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FRIDAY,  MAY  27,  1983 

House  of  Representatives; 
Subcommittee  ON  Pg  Education, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Sah  Juariy  Puerto  Rico. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9?30N^.ni.,  at  the 
OFfice  of  Management  and  Budget,  Galle  de  la  eruz^54  Esquina 
Tetuan,  San  Juan,  P.R.,  Hon.  PaUl  Simon  (chairman  ef^the  subcom- 
mittee) presiding.  ;  

Members  present:  Representatives  Simon,  Cbrrada,  and  Wil- 
liams, 

Staff  present:  William  A.  Blakey,- majority  counsel;  Lisa  Phillips, 
majority  staff  assistant;  and  Betsy  Brand,  minority  legislative  asso- 
ciate:   -    -  -         '  _ 

Mr.  Simon.  The  Subcommittee  on  PostsecoifSary  Education  wxl! 
come  to  order:  - 
_  The  subcommittee  con Unue^^  today  on-  Hispanic 

access  to  higher  education  and  postsecondaYy  opportunities  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Last  year  the  subcom  mittee  hMrd  _testim  on  the 
status  of  Hispanic  students  in  colleges,  universities  and  technical 
schools  thrdUghoUt  the  United  States  and  Puerto  _R^^  The  statisj- 
tics  are  troubling — the  proportion  of  Hispanic  students- graduating 
frorn  high  school,  enrolling  in  pdstsecdridary  iristitUtidhs  and  re^ 
ceiving  certificates  and  degrees  is  alarmingly  low. 

I  might  say  that  for  the  50  States,  ridt  including  the  Cdrnrridn- 
wealthy  unjortunate^^  Puerto  Kican  community  education 
statistics  are  lower  than  it  is  for  the  Mexican  community  and  for 
the  Cuban  community^  

It  is  alarming  for  several  reasons:  The  first  and  most  important 
is  that  edUcatidnal  access _ahd  opportunity  are _the  centerpjeces  of 
economic  and  social  growth  for  all  of  us:  Fqrther,  as  the  demo 
graphics  df  this  Nation  change  in  the  cdmirij[  decades,  we  cariJJ] 
afford  to  have  a  rapidly  growing  class  of  citizens  who  have  not 
been  -able  to  take  advantage  of  education  dr,  technical  training  to 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  bur  industries;  our  citizens  and  our 
future:    .       _  _  _:  __ 

_  We  are  in  Puertb  R^^  specirically_ at  the.  suggestion  of  our  col- 
league, Baltasar  eorrada,_to  listen  to  educators  and  community 
groups  who  encounter  the  proW  shape  the_  successes,  of 

Puerto  Rican  students  every  day.  We  want  to  hear  the  scope  of  the 
problems  of  high  schddl  gradUatidn,  enroll^ 

and  retention  of  students  in  degree  and  certificate  programs.  We 
want  to  understand  what  the  majdr  barriers  td  higher  education 


for  Puerto  Rican  students  are,  and  what  programs  exist  to  dver- 
come  these  barriers^  We  want  to  know  how  Federal  help  in  the 
form  of  student  financial  assistance,  institutional  development 
grants  arid  special  serN^^^^^     ToTJ^isadyaritaged^  irnp^^^s  dri 

the  students  who  are  able  to  go  to  college,  universities  and,  techni- 
cal schbdls,  arid  how  these  programs  irifluence  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  school  for  students  in  Puerto  Rico.  We  also  want  to  knpw 
wbat_the  weakjie^^  Federal  programs  arid  what 

are  the  unmet  needs  in  Puerto  Rico. 

QUr  jwjtnesses  today  and  for  pur  series  of  hearings  are  distin- 
guished representatives  of  public  and  private  academic  institutions 
and_ student  service  programs.  We  welcome  therii  all  to  the  subcbrii* 
mittee  hearings: 

__  I  particularly  wan^  to  thank  bur  cbH^^  , 
sar  Gorrada,  who  has  been  a  very  valuable  member  of  this  commit- 
tee. I  \yarit  to  thank  his  stat'f,  and  Diana 

asked  me  to  mention  that.  Baltasar  Gorrada  has  been  an  extremely 
valuable  riieriiber.   -  

I  think,  if  i-may^digress  for  a  moment  and  say  something — on  my 
behalf  and  nbt  pn  beha^^^  of  the  subcpmjnittee^I  think  it_  illustrates 
why  it  is  important  for  Puerto  Rico  and  for 'the  50  States  to  be 
1  bo k in g  at  the  qu es t ib n  of  s ta tehbbd  beca use^  iji^  ed u ca t ibri  pr o- 
grams,  Puerto  Rico  Has  been  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Pell 
grants,  of  all  of  the  other  educatiph  programs^  iri_  rib  smalj  j)art.  On 
the  Education  CJoramittee,  you  have  had  Baltasar  Gorrada.  Before 
Baltasar,  you  had  Jaime  Benitez.  You- have  had  represeritatibn  that 
looked  out  for  the  interests  of  Puerto  Rico:  On  the  Ways  and 
Means  Gbmmittee,  where  Puerto  Rico  is  excliided  frbrii  SSI,  there 
isnd  representation.  I  mention  this  as  an  aside.  -- 

But  let  me  add  that  my  appreciation  for  Baltasar  _C^^ 
he  has  taken  an  interest  in  programs  that  are  beyond  the  conjlnes 
of  this  island.  I  think  that  is  important  for  the  Cbmmbn wealth 
also,  because  as  he  takes  an  interest  in  problems  of  southern  Illi- 
nois—one of  the  things  I  push  is  foreign  languagejnstructibri^^^ 
I  find  one  of  those^  who  inevitably  comes  in  ^:h^^ng  full  blast  is 
Baltasar  Gorrada.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  the*  r%t  oT_us_  th^^ 
have  a  member  with  n  broad  interest:  It  is  why  some  of  xis  tried  to 
discourage  him  fronri  annpuncirig  a  certain  caridida^^^ 

Let  me  al^o  introduce  the  staff  people  on  our  subcommittee  who 
have  also  played  a  role  in  setting  all  of  t_his_  up,  We_have  Williatn 
Blakey,  our  staff  counsel  and  staff  director  to  my  right;  Lisa  Phil- 
lips^  who  is  running  around  trying  to  look  b_usy_  and ^ 
back- there;  and  Betsy  Brandy  who  i&  our  minority  staff  representa- 
tive. They  had  so  much  confidence  in  her  as_miribrity  sj;aff  repre- 
sentative that  none  of  ^our  Republican  colleagues  showed  up;  i  ap- 
preciate theirgbpd  work.      _     [_ 

•  I  am  going  to  turn  the-chair  over  to  my  colleague,  Baltasar  Gov- 
rada  for  these  hearings.  I  am  going  tb  switch  places  with  you  here 
ribw,  Baltasar.  We  will  proceed: 

vYou  may  want  to  add  something  and  Mr.  Williariis  riiay  warit  tb 
add  something:  - 

Mr.  Gorrada  [presiding].  Thank  ybu.  Mr.  Chairriiari.  I  tharik  ybU 
also  for  your  kind  words: 
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Let  me  ^say'that-i  Would  like  to  welcdmie  ybil  as  chairman  bfjhe 
pybcbmmittee_bn  Education  of  the  Honse  Education 

and  Labor  Committee,  as  well  as  our  colleague,  Pat  Williams,_who 
is  a  membfer  of  the  fiUJ  Ed_u^^^  Labor  pommittee,  and  all  of 

the  nieinbors'uf  the  staff,  for  coming  down  lo'Puertb  Rico  for  these 
very  impdrtarit  hearings. 

In. your  stauement,  you  precisely  described  the  signiFicance  arid 
importance  of  educatibn  pn^^^^  for  Puerto  ^ 

Ricans,  both  in  the  United  States  mainland  as  well  as  here  on  our 
island:  We  have  beneFited  frdrii  the  Pell  grant  program,  the  guar^ 
a>iteed_  student  loan  progranitr^  program,  the  SEOG 

program  and  title  IH  program  fdr  develdpirig  iristitutidns  and  many 
others,  that  have  been  crucial  for  allowing  the  institutions  of  ' 
higher  learning  an  our  island,  both  public  arid  private, _to_feJe  in  a 
.position  to  jDrdyide  th^^^  services  that  our  stu- 

dent community  expects  and  demands. 

I  am  sure  that  these_he^^^^  be  fruitful  and  productive  in 

terms  of  better  understanding  of  some  of  the  prdbleriis  that  we 
have,  as  well  as  the  iriipact  of  these  Federal  programs  on  our 
island.  - 

^  Let  me  say,  by  the  way,  that  Congressman  PaXxl  Simon,  in  addi- 
tionl  to^being,  of  course,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcdm- 
mittee,  i&  one  df  the  MeMbers  is  highly  respected, 
not  only  iri  the  political  community,  but  in  the  educational  and  in- 
tellectual community  df  the  United  States_as  welL  Paul  was  Lieu- 
tenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and,  for  the  time  that  he 
has  b^en  serving  in  Cdrigress,  ridt  drily  has  he  retained,  the  ability 
of  beings  reelected  consistently  in  his  district,  but  he  has  written 
several  books  while  being  actively  involved  iri  £dlitics.^That_simply 
shdws  thie  treriiendbus  drive  of  his  mind  in  terms  of  inteHectual  af- 
fairs.       ^    _ 

He  is  tHe  charripibri  in  the  U.S.  Congress  of  persuading  the 
United  States,  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
both  at  Ihe  pdstsecorida^^^  as  well  as  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels,  and  demonstrating  and  showing  to  tlieni  the  need  for  Ameri- 
cans in  the  United  States  tb  pursue,  studies  in  foreign  language. 
Not  only  is  he  a  friend  of  the  bilingual  education  program  for  His- 
panics  who  need  teaching  bdth  iri  their  native  tbngu_e_as  weir  as  in 
Er^lish_as_ they  are  on  their  way  to  becoming  jproflcient  in  the  Eng-^ 
lish  language^but  he  has  insisted  that  Ariglb-Saxori  AmericarijchiJ-  • 
drieri  shbuld  learn_  Spanish,  should  learn  French,'Hussian,  German, 
and  other  languages  so  that  the  United  States  will  really  become  a  " 
multilirigiial  cbriimunity^       "  _    '  _ 

As  a  matter  bf  fact,  Paul,  i  don't  Jcnow  if  you  kridw  this  because 
you  might  have  beeri  bri  ybur  way  here,  but  the  Washington  Post 
has  just  publisi>ed,  I  believe,  yesterday  a  letter  of  yours  dn  this 
very  same  subject. 
'  Mr.  SiMON._I  did  not  know  that. 

^Mr.  CaRRXDA.  The  local  paper  took  it  Up^  Those _whb_ cover  Puerto 
Rico  J  ri  Washington  know  that  you  are  h^re,  and  there  is  aa  article 
in  today  s  El  Nuevo  Dia,  the  New  Day,  iridicatirig-that  this  letter  of 
yours  was  published  in  the  Washirigt^  He  is  telling  ihe  ^ 

American  people  to  learn  Spanish,  learn  French,  arid  learn  Rus- 
sian. We  traveled  together  to  the  Soviet  Union  recently,  to  Greece 
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and  to  (3erjTiany,  iind  (bund  there  ho\y  in  these  counft-ies  they 
insist  and  they  make  it  a  veryjiigh  pjid^^^^^^  that  children  jn  tho^^^ 
countries  learn  English,  learn  Spanish,  and  learn  other  languages. 
This  is  coriside^^^  to  be  important  in  the  intellectual  and  educa- 
tional development  of  their  youngsters. 

So  1  am  delighted  to  have  a  man  sUch  as  Paul  Simon  here  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  as  well  as  because  of 
his  interest  in  matters  cbricerriirig  languages  and  education  in  gen- 
eral. 

Pat,  who  is  a  Iso  bU  r^ood  friend^  vis  it  ed  some  Head  Start  centers 
with  us  yesterday  which  are  matters  of  great  interest  to  him^ 
where  he  has  dedicated  a  lot  of  t[me  for  th^  improve 
ices  to  the  children,  as  well  as  other  programs,  educational  and 
otherwise^  withMl^  of  ou_r_QQmrnittee.  I        yisld  to 

the  gentleman  from  Montana,  our  colleague,  Pat  Williams: 
_  _Mr^  Williams.  you  very  mUch,  Chairman  Simon  and 

acting  Chairmaa  Corrada:  _  _      _  _ 

It_  is  nice^delightful^  in  fact^tb  be  ih  PUerto  Rico  for  the  first 
time  with  JPaal  and-with  Baltasar,  mi  amigo.  Baltasar  and  I  serve 
bri  the  Education  Committee  together^,  and  we_  also . enjby  being 
seatmates  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources:  It  :was  our 
joint  membership  bn  that  subcbrrimittee  that  encb^^  Baltasar 
to  arrange  visits  to  three  Head  Start  centers  yesterday:  ' 

Baltasar,  let  me  test  both  my  memory  arid  my  Spanish  on  ybu 
and  see  if  I  can  remember  the4iames  of  the  little  communities  that 
we  visited.  The  first  one  Was  Las  Monjas;  the  second  one  was"  Ne 
vares;  and  the  third  was  Guaynabo. 

How  did  I  do? 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Pretty  well,  Pat. 

Mr.  Simon.  What  can  he  say?'  *  / 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  think  that,  in  1  more  day,  you  will  be  proficient 
in  Spanish.  '  ...... 

Mr  WiLLyiMS.  I  ha^^^  thing.  I  think  that  all  of  us  in 

this  room  are  vitally  interested  in  education.  Education,  of  course, 
is  the  process  of  leafriirig.  So  we  are  here  not  only  to  determine 
how  our  Government  may  be — and  I  use  the  :word  ''our"  in  the 
plural  serisie — hbw  bUr  Government  may  be  of  even  more  meaning- 
ful assistance  here  in  Puerto  Rico,  hut  we  have  also  have  come  to 
learn  frbm  ybU,  tb  see  what  ybU  might  know  and  what  your  educa- 
tion system  might  have  that  we  are  able  to  transport  to^the  main- 
land for  bur  benefit.  It  is  a  two-way  street.  Our  Goming  here  is,  in 
some  regards,  selfish  because  we  want  to  know  what  you  ar^  doing 
right  that  we  aren't  and  then  take  that  back  with  us. 

Thank  you,  Mn  Chairman.- _ 

Mr.  CdRRADA.  Thank  ^bU,  Mr.  Williams, 
t  Now  we  will  begin  the  hearing  by  listening  to  the  testimony  of 
th^e  wtriesses.  We  will  start  with  Mr.  Richard  Camino,  presidejit, 
Gouncil  on  Higher  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
arid_  also'  with  Mr.  Caminb  we  will  have  Dr.  Ismael  Almodova^^^^^ 
president  of  the  Hniyersity  of  Puerto  Rico  and  chairman  of  the 
President's  Association.  ' 

Mr.  Camino  and  Dr.  Alrriodovar,  if  you  will  please  come  forward. 
We  will  first  listen  tb  Mr.  Camino,  and  then  Dr.  Almodovar:  We 
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^velcbme  Hero  tliis^  morhm^.^^  W^^  very  pleased  that  you  are 
participating  in  the^e  hearings;  You  may  proceed. 

STATKMKNT  OF  RIl  IIAKH  (  AMINO;  PKKSIIJENT,  COUNCIL  ON 
HUniKR  KOUCATION.  C:OM!VIONWKALTH  OF  PlIKKTO  iUCO 

Mr.  Camino.  Thank  you.^Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  4-Iouse  of- Representatives,  I 
^m  Richard 'Gamino,  president  of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education 
fdr^the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  indeed  a^reat  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  here  today  and  to  welcome  you  and  other  distin- 
guished guests  who  are.  visiting  us  from  Washington, 

My  brief  oral  statement  will  J^ddress  some  major  issues  pertain- 
ing to  tR&  higher  education  structure  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
you.  A.  lengthier  presentation  follows  these  introductory  remarks 
for  inclusion  in  the  official  record. 

Mr.  CoHRADA.  Without  objection,  the  full  testimony  will  be  made 
P^T t  b f  t he  r ecb  rd : '  . 

Mr.  Camino.  Thank  you. 
_  Tber^  ^ire  appi  bximatdy 
stitutions  in  Puerto  Rico  with  a  total  enrollment  of  92,34(i  students. 
Man^  of  these  are  srriall  prbprietarj^,  secr^^^^  or 
technical  institutions:  The  principal  private  institutions  are  the  fol- 
lowiiig^:  Inter  Amenc  yniyersity,  with  m  campuses  in  Sari 
Juan  and  San  German  and  regional  colleges  in  Guayama,  Agua- 
dilla^_Areciboj_  arid  Fajafdb;  the  Aria  G. 

Mendez  Foundation,  with  campuses  in  San  Juan  and  Caguas;  and 
Catholic  ^University  in  P^^^^  three 
major  private  colleges  and  universities  systems  in   1982-83  is 

mML  • 

By  fai^  the  largest  university  in  Puerto  Rico  is  the  University  of 
Py^rto  Rico,  a  rioridemoriiriatid^^ 

system^  with  ll  campuses  located  throughout  the  island.  Founded 
iri  1903  arid  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  Gdvernmerit^  th^  uni- 
versity is  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association.  The  tpta! 
graduates  in  1981-82  numbered  8,058;  fall  enrollment  for  1982-83 
was  51,273.  For  fiscal  year  1982-83,  the  total  budget  for  the  Univer- 
sity ot  Puerto  Rico  was  $295.1  million.  The  CommonweaUh  Govern^ 
ment  provides  75  percent  of  the  annual  operating  budget  of  the 
University.  Contributions  hav^  risen  from  $8  million  in  19.70  to- 

more  than  $52  rnillion  for  1982-83. ,   "  

The  Courfcil  on  Higher  Education  serves  as  the  governing  board 
for  the  university,  consisting  of  nine  members^  by_the 
Gwernor  and  conTirmed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senates 
^f  Puerto  Rico.  Its  membership  cpn^^^  Public 
Insti^uction  and  eight  additional  persons  who  represent  the  public 

'intei;€st  in  higher  education ._  c  w 

_  In  additioruto  responsibilities  pertaining  to  the  public  universitW 
"system,  the  Council  ass^  Jn^PPrMnt  role  in_accreditirig  m 

licensing  private  higher  education  institutions  throughout  Puerto 

Rico,  ^ 

Gnr  experience  shows  the  desirability  of  Federal  legislation  rec- 
9jgni^in&>__and  riot  iriterfe^^ 

for  higher  education  with  a  substantially  diminished  role  for  na- 
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tionaHy-baso3  professionai  associations  in  the  local  accreditation 
processes  of  uriiyer^^^^   jr  

In  closing,  I  stress  that  we  are  eager  to  work  with  you  in  any 
way  we  can  to  broaden  the  educatibrial  opportunities  available  to 
Paerto  Rico.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Chai  rrnan,  if  J  m  would  like  to  tafee  another  minute  tj) 
address  another  subject.  We  feel  it  is  importajit  to  us  and  of  inter-' 
est  to  you.         -  , 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Proceed. 

Mr,  CaminoT  Thank  you.  _ 

This  has  to  do  with  the  Resource  Center  for  Science  and  Engi- 
neer! ng:-When-  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  on 
Hi^he^  Educatioji  that  the  possibility  existed  for  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  obtain  $2.7^.  millioa  for  the  establishment  of  a  Re- 
source Center  for  Science  and  Engineering  if  the  iristitutiori  would 
match  these  funds  to  reach  the  figure  of  the  $5  millian  needed  to 
ir^'Plement  the  plan  Plropos^  by _a_gr<)uj) .  bf__p_ur  scierite  the 
Council  willingly  accepted  the  commitmSit:  it  saw  in  the  center  an 
^]T^  tiy  fli  n  s  _bf  d  e  vel  op  i  nj;  sc  ie  n  ce  a  rid  erigiri  ee  ririg  ed  u  ca  tibri  at 
the  postsecondary  level  in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  three  year^  of  existenc^^^  of  the  prograrii,  it  has  sh^^ 
enough  positive  results  to  indicate  that  what  the  Council  hopes  this 
program  would  achieve  has  been  successfully  dbtairied.  The  success 
of  the  center  can.  be  highlighted  by  several  of  the  activities  it  has 
promoted.  Its  effect  on  the  college  students  can  be  seen  through  the 
success  of  the  Puerto  Ricah  delegation  at  the  34th  International 
Science  Pair  that  was  celebrated  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  The 
Puerto  Rican  delegatibri  received  33  awards  for  the  excellence  of 
the  research"  projected  :p^hich  was  supercodecUonly  by--the_  St^te_Qf_ 
Florida,  whb  rece^  Of  thA  33_  Puertb  Rjcaris  w^^  re^ 

ceived  recogriition  for  the  wjork,  27  had  received  most  of  the  re- 
IMtch  training  through  the  Rpbur^^  Ceriter  for  Science_and_E^ 
neering^  which  provided  them  with  access  to  the  accredited  re- 
search facilities  at  the  Rib  Piedras  arid  Mayaguez  Ariierica  scierice 
campuses. 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  center  has  served  through  the  ulti- 
mate use  of  existing  resources  as  a  catalyst  and  prbmbter  in  the 
development  of  new  Ph.  D.  Programs  in  the  fields  of  chemical  phys- 
ics and  biolo^,  and  in  strengthening  the  already  existing  brie  in 
marine  science  and  chemistry:  It  has  also  dev^jloped  master  pro- 
grariis  in  the  fields  bf_appli_ed  riiathema^tics 

ing,  both  areas  in  which  our  local  industries  in  our  communities 

arejri  dire  need  of  mari^^er.    ^ 

The  center  has  encouraged  and  provided  support  facilities  for  the 
f^eye^bpmerit  of  s  thrbughbut  the  graduate 

programs  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  They  have  been  particu- 
larly noteworthy  in  the  College  of' Natural  Science  and  in  the 
Manne  Science  Department,  where  they  are  combihihg  research 
output  that  totals  182  scientific-publications  in^  1981-82,  a  quantity 
that  represerits  ari  increase  bf  25  percent  sirice  the  creation  bf  the 

center.-  -  _____        _       _1        _*  _ 

__The  furidirig  for  the  plrcyect  is  scheduled  in  the  fall 

of  i^^4.  The  Congress  should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  prbvidirig  cbritiriiiatibri  for  the  cbricept  of  research  ceri- 
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ters  that  are  deveVb^ii]g  mirw       institutions  like  ours  into  centers 
of  excellence  in  science  and  engineering. 
Thank  ydU  very  much. 

Mr.  CoRRADA:  Thank  you  far  your  testimony^ 

I  think  it  wpuld  be  better  if  we  listened  to  the  testimony  of  all  of- 
the  panelists  and  then  going  to  the  question  and  answer  period:  do 
yo^  Mree  with  that?  ^ 

Mr.  Simon:  Certainly.  _      ^  _  _ 

Mr.  CbRRADA.  Thank  you,  Mn  Gamino,  for  your  testimony 
^  We  will  listen  to  the  testimony,  of  Dr.  Amodovar,  and  then  we 
will  cgr.ae  back  with  questions  for  both  x)f  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Richard  Camino  follows:] 

EXKCUTIVK  SUMMAHY  OF*  THE  PREPARED  STATEMENT 

^J^r-  J^hairr^^^^  Repfesehtatives:  I  am  Richard 

Uamino  President  pf  the  CouncLLori  Higher  Educatidii  for  the  Commonwealth  <  ^ 
Puerto  Rico,  It  is  indeed  a  pLeasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  arid  to  welcome-  you  and 
o^nV^  a»st»nguishedjruests_who  are  visiting  as  TrOrii  Washiri^tori 


secrelanal,  vocational  or  technical  iristitutibris.  The  principal  private  institiiiions 
are;  Interamerican  University  with  riiajbr  campuies  in  San  Juan  and  San  German 
and  TOgional  colleges  in  Guay^riia,  Aguadilla,  Arecibo,  Ponce\  Barranquitas  and  Fa- 
"5  9-  ^Wendez  Pouridai4bn,  with  campuses  in  San  Juan  _anci_CiiEuas:  and 
Cathohc^University  in  Pbrice.  Thfrtbt^l  enrollment  for  the  three  major  private  col- 
leges and  univereity  systeriis  in  1.982-83  is  G(),021.  _  _ 

By^far  the  largest  uriiversity  in  Puerto  Rico  is  the  University  of  Puerto  Wico,  a 
noji-denominational,  non-proRt,  public  University  System,  with  eleven. campuses  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Island.  Founded  in  1903  and  supported  by  the  Ci)ramonwealth 


5^?f""l°"^ealth  government  provides  7/)^rcent_of  the  annual  operat- 
l^niversity.  Federal  contributions  have  risen  from  $8  million  in 
ta  more  than 4oii  million  for  igg2-83. 
The  Council  bri  Higher  Education  serves  as  the  ijoveming.hoarjl  for  the  Universi- 
ty, consisting  of  nine^  members,  appointed  b;y  the  Govemor.and  connrmed  with  the 
advice  and^consent  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico.  Its  membership  consists  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Piibhc  Instruction  and  eight  additional  persons  who  represent  the  oublic 
interest  in  higher  education.  _  _     _  _ 

_  In  addition  tb  responsibilities  pertaining  to  the_public_  University  System,  the 
uouncil  assumes  an  important  role  in  accrediting  and  licensing  private  higher  edu- 
cation iristitutibris  throughout  Puerto  Rico. 

Our  experience  shows  the  desirability  of  Federal  le^slation. recognizing,  and  not 
mterfenng  in,  stete^governan^^^^  with  a  substan- 

tialiy  dimmished  role  for  nationally-based  professional  associations  in  the  iocal  ac- 
creditation processes  of  University  programs. 

^  In  _clbsing,  I  stress  that  we  are  eager  to  work_with^ou  in  any  way  we  can  to 
brdaderi  the  educational  opportunities  available  for  Puerto  Ricans. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  Camino,  President^  Coujncil  on  Higher 
Education,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

^M^'  Chai rma n ,  and  me nibe rs  of  _the  ilouse  _of_  Representatives:  I  am  Richard 
^amino  President  of  the  Counci_l_o_n_Higher_Education  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
■Pijerto  Rico.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure. for_ me  ta  be.here  today  and  to  welcome  ybu  arid 
other  distinguished  guests  who  are 

.J^y  fc^rief  statenient  ^yi^  issues  pertaiiiing  to  the  higher  educa- 

tion agenda  which  may  be  considered  by  the  Congress  daring  the  fdrthcbmirig  reau- 
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thorization  of  the  Hii,'hcT  KduaiUb^^  and  which  are  of  great  interest  to  me  as 
President  of  Council  on  Higher  Education.  :     - ,  , - 

.  The.Couj^cil  is_an  independent  board  consisting  of  nine  members,  appdmted  by 
the.Gavetnor  and_conrirmed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Its^meinbership  consiste  of  the  S^^^  and  eight  addi- 

tional persons  who  represent  the  public  interest  in  higher  education.      -  _ 

In  addition  to  Tespgnsii?iILtie.s  pertainin^^ 
eoancil  ussiimes_aD_Lmpgrtant  rpie  in  acc^^           and  licensing  private  higher  edu- 
cation mstitutions  throughout  Puerto  Ri^      .  _  : 

With  reaped  to  this. latter  function,  the  issue  of  national  accreditmg  agencies 
should  be  touched  _upon  .briefly.  Federal  legisiatiqn  addressing  t^he  broad  rah^^ 
issaes  pertaini  ng_  to.  na t LanaUy^  _  recQgn  i  zed  acc  red  it  i  ng  age  ncies  a  nd  assbciat  ions 
shoxjld  stipulate  that  Ihese .entities. conduct, their  fu nctions  i n  Hght  _qf  local  goals 
and  priorities,  and  incoUabaratii)n_wjth  apprppriMe  stet^  cpu  bp^^.^ds  having 

sirailarf  esponsLbilities,  and  estaijUshed_pglici_es  and  procedures  a  ^ 

Members  of  the  Cboncil  jcepresent^lbe  principal  public  pfilcials  responsible  for 
Puerto  Rico's  state  system  of  publicJtiigher  education^  and  se^^^ 
porting  excellence  in  higher  educalion  pTOgrd^ms  already  operati pg J n  Puerto  Rico^ 
as  well  as  new  programs  aimed  at_  reform.  Pr_fulfilling  a' d^^ 

Council  has  long  had  an  interest  in  recognizing, the_ social  prpblems  facing  Puerto 
Rico,  arid  feaffirming  our  commitment  to  defining Jhe  rpIe  pfJhe  higher  education 
system  iri  providing  solutions  to  these _proi)I eras,      well  as  helping'youn^ 
becbriie  rnbfe  employable  through  education,  and  supporting  the  importance  of  the 
federal  role  iri  that  effort:       , —  _^ 

It  should  be  stressed  however  that  federal  JlegislaUon,  Te^latipns  and  .support 
should  recbgri ize ,  arid  ri dt  i nt erfe re  i n ,  state  governance  ajrange me n te  fpr  h i^he r 
education. ^s  has  heen  rioted  in  many  other  fcirmns,_the_federal  government  must 
recognize  Puerta  Ricb's  local  governance  arrangements.injjperatLn^  and  managing 
coherent  and  efficient  systems  of  postsecondary  educati^on  progtams_,_and  seek  to  cp- 
brdinate  its  support  iri  accordance  with  oar  local  planning  and  resource  allocation 
mechanisms,  arid  oversight  activities.  _  _   

Puerto  Rico's  system  of  higher  educatibri  iricludes  nine  m^jor  accredited.postsec- 
bndary  institutions;  as  later  testiriibriy  will  illustrate,  the  four  princip^inatitutions 
and  their  cbrrespbridihg  erirbllriierits  fbr  1982-83  are  as  follovys:  tinivei^ity_of_Puertg 
Rico  (51,273),  Inter  American  University  (37,741),  Ana  G.  Mendez  Foundation 
(15,232),  and  Catholic  University  (13,048).    

The  institutions  of  higher  educatibri  in  Puertb  Rico  are  generally  located IbTougb- 
out  the  Island,  and  thus  offer  geographic  access  to  a  great  number  of  students_wish- 
ing  to  enroll.  Many  of  these  colleges  arid  uriiversities  offer  liberal  artfiL_prPgraras 
leading^  to  bachelor  degrees  in  a  wide  variety  bf  jirider^graduate  subjects.  Several 
-5chQol9~eger~grad.uate  arid-pre-prbfessibrial  de^ees  iri  the  fields  of  education,  lan- 
guages,, economics,  business  admlliistratiorir-sbciaiJKor^^  ^areas. 
ThreesSchools  of  Law  exist;  one  bf  these  is  part  of  the  RioPiem^^earnpusrtoiv^^ 


sity  of  Puerto  Rico^  the  others  are  iristitutibhal  uriits  bf  Inter- American  and^CathoJic 
.yniyersities.  Some  institutions  also  offer  two-yeaf  associrte  degrees  in  technical 
fields.  ~         —  ----  -  —  --_ —  _ 

By  far  the  largest  uhiyec^ity  ih.Puertb  Rico  is  the  University  of  Puerta  RicD,^ 
non^enominational,  non-profit,- public  University  Systeni.-with  eleven  campuses.lc^' 
cated  throughout  the  Island.  One  of  these  units  is  the  Medical  Sciences  Campus 
which  contains  the  largest  medical  school  bri  the  Island:  The  entire  pubhc  system, 
as  I  have  previously  noted,  is  legally  governed  by  the  Council  on  Higher  Education. 
This  body  appomts  the  President  bf  the  University  to  coordiriate  and  supervise^ 
University  tasks,  amon^g  which  is  prbriibtirig  the  necessary  collaboration  to  mamtain 
'  an  effective  information  system  to  cany  but  pertinent  dutira^    -  _ 

In  this  respect  it  is  essential  to  recognize ihat  in  providing  support  for  nationally 
directed  educational  research  and  data  cbllectioh,  it  is  important  for  the_F^er_al 
gpyernment  to  increase  efforts  that  include  data  frbrii  the  campuses  of  Puerto  Rico-5 
public  and  private  uniyersities^hd  cblleges  as  parts  x)f  any  studies  or  sur¥eya._Nfl- 
tipnwide  educational  research  ft-equehtly  provides  a  basis  for  rating  or  ranking.in- 
stitutions;  this,  in  addition  to  other  irifbrriiatibn  which  is  generated,  Droyades_a  valu- 
able planning  tool  and  a  measure  bf  cbriiparisb^ri^  for  government  ofricmla_Bnd  l«J^^ 
higher  education  policy  makers.  We  strbngly  support  the  inclusion  oLBiertp  il^o  s 
-higher  education  students,  institutions  br  programs  in  all  such  comprehensjve  Eed- 
erally-supportei  research  studies,  riot  only  in  terms  of  creating:^  JiaUon£d^>yare- 
nesr^f "Puerto  Ricb-s  imique-educatibrial  needs,  but-also  to_asaiHtan  Jthe^/feiitmca- 
tion  of  policy  options  to  support  the  Island's  academic  community  which  is  located 
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i'rojn  tht'  rnainstroniri  iwtworks  of  continental  United  States  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. .  _  _  _  _ 
.  ^'S^  A"^^.ri<r*^n  ^UI^A-* . i»nd  members  a  H ispa nic_  nu n_ority»  PuertCL  Ricans  are 
I' ^^Ly  to  behefi t  from  t he  cont i n ued  su pport  provided  by  categbricaJ _programs_ai raed 
^''t  those  ^vith  critical  educational  needs,  Jncluding  Title  III  and_ the  ilve  TRIO.Pro- 
k^*^'"^  **"thori/.ed  by  the  current  Hjgjier  Education  Act.  As  you  hea_r_ testimony  from 
other  mernber^i  of  the  Island's  acadenfiic  cpmmum  l.Qarn__t_hat_  our_students 
'*"^9'V^  the  neediest.  Coritinued  reductions  or  recissigns  __in  appropriated.mQnifis 
l"^*'^^'^'  ^y^y  j.'ttle  support  for  our  low  incpnie  yput  li  to  obtain,  the  ad  vice  and_ass.iist- 
^^S'^.^J^'^.^^'^  thrbug^^  this  type  of  federal  support  yy^^^^^ 

h  i  t  ies  to  esc  a  pe  eye  1  es  of  pove  rty  and  to,  ac  h  i«?ye  the  u  pwa  rd  _mo  bi  1  i  ty_.  a  f ford  eil_  by  a 
t^'Kl^^J"  ^'^"cziiion.  InsufHcien^^ 

ious  .sub-groups,  does  hot  achieve  the  ^oal  of  promoting  improved  ed_ucationaL  oppar- 
f"^  yj^P^"'CS'  the  fastest  growing  niinoritx  in  the  .Um^^  19B0 
Census  figures  indicate  that  Hispanics  account  for  (i^  of  the  pppulation  aJid 

P^'''^'^':"t^f  tHe  gj-owth  in  the  last  five  years,  I 
for  particular  Federal  programs  requires  caref'u!  examination  and  commitment  to 

baJarvcing  the  aid  Fairly  among  all  minority'  grpups,   

•  Federal  student  financial  aid;  particularly  Pelldrants,  has  proven  to  be  extreme- 
ly valuable  in  improving  opportunities  for  eliminating  the  obsta_cles  to  the  pusuit  of 
a  college  degree  for  our  collage-age  population.  Institutions  currently  shoulder  the 
major  r  esjwri&ibility  for  the  costs  of  adniinistering  federal  student, financial  aid  pro- 
gnims.  Acccxrdihg  to  h  recently  conducted  study  by  Touche  Ross  &  Co.,  a  Washing- 
t()h  llrhi.  the  P'ederzif  Administrative  cbfet  allowance  paid  on  campus-based  aid  pro- 
grani;^  only  supports  7  percent  to  HO  percent  of  the  act ural  cost  of  administering  the 
prograiiis  These  costs  should  be  taken  into  accbunt  realistically  |n  paying  such  al- 
hm'ahcvs.  The  operating  effectivieriess  of  the  prbgrarn.'?  is  also  seyerly  strained  in 
light  of  constan  tly  changing  federal  requirements  for  determiriihg  student  eligibility 
or  costs  of  attendance.  Congress  needs  to  instill  some  consistency  arid  stability  in 
thfSe  program.s  so  that  they  are  not  subject  to  end  ri  rib  us  arid  biirderisoriie  admiriis- 
tnifivo  cost  increases,  combined  with  cenfusirig  requireriierits  that  delay  awards  to 
the  studont.s  or  discourage  their  effdrto  ..i  seeking  assistarice.  Additidrially,  policies 
for  computing  awards  for  financial  assistarice  td  enable  rieedy  students  td  atterid  col- 
leges and  uni  ve  rait  ites.  should  reflect  the  ecdridriiic  differences  tirid  cdsts  associated 
with  a  colJege  degree  education  among  various  different  gedgraphic  Idcatidris, 
_  One  las  t  _issue_  u  1  d.  U  ke  1  o  men  ti  on  be  fo  re  c  1  Os  i  ng  is  t  he  i  m  pd  rta  rice  d  f  F^d  e  r  a  I 
respurCA^H  in  conipJementing  local  efforts  for  language  instruction:  AJthdugh  EriglisH 
is  taught  as  a  rejiuLa_r_  subject  in  public  iind  private  schools  throughout  the  Island; 
f.md  nt  the  ppstsecojidajy  JeveL^E^^  fcangaage  is  an  important  part 

of  the  cu r ricu  1  u m.  Spa n is h  is  the. Common. verjiacular,  and  ma ny  youths  still  experi- 
ence limited  English  prpficiency,__This  is  part^^  true  _in_  rural,  low-income 
areas,  where  there  are  fevyer  oppPrt unities  to  speak jind-hear  tJie  JIngliatL language. 
A  Pue r to  Rico  Ma n u fact u re r's  Asspc ia t ion  s t udy .  cone j  uded  d u r ing:  t hls^  pa&t  moji Lh. 
fou nd  seri ous  deficienc ies  in  bpt h  la nguaj^es  among  a  signi ficarit  n umbe of  ^jr.ofes- 
i  o  na  1  e  ni  p  1  by  ees.  The.  st  udy  a  Iso  fp  u  nd  t  hat  t  he  re  is  a  grow  i  ng  dem  a  nd  for_  j  a  n_gUJige 
proncient  techriical  personnel,  engineers,  pperatprs^  and  industrial  m^^^^ 
throughout,  the  Island  s  manufacturing  companies.  We  believe  the  problems  of  lan- 
guage instructiGn  can  bcj  mitigated  through  proposed  legislation  similar  to  H.R. 
!^7()S,  which  will  provide  grarits  for  the  imprbvemerit  of  language  proficiency  at  the 
elemeritfiry  arid  secdridary  levels.  Improved  language  programs  should  enable  stu- 
denre  to  better  cdriipete  i  v  the  high4y  techriiCal  workplace.  As  the  foreign  language 
measure  cdntinuei;  through  the  legislzitive  process,  arid  dri  to  |3bssible  floor  action, 
we  look  forward  to  final  approval,  iind  td  ptiifssage  of  the  ariieridrrierit  allowirig  Eng- 
lish to  be  taught  as  an  instructional  conipdrierit  df  any  grarits  awarded  tc  Puerto 
Rico's  colleges  and. uriivecsUies. 

._In  .clQ.sing,_ J  appreciate. the.  opport unity  to  testify  before  ydu  tdday.  The  higher 
ed u. Celt i.on_cojnm unity  .In  J'uerio_Hico_is_ eager  to  work  with  you  in  any  way  we  can 
to  broaden  the  educational  opportunities  available  for  Puerto  Ricans: 

Mr:  Corrada:  Dr:  Almodovar: 

STATKiMENT  OF  ISMAEL  ALMODOVAR,  PRESIDENt,  UNLVERSITY 
OF  PUERTO  KICO  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  .PRESIDENrS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.- Almodovar.  ^ood -morriing,  Membi^rs-df-  Congress — Ghajr— 
man  Sirribri,  acting  Chairman  Corrada  and  Congressman  Williams. 


My  name  is  is  Ismael  Almodovar  and  I-am  President  of  the^Univer- 
sity  of  Puerto  Rico  System.  It  is  a  great  perspnaLpriyilege  to 
come  ybu  to  our  island.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  in  order  to  share  sjMiie  views  regardijig^ issues  of 
major  importance  to  the  public  higher  education  community  in 
Puerto  Rico.  A  ion^er_  written  state  attachisd  to  this  brie 

executive  summary  which  1  am  submitting  for  the  official  record. 

Mr._CORRA0A.  JVithgut  the  rull  text  of  your  testimony 

will  be  made  part  of  the  record,  and  you  may  proceed  to  summarize 
it  as  ybu  wish. 

Mr:  AtMODOVAR.  Thank  you.  ; 

In  order  to  perceive  prbperly  the  higher  education  concerns  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  existing,  needs  to  encpur.age 
pbstsecbridar-yL..^ducatibn  by  expanding  or  amending  federal  pro- 
grams, I  must  emphasize, the  importance  of  the  suggestions  given 
by  the  Reagan  AdministraB^n^s-^oy^  National  Ex- 
cellence, that  there  is  indeed  _a  need^ 

strengthening  aur  colleges  and  universities  ih~^reas_. where  the 
States  and  localities  aljjne  cannot,  One  of  these  areas  iriblu^^^^ 
struction  and  renovation  of  university  facilities;  and  thus,  we 
would  urge _rull  funding  for  Title  VII,  parti  in  gebgraphic  lo- 

cations such  as  Puerto  Rico  and  other  areas  of  the  United  States 

where_ there  is  dembristrated  need.   

As  a  jnatter  of  fact,  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  equipment- 
scientific  and  engineering  equipment.  It  just  came-ta  me  that  it 
would  be  a  way  for  providing  equipment  through  Title  VII_  if  we 
cbiild  cbrisider  a  section  there  in  which  renovations  would  include 
the  equipment  that  goes  into  the  laboratories.  That _w^^ 
way  bf  prbviding  scientific  equipment  to  universities  besides  those 
programs  which  t,he  National  Science  Fbuhdatioh  may  have  in  that 

area.  — _  _  _  _ 

Another  a rea  fo_r_  Federal  support jwbu Id  iriclude  Titl e  II,  TRIO, 
MISIP  and  other  categorical  programs  which  do  so  much  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Hispanics  arid  Puertb  Ricb's  academic  community  that 
frequently  finds  itself  outside  the  educational  mainstream  of  coriti- 
rierital  Uriited  States  cblleges  arid  unLversiJ;ies. 

As  I  speak  to  you  today,.  I  would  like  Jp_  lend  my  su 
Walter  F.  Mbridale's  recently  announced  strategy  for  educational 
excellence,  including  proposals  for  Miyn^  Ibca^ 
"their  own  needs  and  follow  their  own  paths,  through  a  new  nation- 
al Fund  for  Excellence.",  The_riiajbr  prbjDbsals  for  complemeriting 
•higher  education's  commitment  to  teacher  preparation,  research, 
and  mathematics  arid  scierice  iriitiatives  are  ^Jarticularly  appealing: 

We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Mr,  Mondale's  strategy  to 
strerigtheri  the  executive  order- which  mandates  that  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  direct  fundsjo  histbrically  black  cblleges. 
Such  pblicies  are  discriminatory  against  institutions  like  ours  serv- 
ing large  numbers _df  minority  studerits.  After  all,  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  could  also  claim  to  be  the  most  "Historically  Hispanic" 
institution  on  the  islarid. 

-  I  would  now  like  to  briefly  outline  the  present  ^trucMr^  the 
University  bf  PUertb  Rico  System^  its  relationship  to  private  col- 
leges :aad::uniye_rsities,_::and  provide  a  suriimary  profile  bf  bUr  stu- 
derit  bbdy. 
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fhJ/^^  -  '"^  prepared  written  stateEent  will  show 

H««  '"crras.ngly  .mportant  responsibility  of  thf  h"ehlr  eS 
tK)n  community  .n  Puerto  Rico  has  been  to  raise  the  S  leveK 
young  people_who  cannot  succeed  in  the  labor  market  inttf  j^ 
tional_  education  and  training  opportunitiiTre  S^L^^i.^u^^^^ 
commitment  is  evident  in  the  dramatic  growth  KosSecondarv 
^fe^'^'"  ^"'•"UrTient,  from  close  to  47,000  in  1968  trSo  i?^ 

ratio-  ""^  "  b=la"ia  SuS  fiSSy" 

— ,^  lhis.xurrent  school  year.rwe  find  that  out  of  a  total  19  612  annii 
cants  to  admission  to  UPR,  15,378  were  public  Shool  Sul^^^^^^^ 
and^ 4.234  comprised  private  school  youth  Sing  to  enSf  f« 

r^^f  1^'^""''m^"  12,103,  with  fo^sl  of  theS  stu 

,    dents  actually  enrolling:  in  the  fall  of  1982 

■'  .rf^V*^-^^^'"^.?^^*^?'"  °f  higher  education,  the  university  is  bv  far 
the  largest  institution  on  the  island,  with  11  c^i^pulls  located 
thrpu^W  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  current  head-cou^rinroflmSt  of 
oU23  studerUs.  composed  of  20,951  males  and  30,322  feSs  An- 
Sl'v"'''^^' VP^''^^"^  t^^^  enrolled  at  thf  university  . u?- 

l^^^  ^^'^ll^J^^  ^^^  type  of  Federal  financial  aid.  The  Scroal 

million  in  l<)f'0°l?fn'.^/«  the  university  have  increased  S'fls 
fi^e^i?  to  $48.9  million  for  the  current  academic  vear 

S  uKi  fYlmost  fial  l'^'V'"  '^^^ 

Tess  thin  llS.  ^'""^  ^^'"'''"^  ^^^'"^  ^"'^O"^^^  of 

approximately  68  percent  of  all  cur- 
numhprl  f  ^^"t  recipients  have  an  eligibility  index  of  zeJo  These 
numbers  indicate  that  we  support  the  bbtjective  to  maintain  and 
expand  stadentjinancial  aid  so  that  all  low-income  co^ege'lS  stu^ 

fndivid'u^l  t^.p' t'^  '^f  opportunities  to  advance  according  tf their 
individual  talents  and  educational  goals. 

1  would  like  now  to  proceed  with  a  brief  descrintion  nF  th^  Hr,; 
vate  colleges  and  universities.  As  part  of  the  imPortlnt  ro^  nffho 

oT  PupW^  W-  "^^^  T"'""  °^  educaS  the  tJniverS 

of  Puerto^  Rico  frequently  enters  into  formal  agreemeht^  or  ar  ^ 
rangements  with  private  postsecondary  institutions  Involving  sev 
eral  important  linkages.  Tho  public  university  provides  sPecillizeH 
services  in  specjllc  areas  of  academic  interest  andSlnced  docfor 
al  or  professional  programs  arid  disciplines.  Agreements  are  afe 
entered  into  for  joint  participation  in  particular  prbgr^ms  to  S 
vJe  educational  opportunities  to  more  people  and  avo^  prolif^^ 
Jiqn._ajid  dupjicmtim.  .TJiis  is  par-ticularly-t?ue  of  tht  gradulte-^P  - 
source  Center  for  Science  and  Engineeririg,  wh  ch  fecei4s  major' 
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fandmff  irom  the  Nalibnal  Science  Foundation  and  involves^  the 
collaboration  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Inter  Arnerican  Uni- 
ver'^ity  the  Ana  G.  Mendez  Foundation  and  Gathohc  University. 
The  Association  of  Universitv  Presidents  adds  another  dimension 

to  formal  collaboration.  This  year  I  am  p[eased  to  serve  as  the 
President  of  this  fine  organization  whose  membership  includes  the 
presidents  of  major  accredited  institutions  of  higher  education. 
This  Kroup  has  organized  several  valuable  workshops  for^  its  mem- 
hers  on  seireeH  education  issues  of  mutual  interest.  Similarly,  pri- 
vate institutionf-are  frequently  invited  to  paj-ticipate^n  speciahzed 
workshops  or  seminars  sponsored  by  the  individual  campuses  or 
mv  own  office,  as  was  the  case  recently  during  important  series 
of  Academic  Departmental  Leadership  Seminars^  co-sj)pnsored  by 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  American  Councii  on  fcduca- 

tion  with  support  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation.   

Finally,  i  must  mention  the  importance  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Program  which  does  so  much  to  create  cordial  reiation- 
ships  between  the  private  and  public  sectors  without  the  problems 
currently  experienced  by  analogous  organ lizatibhs  ih  the  continen- 

tiah  United  3tates.__  _     _  ,  :  ...      •       j       j  u  . 

The  most  important  form  of  informal  interaction  is  evidenced  by 
the  large  percentage  of  University  of  Puerto  Rico  faculty  that  has 
studied  or  taught  within  the  State  system  and  now  provides  the 
private  institutiolns  ^ith  the  benefits  of  consulting  expertise  or 
part-time  classroom  instruction.  ,  ,   ,      :  , 

The  importance  Of  Federal  support  for  colleges  and  universities 
in  Puerto  Rico  can  best  he  described  in  the  following  manner,  in 
the  case  of  the  State  university,  the  State  governjnent  provides 
close  to  7.-,  percent  of  its  operating  budget.  Ijt  the  continent^^ 
United  States,  this  figure  amounts  to  less  than  pO  percent  in  most 
cases  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Federal  Government  provides  oyer  75 
percent  of  the  operating  budgets  of  the  private  higher  education  in- 
stitutions through  various  economic  aid  programs.  In  other^^ords, 
what  the  Federal  Government  does  for  the  private  universities _ is 
the  equivalent  of  what  the  Puerto  Rican  Government  does  tor  the 
public  State  system  in  Puerto  Rico.  Consequently^ the  private  insti- 
tutions on  the  island  could  be  called  Federal  ^^'^er^ities        .  _ 

We  must  ask  then  in  this  particular  situation,  if  Federal  funds 
stopped  flowing,  what  would  he  the  resulting  effect  on  private  uni- 
versities and,  of  course,  on  higher  education  in  Puerto  Rico.' 

Thank  you  very  much:   

Mr.  CoRRADA.Thahk  you.  Dr.  Almodovar. 

[The  prepared  statement  oflsmael  Almodovar  foUows.J 

ExKcUTivK  Summary  OF  tiIk  PKEPABEb  StAticMKN^^ 

rh  liFmari  Simon  Consressnian  Corrada.  and  other  distinguished  members  of  Uie 
tlou^e  raitati'^  and  Later  Committee  and  the  Congressional  Huspan.c  Caucus^My 
l^^iTmni^hmadoyaT,  as  President  ol'  the  University  of  Puerto  Ritaj^L  is  a 
S  b-^'^al  pr  Xse  to  welcome  you  to  our  Island.  I  appi-eciate  the  opport^mty 
lb  seoc-a^  bXre  vou  today  jn  order  to  sha.e  some  views^regardiiit;_  .ssupiof  major 
mbmanc^^^^^^^  higher  education  community  in  Puerto  Rjcp.  A  longe^r  wnt^ 

[ITn  ScdmS  to  this  brief  executive  summary  which  I  am  submitting 

•  -  ^"ln^',4fr1o'FX-r?^^^^^  properly  the  higher.edu«aiDfl,concerna.QlLthe.Un.v^^^^^^ 
--pi^TOcri  tH^ri^^  needs  to  encDunige  pQstseg^andary  education  by 

ci^ifnd™  unending  '^'^ 
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.^^^  .-..w^xo.uics  III  aiccis.  wnere  tne  states  and  localiUea  alone  cannot:  One  of 
th£»i,e_areas  mcludes  cdnstruetibn  and  renovation  of  Universally  fecilities^  and  thus 
a^IW  o  Rif^  l^h.S'l^"^  for  TOIe  Vn,  particularly  in  loSt^S 
as^uerto  Kico  where  ^ther€  4S^ demonstrated  need.  Another  ^rea  for  Federal  sud- 
fK^rt  would  include  ^itle  III,  TRIO,  MISIP  and  other  categorical  j^^^amrwhich  d^ 
,SQ  tnuc-h  to  meet  the  needs^bf  Hispanics  and  Puerto  Rito's  acile^c  community 

-    Un^  educational  mainstream  of  contTnehfel 

United  States  colleges  and  universities. 

_  As_l5peak  to  you 'today  I  woQId  like  to  lend  my  support  to  ^Walter  F:  Mondale's 
recently  announced  strategy  for  educational  excellence;  hicludin_g  proposals  fo^^^ 
mg  local  institutions  ass^e^  ''^heirov^  needs  and  follow  their  throug^^^^^ 

on^f^^'^f  •  to;  teacher  preparation,  research,  and  mcUhematics  and^d- 

eoce.initiatLves  are  particularly  appealing.  ^ 

\Ve^do_not,^however,  agree  W  strategy  to  sirencthen  the  Execu- 

tive_)Scder  which  mandates  that  Federal  departments  and  ageSdirecVfundf^^^^ 
his_toncaU^  b  ack  colleges.  Such  policies  are  discriminator^  SaKStions  like 
Pu^'^^^n^^l''^^  students;  and^after^aH 

Island  ""^^'"^  '"^^^  "Historically  Hispanic"  institution  on  the 

J  vvDuld  now  jike  to  brieny  outline  the  present  structure  of  Ihe  Univereitv  of 
Put-rto  Rico  System,  us  relationship  to  private  colleges  and  univer^ities?and  ?rdVide 
u  sunmiary  profile  of  our  student  body.  F'uvme 
^_  The^documentation  in  my  prepared  written  statement  will^how,  that  an  increas- 
ingly^ J  m  porta  nt  responsibility  of  the  higher  ^ucation  community  in  Puerto  Ri7b 

r^^.tfl.  ^?M*'^lf5,,*^l^»*iH^^^^^  the  labor 

market  until  additional  education  and  training  opportunities  are  provided.  Such  a 
commjtment  is  f  vident  in^the  dramatic  gro^^h  of  the  postsecondaVy  education  en- 
rollment,  from  47,^08  in  1968  to  151,893  in  1983.  EnroHment  in ^rivite  colleges  and 
unLvecsities  has^  risea sharp  y  mainly  because  the  state  university,  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  has  not  iSeeri  able  to  absorb  the  large  number  of  a_ppljcants  due  to  lack 
tIin"fKi?ol  physical  facilities,  anJ  the  need  to  main- 

tain^a .balanced  student-faculty  ratio. 

1^  F^i^?.^^'^^^^'"^^  when  an  applibation  for  admission  fee  was  estab. 

ished.i  0  percent  (32^00)  of  airhi^h  school  graduates  in  Puerto  rS,S^  to  to 
Unjvj^rsity  of  Paerta  Ricd  for  admfssibn.  Of  these,  close  to  .00  percent  ^tually  qaal^ 
ned_  fo_r  admission.  Because  brariancial  constraints  the  University  has  been  adniit- 
tingLonly  80  percent  of  all  qualified  applicants  ^^umu 
^inn'^''y}pW'^"^^?^^  we  J4nd  that  out  of  a  total  19,612  Eipplicants  ibr^dmis-  - 
!ihnn!^^fu  '  ^^^^  pubhc^school  graduates,  and  4,23^  comprised  private 

-  IfS   n^-?i"Q^r^^^^  ^  freshmen  students.  Admissions  numbered  12,103, 

with  1Q,319  of  these.stadents  actually  erirbllihg  in^  the  fall  of  1982. ' 
,.As  the  public  system  of  higher  education,  the  University  is  by  far  the  largest  in- 
stitutipn  on  the  Island.  With  eleven  campuses  located  throughout  Puerto  Ricol  and  a 
-^f.?  r  "^T^°  a""^^  51.273  students,  composed  of  20,951  mal^  and 

.JU,.i^^  fenriales  ApPi^xim^  percent  of  all  thbse  enrolled,  currently  qualify  for 

llT.fl^^^  -"  -^^^^^^  principal  studeht  aid  pi^ograms  at  the  Uni- 

SJ^V      ""rlfp-'^r^^^^^^  ^^^^'^^  ^  ^^8.9  milli&i  for  the  current 

m^u^y^-"\'  ^-V""  n^J^'-e.s  indjcata  tlmt  in  this  year's  entering  Freshmafi  class  of 
i?;;  nnn   5^^^^^^  annual  incomes  of  lesi  than 

$^10,000.  Addjtiona^  we  find,  that  approximately  fig  percent  of  aR  current  Pell 
Grant  recipients  have  an  eligibility_index.of -isero:  These  numbers  indicate  that  we 
support  the  objective  to_niaintain  an-^^  financial  aid  so  that  all  low 

income,jcoIlege-age  opportuniti^  to  advance  accbrdirig  to 

their  individual  ta|ents  and  educational  goals.   '_ 

^  I  would  like  now  to  p^^         with  a  brief  d.es^ription.of  the  Univereity  of  Puertd 


r«fi«f B    '*u        ^   -----^  J      .-^^      —  ..X*  ...^.4  agreements  oj*  arrange- 

.P':ivate.postsecondary  ins^  involving  several  important  linkagls. 

pe  pobhc  University  provides  specialized  services  in  specific  areas^ of  academic  in- 
terest  and  advanced  doctoral  or  professional  programs  and  disciplines.  Agreements 
— are,also^teredjnto-fdr-jbiritr-participatibn-in-^^ 

tioaal  oppprtunitiea  to^  more  people  arid  avoid  prbllferation  and  duplicatLon^This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  graduate  Resburce  Center  for  Science  and  Engineering 
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which  nvcives  ninjnr  fundipf-  froni  the. National  Science  Foundation,  and  involves 
t-ho  coiiabonitiou  of  the  Uiiivefiiity  of  Puerto  Rico,  Inter  American  University,  the 
Ariii  C  Mcndez  FOuridatibri  arid  Catholic  Uriivehsify:  ;  :  • 

The  Associatibri  bf  Uriiversity  Preisiderits  adds  another  dirrierisiOri  to  fOrriial  col- 
laboration. This  year  1  ani  pleased  to  serve  as  the  President- bf  this  fine  brgariizatibri 
whorio  riioriibership  includes  the  Presidents  of  riiajbr  accredited  iristitutibris  bf  highier 
udut  ntion.  This  group  has  organized  several  valuable  wbrkshbps  for  its  riiembers  bri 
general  education  issues  of  mutual^  interest.  Similarly,  prij/ate  iristitutibris  are  fre-' 
(luentjy  invited  to  participate  in  specialized  workshj)ps  or  seniiriars  sponsored  by  the 
individual  campuses  or  niy  ovs^n^O^  wa<j  the  case  recently  during  an  impor- 
tant series  of  Acadeniic  Pejjartnie  by  the 
Uiiiversity  of.Puert_o_Bico_artd  the  American  Council  on  Education  with  support 
from  the  Kellgg  Foundation.  _  _  _:       

Finally.  I  must  mention  the  _imi>ortance_  of  the.  Jntercollegjate  .Athl^^^ 
which  does  so  much  to  create  cordial  relationships  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors;  withoul  lhe  problems  currently  experienced  by  analogous  organizations  in 
the iOhtirierital  United  States: 

The  riibst  irriportiirit  iorTn  bf  ioforrilal  inieractiari  is  evidenced  by  the  large  per- 
cehtiige  of  Uriiversity  bf  Pliertb  Rico  faculty  that  has  studied  or  taUght  within  the 
state  system,  arid  ribw  provides  the  privatie  iristitutibris  with  the  beriefits  bf  cbrisUU- 
ing  expertise  or  part-time ^lassrbbrii  iristructibri.  •  - 

'I1io  inipcjrtarice  bf  Federal  support  for  cblleges  arid  umversities  iri  Puerto  Ricb 
c;i n  bes t  be  d esc r i b ed  in  t he  fb  1  low i ng  ma nne r.  j n  the  case  of  the  sta te  un i ve rsi ty, 
^he_  state  govern  men  t  provides  close  to  75  percent  of  its  ope  rati  ng  budget.  In  the 
coiit  i  nental  U  n i ted  Sta tes  t his  figu re  a ndou  nts  to  less  t ban  50  percent  i  n  nipst  cases. 
Iti  Puerto.  Bico  the  FederaJ  jjovernmeat  provides  pyer_ 75  percent  of  th^ 
budgets  of  the  private  higher  _educati_on  jjistij:utions  through  y^ 
programs.  In  other  words^  what  the  Federal  government  doe_s_  for  J;he_  private. univer- 
sities is  the  equivalent  of  what  the  Puerto.  Rican  government  does,  for  the  public 
state  systerii:  Corisequerifly,  the  private  Institutions  on  the  Island  could  be  called:. 
Federal  universities. 

We  rinust  ask  thieri.  in  this  particular  situatiori,  if  federal  funds  stopped  novying, 
what  wbuld  be  the  resultirig  effect  bri  private  Uriiversities? 
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PRKPARBD  STATEMENT  OK  IbMAKL  ALMdD6VAK,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OK  PuERTO  Rl<X> 

Chairman  Simon,  Congressman  Corrada,  and  other  distin- 

.    RUISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HoUSE  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR  COMMITTEE 

-AND  THE  Congressional  Hispanic  Cadcus:    my  name  is  Fsmael 

/iLM0D6VAR,  AS  PrEs"iDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  PiCO  IT 
IS  A  GREAT  PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE  TO  WELCOME  YOU  TO  OUR  IsLAND, 
AND  TO  STATE,  AT  THE  OUTSET,  THAT  I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTU- 
NITY TO  appeA'r  before  you  today,  in  order  to  share  some  views 

REGARDING   ISSUES  OF  MAOOR  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  COMMUNITY  IN  PUERTO  RiCO, 

-  .We  are  ALL  aware  that  the  fiscal  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING 
THIS  NATION  WILL  HAVE^  A  DIRECT  BEARING  ON  THE  FUTURE: REAU- 
THORIZATION OF  THE  Higher  Education  Act;  and,  we  are  also 

AWARE  OF  SOME  FISCAL  CONST^^AINTS  PROPOSED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PINANCIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  THAT  BEGINS  OCTOBER  1,  1983,     In  LIGHT  UP  THIS, 
AND  THE  FINDINGS  RECENTLY  RELEASED  BY  JHE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 

ON  Excellence  in  Education.!^   I  am  sure  that  the  combined 

EFFORTS  OF  MANY  OF  YOU  IN  THE  CONGRESS  WILL  SEEK  TO  ADDRESS 
WEAKNESSES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  LE'^ilSLATION,  ESPECIALLY  THOSE  AMEND- 
MENTS AND  LAWS  AIMED  AT  REDUCING  OR  ELIMINATING  IMPORTANT  e5U-. 
CATIONAL  PROGRAMS^     I  THINK  IT  IS  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  THAT  PUERTO  RiCO  HAS  INTERESTS  SIMILAR  TO  TflE  REST 

OF  THE  United  States  in  many  areas  of  concern,  including 


1/The  National. CoMMissioN.oN  Excellence  in  Education,  composed 

of.  AN_i^-MEMBER  PANEL  OF  EDUCATORS,  WAS  APPOINTED  BY  PpgSIPENT 

Ronald  Reagan  INJUGUST,  1981,  to  study  the  state  op  Amepican 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 
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IMPROVING  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE  LDUCATiON;  HOWEVER,  AS  MANY 
OF  YOU  ARE  AWARE,  WE  ALSO  HAVE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE 
MENTIONED  IN  THIS  FORUM. 

In  ORDER  TO  PERCEIVE  PROPERLY  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CON- 
CERNS UNIQUE  TO  THE  ISLAND,  MY  COMMENTS  TODAY  WILL  ADDRESS. 

^  -  -  -  — 

THE   IMPORTANCE  OF-  FEDERAL  RESOURCES  IN  MEETING  THE  PARTICULAR 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PuERTO  RiCO   (F[G  .  D. 

Within  this  context,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment MUST  ASSUmB  A  STRONG  ROLE  IN  POSTSECONDARr  EDUCATION  IN 
THOSE  AREAS  THAtSrE  CLEARLY/ IN  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST;,  PARTICU- 
LARLY :  •   

-  Guaranteeing  access  for  individuals  to  attend  a 

POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  INSTlTUtlON  WITHOUT  REGARD 
TO  INCOME,  RACE,  NAT  lONAL' ORI G  IN  ,  SEX  OR  HANDICAP? 

-  Preparing  RESOURCES  FOR  the  workforce  in  order'to 

-  ASSURE  AN  ADEQUATE  LABOR  SUPPLY  FClRjMERGING  HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY  INDUSTRIES;  AND  FINALLY,  ^^^^^ 

-  Continuing.  TO  support  research,  development/  and 
innovation. 

Only  through  nationally  directed  efforts  in  these  areas 
CAN  THE  Federal  Government  assure  that  the  strength  of  all 
sectors,  particularly  our  defense  structure,  are  adequately 
maintained  through  major  investments  in  human  capital.  biKE 

EVERY  REGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,   IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  THIS 

•Island's  educational  community  bC  recognized  as  a  full  and 

EQUAL  PARTNER  I N.  ANY  DISCUSSIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  LEADING 


TO,  AND  SHAPiNS,  THE  NEW  FEDERALISM,  AND  THE  RHSWLTING  EFFECTS- 
OF  THE  ADMlNlSTRATiON'S  POLICIES  ON  HTGHER  EDUCATION. 

As  I  SPEAK  TO  YOU  TODAY,   I  MOST  UNDERSCORE  THE  MAJOR 
oOCIO-ECdNOMlC  PROBLEMS  WHICH  OUTLINE  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENt 

SITUATION  IN  Puerto  Rico,  and  se^ve  to  support  our  arguments 

FOR  seeking  higher  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  FOR  OUR  MINORITY 

population,. 

During  the  past  forty  years,  economic  development  efforts 

HAVE  propelled  PoeRTO  RicO  from  a  SUBSISTENCE-LEVEL  AGRiCU- 
TURAL  ECONOMY  TO  A  MODERN   INDUSTRlALiZED  SOCIETY,  HoWEVER, 
ALTHOUGH  THE  PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME  OF  PuERTO  RlCANS  GREW 
BY  112%  BETWEEN  1970.  AND  1979,  FROM  $1,88^1  TO  $^,93^1,  THIS 
INCREASE  IN  STILL  ONLY  3^  OF  $9,^158,  WHICH  CONSTrTUTES  THE 
N;rriONAL  AVERAGE  (FiG,  2)! 

We  also  have  a  serious  population  density  problem:  960 
^  persons  per  square  mile,  or  fifteen  times  the  national  average! 

FURTHERT-IORE,  A  PAINFUL  RECESSION  BEGINNING  IN  THE  LATTER  PART 
OF  1979,  CONTINUES  TO  AFFECT  THE  IsLAND'S  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE, 
WHICH  AVERAGED  22,8%  IN  1982,     AmONG  YOUTH,  AGED  It  TO  M 

years  cf  age,  this  figure  was  even  more  alarming,  and  stood 
at  over  50%  for  this  same  period,^^ 

Painful  though  these  numbers  may  be,  the  consensus  of 
econometric  models  points  to  a  projected  growth  rate  in  1983; 

SIgNS  OF  RECOVERY  3H0ULD  REANIMATE  VARIOUS  SECTORS.,  ALTHOUGH 
THIS  PROGRESS  WILL^NOT  DEVELOP  QUICKLY,     In  PuERTO  RiCO  DURING 


2/SdURCE;  PUERTO  Rico  Planning  Board,  dANUARY,' 1983. 
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THP  LAST  THRgE  MONTHS  THE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYED  WORKERS  HAS  IN- 
CREASED,  AND  IF  THIS  IS  SUSTAINED,   IT  CAN  HAVE  SOME  IMPACT  ON 
THE  HIGH  .UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  POPULATION  DENSITY  PROBLEMS  WHICH 
HAV'E  CREATED  RIPPLE  EFFECTS  THROUGHOUT  ALL  SECTORS.  PRIVATE 
AS  WELL  AS  PUBLIC,  DURING  THE  PAST  RECESSION,  TRADITIONALLY, 
EDUCATION  HAS  BEEN  VIEWED  AS  PARTICULARLY  IMPORTANT  IN  ADDRESS- 
ING THE6E  PROBLEMS,     We' BELIEVE  THAT  IT  IS  IN  OUR  SELF-INTEREST, 

■   DEFINED  BOTH  IN  ECONOMIC  AND  HUMAN  TERMS,  THAT  WE  MAKE  FULL  USE 
OF  THE  PRODUCTtVE  CAPACITY  OF  OUR  HUMAN  RESOURCES.     In  THAT  WE 
SUFFER  FROM  A  TOTAL  DEPENDENCE  ON  IMPORTED  ENERGY  SOURCES,  AND 
COUNT  ON  FEW  NATURAL  RESOURCES  TO  SUPPORT  3.2  MILLION  PEOPLE, 

_^UR  SOCIETY  MUST  SEEK  TO  OFFER  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNfTIES  THAT  WILL  PERMIT  MAXIMUM  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
WELL-BEING.     CONSEQUENTLY,.  AN  ; I NCREAS I NG LY  IMPORTANT  RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COMMUNITY'  HAS  BEEN'TO  RAISE  THE 
SKILL  LEVELS  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  CANNOT  SUCCEED  I N  THE  LABOR 

-     if  ...    -  .  _  _  _ 

MARKET  ONTIL  ADDiTIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  BROADENS  EMPtOY- 

MENT  OPPORTONITieS.  ^  

It  is  SPECIFICALtY  THIS  POLICY  THAT  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE 
DRAMATIC  RISE  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT, 

FROM  47,308  IN  1958  to  151,893  in  1983,^-^   Figure  3  shows  that 

CURRENT  ENROLLMENT  AT  MAJOR  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCAflON  REACHED  137,832  DURING  1983.     CONTINUING  INCREASES  IN 
ENROLMENTS  HAVE  ALSO  BEEN  SPURRED  BY  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
VETERANS  BENEFITS,  AS  WELl:  AS  THE  OPPORTUNiXY^FOR  HI-IHER  SALA" 
"  "rIEs/'aND  THE  POSITIVE  SOCIAL  VALUE  ASCRIBED  TO  A  UNIVERSITY 


1/Source:    Council  of  Higher  EDUcATtoN 
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-y      :  ■: 

DEGREE.    Other  statistics. may  be  cited  demonstrating  that 

1975  THE  ENROttMENT  IN  PRIVATE  COLLElES. AND  UNIVERSITIES  ■ 
SURPASSED  THAT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  UNIVERSITY  SySTEM  FOR^THE  FIRST 

TIME.    M  University  of  Puerto  Rico  was  not  able  to  accomo- 
date INCREASED  ENROLLMENTS"  GIVEN  THE  LACK  OF  RESOURCiS  FOR 
ADEQUATE  FACILITIES.  EQUIPMENT,  AND  THE  NEED  TO  ACHIEV,E  A 
BALANCED  STUDENT-FACULTY  RATIO  (FiG,  4).     IMAGINE  ALSO  THE 
CONSTRAINTS  AND  PROBLEMS  PACED  BY  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
URDER  TO  MEET.  tRE  DEMANDS  OF  SUDDEN" GROWTH  IN  ENROLLMENTS! 

Both  arsTEHs^,  public  and  private,  have  faced  problems  of 

OVERCROWDED  CL/..^iROC)MS  AMID  STUDENT  FAC I  LI TI  ES  ,  INADEQUATE 
LIBRARIES,  THE  SERIOUS  NEED. FOR  SPANISH  LANGUAGE  'TEXTS AND 

heavy  class  and  student  loads  for  faculty, 

The  point  I'm  making,  without  quoting  endless  tables  of 

STATISTICS,   IS  THAT  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  SECTOR  IN  PUSRTO  ' 

Rico  is  very  much  in  the  developmental  stage,  in  terms  of 

LACKING   INFRASTRUCTURAL  SUPPORT,  AND  THE  NEED  TO^READAPr  CUR- 
RICULUM AND  FACILITIES  TO  PREPARE  STUDENTS  FOR  HIGR  TECHNOLOGY,. 
ANALYTIC  SKILLS/  AND  MODERN  MANAGEMENT ' EMPUOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 

T  -^s.    This  situation  suggests  a  summary  examination  of  the 

FUNDING  LEVELS  AND  PROGRAM  PRIORITIES  PROPOSED  BY  THE  AdmI- 
MINSTRATION,  OR  UNDER  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE, CONGRESS  FOR  FEDERAL 

Fiscal  Year  198^;    I  would  like  to  present  some  of  my  thinking 

TO  YOU,  since  you  WILL  BE  EXAMINING  THESE. AND  OTHER  ISSUES 
during  THE  FORTHCOMING  SESSIONS  OF  THE  .98tR  CONGRESS  . 

V/E  are  deeply  DISTRESSED  TO  LEARN  OF  TRE  CONTI  NUI  NG  ;  RES- 
TRICTIONS PROPOSED  FOR  FEDERAL  STUDENT  ASS I  STANCE  PROGRAMS,  BY_ 


CHANGING  Pell  Grants.  Sopplemental  Grants  (SEOG)  and  State* 
StUDENT  Incentive  Grants  (SSIS),  In-^avor  of  the  "self-help" 

^^iT  PROGRAM.     To  OBTAIN  THESE  GRANTS.  STUDENTS  WOULD  HAVE. 
TO  PAY  At  LEAST  40  PERCENT  OF  THBIR  EDOCATION  BILL.  AFTER 
FAMILIES  CONTRIBUTE  THEIR  EXPECTED  SHARE.  EOT  BEFORE  THEY 

COULD  GET  Federal  -AID.    Students  could  meet  the  "self-help"^     .  « 
"       '         •  1  * 

requirement  through  earnings  from  the  eOLLEGE-VlORK  StUDY 

Program.    Should  these  proposals  pass,  we  would  see  many 

STUDENTS  UNABLE  TO  CUNTINUE  THEIR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  FOR 
ECONOMIC  REASONS.  BASED  ON  THE  FACT  THAT  APPROXIMATELY  Bo% 
OR.STUDENTS  RECEIVING ?ELL  GgANTS  (WITHIN  THE  PuBLIC  UnIVER- : 

siTY  System)  have  an  ELrGiBiLlTY  index  of  zero.  a"ny  question  k 

OF  y  iGHER-  FA^IILY  CONTR I  B^T  I  ONS  REPRESENTS  AN  UNBEARABLE' BUR- 

denT  We  must  also  consider 'that  youth  unemployment  is  high. 



THAT  it  is  difficult  FOR  THE  LABOR  MARKET  TO  ABSORB  NEW  EN- 
TRANTS. AND 'that  IN  Puerto  Ruso  over 75^  of  all  public  Uni- 

VEF^SITY  STUDENTS  CURRENTLY  QUALIFY  FOR  SOME  TYPE  OF  AID. 
TiGURE  5.   SHOWS  THE  GROWTH  OF  FINANCIAL  AID  WITHIN  THF.  UNI- 
VERSITY OF. PutRTO  Rico  System.    We  can  see  tRat  self-help 

.  PROPOSALS  WOULD  SEVERELY  LIMIT  ThE  ABILITY  OF  OUR  YOUTH  TO 
CONTINUE   IN.  O'R  obtain  ACCESS  TO.  A  POSTSECONIDARY  EDUCATIONAL  - 
INSTITUTION.  ,  . 

It   IS  IMPORTANT  JO  CONTINUE  Ta'sPEAK  OF  PeLL  GRANT  ASSIST- 
ANCE   IN  FINANCING  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  FOR  OUR  STUDENTS  AND 

, THEIR  FAMILIES.  '  At JHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO^RlCO  FOR  INSTANCEv 
FOR  PURPOSES  OF  THE  PeLL  SrANT.  COST-OF  ATTENDANCE .   I NCLUDI NG   .  : 
TUITION.   IS  ESTIMATED  AT ^APPROXIMATELY  $2,125.00.     UnDER  ; 
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^  PRESENT  Pell  Grant  policies  a  maximum  award  is  limited  to 

50?  PERCENT  OF  THE  COST  OF  EDUCAflON  OR  $1,800  WHICHEVER  IS 

.  LOWER,    The  truly  needy  student  at  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

CANNOT  BE_  AWARDED  MORE  THAN  $±',663  UNDER  EXISTING  LAW.  By 
RAISING  THE  MAXIMUM  AWARD  QNDER  CURRENT  UW,  THE  PERCENTAGE 
OF  COST  WOULD  ALpO  BE  RAISED,  THUS  EASING  THIS  UNFAIR  LIMITA- 
TION SOMEWHAT.  ^        •  ■  ' 

Likewise,  we  would  also  propose  an  upward  ADjusfMEHT  in 

DETESMTNING  COST-OF-ATTENDANCE  PROVISIONS  FOR  ROOM  AND  BOARD, 
TRANSPORTATION,  TEXTBOOKS,  AND  OTHER -RELATED  EXPENSES^WHI CH 
ARE  CURRENTLY  LI  MI  T^TOj^l^  500^  jRye.-COS-T-OI^f ENDANCE 
FOR  OUR  STUDENTS,  EXCLUDING  TUlTtON,   IS  CLOSER  TO  $2,180. 

Thus  there  is  a  gap  of  $680  for  Pell^Grant  recipients  which 

THE  STUDENT  MUST  .MAKE-UP  SOMEHOW;   IF  WE  A^  THE  TUITION  COST 
.OF  $525  TO  THIS  FIGURE,  THE  INEQUITABLE  AID  PACKAGING  SlTUA^ 
TION  BECOMES  MORE  EVIDENT  AND  REFLECTS  A  CRITICAL  NEED  FOR 

REVISION  (Fig,  6). 

"^OPIC  OF  INTEREST  TO  US  PERTAINS  TO  THE  PROPOSALS 
FOR  NEW  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS   INITIATIVES.     Me  SUPPORT 
LEGISLATION  TO  UPGRADE  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  INSTRUCTION 
SI^C^Xt  is  important  for  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  TO  MEET 
'THt  LABOR  FORCE  NEEDS  OF  NEW  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  INDUSTRIES'.  In 

Puerto  Rico,  the  electronic  computing  equipment  and  related 

PRODUCTS   INDUSTRY  HAS  REGISTERED  A  123.5.?  INCREASE  IN  TOTAL 
/NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  BETWEEN  1977  AND  1981;  ACCORDINGLY, 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  SHOULD  BE  AVAILABLE 
TO  .'SUPPORT  ONE  OF  THE  FASTEST  GROWING  ECONOMIC  SECTORS  OF  THE 

Island. 
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SeVERAl-  FACTORS  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  IN  DESIGN- 
ING NEW  UEcisCATION  TO  UPGRADE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THIS 
AREA,  INCLUDING  EMPHASIS  ON:     ASSURING  THAT  QUALIFIED  SCIEN"'' 
'tiSTS  and  engineers  SHALL  CONDUCT  TRAINING,  ASSURING  THAT 
TEACHER  IN-SERVICE  OR  PRESERVICE  TRAINING  PROVIDES  COLLEGE 
CREDITS,  PROMOTING  THE  NECESSARY  LEADERSHIP  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  IN  ASSESSING  LOCAL  TRAINING  NEEDS  AND  DESIGN- 
ING TRAINING  PROGRAMS.     FINALLY,  WE  MUST  EMPHASIZE  THE  IM- 
PORTANCE:OF  PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  FUNDS  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIP- 
MENT AND  FACILITIES. 

The  crisis  in  science  education  cannot  be  solved  through 

ONE  PROGRAM  APPROACH,  OR  A  SINGLE  PIECE  OF  LEGISLATION.  As 

THE  Reverend  William  J.  Byron,  PresiBent  of  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, RECENTLY  EXPLAINED  IN  TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HoUSE  EDUCA- 
TION AND  tABOR  Committee,  THE  Federal  Role  in _addressing  this 

PROBLEM  REQUIRES  THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  BOTH  THE  U .S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  (NSF) .  WE 

'  SUPPORT  THE  Reverend  Byron's  testimony,  delivered  on  behalf. 

OF  18  higher  education  associations,  WHICH  SUGGESTS  THAT  GRANT 
PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  iN 
THIS  AREA,  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON :     LINKAGES  BETWEEN  COLLEGES,  UNI- 
VERSITIES AND  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS;  AND 
RESEARCH  TO  SUPPORT  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS.  ThE 
PROGRAMS  SUGGESTED  FOR  NSF  AdMI N I STRAT ION  , WOULD  PROVIDE  I N- 
CEN'IVES  AND  RESOURCES  FOR  UPGRADING  TEACHING  FACULTY;  AS  WELL 
AS  EQUIPMENT,  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  RESOLmtES ,  AND  FACILITIES 
TO  COMPLEMENT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EdUCATION-'eFFDRT  .     We  URGE  YOU 
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TO  SERIOUSLY  CONSIDER  THESE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  PART  OF  A 
FEASIBLE  PLAN  TO  REINFORCE  THE  CAPABALITIES  OF  THE  SCIEN- 
TIFIC EDUCAtiON  SYSTEM, 

Another  item  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  today,  is  the 

IMPORTANCE  OF  TiTLE  III,  INSTITUTIONAL  AlD  PROGRAMS,  TO 
OUR  SMALLER  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.     ThE  PUBLIC  UNIVER- 
SITY^ SYSTEM  INCLUDES  SIX  SMALL  REGIONAL  CAMPUSES,  OF  WHICH 
FIVE  CURRENTLY  PARTICIPATE  IN,  OR  ARE  'AWAITING  FUNDING 
DECISIONS  FOR  TiTLE  III  PROPOSALS.     MoST  OF  THESE  IN ST I-  « 
TUTIONS  HAVE  BEE?^  ESTABLISHED  WITHIN  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS, 
AND  ARE  EXPERIENCING  GREATER  DEMANDS  AND  PRESSURE  FROM  THE 
COMMUNITIES  THEY  SERVE.     ThE  MAJORITY  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLING  AT 
OUR  SMALLER  REGIONAL  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES  ARE  LOW-INCOME,  DISAD- 
VANTAGED RURAL  YOUTHS,  WHO  GRADUATED  FROM  ThI  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM,    Frequently  these  youth  most  receive  tutorial  or 

REMEDIAL  TRAINING  TO  PURSUE  COLLEGE-LEVEL  STUD! ES  /  PARTi CU- 
LARLY  IN  LANGUAGE  SKILLS. 

More  resources  are  needed  for  Title  III.   The  Adminis-  - 

TRATIdN's  EMPHASIS  ON  INCREASING  THE  CLAIMS  OF  HISTORICALLY 

Black  Colleges  and  Universities  to  Federally  sponsored  minor- 
ity PROGRAMS  GOES  BEyOND  THE  REFERENCES  INCORPORATED  IN  THE 

CURRENT  Title  III  legislation.    Executive  Order  No.  12320 
URGES  Federal  agencies  to  strengthen  the  capacities  of 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities,  however,  we 

MUST  question  WHETHER  THIS  POLICY  TRUlY  REFLECTS  THE  PROVI- 
SION OF  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORT 
TO  OUR  INSTITUTIONAL  UNITSV     In  FIGURE  7  WE  HAVE  INCLUDED  A". 


^^0 
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COPY  OF  A  RECENT  LETTER  SENT  TO  THE  HoNORABtE  BaLTASAR  CoRRADA/ 

THE  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  RicO/  wherein  Dr.  Alexander 
floRiN  OF  the  National  Science  Foundation  is  using  Executive 
Order  No.  12320  as  a  basis  for  accepting  only  one  grant  for 

REVIEW  purposes  FROM  OUR  ENTIRE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM/  DURING  THE  : 
FUNDING  CYCLE  FOR  THE  RESEARCH  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MINORITY  INSTI- 
TUTIONS (RIMI)  PROGRAM.    Significantly,  such  Federal  action 

NOT  ONLY  DISCRIMINATES  AGAINST  NON-HISTORICAL  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS  HAVING  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  BLACK  STUDENTS/  BUT  ALSO 
AGAINST  THOSE  WITH  LARGE  ENROLLMENTS  OF  SPT^NI SH-SPEAKI NG  STU- 
DENTS AS  IS  THE  CASE/   IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RiCO'S  CAM- 
PUSES.   National  policy  should  reflect  the  significance  of  the 
RESULTS  of  the  1986  Gensus,  indicating  that  Hispanics  will  soon 

CONSTITUTE  THE  LARGEST  MINORITY  IN  THE  NaTION/  FACING"  INCREAS- 
ING NEEDS  FOR  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATlbN  AID. 

Title  III  funding  thato  is  vital  towards  improving  the 

QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION  I s'  ALSO:  CURRENTLY  ALLOCATED  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  ELIGIBILITY  FACTORS  EMPHASIZING  "AVERAGE  PeLL"  AND  "AVERAGE 
STUDENT  aid"  AWARDS/  BOTH  CRITERIA  WHICH  DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST 
OUR  INSTITUTIONAL  .UNITS  WITH' LOW  TUITION  AND  FEES  AND  MANY 
STUDENTS  LIVING  OFF-CAMPUS.     As  WAS : MENTI ONED  ELSEWHERE  IN 
THIS  STATEMENT/  THESE  AVERAGES  SHOULD  BE  CHANGED,  ALREADY 
COMPETITION  FOR  TiTLE  III  FUNDS  IS  EXTREME/  BOTH  WITHIN  PUERTO 

Rico  and  in  the  continental  United  States.   The  issues  of 

VARIOUS  SET-ASIDES  AND  INEQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OR  ELIGIBILITY 
criteria  suggest  the  need  for  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES  AND  SIMPLI-  . 
FICATION. 
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 "^^"^R  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  CURRENTLY  USE  THESE 

MONIES  FOR  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  AND  TO  ESTABLISH  FRAMEWORKS 
TO  SUPPORT  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT.     A  FEW  EXAMPLES  OF  THESE 
EFFORTS,  AS  DESCRIBRD  IN  TiTLE  III  PROPOSALS,  OR  ONGOING 
PROJECTS  AT  SOME  OF  OOR  I NSTITUTi ONAL  UNI TS ,  DESERVE  MENTION: 

-  At  the  Ponce  Technological  University  College, 
Title  III  supports  practical  skill  improvewent 
and  science  training  in  chemistry,  biology,  " 
and  physics, 

-  Arecibo  Technological  University  College  is 

STRENGTHENING  CAREER  COUNSELING  AND  TRAINING. 

SERVICES;  DEVELOPING  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MODULES  FOR  FACULTY  IMPROVEMENT  AND  HIGHER; 
STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT;  AND  STRENGTHENING  THE 
MANAGEMENT  CAPABILITIES  OF  LOW  AND  MID-LEVEL 

administrative  staff. 

-  Eayey  University  College  proposes  to  utilize 
Title  1 1 1  , support  For  English  an0  Spanish 

LANGUAGE  SKILL  IMPROVEMENT;  SpECIAL  EDUCATION, 

AND  AN  Academic  Resource  Center,  as  well  as 

STRENGTHENING,  INSTITUTIONAL  PLANNING  AND 
^research  ACTIVITIES. 

-  Ia  Montana  Regional  College,  in  Utuado,  proposes 

TO  DEVELOP  A  LONG-RANGE  PLAN  WHICH  WILL  LEAD  TO 
THE  ASSESSMENT' OF  PRIORITY  PROGRAMS  FOR  FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT. 
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-  WmncAO  University  College's  Title  III  Resources 
assist  in  strengthening  managerial  systems. 
Counseling  Services,  and  Xhe  Industrial  Chemis- 
try Program;  as  well  as  promoting  necessary 
development  projects  and  activities. 

-  ftGUADiLLA  Regional  College  has  chosen  to  streng- 
then THE  Associate  Degree  Program  in  Business 
Computer  Programming,  improve  fiscal  mana;gement 

THROUGH  systems  ANALYSIS  AND  AUTOMAT I C  DATA 
PROCESSING.   IMPLEMENT  A  REMEDIAL  SPANlSH  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS Skills  Program,  and  effect  changes  in  the 

FIRST  YEAR  ENGLISH  COURSE.  AS  WELL  AS  OFFER  SPECIAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  HIGH  RISK  STUDENTS. 
I  HAVE  GIVEN  THESE  EXAMPLES  BECAUSE  IT  IS  CRITICAL  TO  - 
UNDERSTAND  THAT  THESE  ACTIVITIES  WOULD  NOT  BE  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT 

Title  III  funds,  since  the  greater  portion  of  our  annual  bud- 
gets ARE  COMMITTED  TO  BASIC  OPERATIONS.     It  BECOMES  INCREAS- 
INGLY FRUSTRATING  FOR  THESE  SMALLER.  DEVELOPINr,  INSTITUTIONS 
TO  RESPOND  TO  THE  EXISTING  DEMANDS  OF  TECHNOLOGY  WITH  DECREASED 

Federal  resources,  little  "state  of  the  art"  equipment,  and 

FEW  PROGRAMS -IN  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  FIELDS  TO  ADDRESS  LABOR  MARKET 
DEMANDS.     An  ADDITIONAL  ACTION  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  PERTAINS 
TO  CHANGES  IN  PaRT  C.  TO  ALLOW  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
FINANCIALLY  NEEDY  COLLEGES  TO  USE  TiTLE  III  CHALLENGE  SrANTS 
FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  BUILDING  ENDOWMENTS,     ThIS  ALSO  INDICATES 
THAT  THE  PROGRAM'S  FUNDING  LEVEL  AND  AUTHORIZATION  CEI LING 
SHOULD  BE  RAISED  TO  ALLOW  FOR  THE  BROADENEa  ALLOWABLE  ACTIVITIES 
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Another  urgent  problem  faced  by  the  institutional  units 
comprising  the  university  system  is'  inadequate  physical 

PLANTS.      In  yiARCH  OF  1978  I  PRESENTED  TESTIMONY  "BEFORE  CON- 
GRESSMAN William  Ford  during  an  oversight  hearing  on  facility 

CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS  HELD  HERE  IN  SaN  JuAN.     ThEN  AS  NOW  THE 
NATURE  AND  EXTENT  CF  CONSTRUCTION  OR  RENOVATION  REQUIREMENTS 
ARE  CRITICAL.     In  FigURES  8  AND  9,  ATTACHED  TO  THE  WRITTEN 
TEXT  OF  THIS  STATEMENT,  WE  HAVE   INCLUDED  AN   INVENTORY  OF 
APPROVED  SYSTEMWIDE  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS/  DEMONSTRAT- 
ING THAT  THE  EXISTING  P'HySICAL  rACItlTiES  OF  ODR  CLASSROOMS, 

laboratories  and  campus  support  services  are  severely  strained.. 
This  however  does  not  include  all  existing  construction  and 

IMPROVEMENT  NEEDS  FOR  1983-87,  ESTIMATED  AT  A  TOTAL  OF  $81 
million;  the  actual  approved  amount  of  $51  MILLION  FALLS  SHORT 
OF  ACTUAL  NEEDS rASSESSMENTS  IN  THIS  AREA,     In  SOME  CASES  THE 

need  for  expansion  or  renovation  may  even  affect  accredita- 
tion status. 

Beyond  immediate  priorities  to  meet  the  mo'st  critical 
construction  and  renovation  requirements/  few  resources  remain 
to  meet  the  demands  fdr  up-to-date  -instrumentation  and  research 

FACILITIES.     We  therefore  urge  full  funding  for  LEtiiSLATIVE 
PROPOSALS  THAT  ALLOW  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RENOVATION  OF  UNIVERSITY 
FACILITIES,  WITHOUT  LIMITING  THEIR  SCOPE  SOLELY  TO  ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY,  DORMiTORiES  OR  ACCESS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED.  SuCH 
PROPOSALS  SHOULD  ALSO  ALLOW  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  TO  UP- 
GRADE LIBRARY,  RESEARCH  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CLASSROOM  FACILITIES 
AND  EQUIPMENT  TO  SUPPORT  STATE-OF-THE-ART  TECHNOLOGY  AND  AN  1 
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innovative  tearning  environment,    emptoyment-generatlng  pro- 
jects, such  as  public  works  programs/  can  also  support  college 
and  university  construction,  reconstruction.  and  renovation 
projects  by  targeting  sections  of  the  legislation  to  address 
this  problem.    more  importantly.  title  vii^of  the  higher 
Education  Act.  specifically  addresses  efforts  to  assist  higher 
education  in  rebuilding  the  infrastructure  of  college  campuses/ 
and  as  such,  it  should  be  reactivated  and  fully  funded  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  the  statute  especia(j.ly  for  those  regions  of 

THE  CjOONTRY  LIKE  PoERTO  RiCO  WHERE  THERE  IS  DEMONSTBATED  NEED. 

What  of  our  largIr  campuses,  and  c'onc&'Sn^.  for  promoting  • 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT?    WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  LEARN  THAT  THE 

Administration  is  seeking  increases  for  basic  research  in 

THE  physical  SCIENCES  AND  ENGINEERING.     HoWEVER.  A  WORD  OF 
CAUTION  IS   IN  ORDER.     In  TODAY'S  WORLD  RESEARCH  FUNDING  IS 
EXTREMELY  COMPETITIVE.  AND  FREQUENTLY  SCHOOLS  WITH  THE  BEST 
LABORATORIES.  AND  A  WELL  ESTABLISHED  RESEARCH  RECORD  TEND  TO 
MAINTAIN  A  STEADY  FLOW  OF  FEDERAL  SUPPORT.  WHILE  DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS  SUFFER.     WITHOUT  AN   INITIAL  EXTERNAL  BOOST  TO 
ATTRACT  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  STAFF,  OR  ADEQUATELY  EQUIP  LABO- 
RATORIES, dUR  INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  A  DIFFICULT  TJME  OBTAINING 
RESEARCH. SUPPORT  FROM  EXISTING  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS, 

We  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  SOME  DEGREE  OF  ASSURED  STABILITY 
IN  BASIC  RESEARCH  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  PUERTO  RiCO's  HIGHER 
EDUCATION   INSTITUTIONS.  INCLUDING  POTENTIAL  STRATEGIES  FOR 

iNcLUDiNG  THIS  Island's  scientific  community  in  basic  re-   

SEARCH  CONDUCTED  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT  AGREEMENTS.  SoME 
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CAMPUSES  OF  THE  UnIVEr'sITY  OF  PUERTO  RiCO  HAVE  AN  ADEQUATE 
FRAMEWORK  FROM  WKI^CH  TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  DEVELOP  ENERGY,  LIFE 
SCIENCES,  PHYSICAL  AriD  ENGINEERING-RELATED  RESEARCH  AND  TRAIN- 

ll?b  PROGRAMS  WHICH  CAN  SERVE  AS  A  MODEL  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN. 

0  _     

The  Mayaguez  Campus,  on  the  western  coast,  houses  a 
School  of  Engineering'  and  Agricultural  Sciences,  including 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION,  THE  ENGINEERING  RE- 
SEARCH Center,  and  the  Marine  Sciences 'Research  Laboratory, 

AMONG  OTHER  SPECIALIZED  UNlTS.  .       '-^  • 

The  Rfo  Piedras  CampUs,  the  largest  of  the  three  main 
campusf.s  of  the  university  system,  has  severau  researchi  cen- 
ters within  the  colleges  of  humanities,  soci al^sc i ences , 
Business  Administration  and  Educatioi^.    Also,  the  College 
OF  Natural  Sciences  actively  encourages  faculty  research  and 
competition  for  external  funds, 

This  College  Operates  one  of  three  Sraddate  Resource 
Center's  for  Science  and  Engineering  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
THE  University  of  Puerto  Rico.    Through  this  important  pro- 
gram IN  THE  last  3  YEARS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  PROMOTE  RESEARCH  A; 
AN  INTEGRAL  TEACHING  COMPONENT ' WI TH I N  OUR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
THROUGH  SPECIALIZED  TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  SUMMER  PROGRAMS  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH,  CONDUCTED  IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS,     ThE  CenTER  HAS  ALSO  BEEN  INSTRUMENTAL 
IN  DEVELOPING  NEW  DOCTORAL  AND  MASTER'S  PR0GRAMS~IN  CHEMICAL- 

Physics,  Biology,  and  Industrial  Engineering;'  respectively;' ~ 
as  well  as  launching  cooperative  programs  between  industry, 
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MAINLAND  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  CeNTER's  FACULTY  AND  GRADUATE 

students.  focusing  on  .sf  ec  i all zed  research  and  studies, 

In  that  the  original  National  Science  Foundation  prant 
FOR  THE  Center  expires  in  the  fall  of  198^.  we  are  pledped 

TO  CONTINUE  SUPPORT  WITH  LOCAL  FUNDS.  AND  SEEKING  OTHER 
PRIVATE  AND  PboLlC  SOURCES  FOR  STABLE  FUNDING.  MATHEMATICS 
AND  SCIENCE  MEASURES  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  FOP  FISCAL 
YEAR  1984  WOULD  SERVE  TO  BOLSTER  THE  GeNTEr'S  ACTIVITIES.  " 

particularly  the  area  of  sta^^f  development  fop  shorta'^e 
occupations  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  fields." 

^The  ^"eDical  Sciences' Campus  also  represents  another 
institution  of  the  university  system  which  is  an  important 

cornerstone  FOR  'FUNDAMENTAL  LIFE  SCIENCES  RESEARCH.  DURING 
THE  PAST  YEAR  THIS  CAMPUS  SUCCEEDED  IN  PUBLISHING  THE  FIRST 
TWO  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PUERTO  RiCO  HEALTH  v^CtENCES  JoURNAL. 

This  perioIdicaL/  made  possible  by  private  sector  support. 

WILL  do  MQCH  to  disseminate  THE  IDEAS  AND  POODOCTS  OP  PuER^TO 

Rico's  scientific  community  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  a  final  example  of  the  University's  commitment  to 
research,  one  must  mention  tRe  University  of  Puerto  ^ico  Center 
for  Energy  and  Environment  Research  which  has  received  sup- 
port from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  por  several  decades. 
This  Center  comprises  an  impoptant  investment_for.  Puerto  Rico ---^ 

"given  THE  POTENTIAL  BENEFITS  OF  EXPLORIN'^  ALTERNATIVE  SOURCES 
OF  ENERGY.    INCLUDING  BIOMASS.  SOLAR.  AND  OCEAN  THERMAL  ENERGY. 

^0  STATEMENT  PERTAINING  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  ROLE 
IN  AIDING  THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  NEEDS  OF  PuERTO  P.ICO's  HIGHER 
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EDUCATION  SECTOR,  CAN  BE  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  MENTIONING  DOR  SOP- 
PORT  FOR  H,R.  2708,  FdCUSED^N  PROMOTING  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
PRdFlCiENCY.     I  WISH  TO  EMPHASIZE  THE   IMPORTAKCE  OF' PROVIDING 
PRODUCTiVE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PuERTO  RiCO's  YOUTH  TO  BENEFIT 
FROM  SUCH  LEGISLATION,  AND  TO  ENSURE  STA.TELIKE  TREATMENT  FOR 

THE  Island  Under  new  programs  in  this  area.    In  considering 
the  issue  of  allowable  langua^ges  for  americans  to  learn  under 
this  legislation,  we  direct  ourselves  to  the  importance  for 
oUr  students  of  learning '^English,    Since  Spanish  is_xhe  ver- 
nacular, AND  THE  MOST  WIDELY  USED  LANGUAGE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 

Puerto  Rico,  Congressional  legislation  proposing  langOage 

PROFICIENCY  SHOULD  ALLOW  OUR  STUDENTS',  WHOSE  "ucUAL  LANGUAGE" 

^is  NOT  English,  to  overcome  this  language  barrier.  Specifi- 
cally, SUCH  legislation  should  allow  English  to  be  taUgRt  as 

AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  GRANTS  MADE  TO  PuERTO  RlCO's  RiGfl  EDUCA- 
tion institutions  to  strengthen  and  improve  english  language 
learning  throughout  the.island. 

Although  Spanish  is  part  of  our  rich  cultural  Heritage, 
English  language  proficiency  is  important  in  strengthening 
OUR  bonds  to  the  English-speaking  mainland,    Fundamental  to 

FUTURE  relationships  WITH  OUR  MAINLAND  COLLEAGUES,  SHOULD  ' 
ALSO  BE  THE  RECOGNITION  THAT  PUERTO  RICO  PROVIDES  A  UNIQUE 
,     AND  FAVORABLE  ENVI RONMENT' FOR  LEARNrNG  SPANISH.     ThUS  WE 
WOULD  ALSO  URGE  THAT  POLICYMAKERS  MAY  WISH  TO  CONSIDER  THE 
POTENTIAL  BENEFITS  OF. LOCATING  SPECIAL  SPANISH  LANGUAGE  INS- 
TRUCT I  ONAL  CENTERS  OR  PROGRAMS  IN  PUERTO  RiCO  TO  ASSIST  MAIN- 
LANDERS  WISHING  Td^ACHIEVE  SPANISH  PROFICIENCY.     In  THIS 
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RESPECt,  tHE  American  Council  on  Education  is  interested  in 

COOftDiNATING  A  PROGRAM  THAT  WOULD  BRING  TO  THE  IsLAND  LARGE 

NUMBERS  of=  University  students  from  different  institutions 
.  IN  THE  United  States  during  summer  periods  in  o.^der  to  learn 
Spanish. 

In  closing,  I  urge  you  once  again  to  consider  including 
Puerto  Rico  as  an  equal  partner  i.n  discussions^  negotiations 
and  decisions  regarding  federal  support  for  education.  our 
higher  educatlon  institutions  serve  a  100%  minority  popula- 
TION OF  American  citizens  having  the  potential  to  contribute 

POSITIVELY  TO  THE  BALANCED)  GROWTH  OF  THE  NaTION  AND  THE  ENVI- 
ronmental soundness  and  stability  of  the  caribbean  regi.on.- 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  ideaS/  and. 
to  present  these  concerns  to  you.  '  ^' 

In  ORDER  TO  DOCUMENT  SOKe/oF  THE  INFORMATION  I  HAVE 
REFERRED  TO  THIS  MORNING,  WE  HRVE  PREPARED  SOME  TABLES  AND • 
DIAGR/\MS  WHICH  ARE  INCLUDED  AS  APPENDICES  FOR  TH^  WRITTEN' 
RECORD.     I   LOOK  FORWARD  TO  DlfiCUSS'-ING  SOME  OF  THESE  MATTERS 
WITH  YOU  PERSONALLY  DURING  YqUR  STAY  IN  PuERTO  Rl CO . 
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APPENDICES 


GoMMONWEAtlH-OF  PUERTO  RiCO  UNIVERSITY 

System,  1983  ^ 


Per  Capita  PERsof^At  Income-Srowth,  South 
AND  United  States  1970-80 

Enrollment  of  Major  Accredited  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  in  Puerto  Rico,  1982-83 


University  of  Puerto  Rico  Enrollment: 
1976-83 


Utj!;JVERSITY  of  PUERTO  RlCO:     FEDERAL  FINANCIAL 

.Aid  Programs;  1988-83 


University  of  Puerto  Rico  UNDERGRADUATi_PELL 
Grant  Recipients:   Annual  Cost  of  Attendance 
Estimates  * 


Letter  Expressing  support  for  Executive  Order 
No.  12320 


Uni vers iTY^OF.PyERTd  Rico:'   Overview  of  Total 
Estimated  Capital- Improvement  Projects 
(1982-83  THROUGH  1985-87) 

University  of  Puerto  Ricoj    Inventory  of  Capital 
Improvement  Projects,  two  year  Summary  Pro- 
jections BY  Institutional  Unit  (1982-84) 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 


I  (ItDVATI  UNO  UCULlUKATt 

3  OUH UmVUIIUCOlLHH 



TtCHNOlOIICAL  UNIVCillTY  COllIU 

^  Mtiiiiiiljioijiiicoiimi  . 
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PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL. INCOME- 
SOOTH  ANDrU^S, 
1970  -  1980 

GROWTH 

1970 

1980 

Percent 
Increase 

Percent 
of  U.S.  Averaqei/ 

ai  ARAM  A 

$2,892 

$7,484 

1 58:7% 

79% 

ADfc'AMC  AC 

2,791 

7  ,180 

157.2 

76- . 

3,698 

8,987 

143 .0 

95 

vitUKbIM 

•a  •ann 

Q  nnn 
o  ,uuu 

142.4 

85 

NtiH  1  ULnY 

3  ,U/b 

7 ,71 8 

1  bU.9 

'  82 

COUISIANA 

3,023 

8,282 

173.9 

88 

MISSISSIPPI 

2,547 

6,508 

155.5 

69 

NORTH.CflROLINA 

3,200 

7,852 

145.3 

83 

,3,341 

9,081 

171.8 

96 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

2,951 

7,519 

154.7 

79 

TENNESSEE 

3,079 

7,786 

152.8 

82 

TEXAS 

3,507  . 

9,513 

171.2 

1di 

VIRGINIA 

3,677 

9,435 

156.5 

1dd 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

3,038 

7,831 

157.7 

83 

U.S.  AVERAGE 

3,893 

9,458 

142.9 

ibb 

SOUTH  AVERAGE 

3,272 

8,443 

158.8 

89 

2,934^/ 

34i/ 

PUERTO  RICO 

1  ,884 

112.0^/ 

.  a/Base  on  U.S.  Average  of  $9^458 


b/1979 


Source:    U.S.  Department  of _Co{nmercei_Bureau_i3f  Economic  Analysis 
"1980  State  Per  Capita  Personal  Income",  May  3,  1981. 


Figure  2 
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ENROLLMENT  OF  MAJOR  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  PUERTO  RICO,  -  1982-83 
(HeadcdUrit) 

University  of  Puerto  Rico                  |  51,273 

Iriteraniericari  University                   -  37,741 

Catholic  University  13,048 

Ana  G.  Mendez  Educational  Fburidatibri  15,232 

University  of  the  Sacred  Heart  7,275 

Central  University  Of  Bayamfin  1,724 

/American  College  of  Puerto  Rico  '  '       ,  3,518 

Caribbean  University  College  2,694 

World  University  5,327 

137^32 


Source:    Council  of  Higher  Education 

Figure  3 
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Rio  Piedras  Campus 

fiayaguez  Campus 

Micai  Sciences  Campus 

Cayey  University  College 

Hamacac  Oniversity  College 

U^im  Technological 
Oiiiverslty  College 

e 


Carolina  Regional  College 

La  Mofitaiia  Regional 
College  (Utuado)* 

TOIAL 


-..-jrasin-OFJmiico- 

ENROLLHl  FOR-ilCftDEHIC.yEftRS  llJfi-83 
(Headcdunt) 


WR7 

19?7-78 

1978-79 

1979-8n 

1<)P0.81 

1981-^2 

i9fl?.8: 

24,216 

23,531 

^   _  _  _ 

22,816 

23,373 

21,267 

19,755 

9,130 

8,767 

•8,899 

8,339 

8,8i 

9,238 

2,120 

2,835 

2,583 

2,576 

-  —  \ 

'  2,62fi 

3,137 

2,351 

'  2,601 

2,601 

2,695 

2,83P 

'3,155 

3,319 

3,233 

3i343 

3,2// 

o;oco 

1  £01 
J,tl7J 

i  w 

J,  J'!/ 

2,793 

2,879 

3,136 

3,963 

3,967 

1 

3,908 

w 

Z,3d9 

/:,jt)3 

0-ilC7  ' 

,1,'nr 

1,922 

I,5Z3 

1,30!) 

(> 

1,005 

•  1,036 

1,133 

1,045 

1,067 

1,160 

1,257 

1  ntJC 

l,tU't 

^ 

■ 

m 

195 

417 

507 

50,225— 

-MS- 

Sip? 

52,703 

61,150 

51,273. 

.Surce:  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Office  of  Hanagient  Infonnation  Systans,  Central  Siinistratlon^ 
^Founded  in  1979    .    .  " 
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DtilC  Grjiit 
fell  Crwt 


Uljlllillvl!  Hill  -  - 
IllUlllillQIItl  CllllU 


Ciiiitijc  yiiiL  bti/v 


Su|l|l.ll!|i<llJ;4l.l|j|ll'(tl()ll 

O|i[iorlunily  riitnl 


GuiriiilcedStiiiidiUuiiu 


ivDji'ticii  in  mm 


TOmS:  l38HilHoll 


Offlctof  Financial  Aid 
Central  fiinistration- 


Figures 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO  UNDERGRADUATE  PEtt  GRANT  RECIPIENTS: 
ANNUAL  COST  OF  ATTENDANCE  ESTIMATES.  1982-83 


^Fu4^on  and  related  e/nenses-^  51625.^ 

'^^T^^on  (450.00) 

Fees  (laboratory  and  other)  (140.00) 

Medical  Services  (  35.00) 

Textbooks  and  learning  materials  170.00 

Room  and  board^^  1  500.00 

"e^ls              .        :  (fi0.d.dO) 

HoQsing  (7dd.rid) 

fransportatlon  (variable)-^  36d . 00 

Other: (M1sc:  expenses)  — ISd.OO 

TOTAL            .     ^   .'                     ^  ^  $2,805.00^ 


a/    Based  on  15  credits  per  semester,  at  $15:00  per  credit. 

b/    Based  cm_staodard_budgets_and  averages  for  the  public  University 
System  and  propietary  schools  throaghoat  Puerto  Rico. 

c/    Assumes  expense's  averaging  S2.Q0  per  day  for  ISO  days. 

6/    Excluding  tuition  and  fees,  cost  of  attendance  is  $2,180.00 

Figure  6 
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WAVJ^lfJt  •  t  r  iiM  i»C 

Division  of  Research  Initiation 
ahcl  liitprovenient 

April  21,  19C3 


Honorable  S.altasar_Corrada 
House  of  Representatives 
Uashington,  D.C.  20515 


De?>r  Mr.  Cbrrdcia: 

Tliarik^yorrdc  your  letter-of  5  April  to  Dr.  Knapp /about  tHe  eligibi]ity_of_the 
aniverslty  of  Puerto  Rico  for  awards  in-the  FduridafiOn's  program  for  Research: 
Iiaprovement  in  Minority  institutibris  (RIMI). 

As  vou  know,  the  Uriiversifyof  Puerto  Rico  is  indeed  eligible  to^ 

\n  kis  program,  arid  1  n. fact  received.  an  award  last  year.  H^^^^ 

i  inn  ted  the^^  (and  all  otber.universi  ty  systems)  to  onc^  submission  to  the 

Mr    Richard  G^eeo's  letter  of  8  April  to^Or.  Ismael  Almodovar.-lD-toef. 
this    imitation  serves  two  purposes:      1    it  permits.  as_to_p  ace_prim^ry 
emphas  s  on  oSr  obligations  to  support  historically  black.cologec  and 
universities  in  response  to  the  President's  Executive  Order  1?320.  whi^h 
was  the  basis  for  the  RIMI  prograffl._and_t2LTt  Permits  us  to  distribute  the 
limited  resburces  available  for.thisQrogram  with  greater  equlty^and  _ 
diversity  ann^ng  the  wide  range.of  eligiblej-nstitutions.    We  believe  the 
restrictibri  is  Justified  by  these  considerations. 

Please  let  me  know  if  ypu_ require  any  addltibhal^lnfp  In  this  matter. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  Foundation  and  its  work. 


Attoctitnent 
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 ySIVERSin  OF-PUERti!)  wco  ■  — 

OVERVIEW. 0F:T0TfiC.ESTIHSIEO..CfiPmi:-IHPROyEH£NT.  PROJECTS 
(Fiscal. YearsJM-ia.ttifOiighJSSe-S?) 
(in  Thousands  of  dollars! 


institutional  Unit 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

.  .TOTSt  . 
1983-1987 

ftfo  Pledras  Campus 

2,500 

i  ,700 

i,35()  : 

■  j,2d(j 

7,95(j 

Mayaguez  Campus 

1,000 

1,700 

2,025 

1  ,550. 

900 

7,175  . 

yicai  Sciences  Can> 'is 

850 

i.iod 

m 

•725 

700 

4,365 

Cayey  University  Ccllege 

* 

1,800 

1,500 

600 

900 

300 

■  5,100 

Humacao  University  College 

1,D48 

1,900 

'  1 ,500 

1,200 

400 

6,048 

Regional  College  System 

3,365 

4,335 

-  3,175 

4,357 

2,765 

17,997 

AiSniriistratibn  of  Regional  Lbl  letjes 

(50) 

(80) 

(20). 

(50) 

(50) 

(250) 

Aguadilla  Regional  College 

(60) 

(400) 

(50) 

'(75) 

(50) 

(635) 

Arecibb  Tectinblbgical  Uiiiv.  College 

(50) 

(325)' 

(85) 

(26?) 

(0) 

^  (727) 

Bayamfin  Technological  Univ.  College 

(130) 

(350) 

(425) 

(400) 

(50) 

(1,355)  ■ 

CarcHfia  Rebibnal  Cdllecie 

(2.0101  " 

12.DD0) 

{l;5D0l  ■ 

-  (-2 .5001  - 

-(1^500)-'- 

-  (9,510) 

Ponce  Technological  Univ.  College 

;(K)  _ 

(180) 

(95j 

(65) 

,  (65) 

(470) 

la  Hbntafia  Regional  College 

(1,000) 

* 

(1.000) 

(1,000) 

(1.000) 

(1.050) 

(5,050) 

Central  Administration  and 
Botanical  Garden 

37 

125 

850 

335 

135 

1,472 

 24G- 

 240— 

— 

-  -  200  - 

893 

Reserve  ,  

■ 

TOTAt 

.  10,600 

.  12,600 

'  10,500 

.  10,600  . 

6.600 

51 ,000 

Source:  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Office  of  Planning 

cind  Develop 

ment,  Central 

Aiinistratii 

)n 

1 
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University  of  Puerto  Rico      •  - 
inventory  ol'  Capital  Improvenieht  Projects^    Two  Year 
Sunmary  Projections  by  Institutional  Unit  (1982-83  Through  1983-84) 


fnstitutional  Uirrt- 


 Projected  Cost 

Hn^  thousands 


Rfo  Piedras  Campus 


Mayaguez  University  Campus 


< 


1»700 


1,270 


30 


liOOO 


200 

Subtotal  4,200 
900 


250 


50 


1  ,350 


150 


2.700 


^rojgct  Type  and  Rationale 


  Subtotal 

Source:    University  of  Puerto  Rico  - 

Office  of  Pldrifiihg-and  Development 
Central  Administration  ^ 
Figure  9  (a) 


Law_Schodl_=  Building  expansion 
to  meet  accreditation  require- 
ments 

College.Qf  Hymanlties  -  Build- 
ing_expansion  and  remodeling 
to  address  deteriorating 
conditions 


School  of  Public  Conmunications- 
1 and  acqui s i  t i bh  for  adequate 
facilities  construction  . 

Campus-wide  -  Physical  plant 
improvements  to  correct  serious 
conditions  and  deterioration 


Campus-wide  -  Modifications  for 
energy  cbnservatibri 


Oepartment.Qf^odustrlal  Engi- 
neering -  expansion  to  meet 
accreditation  requirements 


Campua-wldephysicar plant  __ 
improvements  to  correct  dete- 
riorating conditibns  in  blder 
buildings 


Fish  Hatchery  -  Improvements 
to  facilities  to  meet  cbhtrac- 
tual  oBligatldns.and  increase 
economic  potential 

PiHerb  Building  Expansion  - 
additional  facilities  are^,, 
cri  ti  cal  ly  needed  for^lass- 
rooms.  laboratbries,  graduate 
student  and  administrative 
offices 

Design  plans  for  the  expansion 
bf  the  Library  Building  Faci- 
lities 
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Institutional  Unit 
Medical  Sciences  Campus 


Subtotal 


Projected  Gost  ?      -           '  ~~_ 
Vn  thousands  of  ddJIars^       Prbject-4Vpc  and   

1,350  Main  Building  5th.  floor  arid 

Wing_-  Expansion  and  tenoyatiob 
to  meet  the  facility  demands  of 
i  ricreased  enrol Iment,  and  to 
maintain  adequate  facilitie'; 
for  excellence  in  teaching  and 
laboratory  research 

TOO  Campus-wide_-_Physical  plant 

remodel  ing.  and  repairs,  to... 
inhibit  deteriorating  condi- 
tions and  bbsdiescerice 

P^rkjnS.  bui  1  ding ^and  connecting 
walkways  -  Construction  of  new 
facilities  to  correct  hazardous 
vehicle  movement.add  assure  the 
safety  of  pedestrians  moving 
■  between  buildings 


Cayey  University  College 


25 


2:,  400 
775 


University  Security  and  Support 
Services  _r  Terminate-new  cons- 
truction for  adequatSf-space  to 
house. workshops  and  offices  for 
support  personnel 

tibtary-  New  construction  to 
meet  accreditation  requirements' 


Physical  Education  -  New  cons- 
truction to-provide-effective 
athletic  services  and  instruc- 
tion to  students 


75 


25 


Source: 


Subtotal  3>30Q 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Office  of  Plaririirig  arid  Development 

Central  Aair.iilistratiori 

Figure  9  (b) 


CampuSrwide  -.Remodel lng_ahd 
improvements  to. repair  and 
renovate  old  army  camp  facilities 

Education  Building  -.Remodeling 
to  address  critical  conditions  ■ 
imposed  by  rapid  deterioration 
of  eitistlhg  structure 


22-lyi2        84  4 


Project  Cost 
-f-tf»  thousanJs  -of  dollars) 


uinacab  University  College 


1,924 


Subtotal  2^^948 
Aariihi^tration  of  Regional  Colleges  130^ 


Subtotal    '  1-30 
Aguadilla  Regional  College  4B0 


Academic  Building  -  New  construc- 
tion to  meet  the  basic  space 
requirements  necessary  for  accre- 
ditation 

Power  utilities  -  Cbniplete-repairs 
to  improve  tbe.elec.trical  SJ^^^tem 
damaged.by. severe  leakage  during 
heavy  rainfall 

Caiijpus-wide  -_&hysical  plan., 
maintenance  and  conservation 

Ai  r  cbnditi  orii  ng. system_=_  Repairs 
to  upgrade  existing  deteriorated 
equipment.affecting  the  quality 
of  the  academic  envirbriment 


Learning .  Resource  Center  -  _New_ 
construction  to  improve  library 
services;  required  fbr  accredi- 
tation : 

Construction  of  Parking  Facilities 


Matheiflatt^.Departrien.t  .Office 
Provide  Faculty  Offices  for 
Mathematics  Department 


Main  Building  -  Repair-andexpan- 
sibb-to  provide  improved  services 
to  the  Institutiorral  Units  com- 
prising the  Regional  Cbllege 
System 


\Campus-wide_=_Ren)Qdel_ing.  and  repair 
to  address_the  serious  deteriora- 
tion of  the  old  buildings  at  tlje__ 
fbrqier  Raiiiey  Air-Eorce_Base*  ..Also  . 
cofltemplate.d.  is:  the  addition  of  a  » 
parking  garage  to  afford  pi^btec--^ 
tion  for  the  cbllege's  motor  vehicles 


Subtbtal  460 


Sourcp:    University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Office  of  Panning  and  Development 
Central  Admihistration 

Figure  9  (c) 


.Institutional  Un i ts 


(In  thousands  of  dol4^ 


-Project  Type  and  Rationale 


flrecibb  tecHnological 
Dri^'versity  College 


50 


75 


Bay_aniQn_TechnolOgical 
University  College 


Subtotal 


250 

375 
5D 

50 


280 


100; 


Subtotal 


Carolina  Regional  College 


.480 


2,000 


  Subtotal 


2,000 


ID 


4,010 


source:  Un-lversity  of  Puertb-Rrco 

Office^ of  Planning  and  Development 
Central  A^iriistratioh 


Land  purchase  for  additional  road  " 
access  necessary  to  facilitate 
operation  of  the  college 

Campus^wide  -  Physical  plant  impro- 
veroeots  aDd  storm  drains -to  fnaintain 
the  quality  of  existing  facilities 

Praris  to  build  a  Student  Center 
facility 


Student  Center  -  Planning.for^ 
new  building  to  expand_and 
improve  student  services 


foot*  Service  Building..-. Relocate- 
and  reconstruct  prel'abricated  build- 
log  to.expand  cafeteria  facilities 
and  services  at  this  f-ampus 

Campus -wide  -  Effect  modifications 
VC .correct_ser4bus  prdblems  with 
'.eakeage  and  the  air  conditiohihg 
system 

Canipus-iylde_.T_Physica1 -plant  imprbve- 
"'^ts  required. .to  adapt.ptograms  to 
new  curricula  and  technological 
offerings 


Land  acquisition  -  required  for  cons- 
truction of  new  facilities,  as  the 
present  cobdiJCi^  _df  the  college  are 
totally  inadequate _fo.r_prflyidihg  a 
quality  academic  envirorjnent 

P§sign  and  coBstruc£4bn  of  new 
f^cil i ties     the  developnient  wil  1 
begin  bri  the  newly-purchased 
property 

CaSipus-wide  -  Physical  plant  iroprove- 
inehts,  urgently  needed  to  maintain 
existing  facilities 


Figure  9,  (d) 
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InstitutionaT^Unrt- 


Project  Cost  -  . 
(n  thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  Type  t>Tid-Rationa1e 


Ponce  technological  University 
College 


130 


115 


Land  aci^uisUibn  ^  Payroents-re- 
qtiired-for  land.upon  which,  the  " 
college  is  presently  housed 

Multipurpose  physical  education- 
additiorial-facilities^arf  neces- 
sary.to  conplement  existing 

building  construeted  with  fed^  

eral  funds,   (EDff's,  Cocal  Publlc 
Works -arid.  Capital  Development 
Program,  1976) 


Subtotal  245 
La  Montana  Regional  College  2,000 


New  facilities  -  land  purchase 
and  cbristruction  to  develop-per- 
marierit  Buildings  ot.  a  .new.  site^ 
The  existence  of  the  campus  as- 
sists in  stimulating  rural  devel- 
opment in  thiS-ecobafflically_. 
deprived  central  mountain  area 


Subtotal 

Central -Administration  and 
Botanical  Garden 


2,000 


152 


Reserve 


250 


Central  Administration  -  Mainten- 
ance and  repair  to  existing-faci- 
lities-houslng_the  Offices  of  the 
President  and  the  Council  of  Higher 
Education 

Bbtanical-Gairderi  _-__lmproyemehts  to 
this  important  natural  area  which 
comprises  a  botanical  garden  servr 
ing  as  an  educational  and  research 
setting.for  botanists  and  other 
scientists  interested  in  related 
research  areas 

Reserve  Fund  -  Resources  set-aside 
for  capital  improvement  emergency 
'  repair  or  cbritirigehcies 


Subtotal  402 
University  of  Puerto  Sicb  _ 

Prejected  SystemWide  Total   £.3,200 

(1982-84) 


Source:    University  of  Puefto_8icQ  ___'  : 

Office  Of _R1 annl ng  and  Devel opment 
"central  Administration 

--■^  -  Figure  9  (e) 
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ffi?'"'  ^        """^  y^^^^  distinguished  chairman  of 

tne  subcommittee  for  any  questions  he  may  have  of  these  wit- 
nesses.     ^  , 

Mr:  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  aJI,  Mr:  _eamino,  your  Council  on  Higher  Education,  it 
^^M-^"^^^'^"""  phrase  the  question  differ- 

!vS'  \I      IS  jAour  jLurisdiction?  Do  you  have  any  jurisdiction,  for 

fi^Pfe^  over  Catholic  University  or  the  private  schools? 

Mr.  Camino.  Bnly  to  the  extent  of  accrediting  the  programs  of 
£^rH"'r.''''?-  ^^lf^"'="^^^^^  ^'Sher  education  in  relLiolT  to  the 
Wr,/^  trustees  of  the  pubhc  system  Jt  also  has  the  responsibility 
umter  to  accredit  the  programs  for  the  private  institutions. 
ri,^;'".1i"^°'*-  ^  IS  one  point  I  should  have  mentioned  earlier. 
Our  colleague,  Representative  Sob  Garcia  of  New  York'  is  also 
berf-  He  is  on  the  Post  Office  Committee  and  he  is  visffini  s^me 

^SSMJfl^^'fV"^  today:  Sahe  is  not  here  S^s  Sf 
this  hearing  today,  but  he  is  here  on  the  island 

I  saw  in  yesterday's  San  Juan  Star  the  Secretary  of  Education 

suggesting  that  toa  many  students  who  are  not  college  material  are 

PueS;o^co^  proliferation  ^of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 

w;. h'ffi^lT  ^"!f         '"„*^^*  whether  you  agree 

with^that?  Second,  our  cblleague.  Senator  Pell,  fot  whom  the  Pell 
grants  are  nayied,  has  suggested  that,  after  the  first  year  of  col- 

J+fmilH       k"  i--Kr°^l  ^  ^  average,  that  itudent 

should  not  be  eligible  for, the  Pell  grants.  I  would  be  interested  in 
your^response,_«ther  one  of  you,  to  both  of  the  stetement  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Education  Secretary  and  the  suggestion  of  Senator 

Mr.  Camino.  I  would  like  to  make  certain  remarks  in  reference 
to  your  questions.  For  that,  you  have  to  understand  the  way  that 

Unifff  lil.f^'""  ""^"^^  on^^th^  island.  For  example,  taking  the 
United  Stetes,^  you  have  a  blue-collar  force  thatl&metimes  makes 
^^^^^Jhan  a  ^white-collar  force'.  That  happenimany  times. 
Over  here,  this  is  seldom  the  case.  Ovei*  here,  for  people  trying  to 
decide  what  _they  want  to  do  in'the  future  and  see  what  is  best  for  * 
them  from  the  economic  Joint  of  view,  a  college  degree  is  very  im^ 
pprtant/This  IS  the;  reason  why  sometimes,  ifybu  take  it  percent- 

tfin'^'^^'  *°  ^*         ^^^-^  ^  college  educa^ 

___Mr:;SIMo^lr-MtrPrWdeht.?  ,  ' 

r^h^-?°u'^''-  ^       particular^e,  the  uhiversity  is.not  able 
to  take  all  of  the.qualified  students.  The  university  is  an  institution  , 
in  which- we  5et  standards  for  admission,  high  standards  for  admis-  - 

fu°"u-  if  ^u"''',  ^^^  ^^^^       hest  students  that  come  out  of 

the  mgh  schools.  • 

^fS^^'^'^^^r''^^'^''^  the  C  average,  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion.  I  think  there  is  a  little  bit  of  abuse  in  the  use  of  Pell 
grant  money,  not  because  of  wrpngdoing  by  the  universities,  but  it 
IS  because  of  the  fact  that  a  foIIow-4ip  of  a  grant  cannot  be  given 
pder^the  present  circumstahces,  of  a  year  grant:  As  a  inat^r  of 
tact,  C  averages  are  standard  at  the  university  for  satisfactory 
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I  think  _that  is  what  the  problem  is,  in  defining  what  is  meant  by 
satisfactory  progress.  It  has  been  left  tb  the  iristitutibris  to  decide 
that.  I  don't  think  that  should  be  the  case:  I  think  it  should  be 
spelled  out.   

Mr.  Simon.  You  went  through  a  strike. 

Mr.  ALMobovA_u._Yes^    _        _  _-      __  , 

Mr:5iMPN.  I  don't  mean  to  bring  up  unpleasant  memories,  jDut 
one  of  thejthings  that  we  are  dbiiig  through  our  present  pro- 
grams—I  am  thinking  novv  that  in  ahotHer  year  br_so_we_will  be 
reauthbrizirig  the  Higher  Education  Act— one  of  the  things  that  we 
do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  encourage  schools  to  jraisA  th 
You  have  a  total  of  51,000  students:  Of  a  full-time  equivalent,  that 

'  wauld  be  how  many?   

Mr.  Almodovar.  That  is  about  47;G0G: 

Mr.  Simon.  If  we  said  to  schools  that  we  w^^^^  give  you  $20  per 
capita  for  fulL-time  equivalent  each  year  that  you  do  not  raise  your 
tuition— and  I  am  Just  puUing  a  figure  but  bf  the  hat  and  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  this  is  what  wfe  are  going  to. end  up  with— would 
that  be  a  meanirigrul_thiri|f?  In  the  case  bf  your  university;  that 
would  be  a  very  sizable  amount  of  money,  $147,000,  It  wouJd_  b^ 
enough  that  ybur  bbard  wbUld  have  to  think  twice  before  raising 
that  tuition:     •  _ 

Is  that_  a_  directlbri  we  bUght  to  be  thinking  about;  or  are^  there 
better  ways  of  achieving  what  seems  to  me  , now  is  a  defect  in  bur 
present  law  of  ericburagirig  tuition  incE^^ 

Mr:  AnMODOVAR.  I  think  that,  fpr  a  State  university,  the  p^^^^  bf 
encouraging  tuitibri  increases  is  the  wrong  policy:  There  should  be 
a  balance  between  the  requirement  for  parents  to  provide  self-help, 
like  the  Reagan  administration  policy— which  I  think  it  is  wrong, 
it  is  putting  too  much  pressure  qh  the  Ibw-iricbme  families.  IiLthe 
private  institutions^  it  is  about  85  percent  of  the  enrollment.  They 
are  zero  eligibility  Pell  index  pebple.  ^  - 

Sb,  to  say^at  we  would  like  tuition  increases  in  the  State  uni- 
versity would  be  the  wrong  thing  tb  say.  There  shojild  be  some  tu- 
ition, a  reasonable  tuition,  but  much  lower  than  the  Miva^^^^^ 
There  should  be  other  ways.  Like  you  suggest;  that  would  be  a  very 
good  way:  if  we  would  get  something  Ijke  jhat,  thiL^univers 
would  have  received  $32  million  during  the  last  30  years  because, 
for  32  years,  we  didn't  raise  tuition.  That  is  why  we  had  to  raise 
tuitibri  200  percent,  from  $5  to  $15:  - 

But  1  think  there  are  otherjways  iji  which  brie  could  do  this.- For 
example,  title  III  for  developing  institutions,  small  instituti_b_ns, 
there  is  a  section  there^  sectibri  (c),  tjiat  talks  about  endowmenti  i 
.think  that  an  endowment  program  which  tinyoIyed  Ahe  cIbs^  col- 
laboration between  Jthe  State  government,  the  private  sector,  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  one  of  the  besj_example^^ 
coilaboratibri.  Let's  say  that^  foi^  those  institutions,  for  each  dollar 
that  an  institution  puts  in,  the  Federal_Gbverririieri^^ 
^  and  jnLdustrj^  wbUld  put  another  one,  provided  that  the  local  and 
KState  governments  would  give  the  prbper  iricentive  to  industry  on 

tax  relief  .     ,   , 

So  that  would  really  wolrk  but,  especially  in  the  community  col- 
lege system.  The  regional  colleges  where  we  servel  communities,  the 
industry  around  that  college,  as  ari  incentive  to  the  college  to  pro- 
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vide  the  s^ervices,  would  collaborate.  That  would  be  another  way  of 
doing  jt.^I  think  it  is  more  diffi^^  to  get  new  legislation  than  to 
Pinend^thQ  existing  one.  So  you  already  hav_e_a  mechanism  there 
through  title  III,  s^^^^^^  tp  bring  some  additional  help  to  com- 

munity colleges.  This  way  that  you  are  doing  it,^bu  would  be  help- 
ing j-ich  institutions,  too^So^  two  ways  of  doing  it. 
_  Mr.  .Simon.  I  might  mention  that  dUr  committee  has  fust  ap- 
proved, ^2  weeks  Mo,  a       H.R.  2144,  whicfi  would  amend  title  III 
so  that  it  could  be  u&ed  in  a  matching  way  for  endowment. 
Mr.  Almodovar.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Simon.  However,  th^funds  are  very^very  limited  there.  But 
when  we  reauthqr^^^^^^  Education  Act,  I  think  we  ought 

to  be  taking  a  good  look  at  the  endowment  provisions.  I  have  added 
^  endowment  prpvisipn  to  the  tribally  controlled  bill,  a  bill  that 
Kepresentative  Williams  is  very  much  interested  in,  which  helps 
some  of  the  Indian  community  colleges  in  the  country. 

But  if  we.  had  an  endowment  program  along  the  lines  that  you 
•  f.V^^f^^'.^'^f^  jy?^         "^^y  limited  time— for  2  years  or  something 
like  that— to  give  you  a  chance  to  build  ah  endowment,  then  you 
get  industry  and  your  Commonwealth  Government  together  to 
matcn,_and  that  would  be  of  assistance  to  jiou,_ 
Mr.  ALMODdyAR.  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  assistance. 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  traditibh_df  endowment  in  Puerto 
Kico  IS  non^exLstejit,  bp^^      the  public  and  in  the  private  sectors. 
Uur  endowment  fund  from  ddnatibns,  anj  so  on,  is  close  to  $200,006 
out  of  a  $300  million  budget.  So,  for  the-ftrst  time,  we  have  some: 
thing  called  the  Higher  Educatibh_Fouhdation  of  the  university  ap- 
proved bx  the  board  of  trustees  which  will  help  us. develop  this  en^ 

dowment  fund.    ^ 

Mr.  SiMON^^L^^^  me  simply  encourage  yau  in  that.  I  think  ehdow^ 
ment  really  is  gamg  to  be  imjpbrtaht_for  thfi  future  in  terms  of  the 
kind  of  quality. offering  that  you  are  going  lo  be  able  tb  make 
^  I  have  one  other  comment,  ahcLthen  I  will  yield  back.  You  men- 
tioned your  science  and  engineering  programs.  The  bill  that  has 
passed  the  House  now— there  is  sgrhethihg  coming  over  from  the 
benate  that  we  are  gomg  to  have  ta  work  out  in  conference— does 
have  some  money  that  should  be_bf  son.,  help  to  your  university 
and  to  others  in  the  way  of  equipment-and  other  assistance  in  sci^ 
erice  and  engineermg  and  math  fields.  I  mention  this  as  something 
that  you  ought  to  keep  your  eye  on  and  keep  in  touch  with  Balta- 
sar^Corrada,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  him  to  make  sure 
that  jrdu  getj^our  fair  share  on  that: 
Mr.  AtMODOVAR.  Thank  VbU,  sir. 
Mr.  SiMON^ Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghairman. 
Mr,  CoRRADA.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Williams^ 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  thank  ybU^Mr.  Chairman.  . 
_  Doctor^  as  ypu  were  beginning  to  conclude  your  statement^  ygu 
mentioned  that  the  Federal  Government  provides  about  75  percent 
thr^outh_ various  financial  efforts  of  the.  operating  budgets  of  the 
private  higher  education  institutibns  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  you  ended 
with  this  qupUon:  "If  Federal  funds  stopped  flowing,  what  wbuld 
be  the  resulting  effect  on  private  Universities?" 
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If  Federal  funds  stopped  fldwing  to  the  private  universities,  what 

wauld  be  the  effect  on  your  university?  .  

.  Mr.  Almodovar.  The  private  sector  is  giving  a  great  contribution 
by  taking  the  excess  ^  students  _ we  cannpt  take  because  of  limited 
funding.  So  that  would  mean  a  tremejidous  pressure  on  the  State 
governnient  to  p_royilde_acces^^  or  so  students  that  are 

in^cr^dited  institutions,  it  would  be  chaos.  1 

Mn  WiLLiAMs.  I  have  one  gtiesti^ri  for  Mr.  Camirio.  YdU  mention  ~ 
in  your  submitted  remarks  that  many  youths  in  Puerto  Rico  are 
still  exjDeriencihg  limited  English  proficiency,  and  went  on  to  indi- 
cate that  that  was  particularly  true  in  the  less  populated  low- 
income  areas.  Do  I  Understand  correctly  that  English  is  a  requi^red 
language  for  a  given  number  of  years  in  the  schools  here  in  Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr.  GAMiNd.  Yes^  sir,  it  is. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.-Do  you  teach  at^the  university  level  in  English? 
Mr.  Caminp.  Some  courses  are  taught  in  English,  but  mostly 
they  are  taught  ia  Spanish: 

Mr.  Williams,  Do  you  teach  in  both  languages? 
Mr.  Camino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  the_ textbooks  in  English  or  Spaniish? 

Mr:  Camino:  Depending  on  the  discipline,  we  have  many  text- 
books that_ar_e_in  English,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
engineering,  and  so  on.  Another  example,  there  are  courses  in  the 
humanities  ^d  many  of  them  are  in  Spanish.  —  - 

Mr:  WiLLi^^g.  Is  the  necessity  of  a  dual  language  in  Puerto  Rico 
encouraging  functional  literacy  or  discouraging  it? 

Mr.  Gamino.  I  would  say  that,  for  us^  it  is  jyery  impprta^^^ 
know  both  languageis'and  to  be  completely  bilingual,  and  the  effort 
is  toward  that  end.:  _   ^  :  

Mr.  Williams.  That  effort  encourages  functional  literacy? 

Mr.  Caminq._ Did  ybu  sa^  literal  ^  

Mr.  Williams.  Literacy.  Just  on  a  very  personal  basis,  it  would 
seem  to  me 'that  if  my  children  were  required  to  live  in  the  two 
worlds  of  Spanish  and  English,  and  if  their  textbooks  wer^  inter- 
chan^d_  wjtli  b^  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
their  proficiency  rather  than  expanding  it.   . 

I  might  be  wrong  about  that,  but  I  have  a  notion  that  requiring 
both  languages  can  act  as  a  learning  barrier  for  some  people.  I 
wonder  if  you  find  that  in  your  school  system?  : 

Mr.  Camino.  I  think  that,  in  a_way_i_it  cbUld  be.  But  yoU  have  to 
add  the  benefits  and  the  disadvantages.  I  think  you  are  going  to 
have  more  advantages,  by  jyiow      two  languages  than  maybe  only  . 
one  language  more  proficiently. 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr:  Williams:  Yes,  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield.   ^  

Mn  CoRRADA.  I  think  you  h-  ve  a  point:  Let  me  say  that  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  school  system,  and  particularly  during 
the_first  few  years  of  elementary  sjjhool,  although  English  is  taught 
as  a  subject  throughout  the  entire  elem en tary_  and  s^^^^^ 
catiorial  process,  Spanish  is  the  vehicle  of  instruction  with  English 
being  a  subject  matter  that  is_taught. 

So  I  would  thiiik.  that,  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  at  least,  under 
the  educational  philosophy  that  has  prevailed  for  the  last  30  years 
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dmh  "'^^  ^"^^        indicate  has  been  significantly  re; 

V  J^^'"fu^^^  ^  ""^^  ^^'■^^^'^'^^^c^       the  1930's  and  early  1940's 
n.ihi;^  there  v^as  an  emphasisJn  atilizing  English  as  .the  vehicle  of 
public  mstrnction  in  Puerto  which  presented,:  in  my  view  a 

v^ry  difficult  dichotomy  because  Spanish  was  the  language  S  is 
the  language^  of  course,  of  bur  people,  what  is  spoktn  It  h"rtie 
Having  a  different  one  in  the  school  environment  gosed  a  prSs 
li^  f  >^  the  ability  of  children  to  learn  and  to  be  educated  I  bS 
n^fruction'^^ nT'i^i'  ^^"i^^  oT  Spanish  as  the  vehicle  of 

snlhf      1  'f*.  J^^"^""*^  w'ith  English  being 

kind  ofprobieT'^''       '  '''''''''  not  Ireate  thaf 

Also,  of  course  during  the  first  few  years-kindergarten,  first 
grade,  second  grade,  and  s^D^^  the  child  hai  to  be  irtiS 

ated  very  carefully  into  the  learning  of  English  in  a  way  that  will 
not  prevent  his  ability  to  learn  how-to  read  and  write  in  SpanS 

tSverv  earifage:  ^'"^  ^'^^       °^  to'dev^lc!^"^^ 

Mr.  Almodpvae.  May  I  address  that? 
Mr.  GoRRADA.  Yes. 

nnH'''th?n'^^°°'''>f  ■  ^P^"A^^  intensely  up  to  high  school 

fJ^f^i,.  V  '"  co  lege  we  require  2  years  of  Spanish.  English  i§ 
ary  schools"^  intensely  as  Spanish  in  the  ele,nentary  and  second- 

the  State  of  Florida,  they  had  a  problem.  Th^  required  only  1 
year  of  English  to  get  a  degree  in  a  university,  and  then  a  SeStor 
ast  year  proposed  a  change,  and  now  they  rlquire  2  years"  Soffn 
StSeraSa        °        •        ''^^^'^  '""'■^  English  than  in  th" 
_  But  there  is  a  reason  for  that.  The  majority  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  are  not  bilingual  in  the  sense  of  bilingualism  We 
kr^ow_the  t«:hniques  of  both  languages.  When  you  get  but  oT  hi^h 
sch^M,  you  know  the  techniques,  the  rules  of  grammar  of  English 
and  you  know  much  more  about  Spanish,  and  it  is  a  better  wly  bf 
expressing  yourself.  But  you  have  to  have  intensive  training  in  the 
spoken  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  ROTC  cadets  db  very 
^ell  in  ^everything  except  in  English,  sb.they  have  to  have  im- 
^^If^^i  ^'^'''mmi^^^miage:  So  in  the  institutions,  we  know 
_  .li,nglish  as  a  second  language: 

^''^^?#n*Le^     will  yield  again,  I  think  that,  as 
Sfo.  his  process  of  being  educated,  that  perhaps 

duHnAhlt?.'"^'^^  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  particular^ 
during  the  secondary  level-when  he  gbes  tb  high  school— there  is 
where  we  must  intensify  English  teaching  so  that  that  student  be^ 
comes  as  proficient  as  possible  in  the  learning  of  English  at  a  time 
when^he  has  already  commanded  the  necessary  skills  in  Spanish 
the  way— this  is  not  just  a  theory,  Paul— I  studied  my  first 
eight^adeo  at  the  public  school  in  Morovis.  I  am  very  proud  being 
trom  Morovis.  It  is  a  very  small  town,  but  the  resources  down  there 
3rG^  ~_   

Mr.  Simon  You  better  play  that  down  for  the  near  future  You 
are  running  for  mayor  of  San  Juan. 
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-  Mr:  eoRRADA.  Many  of  the  people  of  Mprbvis  also  live  in  San 
Juahj  as  well  as  people  from  all  over  the  island. 

Let  me  say  that  my  first  8  years  of  educatLbn_were  in  the  public 
school  system  in  Mbrovis.  I  finished  my  eighth  grade  in  1948.  Whe^n 
Lfinished  my  eighth  grade,  frankly  speakjnj:^ there  w^^^ 
Englishjhat  I  knew.  I  knew  Wie  basic  grammar  because  we  had^ex- 
cellent  teachers,  and  we  do  still  have  sbme_arouhd.  I  wish  we  had 
many  more  teachers  like  the  ones  we  used  to  have  in  the  late^ 
1940's  Anyway,  when  I  finished  my  eighth  grade,  I  kriew^  a 
Spanish,  a_littl_epf  English,  and  particularly  very  little  of  any  kind 
of  colloquial  English.  ^       >s   ,   ,  .  ,  •    r»  t 

In  high  school,  I  went  to  a  private  Catholic  school  in  Fonce.  In 
those  4  years,  1  progressed  tremendously  in  my_  ability  to  speak 
English.  I  think  that  if,  in  our  public  school  systems,  we  had  the 
ability  of  intensifying  the  teaching  of  English_as  a  subject  by 
quality  of  teaching,  arid  so  bri,  and  teacher  training  that  is  neces- 
sary to  train  the  teachers  to  teach  English,,  that  the  end  prbduct 
when  a  studeritj^raduates  from  high  school  would  be  a  good  one  in 
terms-of  the  ability  to  know  better  English  than  whut  we  have 
now  That  prbblem  that  ybU  pose  could  bex)vercome. 

Mr.- Williams:  Mr.  ehairman,  before  I  yield  Jb  my  cblleagu^^^ 
Paul  Simon,  let  me_carry  my  question  to  the  logic  of  its  point.  If  it 
is  true,  and  I  am  sure  it  is,  that  English  prpficie^rij^  is  s^^^^ 
lacking  in  the  lightly  populated  and  rural  areas  of  Puerto  Eico,  and 
if  English  sufficiency  is  necessary  in  order  to  succeed  iri  higher 
education  in  Puerto  RLcb,  theri  iri  fact  the  dual  language  require- 
merit  acts  as  a  barrier  to  a  good  portion  of  the  population  of  Puerto 

Rico.  _______ 

Mr.  Almodovar.  The  second  premise  is  not  really  true. 

Mr.  Williams.  Tell  me  why.  -  ^  - 

Mr.  Aumodovar:  You  don't  need  English  profici.encx  to  pertorm 
well  in  the  universities.  The  iristruction  is  in  Spajiish  except  for 
the  courses  we  teach  in  English.  Some  careers^  like,  in  the  schools 
of  medicine  all  the4iagnbses  arid  the  writing  of  prescriptions  and 
the  record  of  the  patient  is  written  in  English_because  of  require- 
ments of  the  Americari  Medical  Association,  and  so  on— but  anyone 
iri  Puerto  Rico  who  is  qualified,  who  has  potential,  to_do  a  good  job 
in  higher  educatign^  gets  a  degree  here— we  teach  in  Spanish 
except  for  a  few  courses.  —  . 

Mr.  Williams^.  Are_  rural,  low-income  children  going  on  to 
become  medical  doctors?   

Mr.  ALMODOyAR._Yes.  Our  adniissions  requirements  are  on  thq 
basis  of  competition.  When  a  student  cpmes.  tolihe  uriiversity  and 
he  is  from  a  Ibw-incbriie  background,  some  of^them  have^had  spe- 
cial programs  for  remedial  education.  Drice  he  gets  put  of  the  pre- 
med,  although  _there  is  a  large  high  selectivity— and  we  normally 
take  150  students  a  year  from  about  _1,PM  .applicant— those  w^^ 
really  hpve  the  ppteritial— arid  potential  is  not  really  related  to  Jan- 
ffUaee  in  this -case— they  have  an  opportunity_of  access  to  medical 
education.  Before,  iri  the  1950*s  and  1960*s,  this  was  a  real  problem 
here.  Medicine  was  limited  mostly  to— —  -  ^   

Mr.  Williams^  Do  ybU  know  what  percentage  of  those  15U-some 
students  are  from  rural,  low-income  fariiilies? 
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_  Almodovar.  I  knoNv  what  percentage  comes  from  public 
schgg  s,  jt  is^a  large  p-rcent:  We  only  take  25  percent_of  the  private 
school  iuds  fo^  75  percent  comes 

Gemian^  scho  .  system:  i  am  a  product  of  that  From  San 

_  Mr.  WiLUAMS.  I  cen^  commend  the  really  staftlihg  efforts  of 
the  people  ofPuerto  Rico  to  be  bilingual.  I  wish  that  our  people  on 
the  mamland^were  equally  as  proficient  in  two  languages  a^  ybu 

^  J^^^  l^  W^  1  expect  knows  more  abbUt  the 

"^1^    0°-  fo^^^S"  language  than  any  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
Mt:  Simon.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

J__have  just  a  couple  of  comments  on  what  wejearn  by  studvine 
•another  language.  It  is  ye_ry_inte  that  the  SAT  and  ACT 

scores  for  the  United  States  have  shown,  up  Uritil  the  last  couple  of 
years  now,  a  general  decline  e^^^^  the  verbal  side  with  one 

group,  a-d  tb^t  IS  students  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in 
high  sehooh  When  you  have  a  foreignjanlguage,  it  tends  to  improve 
your  verbal  skill_s._That  was  true,  regardless  of  family  iricomi,  re- 
gardless of  ethnic  group:  .  ' 
^  The  second  point  is  about  learnihg,  and  it  is  the  reason  I  think  it 
IS  importaiit  that^we  learn  as  early  as  possible.  There  is  a  man  it 
ban  Jose  State  Unversjty  California,  who  did  a  study  and  he 
|ound  that  the  people  at  the  age  of  50  can  learn  a  foreign  language 
just  as  rapidly  as  poople  at  the  age  of  5,  except  for  one  thing.  Thit 
is_that,  at  the  age  of  56,  when  you  learn  a  laiiguage,  you  are  sit- 
ting—or even^at  the  age  o_f_2C  -you  are  sitting  in  a  classroom  and 
you  may  say.  Throw  the  ball,''  but  you  just  say,  ^Thrbw  the  ball." 
C^hiidren  who  are^S  ye^^^^^  say,  "Throw  the  ball,'' 
they  throw  the  ball.  They  use  all  of  their  senses  as  they  learn  the 


1°^^  ^^^'^^^  ^^^^"^^  ^^l^^s^  ^  why  I  think  that,  hbth  in 
the  btates  and  in  the  Commonwealth^  we  probably  ought  to  do 
mor^  of  the  intensive, weekend  kind  of  language  training  because, 
i_n  those  intensive  sessions  where  ybU  are  required  tb  use  the  lan- 
guage only— whatever  lang  it  is  that  you  are  learning— there 
you  use^  a?  the  i)-year-oid  does,  if  you  are  having  a  lunch^you  say, 
•Pass  the  butter,  and  ybU^et  th_at  multidimensional  impact. 
1  want^  to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Montana  ih  commending 
^uerto.Rico  fpr  what  ybU  have  dbne  in  the  two  languages  here 
Une  of  the  reai^ons  fo^  for  statehbbd  for 

l^uerto  Rico  is  what  PuertaRicb  could  contribute  culturally  and  in 
the  way  of  language  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr:  Williams.  I  have  finished  my  questioning. 
Mr.  CoRRADA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Williams  ahd  Mr.  Simbii__ 
^  t  would  like  to  put  ju.  -  one  duestjon  to  Mr.  Camino.  What  do  you 
feel  the  role  of  vocational- and  technical  schools  to  be  ih  the  pb^t^ 
secondary  sector?  How  can  this  impact  the  economic  development 

of  the  island?    ' 

Mr.  Camino:  As  the  job  opportuhities  for  the  vocational  graduate 
studerit  imprbves,  there_is__no  doubt  that  more  people  are  going  to 
be  looking  for  them.  In  the  end,  that  is  what  everybgdy  wants; 
What  IS  going  to  happeh  tb  me  when  I  finish?  What  are  going  to 


be  the  opportunities?  Are  they  going  to  be  adequate?"  As  those  op- 
portunities iitiprove,  more  people  are  going  to  be  going  to  vbcatidri- 
al  schools.  - 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Djj  ypu  feel  that  at  ourjn- 
stitutions  are  preparing  themselves  to  be  able  to  provide  the  kind 
oi  training,  that  will  be  rrieariirigful  in  terms  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  job  market? 

Mr.  CAMiNb^That  is  the  trend  right  now,  Mr:  Chairman. 

Mr:  CoiiRADA.  Would  you  care  to  cornrnent  alsb,_D_r,_Alrno_dp^^ 

Mr.  ALmodovar.  Yes.  Fortunctely  for  our  people,  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  had  a  vision  rnany  years  ago  that  _ 
should  be  addressed,  and  it  created  the  Gonnmunity  Coiiege  Admin- 
istration, The  philosophy:  and_  the  bbiectiyes  by  law  are  tb  prbvide 
technical  training  at  that  level—two-thirds  of  their  programs  must 
be  technical  and  onerthird_tra_nsfe^r  program^  tb  bt^^^^  prbgrams  in 
the  university:  We  are  one  of  the  few  systems  in  the  States  in 
which  cbrhmuriity  cblleges  are  within  the  University  system.  They 
operate  within  the  administration,  chaired  by  a  chancellor,  and 
then  there  is  a  directbr  bf  deans.  We  have  six  of  those  colleges: 

They  have  been  taking  care  of  this  need  to  develop  traimn^  for 
people  in_areas  bf  specific  needs  to  Puerto  Rico^  the  electronics  in- 
dustry, the  pharmaceutical  industry—the  .chemical  .  industry  is 
downward  a  little  bit.  ESut  those  colleges  have  the  flexibility,  the 
programmatic  flexibility,  not  on ly_ to  produce,  ass_^^^ 
grains  bf  2  years,  but  also  far  providing  intensive  training  for  38 
weeks  or  so,  let's  say,  for  particular  needs_b^f  the  industry. 

As  an  example  of  this;  ws  had  a  call  from  an  electronics  industry 
about  1  year  ago  to  .provide^  2,000  ele^^^  because 
some  electronic  industries  are  going  to  settle  down  here.  So  the 
Center  for  Electronic  Industry  was  created  and  administered  by 
theJlegional  College  Administration  in  collaboration  with  Ecphom- 
ic  Deyelbpmeht  Admiriistratibn.  Within  the  first  year^  we  had 
trained  over  iOO  young  people,  not  from  the  uniyersjtyLtak^^ 
high  school,  whb  aidn^  have  jobs.  They  were  trained  preferentially 
in  this  area  as  technicians  and  in  the  mariufacturirig  prbcess.  It 
was  very  successful  - 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  brie  firial  question  to 
both  of  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  CoRRADA^Gb  ahead.  _  _  _  .  _ 

Mr.  Williams:  What  is  the  university  systern  doing:  to  share, its 
research  and  resources  with  the  community  of  elementary^  and  sec- 
ondary schools  on  the  island  by  way  of  assisting  them  tb  better  pre- 
pare their  studerits  for  higher  education? 

Mr.  Almodovar.  The  Secretary  of  Educatibri  sits  bri  the  CbUricil 
of  Higher  Education  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  There  is 
a  basic  close  relatibnshjf)  between_  the  iiriiversity  arid  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Particularly,  there  is  one  college  in  the  s_ystem 
whose  objective  brilj  is  the  jpreparatibri  of  science  and  mathematic 
teachers,  the  Cayey  University  College.  So  we  wprjc  _very_cl_bsely 
with  the  Departriierit  bf  Education  in  providing:  the  proper  curricu- 
la that  will  be  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Eduj:aU^^^^ 
studerits  bf  burs  go  to  their  jobs.  They  also  practice  within  the 
school  system.  It  is  sort  of  a_cchPji_  program.  S^^  have  com  pa  ra- 
tive  prbgrams  .within  the  Department  of  Education  in  many  areas. 
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We  have  also  faciH^^        the  professionai  develbpment-aJso  th, 

Stream  of  the  university.  So  we  ha"e  reallv  nof  tf,.^  fi^^^^^  P'^'""' 

It  has  just  occurred  t&  me  that  we  have  gone  thr'niurh  tht.  ,.>»,Hii. 
discussion,  and  I  read  the  memorandum  fSm  st/fflst  nig^^ 

studen?  lo^ri  proJ^am  and 
luSns^ereT^^^''  '^'""^^       banks  and  through  ffnaS§T'ir^t? 

Mr._ALMODOvAR,  The  Economic  Development  Bank  the  eoT^Prn 
meiit  bank  has  something  like  124  million  aSilab?e  thi^yel7f^ 
^tudSff  °f "'  ^"d  I  don't  think  it  has  been  usJd  fully  These 

have  something  ifkC  llo 
Mr  Si^QN  Qk"°  h^""^'       "That  is  my  opinion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmlan. 
^  Mr.  CORRAPA,  We  would  like^to  ask  many  more  questions  but  wp 
have  a  long  Jist  of  witnessles.  There  may  £e?ur?herquSns  that 
ioufd^'^nnr^^"  r  ^^^committee  may  wish  to  pose  to  you  and  4 
a^SdTter^o  Jo^^"'"  '"^^'""^  ^^^"^  -  ^''^^  are  a^t 

«vBf  "^.  ^amino  and  Dr.  Almodovar,  very  much  for  Vbur 

Mr.  esMiNO.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
r.r^fA^^^P^Ji^-^^^.^^^,P^^^^      composed  of  Dr.  Jose  Mendez 
Mo^m  f  the  Mendez  Educational  Foundation;  Dr.  Antohio  M^o' 
Montilla,  chancellor,  University  of  Puerto  Rico^Ri^  Piedr^-  and 
Dn  Ramon  eroz,  president.  Inter  American  Univereitv  We  ^on^H 
appreciate  It  if  the  distinguished  panelists  would  SSrwarT 
,  Again,  we  will  hsten  to  your  statements  and  after  v^  are  fin 
ished  with  your  statements,  we  will  ask  quesSs  ^ 

o 
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We  will  start  with  Dr:  Mendez,  president  of  the  Mendez  Educa- 
tion Foundation. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSE  MENOm  PRESIDENT,  MENDEZ 
EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
Mr  Mendez.  Mr.  Caiairman,  I  am  Jose  F.  Mendez^ president  of 
the  Ana  &:  Mendez  Educational  Fqundatidn,  a  private,  non-profit 
organization  which  operates  three  higher  education  institutions  in 
Puerto  Rico:  the  Puerto  Rico  Junior  College,  a  2-year  cojlege;  Cole- 
trio   Universitarid  Metropolitano;.  and   Unversid^d  ,d_el  Tum^ 
having  a  total  enrollment  of  over  15^00  students.  On  behalf  of Jhe 
foundatiph  and  its  students, J  welcome  the  distinguished,  members 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  bn_P_dstsecdndary  Education  to  the 
island,  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  tp  present  our  concerris. 

I  have  with  me.  a  complete,  copy  of  my  testimony  that  1  would 
like  CO  subrnit  td  ydu  for  the  record:  ,.^^1-,  . 

Mr.  COEKADA.  Without  objection,,  the  full  text  of  Mr:  Mendez  tes- 
timony will  be  made  part  of  the  xecord. 

Mn  Mendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    -  _ 

This  morning  I  have  only  a  short  summary  to  share,  with  you, 
Today,  in  describing  the  critical, role  Federal^ssiste^^  plays  m 
the  develcnment  df  higher  education^ in  Puerto  Rico.  I  ^_ill  focus  on 
three  major  issues— first,  the  fiscal  1984  education  budget  and^the, 
impact  on  Puertd  Rican  students  of  proposed  change?^  in  .student 
aid  and  self-help  program;  secohd^_a  recdmrnendation Jhat  the  bon- 
ffress  mandate  an  Hispania  education  initiative  to  be  .modeled  on 
the  initiative  for  historically _black  cdlleges  and  universities;  anc! 
third,  the  rdle  Puertd  Rico's  postsecondary  institutions  could  play 
in  the  implementation  of  the,  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

As  to  the  education  budget,  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico  is  suiie^^^ 
ini  the  worst  economic  crisis  since  the  beginnmg  of  industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  early  i956's.  Thus,  if  educational  dppdr^ 
curtailed,  many  current  and  prospective  studente  will  swell  the  up- 
empldyment  rolls  or  emigrate  to  the  mainland  without  adequate 

academic  preparation.   _  _  ^ .       ^         •  1  

Student  financial  aid  to  Puerto  Rico  is  an  investment  in  _human 
resources,  and  it  provides  the  primary  means  foT  the  isja,nd 
reduce  poverty  and  economic  dependency  on_  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  Federal  programs  for  postsecondary  education  ^are  abso- 
lutely -essential  to  tfe development,of, higher  education  m  Puerto 
Rico.  Without  Federal  financial  aid,  the  entire  higher  education 

system  on  the  island  would  colLapse.  .    _  . 

Postsecondary  needs  in  Puerto  Rico  are  at  a  peak  l,e,veL  Aporoxi- 
mately  75  percent  of  Puerto  Rico's  University  students;  including  a 
substantial  percentage  of  those  who  study  at  the  Sjate  Univem^^ 
depend  on  Pell  grants  and_  other  studeat  aid,  including  bl^.UCx^, 
NDSL  and  college  work-study  program.  The  private  colleges  and 
universities  are  main  plroviders  df  educationaL  programs  Jor  lpw|r 
'  incdme  students  in  Puerto  Rico.  No  less  t,han_86  percent  ^sfstudents 
at  private  schools  need  financial  aid  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  edu- 

catidn  -    —  -- 

There  is  great  apprehension  that  Congress  will  jlect  to  use  a 
block  grant  funding  approach  in  an  attempt  td  significantly  reduce 
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the  budget  allocations  for  student  aid  and  funding  of  hieher  educa 
an'^nSuonf  'm.^k""'"'?.^'^°^  ^  this  is  unwlsa  because  not 

ahteeAhat  the  island's  economy  mUmproye  inf^^^ 

decide  to  emigrate  to  the  mainland  will  have  thrneeisarv  sklll^^n 

participate  jDroductively  in  th^U.S.  economy        "^^^^^^^^y  skills  to 

The  most  Jiighiy  developed  Hispanic  higher  education  in«t.f,r 
ofT^a'i't  ?rf"°  ^^'^l-  ^^"'^  the  years.  wfh^vrdSpedltate: 
nl'Sf  ^'"''^'^^  ^"1  programs  both  in  tradition!  acadSS 
leUs,  and  in  such  technical  fields  as  computer  ^ci^nce  medical 
frn^!l&  engineering  nursing  and  respiratory  therlpjf  Our 
St  Of  th^  balneal  educ:at  on  is  particularly  relevant^ in  the  con- 
ISation'on&i'nlfnd'"^^^""       ^'^'"^"^^•"y  secondary 

triSnn  nf  t*^' ^^e  Hispanic  education  initiative.  The  con- 
tribution of  Puerto  Rican  arid  mainland  institutions  orovidin^  no^f 
secondary  education  for  Hispanics  could  be  enSInled irS^inflv 
con.mi?.°.P'V°"  of  an  Hispanic  education  initiaHve  I  urgf  the  sub? 

to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  creation  of  a  His- 
l^S'and  u^fiver'tf^f '  °"  historicall? 

thhoSSi°*rji?  ?n  Hispanic  initiative  and  to  help  increase 
vSob^enf  S^Hp  wfe  '---''t'  P°stsecondary  institutions  to  the  de- 
velopment of^the  Hispanics,  I  recOmrtierid  that  a  consortia  Hp  riZ 
ated  between,  mainland  colM^^^ 

significant  Hispanic  population  and  their  island  countefnarS  Sh 
f.^^H  h°' ^'^^"^  solutions  to  a  wide  spelrum  oT  b?l,ble^^^ 
faced  by  Hispanics  on  the  mainland,  including  low  le^ls  of  oartiH 

Smi^i^^  ""^^-^^^y  student.,  and  fnder-repre- 

alf  a:l"awlr'e  fhit  ^^^^^^he  Caribbean.  Basin  Initiative.  While  we 
-  I  aware  that  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  has  not  been 
cleared  by  Congress,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will  win  Sssale 
r^rfffh-         11  to  provide  uniode  educational  se^rlcSfn 

the  Caribbean  as  the  work  of  the  initiated  unfolds  Clearll  the  cof 
leges  and  universities  of  Puerto  Rico  c^ld  plfi  an  iStanf  and 
crucial  Tole  m  theamplementation  of  tlfe  iniUadve  '""P^'tant  and 
Puerto  Rico,  With  its  highly  developeS  postsecondary  institutions 
could  be  the  focus  of  educational  traXg  programs  S  aid  Se  ec^ 
'^^-/ra^"!^  "^^^  neighboringtcountries.  Working  in  co£ 
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This  Foundation  requests  the  assistance  of  this  Jioridrabl^ 
mittee  in  assurin^  that  our  students  become  eligible  for  the  aew 
$8.5  million  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  schblarship,  funds,  ^^^^^^ 
American  Development  Foundation  fellowships,  OAS  scholarships, 
and  rndst  particularly  the  Hubert  H.  Hurnphrey  North-South  Fel- 
lov/ship  prograrn,  so  a_s_  tb__permjt  oUr  outstanding  graduates  to 
pursUe^their  doctoral  academic  careers.  ^ 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  the  present  and  the  uncertainties  ^of 
the  future^  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Puei  to  Rico  will  contin- 
ue developing  perceptive,  imaginative  and  viable  academic  pro- 
grams.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  written  testirnony^further  elaborates  the 
three  issues  I  have  discussed  \vith  you  this  morning.  Thank  you^  . 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Thcnk  you  very  much.  Dr.  Mendez,  for  your  testi- 
mony. We  will  proceed  with  the  next  two  witnesses  and  then  come 
back  with  questions. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Jose  Meridez  follows:] 
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KiKK-ATIONAi:  FotiNIuriuN 
MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  AM  JOSE"  F.  XENDEZ,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ANA" 
MENDE2  EOUCATiONAL  FOUriDATION,  A  PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT  CRGANIZATION 
WHICH  OPERATES  THREE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  IN.  PUERTO  '  RICO; 
PUERTO  RICO  Ju'^R  COLLEGE,  CqIegIO  DNIVERSITARIO  METROPOLITANO,  AND 
UNIVERSIUAU  DEL  TURABO  HAVING  A  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  OVER  15,000  STU- 
DENTS. ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  ITS  STUDENTS,  I  WELCOME  THE 
DISTINGUISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTSECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION TO  THE  ISLAND  AND  THANK  YOU-FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  OUR 
CONCERNS, 

TODAY,  IN  DESCRIBING  THE  CRITICAL  ROLE  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PLAYS 
IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  PUERTO  RICO,  I  WILL  FOCUS 
ON  THREE  MAJOR- ISSUES:  (1)  Ti^E-  FISCAL  1984  EDUCATION  BUDGET  AND  THE 
IMPACT  ON  PUERTO  RICAN  STUDENTS  OF  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  STUDENT  AID  AND 
SELF 'HELP  PROGRAM;  (2)  A  RECOMMENDATION  THAT  THE  CONGRESS  MANDATE^  AN 
HISPANIC  EDUCATION  INITIATIVE  TO  BE  MOmED  ON  THE  INITIATIVE  FOR 
HiSTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES;  AND  (3)  THE  ROtE  PUERTO 
RICO'S  POSTSECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS  COULD  PLAY  IN. THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE. 


-r>72  0-84 — r, 
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EDUCATION  BUDGET: 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  PUERTO  RICO  IS  SUFFERING  THE  WORST  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 
SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  EARLY  1950' S.  IN 

•   1982  GNP  DECLINED   BY   3.9%  AND  UNEMPLOyMEHT   TODAY   IS  AROUND  22.4%. 

■  THOSE  MOST  AFFECTED  BY  THE  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  ARE  16-24  YEAR 
OLDS.  THUS.  IF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  IS  CURTAILED,  MANY  CURRENT  AND 
PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS  HILL  SHELL  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  ROLLS  OR  EMIGRATE  TO 
THE  MiWNCANn  WITHOUT  THE  ADEQUATE  AeAOEMIC  PREPARATION* 

'STUbENT^  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  PUERTO  RICO  IS  AN  INVESTMENT  ■  IN  HUMAN 
RESOURCES,* AND  IT  PROVIDES  THE  PRIMARY  MEANS  FOR  THE  ISLAND  TO  REDUCE 
POVERTY  AND  ECQNOMie  DEPENDENCY  ON  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  THE  FEDE- 
RAL PROGRAMS  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL  TO 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN"  PUERTO  RICO.  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
GOVERNMENT  IS  F^  '  FROM  ABLE  TO  PROVIDE  THE  FUNDS  NECESSARY  FOR  A 
STRONG  POSTSECdNDARY  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  SINCE  STUDENTS  COME  FROM 
FAMrLlES  WITH  LOWER  INCOME  LEVELS  THAN  'ON  THE  MAINLAND,  WITHOUT 
FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  AID,  THE  ENTIRE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  .SYSJEM  ON  THE 
ISLAND  WOULD  COLLAPSE.  ,      .  ^ 

POSTSECONDARY  NEEDS  IN  PUERTO  RICO  ARE  AT  A  PEAK  LEVEL.  FROM 
1974-75  TO  1981-82,  ENROLLMENT  INCREASED  AT  AN  ANNUAL  RATE  OF  '5.4% 
(SEE  ANNEX  A).  APPROXIMATELY  SEVENTY-FIVE  PERCENT,  OF  PUERTO  RICO'S 
UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS,  INCLUDING  A  SUBSTANTIAL  PI^RCENTAGE  OF  THOSE  WHO 
STUDY  AT  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  DEPEND  ON  PELL  '.iRANTS  f.nb  OTHER  STIjDENT  . 
AIDi  INCLUDING  SEOG,  NATIONAL  CilRElT  STUDENT  LOANS,  4ND  COLLEGE 
WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM.     THE  PRIVATE  COLLEGES~AND  UNIVERSITIES  ARE  MAIN 


PROVIDERS  OF  EDUCATlONAr PROGRAMS  KOR  LOWER  iNCOME  STUDENTS  IN  PUERTO 
Kieo.  no  LESS  than  B6-1  of  STUDENTS  AT  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  NEED.  FINANCIAL 
AID  TO  COVER  THE  COST  OF. THEIR  EDUCATION. 

THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED  EDUCATION  BUDGET  WOULD  SET 
MORE 'restrictive  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PELL  GRANTS,  CHANGE  THE 
REGULATIONS  RELATED  TO  FEDERAL  GUARANTEED  LOANS,  AND  MODIFY  TRIO  AND 
TITLE  III  PROGRAMS  TO  CUT  FEDERAL  SPENDING  FOR  FY  1984.  THIS  PROGRAM 
WOULD  HAVE  A  PROFOUND  AND  NEGATIVE  IMPACT  ON  PUERTO  RICO  BECAUSE,  AS  ; 
AN  ECONOMIC  REGION,  THE  ISLAND  ONLY  NOW  IS  APPROACHING  EDUCATIONAL  LE- 
VELS_:C0MPATIBLE  UITh  MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT.  IN  ADDITION, 
THERE  IS  GREAT  APPREHENSION  THAT  CONGRESS  WILL  ELECT  TO  USE  A  BLOCK 
GRANT  FUNDING  APPROACH  IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCE  THE  BUD- 
GET ALLOCATIONS  FOR  STUDENT  AID  AND  FUNDING  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  INSTI- 
TUTIOMS  IN  PUERTO  RICO.  I  BELIEVE  THIS  IS  UNWISE  BECAUSE  NOT  ALL  IN- 
STITUTIONS WOULD  BENEFIT  UNDEK  SUCH  A  :SYSTEM,  A  SOUND,  STABLE  POST- 
SECONDARY  EbUCATidNAL  SYSTEM  IN  PUERTO  RICO  IS  THE  BEST  GUARANTEE  THAT 
THE  ISLAND'S  ECONOMY  WILL  IMPROVE  AND  THAT  THOSE  ^WHO  DECIDE  TO  EMI- 
GRATE  TO  THE  MAINLAND  WILL  HAVE  THE  NECESSARY  SKILLS  TO  PARTICIPATE 
PRODUCTIVELY  IN  THE  U.S.  EGOrjOMY.  -  ■ 

IN  THIS  CDNTEXT,   I  HAVE   SEVERAL  CONCEPfNS  ABOUT  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S  EDUCATION  .BUDGET   REQUEST   FOR   FY*84   A^D  JHE   PROBABLE  CONSE-' 
OUENCES  OF  SUCH  A  Bl/DGET  .FOR  PUERTO  RICO'S  POSTlECONDAR Y  STUOENTS  AND  ^ 
INSTITUTIONS.         -  .  .  - 
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FIRST,  THE  NEW  PHiLdSOPHY  OF  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE,  liMPHASIZINS  STU- 
DENT SELF-HELP  THROUGH  LOANS  AND  WORK,  WOULD  HAVE  SIGNIFICANT  RAMIFI- 
CATIOflS  IN  PUERTO  RICO  WHERE  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME  IS  MUCH  LOWER  THAN 
ON  THE  MAJNLAND  AND  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  SCARCE.  I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE 
THAT  A  SLIGHT  STRENGTHENING  OF  THE  WORK^STUDY  AND  LOAN  PROGRAMS  CAN 
COMPENSATE  FOR  THE  FACT  THAT  LOW  INCOME  FAMILIES  WODtD  BE  REQUIRED  TO 
SNARE  THE  BURDEN  OF  FIN/NCING  HIGHER  EbUCATinN  COSTS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 
ALREADY  SERIOUSLY  THREATENED  LIVING  ^.STANDARDS.  IF  ADOPTED HOWEVER, 
THE  SELF -HELP  IDEA  WILL  BE  LESS  BURDENSOME  TO  COW  INCOME  FAMILIES  IF 
niE  PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM  IS  INCREASED  SUBSTANTIALLY. 

SECONDLY,  WHILE  CREATING  TAX  INCENTIVES  TO  ENCOURAGE  FAMILIES  TO 
ACCUMULATE  SAVINGS  TO  MEET  COLLEGE  COSTS  IS  AN  INTERESTING  IDEA,  IT 
CAN  BE  A  PROMISING  PROPOSAL  ONLY  FOR  MIDDLE  AND  HIGH  INCOME  FAMILIES. 
IF  THE  NEW  SELF-HELP  PHILOSOPHY  SHOULD  PREVAIL,  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 
SHOULD  BE  STRtJCTUREO  SO  THAT  THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  PORTION  GOES  TO  LOW 
INCOME  STUDENTS  AND  THOSE  STUDENTS  FACING  HIGHER  COSTS  IN  PRIVATE 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.  '  '  ' 

NO  LESS  IMPORTANT  FOR  ITS  PROBABLE  IMPACT  ON  PUERTO  RICAN  AND 
HISPANIC  STUDENTS  ARE  THE  PL- '  .hD  DRASTIC  REDUCTIONS  OF  FUNDS  FOR  BI- 
LINGUAL :  EDUCATION  AND  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  AND  THE  ELIMINATiON  *^F  SUCH 
PROGRAMSAS  ESEA  TITLE  IV,  TRAINING  AND  ADVISORY  SERVICES,  AND  FELLOW- 
SiMPS  FOR  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY  AS  WELL  AS  J^E  SHARP  REDUC- 
JION  ^^ATRIO  programs,     many  of  the  threatened"  PRbGRAMS  HAVE  ENHANCED 
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THE  EbUCATiON  AND  SOCIAL  WELL-BEIi^G  OF  HISPANICS,  AND  THEIR  DEMISE  IS 

c  •      ■■  . 

VIEVJEfi  WITH  GREAT  CONCERN. 

PERHAPS  ONE  OF  THE  REASONS  PUERTO  'RICO'S  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS  DO  NOT  RECEIVE  AN  ADEQUATE  SHARE  OF  FEDERAL  EOaCATION 
FUNDS  IS  THAT  THE;  MAINLAND  HAS  NO  CLEAR  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  THE  INLAND'S  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  MAKE  TO  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  OUR  NATION'S  HISPANIC  POPULATION.  'ACCORDING:  TO  -THF 
NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATloFi  STATlSTiCS,  AS  REPORTED  IN  "TIIE 
CONniTlON  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  HISPANIC  AMERICANS,"  1978  ENROLLMENTS  IN 
PUERTO  RICAN  SCHOOLS  ACCOUNTED  FOR  ONE  IN  FOUR  OF  Att  HISI^ANlC 
UNDERGRADUATES,  ONE  IN  SIX  HISPANIC  GRADUATE  STUDENTS,  AND  NEARLY  ONE 
IN  FOUR  HISPANIC'  FIRST  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS. 

-  THE  MOST  HIGHLY  DEVELOPED  HISPANIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION-  INSTItUTIONS  ' 
ARE      IN     PUE.aO     RICO.  OVER     THE"    YEARS     WE     HAVE  DEVELOPED 

STATE-OF-THE-ART  FACILITIES  AND  PROGRAMS  BOTH  IN  TRADIHONAL  ACADEMIC 
FIELDS  LIKE  CHEMISTRY,  BIOLOGY,  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  ECONOMICS, 
AND  IN  SUCH  TECHNICAL  FIELHS  AS  COMPUTER  SCIENCE,  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY, 
engineering;  nursing  and  respiratory  therapy.  our  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IS  PARTICULARLY  RELEVANT  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE 
HISPANIC  PARTICIPATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ON  THE 
MAINLAND. 
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HlSPANti^-gOUaiTION  -INITISTIVE 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  PUERTO  RTAri  .AND  MAINLAND  INStitUtlOiNS  PRO- 
VIDING PdSTSECdNDARY  EDUCATiON  FOR  ^  IfilSPANICS  COULD  BE  ENHANCED 
SIGNIFICANTLY  WITH  ADOPTION  OF ' AN'hI SPANIC  EDUCATION  INITIATIVE. 
I  ORGE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO, GIVE  SERIOUS  CONSIDERATlbN  TO  THE  CREATION 
OF  AN  HISPANIC  INITIATIVE  MOOELEO  ON  THE  INITIATIVE  FOR  HISTORICALLY 
BLACK  COLLfCiES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.  THAT  PROGRAM,  CREATED  BY  EXECUTIVE 
ORDtft  IN  '^Hc  FALL  OF  1981,  'WAS  DESIGNED  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  ABILITY  OF 
BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  TO  PROVIDE  QUALITY  EDUCATION  BY 
•Sif:iiFICANTLY  INCREASING  THEIR  PARTICIPATION  IN  FEDERALLY  SPONSORED 
PR0GKH^^5 . 

THE  PRO'.':  .M  FOR  HISTORICALLY  BLACIC  INSTITUTIONS  HAS  BEEN  A  HICHLY 
SV;C"  -.SSFUL  DNi..  T  AM  CONFIDENT  THAT  AN  HISPANIC  EP!JCATI0N  ifilTIAflVE 
TO  iNC:iEAS£  ;PARTieiPATION  IN  FEDERAL  £OUCATldN  PROGPAMS  BY  iNSTlTU- 
XLj^Ij  serving  HISPANIC  StUDFNTS  COL'LD  PRODiiCE  FQUALLY  EXCITING  AND 
bENEFtClAL  PESULTSv 

IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  AN  HISPANIC  INITIATIVE  AND  TO  HELP  INCREASE 
THE  CONTRJBUTldN  OF  THE  ISLAND^S  POSTSKCnNDARY  INSTITUTIONS  TO  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT or  HISPANICS,  I  RECOMMEND  THAT  A  CONSORTIA  BE  CREATED  BE- 
TWEEN MAINLAND  COttEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  SERVING  AREAS  WITH  SIGNIFI- 
CANT HISPANIC  POPULATION  ANU  IHEIR  ISLAND  COUNTERPARTS-  SUCH  A  CON- 
SORTIA COULD  PROMOTE  SOLUTIONS  TO  A  WIDE  SPEeTROM  OF  PROBLEMS  FACED  BY 
HISPANICS  ON  THE  MAINLAND,   INCLUDING  LOW  LEVELS  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN 
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illGK-R  EDUCAnON,  POOR  LINGUISTIC  SKILLS,  HIGH  ATTRITION  RATES  OF 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS,  UNOER-REPRESENTATION  AT 
GRAnUATE  SCHOOLS,  LOW  ACADEMIC  ATTAINMENT/  HEAVY  CONCEMTRATIONS  OF 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS  IN  A  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.  WAYS  SHOULD  BE  EXPLORED  TO  FUND'  SUCH  INITIATIVES, 
WHICH  BECOME  EVEN  MORE  RELEVANT  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  A  RECESSIONARY  ECO- 
NOMY WHEN  UNSKILLED  WORKERS  FACE  SERIOUS  EMPLOYMENT  AND  JOB  RETENTION  " 
PROBLEMS. 

THE  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAt  OPPORTUNITIES  .PROGRAM  (GPOP),  A 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  DESIGNED  TO  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF  MINORITY  AND 
WOMEN  DOCTORAL  STUDENTS,  SHOULD  BE  EXPANDED  AND  MONEY  SET  ASIDE  FOR 
HISPANICS.  FUNDS  COULD  . i.  ALtOCATEO  TO  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  FORM  CON- 
SORTIA TO  OFFER  DOCTORAL  PROGRAMS.  THE  MONIES  COULD  'BE  USED  TO,  PAY 
FOR  TUITION  FEES  AND  FACULTY  SALARIES. 

.  FUNDS  COULD  BE  SET  ASIDE  FOR  BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS  UNDER  TITLE  III 
TO  BE  USED  BY  PUERTO  RICAN  AND  MAINLAND  INSTITUTIONS.  PROGRAMS  WITHIN 
THE  DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  SERVICES,  SUCH  AS  TRIO,  SHOULD  RECEIVE  PARTI- 
CULAR ATTENTION.  TALENT  SEARCH  AND  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS  , 
MAY  CONTRIBUTE,  BOTH. IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  ON  THE  MAINLAND,  TO  REACH  STU- 
DENTS WHO  NORMALLY  00  NOT  HAVE  FORMAL  EXPERIENC?  .ITH  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION*  BY  THE  SAME  TOKEN,  UPWARD  BOUND,  SPECIAL  SERVICES  AND  OTHER 
PROGRAMS  FOCUSING  ON  HISPANICS  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED  AND  FUNDED* 
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IN  ADDRESSING  THE  HIGHER  EDaCATION  NEEDS  OF  HISPANICS.  THE. OFFICE 
OF  THE  ASSISTAMT  SECRETARY  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  COULO . SPONSOR  A 
CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  MAINLAND  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  THAT  .SERVE  A 
SIGNIFICANT  HISPANIC  ENROLLMENT  AND  PUERTO -RICAN  INSTITUTIONS  SO  THEY 
COUCn  EXCHANGE  EXPERTISE  ON  PROGRAMS  THAT  ARE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  REACHING 
AND  SERVING  HISPANIC  STUDENTS.'  CLOSER  TIES  BET^^EEN  MAINLAND  AND 
PUERTO  RICAN  POSTSECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS  COULD  LEAD  TO  THE  DESIGN  AND 
iMPtEMENTATION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  TECHMICAL  TRAINING  AND  TEACH^.R  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS.  THE  EXPER- 
TISE AND  TRAINING  OBTAINED  FROM  SUCH  VENTURES  COULD  BE  MARKETED  TO 
LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES.  PARTICULARLY  THOSE  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN- REGION, 
CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE 

CLEARLY  THE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  PUERTO  RICO  COULD  PLAY 
"an  IMPORTANT  AND  CRUCIAL  ROLE  IN  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 
BASIN  INITIATIVE.  WHILE  WE  ALL  ARE:  AWARE  THAT  THE  INITIATIVE  HAS  NOT 
BEEN  CLEARED  B^'*  CONGRESS.  THERE  IS  REASON  TO  BELIEVE  IT  WILL  WIN 
PASSAGE.  AND  PUERTO  RICO  IS  POISED  TO  PROVIDE  UNIQUE  EDUCATIONAL  SER- 
VICES IN  The  CARIBBEAN  AS  THE  WORK  OF  THE  INITIATIVE  UNFOLDS. 

FIRST.  IT  IS  WELL  KNOWN  THAT  MOST  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  COUNTRIES  HAVE 
LOW  INCOME  LEVELS.  POPULATIONS  WITH  POORLY  DEVELOPED  HUMAN  SKILLS.  AND 
LIMITED  TECHNOLOniCAL  ADVANCEMENT.  PUERTO  RICO.  WITH  ITS  HIGHLY  DE- 
VELOPED POSlSECOND..r,Y  INSTITUTIONS,  COULD  BE  THE  FOCUS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  TO  AID  THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ITS  NEIGHBORING 
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:       countries;      for   instance,  most  CARIBBEAN  COUNTRIES  bd  NOT  HAVE  THE 
NEEDED  SUPPLY  OF  WORKERS  ADEQUATELY  TRAINED  TO.  INSTALL.  OPERATE  AND: 
WINTAIN  ADVANCED  HARDWARE  FOR  DATA  PROCESSING.  COMMUNICATIONS  OR  IN-" 
DUSTRIAL  MACHINERY.     MANY  OF  PUERTO  RICO'S  POSTSECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS. 
INCLUDING  THE  MENDE2  FOUNDATION'S  COLLEGES.   CAN  PROVIDE   THIS  NEEDED 
EDUCATION.     WORKING   IN  CONOONCTION  HITH  THE  DEPARTMENT '  OF  STATE.  AID 
AND   THE   EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT.    AND  WITH   APPROPRIATE    FUNDING.  PUERTO 
-RICAN     INSTITUTIONS    COULD    DEVELOP    AND    HELP   .IMPLEMENT  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  WHICH  WILL  MEET  THE  NEEDS^  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  COUNTRIES. 

THIS  FOUNDATION  REQUESTS  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THIS  HUNORABLE  COMMIT- 
TEE IN  ASSURING  THAT  OUR  STUDENTS  BECOME  ELIGILE  FOR  THE  NEW  $8.5  MIL- 
LION. CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS.  PAN  AMERICAN  DEVEL^ 
OPMENT  FOUNDAriON  FELLOWSHIPS.  O.A.S.  SCHOLARSHIPS.  AND  MOST  PARTICU- 
LARLY. THE  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY  NORTH-SOUTH  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM.  SO  AS  TO 
PERMIT  OUR  OUTSTANDING  GRADUATES  TO  PURSUE  THEIR  DOCTORAL  ACADEMIC 
CAREERS. 

TO  MEET  THE  CHALLENGES  OF  THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  UNCERTAINTIES  OF 
THE  FUTURE.  THE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  PUERTO  RICO  WILL  CONTINUE 
DEVELOPING  PERCEPTIVE .  -IMAGINATIVE  ANO  VIABLE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS.'  OUR 
INSTITUTIONS  WILL  RESPOND  HITH  ADMlMI STRATIVE  REFORMS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
TO  ELIMINATE  BUREAUCRATIC  BARRIERS  TO  EDUCATION  AND  PROVIDE  FLEXIBI- 
LITY AND  ADAPTABILITY   IN  NEW  SIT...T,ONS.     REGARDLESS  OF  THE  ADVANCES 
WE  MAKE.'  FEDERAL.  FUNDS  MUST  CONTINUE  TO  PLAY  AN  ESSENTIAL  ROLE  IN  THE 
FUTURE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  PllFRTn  cTrn 
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Mr.  CoRRADA.  We  .will  now  listen  to  Dr.  Antonio  Miro  Mohtillai 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico-Kib  Piedras. 

Ad  a  product  cf  the  University  of  Pgerto  Rico-Rio  Piedras,  from 
which  I  obtained  :.iy  two  university  _dei;rees,  a  bache^^ 
social  sciences  In  1956  and  a  juris  doctor  in  1959,  i  am  giad  to  see  a 
chancellor  of  my  alma  mater.  Today  it  is  true  that  many  Puerto 
Ricahs  attend  bolth  the  public  aiid  private  universities.   ^  - 
-  I  believe,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  a  healthy  development:  in  Puerto 
Rico  that  postsecbhdary  edjicatiqri  is  riot  as  entirely  dependent  on. 
the  public  State^perated  institutions  as  it  used  to  be  a  number  of 
years  ago^  because  I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  in  the  divers^^^^ 
of  educational  offerings  and  philosopJiries:  i  believe  that  by  having 
this  blend  of  the  public  and  private  institutions^  we  aUo^ 
dents  to  exercise  a  choice  in  terms  of  the  education  that  they  want 
to  iiave:  _   

Let  me  say^Mr.  Chairmarij^  that  for  us  Puerto  Ricans  who  belong 
to  the  generation  that  some  people  call  the  "silent  generation"— we 
went  to  school  to  study  very,  very  hard,  we  had  a  good  time  arid  a 
lot  of  furi. 

Mn  SiMON.  I  have  not  noticed  that  silence  from^o^  

Mr.  CORRADA.  We  were  called  the  silent  generation  because  we,  I 
guess,  devoted  a  lot  of  time  to  studyingi  a  lot  of  time_  to  social  activ- 
ities arid  the  _girls,_arid  riot  isd  much  to  trying  to  resolve  at  the  uni- 
versitiest  as  students,  the  problems  that  later  we  would  be  facing 
out  in  the  world  at  la_rj[e.  Nevertheless^^  we  exerted  ourselves  and 
met  the  challenges  of  that  other  world,  even  though  we  were  silent 
when  we  were  at  the  university ._  

Let  me  say  that  those  who  belong  to  my  geaeration  of  Puerto 
Ricans  remember  very  fondly  the  Uriiversity  of  J^Uerto  Ri^^^ 
cause,  at  that  time,- really  Jt  was,  so  to  speak,  the  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  Puerto  Rico  of  which_all  of  Us  were  so  proud, 
and  it  coritinUes  to  be.  Now,  of  course,  there  are  others  that  have 
joined  the  services.  

With  that  statelTierit  of  reminiscing  my  tjnies  from  1952  to  1959 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  I  welcome  Dr. JSirb^  M^^  Of 
course^  he  wp_nqt  there  at  the  time^My  twa  degrees  are  signed  by 
my  predecessor  in  Congress,  Jaime  BeniteZi  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect  as  ari  educator 

STATEMENT  OF  ANtONiaMlRQ  MONTILLA,  CHANCELLOR, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO-RIO  PIEDRAS 

Mr.  Miro  Montilla:  Good  morning.  Members  of  Cdngress  and 
the  subcommittee.       

I  have  submitted  written  testimony  which  I  request  permission 
to  he  made  part  of  the  record.    j  ^ 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Without  objection,  your  full .  testimony  vsdll  be 
made  part  of  the  record..  _     

Mr^MiRO  jVIONTiLLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  honored  to  have  you 
as  our  alumni.  

I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few  comments  and  emphasize  one 
item  which  i  feel  is  very  important  fo_r_  the  Uriiversity  of  Puerto 
Rico,  arid  especially  for  the  Rio  Piedras  campus. 
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The  J?io  Piedras  Campus  of"  Puerto  Rico  is  the  oldest  arid  larges 
unit  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Jlico  system.  We  just  celebratec 
our  50^1  anniversary.  We  have  20,000  students  and,  as  you  kna\s 
Nve  don't  have  many  problems  in  terms  of  access  for  Hispahics.  W< 
nave  20,000  Spariish-speakiri^  stude 
Mr.  CoRRADA.  Do  you  discriminate  against  English-speaking  stu 

dents  there?   ^  a 

Mr.-MiRo  MoNTiLLA.  I  was  going  to  comment  on  that. 
_  .I^ut  Jve  alsb  share  our  resources  so  many  different  ways.  W€ 
have  interchange  programs  with  several  universities  in  the  States 
An  example  of  this  sharing  of  resources  is  that  we  have  just  com- 
pleted the  National  Honor  program  semester  and  we  have  been  the 
host  university  for  this  year:  We  also  have  similar  agreements  with 
universities,  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America.  By  sharing 
these  resources,  we  share  about  1,300  faculty  members  with  one  of 
the  best  academic  preparations  on  the  whole  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 
_  J  would  like  to  refer  especially  to  one_  |3oint.  This  point  I  would 
hke  to  read  from  my  written  testimony  because  I  feel  it  is  very  im- 
portant. It  is  on  institutibrial  perspective  in  terms  of  Federal  stu- 
dent financial  assistance. 

While  students  are  th^  berieficiaries  of  Federal  student  fi- 

nanciaL  assistance,  these  programs  ultimately jriure  to  the  benefit 
of  Uie  iristitutioris  where  the  students  are  enrolled.  The  trouble 
with  the  system  of  Federal  -student  financial  aid  is  that  it  tends  to 
reward  those  institutions  with  higher  fees  and  penalizes  those  iristi^ 

tutions  with  low  tuition  fees.  

Each  year,  UPR-Rio  Piedras  forgoes  millions  of  dollars  of  indirect 
support  from  Federal  s_tuderit  fiiianc  programs.  We  lose  this 
support  because  we  are  committed  to  the  concept  of  public  higher 
education  and  believe  that  Ility  and  motivation— not  money—are 
the  only  legitimate  qualificationis  for  matriculatibri  at  bur  institu- 
tion^  

I  believe  that  Congress  ishould  consider  legislation  to  remedy  the 
inequities  in  institutional  support  which  result  from  highly  dispar- 
ate tuition  levels.  Specificall^^I^  urge  Congress  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  would  compensate 
UPR  and  other  similar  institute  for  the  indirect  Federal  support 
they  forego  because  of  their  low  tuition  schedules.  Such  ^n  amehd- 
ment  would  not  bhly  iJrbmbte  e  Federal  programs,  but  it 
would  also  promote  'Icost  containment"  in  higher  education. 

In  my  comments,  I  would  like  to  express  that  Rio  Piedras,  since 
we  don't  have  the  problem  of  access,  what  we  really  emphasize  is 
academic  excellence.  We  need  the  resources  to  continue  with  this 
emphasis. 

Thank  y bu  very  much.  _  _ ;     _  _  : 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Thank  yoU,  Dr.  Mirb  Mbhtilla,  for  your  statement 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Antonio  Miro  Montilla  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  ok  Antonio  Mi  Hp  Monti  lla.  Chancellor,  University  of 
Puerto  Rico-Rio  Piedras 

II-.    -MJSTOftV  Of--  MiGHKW  HDUCj^TlDN   IN  PUENTO  RICO  OPR  -  RIO 

The  Uri  3  vt?rs  1 1  y  of  _  Puerto  Ki  CO  as  a  ceriter  hioher  education  is 
a  Product,  of  :..the_T Merit  i eth  Centurv^      In  an  Iridustrial 

Norriial   S»cfioc  3  _  oDPrieci  iri""Falardo   for  trajninij  teachers  for.  the 

p'jbLlc  schop Is.  It   was_transf  erred  to  Rio  Piedras  wheri_the  _ 

.N«^'rma  1   School   was  iricor  por  a  ted .  by  _  1  aw   i  fit  p_  t  he_  U.ni  yer5i  t  y  of 
P'A^rto  .Ri  c^o»    P.ursuarit  _  to  t he_d  i  SDos^^^  of  the  Second 

Leo  1  s  1  at  1  ye  l^&sernbly  en  March   Icl,    1 9i^3- 

From  l9Ci3  to   1366,    t  he  UPR  was  a  si  np  le  unit  headed  by  a 
Cl^ancB \  1  or  wKo  was    located   at   Ri  o  Pi eorfis^      In  1 966.  the 
LeQi slat ure  reoroanired  the  UpR  and  created   a  university  system 
coMoris-DD  oT.  c^uronoMOMs   unit?.,    the   lar pest   of  which   js>  the  Rio 
Piedras  cam bus. 

Trie  DriJvprsicv  of   Pue»^to  Rico  has  blayed   a  critical   role  in 
rrakinq   oossible  Puerto  Rico's  rabid  econorhic  and  social 
dovr-IoQfrtpnt   —  nevr?Ic«ornent   that  has  rhade  the   island  a  model  for 
th»?-.CrirlbbGar»  and  Cat  in  Rroerica       For  over,  half  a  century,  OPR 
at   Rio  tJiGcira?;  was  the  only  DOb.i_c   institution  traininb  the 
teachers,  .scientists,    scholars,    lawyers,    doctors,  artistr-*. 
Doyprnrnen.t  _  Arid,  bus  i  ne*.ss_  acimini  St rat.orSjL  _  ac.co.unt  an  c  s,  .ar,d_  ftier 
prof        1  ona  1    persons  _resppns  i  bl  e   f  or   i  mprov  inq^theauar.it>/  .of_ 
1  i  .te.  .er'Tovpci  .by__our_  ?eop  1  e.  of  ..UPi*.  r_.Ri.C'_  .P.i  edras,  _liUe 

o  u.r  e  s  i  d  e  fi  t  C'l'fnr  n  i  s  s  i  o  ne  *  -  >  tj  .Con  d  r  e  s  s  B  a  1 1  a  s  a  r  .Cor  r  a  da ,  h  ay  e  _  _ 
t^Rnfte?rea  o  \  ?.t  i  rtnui  shed  St-rvice  not  only  to  Puerto  Kico,  but  to 
the  entir^e  United  States. 

the  Li  PR  -  H3  0  Piedrt^s  h=*cv  a   chrt-e-f  old  miss:  on. 

The  brirnat^v  rniEsion  of  OPR  —  Rio  Piedras   is  to  broyide  ' 
dost ?^ecor">dary-  »=*nd  orbf  ession^^i   ebucat  ibn  tb  students,  _  .  With  a 
1985—83  enrollr.rent   of  abbrOK  i  rnat  e  1  y-  £0,  iflCiiZi  st  uflent s,    Rio  Piedras 
is  hv  fsr^  the   l^troest   hj  cher  r»buci=it  ion  facility   in  Puerto  Rico, 
►^t-fhe  same  tiTiie,.  our  1£7  ciepree  offerinos,    are  the.rnost 
._e^-t  ensj-yc  e-nd.^n  *  yer&e.^  in„r.be._  e;nt  i  re_  Car  i  bpean.  _  _  <  Tf^e  depree 

of  f er inps  of _UPR_^_R.io_Pi_edras  and  the_nurnber  of  .students  

.rGCe>  ^'^ ''•P  t  n»&e  decrees  aurinp   the   last    rour  years  are  showvi  in 
Chart   #   1,  ) 

P  seconc  ruesion  of  UPR  —  Rio  -Piedras   is  to  conduct   basic  and 
aonlied  research   in  ar'^eas  of  irnoortance  to  the  econormc  and 
socia?   weli-beinci  of  Puerto  Hico  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States. 

F[?der^t»i   s^^iobort  h^s  been  critical   to  UPK' s  v^esearch   brbtirarh-  - 
Fcr  exariible^   the  National  Science  Foundation  has  biven-DPR  —  Rio 
Piedri=*S-tr^  t£.  7  tri  J  J  i  on  four  year  dr'Sint    Ohatchedby  million 
frorn  OPR)    to  establish  a  Rescjjiirce  Center  for  Science  arid 
Enb  i  neeri  no  at   the  linl  v#r?ii  t y-      To.  aceohlpl  5^h  its  ob  lect  i  ye  of 
inci  easinc  the  number  of  Puerto  Rict^ns  in  the;fields  of  science 
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Plor.da,    received  a   larper  r,u,h5er  of  ixcillsr.ce  awards 
The  third  mission  of  UPR  -  Rio  PipHi~a«=         *■  -  ■  Z.~  "3 

Sroora,„s  technical  assistance  ^^HtKer  ^^^r-vlc^s'to'thr^i^:"' 
^n  wersi  t  v  co,m„unity,  _  ,ts  □eoBle  ana   i  nst  i  U.t  ions! 

Heari^f^rt      for  Pxarno  J  e.    □reDares_  teacbers  and  aidis  to  serve  cr 
□  re-school   Dooulation.      The  success  of  our  HW^^lft^  t 
and  t^rhroc^l   ss^Utance  nroara"!!  atte^tea  tc   bS'"n=l'"f " 
Sinn  I  ar  ^^rvi  ces  recei  ved  by  UPR_-"Rfr^red%*"f  ro,„  ir^CroT. 
St.    IhoMs^..    and  the  liorninican  KeouoJic.  Croix, 

efforts  to  share  resonrop*^  t*-.    i  - 

*   ^f,  ^  ^'-■=*'"^_»"esources  —  m  this  case  linouistic  resources 

'V  ^  r^fer.Mr.o   to  our  pJar^B  to  d^veloo  with  (Seoroetr.wn 
JnavBrsity  a  Conpressiona.1   Lanquade  Institute  which^uld 

°^C.'K□reS^'^^'''"''"^°"^^  on  Caoitol   Hill    to  r..r.bers 

or  L-.-noress,    their  soouses-    and   Drofessiohal   staff    '  tk^^  ""ers 
pr^oiDct.    ^hich  takes  adv^^nta^e  of  ca,r  trlaf  t  ior.  of '  ^ 

which  ptabJieheS  af   UPR  -  Rio  uienras  in  ^hl  s^roose 

^^'l.larrh      ,"cu  1 1  u"  ^^'^^  conduct  _and  d 'S.%,°ina'tr 

researrn         cultu-aj.    Prc.nonjc.    educational,    and  DoJiticaJ 
toDics  of  particular   interest   in  the  Car i bbean  basin.  Ln 

->eoorr^V,trtled'car^  oubl  i.hes' an  annual 

Bulletin".  Caribbean  Studies  ana  a   "Caribbean  Monihlv 

M'y-fBiff?iir-  -  -'""^^^^  ^^P^EE^NEE.   <,Umm  PRINCIPLE, 

The.-e  are  two  i-undatnintaj    □rinciojes  —  eourtl   oBbortUnitv  ^rri 

Pie'r^r  "^Isi^'T,^  "Hich  -e  the_f,u„datior^°rthr^PR':''Rio 
n  f-    ■  1  DrincinJes  are  related  ana  converbi  in 

tr.iscuss^?.rs^;^°^?^!vr'      - ^'^^'^-^^  ^"i^^^ii^. 

Equal   bopprt unity 
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The  OPR' 5  corhrnitrnefit  to  eoual   QDDOrt  uriiAv._is  operat  i  ona  1 1  zed   i  ri 
several    basie.  ways,.     Fir&t,  _  ana_fnost    irnoprtartt iy.    the  tu^t^P*^ 
fee  schedule  of  _UPR_~  _Rio_Piedra5_i  s  desi  pi^ed  to  /t|ia^ 
St  uderits*  repar d  2  e5s_  of  _e_coriornic  pack^^  c«r^  P^i»"c:'.irn5tarice, 

have  arj  QQoorturiitv  t9_Dur5ue  p05t5ecoridary  education-  _Our  

t  ui  t  lon^  tees  ~~  «lb  oer  urideroraduate  cred  1 1  hour  and  *A5  per 
graduate  credit  hour  — -  are  arnonq  the  lowest,    and  rnay  be  the 
lowest   of  ariN/  Prner  ican  ^  inst  1 1  ut  lori  of  hioher  education. 

Our  cur^rent  tuition  schedule   is  reiativelv  new;   until    last  year, 
tuition  at  UPR  -  Kio  Piedras  was  «5  per  underbraduate  cred:« 
hour  and  «15  per  braduate  credit  hour.      Whpn  tuition  was 
iri(rrear^^D   last   year,    the  UPR  establiBhed  a  new  schc'larshio  fund 
to  help  needy  underpraduaf e- and  graduate  students.      Th  i  5  year 
alone,    the  wio  Piedrai^  scholar  ship  f  unci  orovided  wore  than  *1- 5 
Million  to  financially  needy  students;     dPR' s  t  ui  t  ion  5checlule_ 
tc'ni=»the?r  with  the  scholarship  proorarn  ensures  th^it  _  st  udents^are. 
not   oreyented   from  attendino  our  university  because  of  a   lack  of 
rnonpv. 

■  0 M »^  r c« f iitn  J  t  me n t  t  o  e p u a  1   o poor* t  \^f^^'ty^^  J?C" w e y er ^ _  ^ >< e n d s  1 9  c, t  h e r 
areas.  __95_you  _can_see  frofii_the  attached  Chart       2,    there  are 
3.       I  _ St £»tt    nif^mrjert^         UPR  -  Rio  Piearas^     Our  staff    is  almost 
perfect lyd 1 vxded  bv  sen.      Women  on  our  staff,    unl i ke  at  many 
c.t»"'er   1  nst  xt  Mf  1  on?.  n«-it  conf  i  cied  to  subord  i  nate  oositionsi 

worneri  occupy  virtually  ons-h,.^if  of  tKe^eachuno  bositions  in  the 
university  «*nC  ciiohtlv  more  than  one-hali"  ot  the  admi  ni  st  r^at  i  ve 
positions  at  UPR  -  Rio  Piedras, 

Pdd  i:t  1  o-'ta  1  f?viQence  of  UP*^  -  Rio  fJieoras'    coiiirriitmeht.  to  eoual 
oDDortunity  concerns  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  hahdicaaped 
studenti  he*\/e  access  to  bur  brbcirarris.      In  tnat   repara.    UPR_  -  Rio 
Piedras' s  efforts  to  reniove  architectural   barriers  were  cited  by 
the  Go  verno*"' s  CioriifiTi  £  si  bri  on  the  H^^hdicapDed  as  a  model  for 
Cither   institutions   in  Puerto  Rico. 

Our  corri.n  tment  _  tci__Rpu;=*l  .opport  uni  t  y   i  s  '^nly_./';F**pb^*^  b^ 
cc< rnrn i t ro en t  t o _ a c ad >rt i c  e K ce  1 1  e nee .      This  comrn i t f'^en t  is 
ODe*^at  1  on^^  i  1  neci  through  a  numper  of   basic  policies. 

First,    UPR  -  Rio  Piedras  maintains  hi  oh,    but  fair,  admissions 
stanca>"ct&.      fhecie  stavidacds  ^re  meanr   to  ensure  that  b»jr  ^ 
St  udent  s  are  acadernical  1  y  prepared  to  meet  the  educat  i  onal 
chalJenoes  oresenteci   in  our  _r>rot»rams. 

Second,    we  have  acted  to  limit  the  number  of  st  Cicient  s  enrol  led  _ 
at   UPR  -  Ri6  Pipdras^     >r6ra  a  beak  enrol  J  ment  ot         Ulii^k)  students 
in   1973-74,    we -have  reduced  and  stabilized  our  enrollment  at 
a  b  pr  b  K  i  ma  t  e  1  y       -  HC^^'- - 


Third,    while  many_  i  nst  i  t  yt  ic«n5_h^ve  reduced  fleppeecpurse  

rediiirer.ipnt B  And  have   increased  the  number  oT  elect  lye  courses. 
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UPR  -  fVio  Piedras  continues  to  reouire       1_  st udent.e  to  cornr^ete 
a  ccrnDrehensive  55  -  72  Kpur  aenera  1   educat  lon.oroorari,  oi-io--  to 
enrr.n.inD.jr.  elective  courses.      Under  the  Dene-raljepycat  ic-n 
Prc-qrarn,  _  all.  students  are  reoU'rc?d  to  cornolete  the  followino 
pronrafn  of  studv: 

Spa»'ii5h  12  hc-Cirs 

^ r'D  J  1    1    : h c.u r «5 

Humanities  '   i£  hours 

Natural   Sciences  }cl  hours 

Social  Sciences  12  hours 

Mathematics           b  -   13  hours 

Fourth,    UPR  -  Rio  Piedras  has  taUe^.  care  to  ensure  that  its 
or^oarams^are  f  ulW  accredit  eo^    R.ip_  Piedras  has  maii-.tained  its 
institutional   accred  i  t  at  i  or»     row  the_Middle  States  fissociation 
of  Conepes  ar.d  Secondary  Scnooj  s  since   l9A6^   _^^ddi  t  lonaS  I v 
of  the  Dniversitv's  saecial i zed  decree  Droarams  have  been 
accredited  av- l  Vi  di  f  f  erent   accredi  t  i  no  floencies.  _  No  othe»« 
;  institution  of  hiDher  education   in  Puerto  Rico,    DubUc  or 
pr^yate^pniovs  such  reconnition  ror  such  a  varietv  of  academic 
oTTeranos.  ■  i  ,  _ 


Mr'^^'lT'^    ^^T *■'«■.  De-ct  r  ve 

.''.'"'.^''"^^  .^'^'J'f^^.':.^^   •'*r       f^f 'IS  or  sty  or- nr    rmar-ciai   ass  i -stance 
hicher  education,    c-r.ce  the  eKclusive   Qrivileoe  of  the 

f -i^f-  V^  -"»y«i  ^at.ue_to_MOst   Winerican  students.  in 
'  Puer:,c.  Rico,    where  -the  annual   oerrcaoita   jnccme  is  ohiv 

aoDr>c.Kimatelv  one-third  or  T;he  u.  b.    aver^^oe.   i-fi?opraj    ^.tucJent  aic 
oroorams  are  absolutely  esse^.tial   to  ensure  access  to  hioher 
educcit  Xon, 

Pt  UPR^-^Rio  Piedras.    more  tr.^^r,  u.-^  or  c...,r  st Mdenx; s_ oeoend  UDon 
Federal   financial   aid  to  defrav  thf^  cost   of  their  education 
WithOMt.this  .:^ssist£.-.ce.    thev  coMJr;  not   arrord  the  instruction 
they  need_to_develoD  to  their  fullest   caoacitv.      One  of  the_  _• 
>>=J^c.n5_  Lvhy_  the.  ooobort  Son  of   students  recri  vinci  rederal   aid  at 
Upf^  -  Ri*^'  Pit?dras  is.lower  than  at   some  other  oost secondary 
institutio^is   in  Puerto  Kico   is  that   oOv-  tiiition   is  so  low. 

institutional   Pe^soective  \ 

While  Btudenti  are  the  direct   beneflciariek. of  Federal  student 
^  ^  '''^ ^' -  ^  -      s ^ r'^^e • . .  t  r. p ? e  nr o b  r a m s_  u J 1 1  Lflci  t  e  J  v  i  n u t-e  1 6 - 1  h e 

Benel^it   of  the   i  nst  J,  t  ut  i  ons  where  the  students  are  enroll'ed. 
T^.e^t^x-udJe  ».iitn  the  '^vstem  or  heder^i   student.  r_inancial   aid  is 
that   It  te^-ids  to  reward  those  institutions  with_hiaher  fees  and 
oena  1 J  ze^:  t  h6se_  i  ns 1 1 1  ut  i on<^  with    1  ow  t  u  1 1 1  on  rees-  _  _ 

E^ch  year,    D.-^R  -  Rio  Piedras  foraoei  millions  of  dollars  of 
Ar-darect  -MDoor-t   rrom  federal   -tuoenr.   rinar-ciai   aid   DroPrams  __ 
lose  this  suDDort  Because  we  arc  committed  to  the  conceot  of 
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qublic  hiQher  education  and  beiieve  that   a5ilitv  arid 
motivation  —  not  •rhoriev  —  are  the  bnlv  leoitirriate 
dual  i  ficat  ions  ror  matriculation  at  our  i hst  i tut  iori. 


Ledjs^atiye  Hecofiiyenaat  3  on 

I   beiieve  that  noriDreSs_shpuid  consider  lepislati on  to^^^^^^   

the  inecuities   in  i  nst  ?.  t  ut  ipnal  sUDOprt  which  result   from  hi^ohlv 
d  i  soar  at  e  t  u  1 1 1  p_n_  1  eye  1 5.  _  _  Spec  1 1 1  ca  1 1  v-  _  1  wou  1  d  wonoress 
to  consider  an  amendment   to  the  Higher  Education  Oct  which  would 
comoe'nsc»te_ypR_  and  other  simi  lar  inst  itut^ons  tor  trie'  indirect 
F&deral  suDDOrt   thev   foreqo  berause  of  their  low  tuition 
schf?ciu Ji ^?Sr      £>uch  an  amendment  would  not  oni v  orornot e  ebui t V  in 
Federal^  proDrams,    but    it   would  also  bror.icte  "cdst-cbnt  a?  nrhent " 
in  ^,i□her  education- 

V.       UPR  ~  RIO  PlEDRfiS:   UNflET  NtBDS 

the  ability  of  UPR  -  Rio  Piedras  to  rrieet  the;  instructional  needs 
of  its  students  and  to  serve  as  a  mociel  o^  hibher^ education  in_ 
Puerto  Rico  ahc  thrbuohoi't  the  Caribbean   is  threat  ened  _by  _  a  _lack 
c,f  resources  an^  a  arowinD   i  j  st  of   unmet   needs.   ^  Let  me  cite 
just  a  few  examples. 

& u  1  I  d  i  f I u ^  s     :"l  n p  R  J  r: _  P 3  eo  r a s _ c a M o u __ coin □  r  i s eq  of  C'y/&r  ci .  7 iVi .  ^i^yi 
SD  ucire  feet  C'f  _  bu  i  1  d  i  no  area  on  apDrox  i  mat  e?  1  v  £§*?i  acres  of   1  cind , 
is   in  □  1  r e _   ^f* C  P t      a j  ri  t  e iri a nc e .      tflor o y *? f n e n t  ■    £^ ri   □  ^ s e r v a 1 1 o ru 
The  cost  of  the  work  that  mur»t   be  bone  simoTv  to  niairtain  our 
e>:i«?itinp   ohvsicai    olont    \s>  ttaoner  j  no. 

Facilitxes  and  EDUioment:     ftithoudh  the  Rip  Piedras  universits- 
libr^a*^v  s-e*^ve?  e<s  tnr*  aen»?rai   dmIjaic   iib>-'arv  of   PCiertP  HicP- 
acouisitipns  have  not   kebt   bace  with  our  brpa.  =imrn  at  ic  yieeas  muCh 
lf?ss  witn  thp  ex  dans  ion  c«t   bubiisher   in  f  brm^'t  ion.  Sirnilarlv* 
our  research  and   inst  ruci;  ibnal   labbratbriep   lack  modern,  much 
le^s  "ctate  o^    the  Art"  c=:oMioment. 

jracuitv:     UOR' s  rel  at  Svelv  Ipw  salarv  scalehas  mJde_it__ 
difficult  ±or  ms  to  at  tract  and.  ret ai n  tne_  wpst  _  puai 1 1 1 ed 
facult'.     E^ch  year,    we.lpse  seme  of  _pur_rnpst  talented  facul^ 
to  malnlav'ia  uni  versi t  Aes  _  and_to  on  vate  cnroorat  iovis  located 
bot h  here  and  on  t h e  ma  i n  1  and . 

S t  u rl p n t  S I? r V jt  ce s J     ^ e c a  • » s e  o t  c* u □  a e r.  r est  p ^ ^*ot 

□r p V i  d e _ 1 1  _o f  _  t  h e  s u  p ocr t  i  v e  sej;»y  i  ces  wit  i  t^h  bu r  stud e nt  s  need . 
?reas  of_c^ire  neeo   include  assist'ance  for  handicabbeb  students 
<e.  □.  ,    readers   for  blirid   studevits.    si  dn-i  anpuaoe   i  fit  erdret  ers. . 
etc.)    tino  counsel  iiriD  and  biacernent  servicess  for  all  students, 
but  esDi.cially  fpr  educat  ibnal  1  •/  di  sadvantaoed  and  "n^h- 
V'-a  di  t  lor.al "  e.tudeni;s«  •  " 


VI.      PENDING  FEDERPH:  LEGISLfiTION  &  ISSUES 
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'  ^'^^^'^'^'r  -  ^'^'-y-^'^'^  ypur_colleapMes  or.  ^he  SuBcofmna  ttee  roust 

.     ^^  ^'^'''''^e»•^ed  for  your  efforts  to.irriprove  the  oualitv  of  f^roerican 
"'"'^f  se  tor  we  are.  to 

borrow  a  popular  phrase,    "a  nat  i or*  at  ris^<;.•!     '      »  _ 
Two  biUs  per.cir.p   ir'  Lor.press.    H.  R.    iSli^  and  H.  R.    ti70B.    help  to 
ihirnffii^e  the  risk  facirto  our  society-  "*  v. 

k:  ■ 

P-s  parsed  bv  the  House,   H.  R.    I31il  wou.Ja  orovide_a_soreiy_r.eedea 
infusion ^of  resources  in"  the  critical   areas  of  math^ _sci ence^ 
and   foreitin  I^r.qiSape  education.      Unless  wp  act  now'^to  train  and' 
tistr.ain  teachers  ih  the«e  subject  areas,    our  youth  will   riot  be 
ar>_lf?_to  cofnprf?hejr,d,    much  Jess  ^cobe^with.    -c^  technoiooy  of 
toniorrow.      The  UPR  -  Rio  Pjedras  appreci^is  the  rnaonitude  of 
t^is  t.af^M  c»nd   IS  co«nrnitt<7d   to  its  acn i evempnt .  - 

f«5c:ause  of  Puerto  RicoL5_t»7aditiOn  of  5i  li nbUal  ism,    we  Hivi  a 
s^ee;  ^1   aooreci  ^t  lon^  pt__  t^e  _i.moorTanCf=»  or  _  i  apciuabe  f?cJncat  ion. 
'^^^°'-'^'^  /the  restrict  ions_irnpo'SefJ  or?  the  f orei  on  -lanauabi 
^'-^'^'^<^•'''e''^^.^^_HvR-    l^lW  re-Bret>BJe;    we  xruit 

-  ^^^^  >^<=''''0'^ess  will   recoDnize  the„  and  exband  our 

lintn.isxic  resoLirces  ^>ncf  wi  li   p^ss_H^K.  '  ws  vou  have  told 

^*^^._°"^i^:^^^^^V:/'i.^':'V  tiwes,    mr.    Ch  Investment   In  iaViDuabe 

education         more  than  cost -effect  i  ve     it   is  nc^ceesarv  tc<r 
clobal   understand  inq  and  v*or^ff*  peace.    '  *  . 

Finally.  _  i   w£.r,t   tc.  bor.K.iend  the  Ch,^irman  tor   tocu? i no       tVnt  i on  ' 
on  the  often  hidden  br6bi€?rn  of   iUiteracy.      Hanv  adults"  in 
Puerto  Kjco  £^t-^  not  -  i^ter>ite-  in  bur  i^naue^ne         bo^r.i^h^  ' 
English   isnnu^pe   1 1 1  i  t  eracy.  i  s  an  evert  more  sen  ous  prop  j  ern_  _i  ri_ 
PA'ertc.  Kico,      the  o.:.&t   of   i  i  1 1  teracv*         in   individuai.  economic 
rid  social   terms  —  is  far  hibher  than  the  brice  of  e  ucation. 
-«cco^^dinply^_W0  inter.n   to   to     ow  '  ^  i  o<^e4  v  vdur  work  ^on  this 
i/''D'='>"tar't  _tc,pi^  and  are  oreparBCj.-  Mr;    Chairman,    to  a^iiit  vou  in- 
oublicirinn  f^r.d   r-en.ect     r,a  thi*^  tOno^^entai   pouc^tiondi  oroblemr 

Vil.    UDR»5  L-INKflGE  uJITH  THE  PRiVfiTE  ECDNOWlC  SE^OR       .  ' 

~_ '^^^V^^^^r^s- _  siriDl^  educational_unit,    is  the  larbest  •  S; 

rMpp;  if-r  or  t.r.».-»  ^.t^oimed  nrot  peg i  onf»j?.  r,*ioaep  by  »^ue^^to  Hi c;»r. 

bus^iness  ar.d   industry.  If^e  relationshiD  between  UPK  -^Rio 

■Pieh-Ac.  ,^t',cj.the   r.r^rv^re  gcc  .-.ornic  5;f?ctor;    nowpvp*-.    ts;  we?**.  " 

For  too  Idho,    there  has  .  •  '  assurnot  i  on  that   support  pf__ypR  - 

R 1  o_  P 1  r-P  r as  i  s  t  ne-  r-M c  »  us  >  : .      es  obn<^  >  o  i  A  1 1  v  or  t  he'  p  over  n^nent .  . 
Last  year,   UPR  -  Rio  Piedr^^  -eceived   less  tnan  «1^6\^.  Cit^ia  from 
'private  TO',»>'«Dat  lOf.'.-   aK,d  coroorat  ions:      Ht  the  <5afiie  tarne.  ouf- 
faculty  and  staff  have  not   alwavs  shbwr,  an  interest    m  the  needs 
of  business  and  inOu^trv- 

^1^  ^^^/'iCT'f^s  ahead»    I  will  work  to  develob  a  bartnershi  b 
t'f -we^r^  L^DR  ~  R3  9_J^iPdra^^  orivate  economic  sector  whacH  ' 

^s  ^c.m prised  of   local   businesses  and  subsidiaries  of  national 
arid   I  nt&mat  i  on?  1  coroorat  ioris. 

Io_be  effective^  this  bar-tner^ihi  b  must   be  reciprocai.and  Must  - 
facilitate  the  sharinp  pf  resources,    ir.tel  lectual  and  fic.aocial. 
i^f  the.same  time,    the  partr.ersnip  must  v-econnize  and  resppct  tne 
^iyerpent_iristltutiOnaJ   interests  of  the  university  and  the 
PUsinesB  communjtv.      Unless  this   oartnershio  is  istaDijshed,  our 
students  will  nc.t   be  .prepared  to  assuwe  brbductivi  rbles   ir,  our 
c'^yel'^piriD  c^conoMVi   and_oi..r  economic  institUtio'^^^  will   not  be 
responsive  to  the  cultural   and  social  needs  of  our  biople. 
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-  .Mr.X^ORRADA;  Naw  we  will  listen  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Rarhon 

Cruz,  President  of  the  liiter  Arner^^^^   

Dr^Cruz  is  a  distinguished  Puerto  Rican  educator  who  formerly 
was  Secretary  of  Edupatibn  of  Puerto  Ric^^^  of  course,  he  has 
devotod  his  entire  life  to  the  field  of  education.  He  is  one  of  our 
outstanding  educators  and_  now  is  Fresiderit  of  ^I^^^^ 
versity,  wl  ich  private  inr^titution:  We  welcome  you,  Dr.  Cruz. 
You  may  proct         th  your  tesiimoriy. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAMON  CRUZ,  PRESIDENT.  INTER  AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Cruz.  Thank  ycu,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  subcommittefy.  ;I  am_  also 
pleased  to  say  that  this  committee  has  always  been  very  friendly 
and  helpful  to  our  cause.   

This  time  I  am  appearing:  here  on  behnlf  of  the  Inter  American 
University.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  alrea'^v  gont  you  my  written 
testimony  which  I  am  hoi  going  to  read.  I  wcHiid  simply  present  an 
oral  statement:  _ 

Mr.  CoRRADA-  With^^^  the  entile  testimony  of  Dr:  Cruz 

will  be  jnade  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Cru?^  Thank  you. 

Inter  American  University,  which  is  the  largest  private  universi- 
ty in  Puerto  Rico  Arid,  I  believe,  th  e*  )jr?est  in  the  W^isteru  Hemi- 
sphere, was  founded  in  1912.  It  oper^ic;;  10  academic  units  through- 
gut,  the  islarid.  It  has  40  percerit  of  the  enrollment  in  the  private 

sectors  -      _  __   

^  By  the  way,  I  should  state  that  in  Puerto  Rico,  it  is  different 
than  any  State  in  the  Nation.  The  private  sector  has  more  than  60 
percerit  of  the  total  erirdllmerit  in  postsecondary  education. 

The  Inter  American  University  is  also  the  brily  iristitutibri  with 
ari  all-EriJ:lish  pbstsecdridary  program.  - 

i  would  like  to  begin  by  saj-ing  that  Puerto _R_ico  has  had  a  tre- 
riieridbus  growth  in  postsecondary  enrollment  in  the  last  decade.  In 
thtb  place  in  particular,  being  in  a  posteecbridary  iristitu^ 
kii.  I  df  employment.  If  you  examine  the  employment  figures  in 
Puerto  Rico,  you  can  testify  to  that^  Iri  the  16  to  19, ag^?  bracket,  th^ 
Uriernployment  rate  is  58:Upercent.  if  we  were  to  send  out  all  of 
our  students  becaui^e  of  firiancial  probleriis,  Puerto  Rico  wdoM 
\^ally  face  a  crisis: 

In  Puerto  Rico  th^  is  £Mb  rib_tradiiibri  for  donations  to  private 
education:  This  statement  was  made  here  before.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  Inter  Americari  already  has  the  largest  endowment,  and  it 
doesn't  amount  to  more  than  $4  million.  Ninety  percent  of  bur 
income  comes Jlrbm  taitib  Eighty  percent  of  our  students  -^re  eli- 
gible for  Pell  grants.   

I  would  like  tolwake  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  several  of  the  Federal  education  prbgrarns.  I_wbu_ld 
strongly  eridojrse  the  cbritiriUation  of  the  TRIO  programs^  i  believe 
they  are  performing  a  good  service  in  Puerto  Ricb,  and  we  Inter- 
Ariierican  have  benefited  from  this  program: 

T  would  also  like  to  endorse  programs  of  the  Natibi^^ 
Fburidatiori,  especially  in  the  programs  related  to  laboratories  and 
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equipment.  I  wV  -  ss  this  point  because  J  believe  that,  in  bur 
pustsecondary  ir^  K^^^^^^  we  have  a  tremendous  lack  of  research 
m  the  science  aiia  technology  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  endorse  any  additional  effort  to  strengthen 
litle  lli^  and  specifically  on  two  sides— one,  mentioned  before  to  de- 
velope  some  kind  of  endowment  fund  fot  i:niversities,  arid  the 
second  to  focus  on  mathematics  a^^  science,  fields  in  which  we  are 
iri  the  same  boat  as  you  are  on  the  mainland. 

^In  terms  of  staff  develo^^  I  believe  you  nre  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  difficult  in  Puerto  Rico  to  develop  qppbrturiitiys  for  staff 
develdprnent,  especially  in  the  science  and  math  and  techndldgy 
j  area.  Very  few  of  uur  faculty  can  get  degrees  here  Icjally.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico  has  a  limited  program,  but  rery  few  gradu- 
ates come  out  of  it.  Therefore,  gbiri^  tb  the  States  to  get  a  jnaster's 
^egree  ^r  a  Ph.  D.  is  extremely,  difficult  and  exFiensive._Any  pro- 
^ram  that  would  help  us  in  staff  development  iv  these  particular- 
areas  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

We  also  want  to  have  opportunities  for  training  of  university  ad- 
minisLrators.  in  Puerto  Rico— I  have  beeri^36  years  in  education— 
we  simjply  learn  by  doing  here.  We  are  simply  dumped  into  an  ad- 
ministration of  institutions,  arid  we  lack  intensive  trninincr  pro- 
grarris_  for  university  administration.  ^ 

J  would  also  like  to  endorse  arid,  if  possible,  ask  for  help  in  the 
physical  plant  areo.  As  you  Jcnow.  this  matter  .van  stated  befoie.  in 
Puerto  Ricq.  with  coritihued  increasing  enrolinie^'t  different  from 
any  State  in  the  Nation,  we  are  facirij;  a  difficult  situation  in  fi- 
naricirig  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  I  r>-in  testify  to  that  be- 
causc?  th3  inter  American  Uriiversity  has  been  gbirig  through  a  con- 
strucnon  program  in  the  last  6  years,  and  we  have  had  cb  secure 
loans  at  high  interest  rates^ 

_  I  would  also,  like  to  state,  finally:  that  I  believe  strori^ly^riot 
^ily  for  InterAriierican^  but  for  all  postsecondary  institutions  in 
l-i:erto  Rice  — the  biggest  issue  we  are  far-ing  at  this  inbment  is  the 
issue  of  the  quaHty  of  education.~^If  you  vere  to  transfer  the  recom- 
rxiendations  of  Jhe  three  commissions  which  have  public  support  on 
P^airila^^  Commission  on  ETxeJiencc-^  :n  Educatioii.  the 

other  commission  chaired  by  Governor  Hunt  North_Caroliria 
and  t_he_  report  by  the  AmericHi  :  eouncil  of  Education  on  the  gUes^ 
tion  r .  quality  jf  postsecdridarj^  educatibri-  i  believe  vou  '-an  trans^ 
fer  tnose  reports  truly  to  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  cas^i  oi  eviderice  of 
this  nature,  our  college  board  course  follows  exactly  the  same  oath 
that  the  SAT  Has  followed  in  jhe  States. 

^  Therefore,  i  believe  that  \ve  have  to  do  a  lot  in  terms  of  jmprov- 
mg  the  quality  of  our  educational  prdcl/-t.  Whatever  can  be  done 
ft)f  Federal  aid  to  dy  that,  i  believe  will  le  for  the  benefit  of  Puerto 
Ricans  who  are  now  trying  to  fin-i  ari  ed  .  catibri  as  one  way  of  de- 
velrnirig  their  own  resources  rtud.  of  Course,  developing  the  re^ 
sotirces  of  this  small  island.  J 

Tharikybu  so  miich.  Mr.  Chi  irman: 

Mr:  Corrada.  Tharik  yo-:^      Cruz,  or  your  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  t>f  Rarrun  Cruz  follows:] 
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PREPAkKi)  Statement  of  Kamon  A.  CHuz,  PHEaiDENT,  Inter  American  Univjsrsity 
ot'  Puerto  Rico:  President^  Council  of  Posi^ecOndary  Institutions  of  Puerto 
Rico 

MR.    CHAIRMAN  AND  .f^EMBERS   OF   THE  COMMITTEE 


MY  NAME  IS  RAMON  A.  CRUZ.  I  AM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  INTER 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO.  THE  LARGEST  PRIVATE 
INSTI "UTION  OF  POS T SECONDARY  EDUCATiON  IN  PUERTO  RICO.  OUR 
INSTITUTION  SERVES  OVER  THIRTY  Sf.'  THOUSAND  STUDENTS;  THESE 
STUDENTS     ARE     FORTY     PERCENT     C'*0'i;  THE     TOTAL     ENROLLMENT  ^T 

PRIVATE  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS  IN  PUFKTO  RICO.  I  AM  ALSO  HERE 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATiON  OF  PUERTO 
RICO  WHICH  INCLUDFS  ALMOST  ALL  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  ON  THE  ISLAND 
AND   SERVES   OVER  NINETY   THOUSAND   STUDENTS   HERE  ON   TH  I;S  ISLAND. 

I  AM  HERE  TODAY  TO  PRESENT  OUR  VIEWS  ABOUT  THF*  ROLE  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERr'MENT  IN  PRIVATE  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  IT'; 
EFFECTS   ON   THE    FUTURE   DF  OUR   STUDENTS  AND   OUR  SOCIETY. 
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FIRST,  it  is  VERY  IMPORfAN?  W  YdU  KNOW  THAT  PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  PUERTO  «ICO  SERVE,  PRIMA.:,,V,  UNbERPR  I V I LSDGED, 
ECONdmCALLY  DEPRIVED  SOUTHS  AND  ADULTS  WHO,  IN  MOST  CASES,  ARE 
NOT  ABLE  TO  ATTEND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS:  AS  A  MATTER  OF  RECORD, 
OVER  NINETY  PERCENT  C90%)  OF  THE  STUDENTS  %T  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 
MUST    DEPEND    CN    SOME    SORT   OF    riNA.CIAL    AID    TO    HELP    DEFRAY  THEIR 

COSTS     OF     attendance:       it     is     because     of-   the  special 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ^hESE  STUDENTS  SERVFD,  THAT  PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS  MUST  CO,,STANTLY  IMPROVE  THEIR  SERVICES  TO  SUIT  THF I  P. 
STUDENTS'  NEEDS.  FOR  THESE  STUD^IMTS  EDUCATION  CONTINUES  TO  BE 
THE  ONLY  WAY  THEY  CAN  FIGHT  ncv..:  AND  ATTAIN  Si^lAL  EQUALlfY. 
IN  PUERTO  RICO,  STATISTICS  REVEAc  THAT  OVER  FIFTY  SEVEN  PERCENT 
C57%)  OF  ALL  INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED  HAVE  THIRTEEN  CR-^ORE  YEARS  OF 
SCHOOLING.       THE     SIT'^ATION     IS    AGGRAVATED    BY     THE    FACT    THAT  THE 

ISLAND'S   ECONOMY   MA3   c  ^  '  ;  '    vj  —  DPr#^^/crDcrr^       

...    M..    RECOVERED   FROM  A  RECESSION  THAT 
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BEGAN  IN  1973  .  AS  OF  THIS  MONTH  THE  OVERALL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 
IS  22,^4%,  WHILE  THE  FIGURE  FOR  THOSE  BETWEEN  16  AND  19  YEARS  OF 
AGE    is  AN  ALARMING  58:  1%: 

A  YEAR  AGO,  ACL  PRIVATF:  INSTITUTIONS  IN  PUERTO  RICO  WERE 
SHAKEN  BY  THE  MERE  THREAT  OF  DRASTIC  CUTS  IN  FEDERAL  FIMANCIAL 
AID  TO  STUDENTS,.  AT  THAT  TIME,  WE  HAD  TO  FACE  OP  TO.  THE  REALITY 
OF  CiUR  COMPLETE  DEPEN  iKNCE  ON  TUITION  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  F I NA  ■  lAL 
SOLVEtJCY  OF  OUR  INSTITUTIONS.  THESE  CIRCUMSTANCES  HAVE  STILL  NOT 
CHANGED,  AND  WE  MUST  CONSTANTLY  BE  ALERT  TO  AriY  FiEDUCT  IONS  \  J  N 
CAMPUS  BASECi  PROGRAMS.  OUR  POSITION  WAS  AND  WILL  CONTiNDE  TO  BE 
THAT  ANY  REDUCTIONS  IN  FEDFRAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  WILL  HURT 
MOST  THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  .  HAV^  THE  GREATEST  NEED,  ANY  REDUCTIONS 
IN  FEDERAL  AID  WILL  FORCt  THOUSANDS  OF  NEEDY  STUrENTS  TO  GIVE  UP 
THEIR   PLANS   FOP   A  COLLEGf  EDUCATinKi, 
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SUCC£S5€S  AND  FAICPPES   OF   FEDERAL   EbUCATION  PROGRAMS 

WE  CONTINUE  OUR  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  TRIO  PROGRAMS.  '.HESE 
ACTION  ORIENTED  PROGRAMS  HAVE  PROVEN  TO  PI  niGHCY  EFFECTIVE  IN 
PREVENTING  LOW  ACHIEVERS  FROM  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL.  TMERE  IS 
A  GREAT  NEED  FOR  THE  EXPA>JSIOM  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS,  SPECIALLY'  IN 
THE  ARE-  S  OF  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  WHERE  TUTORIAL  AND  REMEDIAL 
ASSISTANCE  IS  BOTH  DIFFICULT  AND  LXPENSIVf^.  WE  RECOMMEND 
INCREASED  SUPPORT  FOR  THESE  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  ADDITION  OF  SPECIAL 
SERVICES   PROGRAMS    IN  THE  AREAS   Z'    MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCUNCE  FOUNDATJON  HAS  BEEN  INSTRUMtNTAL  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  LABORATORY  FACILfTIf-.  AT  MINORITY  I NST 11  «JT  I ONS . 
ACTIVITIES  SPONSORED  THROUGH  THE  MINORITY  INSTITUTIONS  SCIENCE 
IMPROVEMENT    PROGR/^  ,    THE    COMPREHFNS I VE    ASSISTANCE  TO 

UNDERGRADUATE    5C :  7 1  On    CCAC'SE;    HaVE    f  -OVt  DEO   A   ^  iASURE 

Or     nE*  •     Ihi    ACQUiRIwk.     ^ABOkA^UKT     KnTERiAti    AND  EQQIPiv-EnT 
ORGANIZING   NEW   PROGRAMS.      WE   RECCH/^ENC.   THE   REAU  THOR  UA7 1  ON"  OF  THE 
fNSTRUCTIONAL     SCIENTIMC     EQUIPMENI     TR-^RAH     CiSEP)     AT    A  HIGHER 
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LEVEL   0'-    F.,r.::vNG   ANt?  W  TH   SPECIFIC   AREAS   OF   CONCERN   FOR  MINORITY 

:;';titi'Tic,::  .     in  • ;  T:  ^ast  tSEP  Was  the  ONL^  available  source  for 

r,U'-\\'.  ING  SCIENTIFIC  El^UiPMENT: 

THE    PROGRAM    FOR    STRENGTHENING    DEVELOPING     INSTITl    lONS  HAS 
BECN     INST;?0MENTAL     in     improving    private     institutions     iN  PUERTO 
RUO.      HOWEVER,    BECAUSE   OF   CURRENT   FUNDING   LEVELS  AND  THE^^  LACK  OF 
A  SPECIFIC   H.rSPANIC    INST  1  TUT  1 ONS ,    SET  ASIDE,    THIS   PROGRAM  HAS  NOT 
BEEN  AS   EFFECTIVE   AS   DESIRED  HERE    IN   PUERTO   RICO.      ALSO,  BECAUSE 
OF     THE      LIMITATIONS      IMPOSED     ON     THE     ACQUISITtON     OF  CAPITAL 
EQUIP^1ENT,      IT     HAi;     MOT     BEEN     POSSIBLE     TO     CONSIDER     LONG  RANGE 
DEVELOPMENT    IN   THE  A^E/S   OF   NATURAL   SCIENCE   AND   APPLIED  SCI^riCI. 
IT     IS     IMPERATIVE     THAT    TITLE     III     BE     REDIRECTED     TO    ALLOW  FOR 
CONT'NUED.     MULTI-YEAR     FiNDING     WHILE     PROVIDING     AN     OPTION  FOR 
LIMITING    THE    SCOPL    OF    FUNDED    PROJECTS.      FOR    EXAMPLE,     I  SUGGEST 
FOCUSING     ON     MATH     A,^D     -  U^:.^     PROGRAMS     WITH     THREE     YEA^  AF 
GUARANTEED  FUNDING.      ACTUALt  V,    BECAUSE   OF   THE  WAY  REGULAT 
WRITTEN,     WE-   ARE     FORCED    TO    S^ATTER    RESOURCES    OVER    FIVE    OR  SlA 
DIFFERENT  ACTIV'TIES.  . 


WE    COULD    CONTINUE    FOR    HODRS   DISCUSSING    INDiVibUAL    CASES  OF 
FAILURES  AND  SUCCESSES,    '^UT   INSTEAD,    IT  MAY   BE  MORE   PRODUCTIVE  TO 
TACK  ABOUT  WHAT  WE   CONSIDER  TO   BE  THE  MOST   IMPORTANT  SHORTCOMINGS 
IN     FEDERAL     EDUCATION      PROGRAMS     AS     THEY     RELATE      TO  HISPANIC 
INSTITUTIONS.      YOU  NOTICED   THAT   WE   ARE   NOT   REFERRING   HERE    TO  THE 
WORD    FAILURE,     BUT    TO    SHORTCOMINGS.       WE    REFER    TO    THE    LACK    OF    A  ^ 
COMPREHENSIVE   APPROACH   TO   THE   ROLE   OF   FEDERAL   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
IN     REGARD     TO     THE     NEEDS     OF    HlSPANlCS     IN     GENERAL.  POPULATION 
TRENDS'   INDICATE    THAT    IN    THE   NEXT   DECADE    HlSPANICS    WILL  PROBABLY 
CONSTITUTE    THE    LARGEST   MINORITY   GROUP    IN   THE   NATION.      WE  SUGGEST 
THAT     THE     TIME     HAS     COME    ^FOR     THE      INCEPTION     OF     AN  HISPANIC 
o    INITIATIVE     IN    POSTSECDNDARY    EDUCATION.       PERHAPS,     WE    HAVE  JUST 
WITNESSED  A   MODE ST ■  BE ^ I NN I NG   OF   SUCH  AN    INITIATIVE    IN   THE  RECENT 
SPECIA^   TITLE    III    $5   MILLION  COMPETITION;      THE    TIME   HAS   COME  FOR 
THF    CREATION   OF    :..ECIAL    HISPANIC    SET   ASIDES    THAT    WICC  GUARANTEE-" 
HISPA.IiC   PARTICIPATION   IN  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS. 
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SPECIAL  NFFOg  OF  PRIVATE    INSTITUTIONS    IN  PUERTO  RICO 

a:    personnel  d:.velopme:nt  in  specific  areas 

THE  CONSTANT  CHANGE^  THE  WORLD  OK  WORK  MA'  c  POSb'D.NEW 

CHALLENGES    TO    PRIVATE    1     ^  ■  '  r'^     IN    PUERTO    RICO    WHICH    l>0  NOT 

WeCK:\/E  any  direct  FINANC'AL  assistance  from  state  SbU^CEb  AND 
WHICH  ALSO  LACK  SIGNIFICANT  ENDOWMENTS  OR  SOURCES  OF  INCOME, 
OTHER  THAN  TUITION,  THE  FACT  IS  THAT  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  DEMANDS  THAT 
OUR  STUDENTS  BE  WELL  PREPARED  .IN  THE  FIELDS  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATirs  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE.  WE  ARE  FACED  IN  THIS  AREA  WITH 
TWO  MAJOR  DIFFICUCTIES:  FIRbT,  OUR  STUDENTS  CNTER  WITH  SERIOUS 
DISADVANTAGES  IN  THESE  AREAS  AND  REMEDIAL  INSTR-JCTION  IS 
REQUIRED,  THIS  MEANS  WE  MUST  PROVIDE  -XPENSIVE  ADOITIONAL 
RESOURCES,  SFCONDLV,      FACULTY      DEVELOPMENT      IN      THESE:  AREAS 

CdNTlNUeS  TO  BE  A  COSTlY  ENDEAVOR.  iT  IS  URGENT  THAT  EFFORTS  BE 
MAL3  TO  GUARANTEE  THAT  PRIVATE  INSTtTUTIONS  PARTICIPATE  FULLY  IN 
REJENTLY    ENACTED    INlTlATiVES    FOR    EXCELLENCE    IN    THESE    AREAS.  WE 

0 

SUGGEST  THE  CPEATIJN  OF  NE.W  PROGRAMS,  OR  A  REDlRFClION  OF 
PROGRAMS       CUKRENTCY       FUNDED       THROUGH       THE       NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
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FOUNDATION,      THE      b£PARTMENT      OF      EDUCATION     AND     OTHER  FEDERAL 
AGENC.ES,     TO     REIMBURSE     n; , .  VP^  S  I T^  :■ .     ^07     THE     EXCESSIVE  COSTS^ 
■involved    in    preparing    science    ^ND    r,Al,:CMATICS    FACULTY  MEMBERS! 
WE     SUPPORT     ANV     EFFORT     DIRECTED    AT    PROVIDING    TD  POSTSECONDARV 
•education        iM'iT.TUTIONS       THE       ADDITIONAL       COSTS       INVOLVED  IN 
ATTRACTING    QU/.LIKIED    INDIVIDUALS    FROM    PRIVATE    INDUSTRr    TO  SERVE 
AS    FACULTY   MEMBERS.      WE   ALSO    SUPPORT   ANV    INITIATIVE    DIRECTED  AT 
PROVIDING   SPt-C.AL    INCENTIVES    .0  MATH  AND   SC I ENCE  ,  FACULTY  MEMBERS 
ENGAGED    IN    -RAr:.iATE   WORK   OR    IN   RESEARCH.      ONE   WAV   TO   MAKE  THESE 
EFFORTS    POSSIBCe    WOULD    BE    TO    PROVIDE    SPECIAL    SCHOLARSHIPS    OR  ' 
LOANS    TO    FINANCE    THE    TREMENDOUS    COSTS    OF    GRADUATE    WORK.  PLEASE 
REMEMBER     THAT    PUERTO    RICO     IS     ISOLATED     FROM    MAINLAND  GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS   WHERE   SUcH  TRAINING    IS  POSSIBLE. 
B.      FINANCIAL  STABILlty 

THE  LACK  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  ENDOWMENTS,  INCREASED  COSTS  OF 
dPERATIDN  AND  THE  ABSENCE  OF  SIGNIFICANT  SUBSIDIES  FOR  EQUIPNHNT 
HAVE  BEEN  CDNST^^T  FACTORS  IN  DETERRING  THE  STAB  I L I ZAT  I0^!  OF 
PRIVATE    INSTITUT.ONS    IN   PUERTO   RICD.      WE   PROPOSE  THE   CREATION  OF 
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A  GENERAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND  PROGRAM  BY  MEANS  OF  WH ICH  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  WOULD  LOAN  FIFTY  PERCtNT  C5d%)  OF  THE  INITIAL 
INVESTMENT  TO  POS TS ECONDAR Y  INSTiTUTIONS  WMlCH  IN  TURN  WOULD 
CONTRIBUTE  FIFTY  PERCENT  ^5^%').  THESE  RESOURCES  WOULD  ONLY  BE 
USED  TO  ENABLE  INST  ITUTI ONS  TO  DEVELOP  THE  IR  EN^JOWMENT  FUNDS . 
THEY    WOULD    BE    USED    AS    A    LOAN    FROM    THE    FEDERAL    GOVEr.NMtNT    TO  BE 

PAID    BACK    FROM    INCOME   GENERATED    FROM    INVESTMENTS,      SINCE   WHAT  Jl 

i  - 

.  PROPOSED  A    LONG    TERM    CHALLENGE    LOAN    TO    BE    MATCHED    BY  Tr<E 

■  } 

INSTITUTIU  THERE    WOULD   ACTUALLY    BE    NO   COST    TO    THE  GOVERNMENT 

IN   ThF.       ^JG   run.      PERHAPS,    THE    TITLE    III    CHALLENGE    GRANT  ^PROGRAM 

i 

COULL'  REDIRECTED   TOWARD  THIS  END. 

/ 

MAINTENANCE  AfsID  CONSTRUCTION  OF   PHYSICAL  PLANT 
tH  I S     IS,     PERHAPS,     ONE    OF    THE    AREAS     IN    WH  ICH  PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS    HAVE    SUFFERED    THE    MOST    DURING    THE    LAST    YEARS.  WE 
HAVE   GONE   THROUGH  A  PERIOD   IN  WHICH,   WITHOUT  ANY   FEDERAL   PROGRAMS  ■ 

i* 

AT   HANut,    wE   HA''.    HAD    TO   PAY    INTEREST    RATES    BETWEcN    1^   fO    18  PER 

CENT.     TMIS     HA3     LlMlTEb    ANY     REAL     POSSIBILITIES     FOR    A  STRONG 

CONSTRUCTION    PROGRAM.       IT    IS    PROPOSED    THAT    THE    REfiOV^TION  AND 

r 

1 
r 
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IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    COLLEGE    HOUSING    PROGRAM    BE    CONSIDERED,  IN 

ORDER    TO    MAKE     IT    MORE    FLEXIBLE,     ESPECIALLY     IN    TERMS    OF  THOSE 

RENOVATIONS  AND  ALTERATIONS   WHICH  -ARE  AIMED  AT   SAVINGS    IN  PNERGY 

CdNSUMPTiON  OR  OTHER   SIMILAR   TYPES   OF  CAMPOS    IMPROVEMENT.      IT  IS 

ALSO  PROPOSltD  THAT  THE  COLLEGE  FACILITIES  DIVISION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 

OEF  ;RTMENT      OF      EDUCATION      BE      ADEQUATELY      FUNDED,       SINCE  THE 

ror  ,T'>.^CTION     AND     RENOVATION     OF     CAMPUS     FACILITIES      NOT  ONLY 

BENEFITS   THE   COLLEGE    STUDENT   BODY.    BOT  ALSO  GENERATES    EMPLOYMENT  ^ 

AND  OTHER   SORTS  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY. 

D.  ADMINISTRATION 

  •  ♦ 

THE  ECONOMIC   CRISIS  OF  Th£   LAST  YEARS  HAS  TAUGHT  US  T^IAT 

IN    OROER    TO    SURVIVE,     IT    IS    NECES'^ARY    TO   HAVE   THE   MOST  TALENTED 

ADMlNISr^ATORS  AVAILABLE.     THE  'li  AlNlNG  OF  OUR  ADMINISTRATORS  HAS 

ACWA1S   BEEN  A   VERY   DIFFfCULT  AND  EXPENSIVE  TASK,      3    SUGGEST  THIS 

AS   AN    INVESTMENT   OF    f-HDERAL   DOLLARS   ".H/*-   houLD,    IN   THE   LONG  RUN 

BE  BENEFTCIAL  FOR  ALL.     AGAIN^    LET  ME  REMII^J  YOU  OF  PUERTO  RICO'S 

ISOLATION     FROM     GRADUATE      ::.CHOOLS     ON     THE     MAINLAND     WHe^  We 
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HAVE  TO   SEND  OUR  ADM  I N I  STRAtORS   FOR  TRAINING;      PERHAPS,    TITLE  III. 


SHdULb     INCLUDE     A     SET     ASIDE,     ADEQUATELY     FUNDED,     STRICTLY-    FOR - 


PROFESSIONAC   DEVELOPMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATORS. 


IN  CLOSING,  MAY  I  AGAIN  POINT  OUT  THE  NEED  FOR  THE 
DEFINITION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  OUR 
HISPANIC  people;  such  an  HISPANIC  INITIATIVE  MUST  TAKE  IN 
CONSIDERATION  OUR  CULTURAL  HERITAGE,  AND  OUR  MOST  URGENT  NEEDS: 
IT  IS  SOMETHING  THAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  THE  PAST  FOR  OTHER 
MINORITIES.  WE  URGE  YOU  TO  CONSIDER  IT  IN  THE  AREA  OF 
POStSECONDARY   EDUCATION.      IT    IS   BADLY  NEEDED. 


5DMMARY 


r 


tHANK  YdU 


!11 


Mi-.  C<)uHAi)A.  I  woul(!.Iiko  to  ask. you  if  you  have  explored— this 
question  may  be  answered  by  any  of  the  two  bfybU  who  are  in  the 
P''l^\^^^^\^'^^\t^^'~~^^^^^^  ipu  explored  the  possibility  of  availing  vour- 
selve.-  of  the  UDAG,  the  urban  development  action  grant  prbgrarn, 
to  Dbt-;ilr>  e:onle  help  to  fihahcirig  of  construct ii^n  projects  at  vour  In- 
stitutloiis':'   '  -  — — _    _   — ^   

Mr:  Ckux.  Yet;,  we  have.  At  this  rnbmeht,  we  have  just  Hnished  a 
building  project  at  a  college  in  Guayama  for  which  we  secured  a 
$:)00,0()()  loan  from  UDAG.  The  second  instance,  was  in  Ponce 
where  we  are  starting,  a  new  building.  There  we  have  a  $900,000 
loan.  But  those  are  the  only  two  instaricey  in  which  we  have  been 
iUlle  to  secure  sbrrie  he^^        a  lower  cost. 

Mr.  CoJUiADA.  Normally,  jiow  do  you_JInahce-the  b'xparisibh  or 
const r uc t ibh  of  you r"^¥P ili ties?  '  ______ 

Mr.  Cruz.  In  our  case,  we  have  gorta  to  the  private  sources  of 
banking  and  the  cbmrnercial  sources.  The  largest  project  of*  ours 
was  the  Metropolitan  Campus  in  San  Juan.  There  we  had  to  secure 
n  kmn  from  the  Bank  de  Pbhce. 

Mr.  CoKKADA.  In  some  of  your  construction  in  the  areas  outside 
theJarge  metropolitan  areas,  have  you  also  expjored  the  possibilitv 
ol  Hnancing  through  the  farmers  home  administration  program? 

Mr:  Ckuz.  Yes:  We  have  attempted  that,  but  we  have  not  been 
successful. 

Mr.  Mknokz:  in  oar  case^  we  have  had  a  loan  approved  from 
UDAG  for  a  prcyect  for  the  Puerto  Rican  Junior  College  of  $(>  mil- 
lion. LiDAG  approved  $1.4  million. 

-  In  terms  oT  Farhiers  Horne^  we  got  a  loan  for  the  Un versidad  Dei 
Turabo  for  $5  million,  40  years,  5  percent.  But  now  the  priorities 
^^^^t  type  bf  money  are  very  low  and,  when  we  went  again  to 
Farmers,  they  changed  the  qualifications  and  there  is  no  way  we 
can  tap  that  source.  That  was  a  very  good  res__bur_ce  because  it  Was> 
helping  construction  in  rural  areas,  it  was  helping  the  construction 
industry  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  a  rnatter  bf  perhaps  seeing^that  they 
changed  the  priorities,  but  it  is  unavailable  at  this  moment: 
.  Mr  CoKKADA:-Dr.  Miro  Montilla,  how  do  you  face  at  the  Univer- 
fi^y  ^C  PHerto  Rico  the  pro^  the  need  for  expansion, 

if  there  _is  any,  of  your-plant  facilities,  your  buildings,  and  so  bn? 

Mr.  MiRO  Montilla^  At  Present,  for  the  construction  of  new 
facil  ities  and  renovation  of  facilities,  we  only  are  using  funds  from 
the -Gov^ernnierit  bf  Puerto  Ricb.        _    __    ^  _ 
_  _  Mr.  CoRRADA.  You  have  access,  of  course,  to  public  financing 
through- bonds? 

^r- Mjiio  Montilla.  ThatM 

Mr  CouRADA.  In  cojinection  with  sortie  bf  the  issues  ybu  ad- 
dres.sed  here,  how  su^  been  in  drawing  private  cor- 

porations, such  as  those  in  Puerto  Rico  under  sectidn  936  or  their 
parent  cornpanies  pri  the  rnairiland,  into  a^^^^  participation  with 
your  institution,  both  in  working  together  and  developing  new  cur- 
ricula to  meet  the  job  needs  of  thbse  cbrripahies  and  alsb  in  terms 
pX  direct  cbritributibh  bf  funds  by  those  companiijs  to  your  institu- 
tions? _  _ 

Mr.  Cruz.  My  experience^  very  bad  here  and  disappoint- 

ing, r  set  up  a  development  office  about  4  years  ago,  arid  I  had  tb 
shut  it  down  last  year  because  I  discovered  that  I  could  not  get 
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enough  donations  to  pay  for  the  oiTicp.  Tf^  largest  donation  i  got 
from  a  pharmaceutical  cbrripariy  was  $lo.OOO.        ^  ^   

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  referring  here  to  a  very  active  type  of  work 
in  just  visitiug  the  branches  oT  these  corporations  and  visumg^t^^ 
main  offices  in  the  States.  Here  you  find,  an  excuse  that  they 
.  Snnot  donate  because  they  are  branch  units.  you  go^tp  tji^ 
States  and  that  is  not  their  concern  because  you  don  t  beloi  g  there^ 

One  of  my  disappointments  in  my  station  at  the  university  has 
been  the  almost  impossible  task  of  getting  donations  from  more 

Mr.  Mendez.  In  our  case,  our  largest  donation  has  been  from  one 
oharmaceutieal  company  of  $5,000.     _     ;    -   „„^-^ 

I  think  there  are  two  reasons,  perhaps  there  are  more  reasons 
than  that.  The  grst  is  the  law  in  Puerto  Jlico:  The  law  in  Puer^ 
Rico  does  not  promote  donations,  either  from  mdividuals  or  Jrom 
corporations.  That  is  something  Which  we,  the  Association  of  Pr^^^^ 
dents,  has  fried  to  convince  the  legislature  and  the  government 
that  it  is.  like  in  the  States,  much  better  to  make^ those  donations- 
even  if  the  money  doea  not  go  to  the  govern^ent-because  educat- 
itlg  a  student  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  more  expensive 
•  than  at  the  private  institutions,  and^  that  is  at  the  bachelor  level. 

I  don't  think  that  section  936  really  has  become  involved  in  any 
promotion  of  helping  educational  institutions  as  a  policy,  as  a  proc- 

^^^Mr  MiRb  MbNtiLLA.  Mr:  Chairman,  I  would  comment  on  that  be- 
cmi^  I  aeree  with  Dr.  Cruz'  statement  that  there  is  no  incentive,  in 
Puerto  rL  for  institutions,  private  institutions  or^ndustry,  to  ^ve 
donations  to  general  higher  educatibh,  But,.also  there  is  no  tradi-. 
t^n  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  the.  Alumni  Association  and 
funding  through  the  Alumni  Ass.Qqiation.  _  _ 

In  terms  of  our  relation  with  industry,  at^he  Piedras 
Campus  we  have  attempted  to  answer  some  of  their  demands  for 
SiTfnuing  educltfon  through  oar  division  of  continuing  education. 

Mr  MeIdez:  Mr.  Chairman.  th^e  lntor  American^University  a^ 
the  Ana  G.  Mendez  Foundation!  have  taken  the  initiative  with  the 
Puerto  Rican  National  Hispanic  'i'f  ^io^tp  proinoto  a  semm^^^  m 
the  first  week  of  June  inviting  15  foundations  from  the  states  to 
alk  to  un^versiti'es  here  in  Pulrto  Rico  and  talk  to  other  nonprofit 
institutk)nr^nd  for  us  to  let  them  know  what  is  the  ceality  ^f 
Puerto  S  and  how  they  can  helR.  Hopefully,  that  is  going  to  be 
fhp  firqfc  activity  of  such  size  ia  Puerto  Rico,    .  

Mr.  CoSd^^  i  am  aware  of  that  effort,  by  the  way.  I  hav^J^een 
wnrkine  clbselv  with  Louis  Nunez  concerning:  how  to  develop,  the 
TtSofJ-oundations.  both  in  torms  of  possible  involvement  here 
n  Puerto  RuS  S  well  as  with  Hispanics  and  Puerto  Ricans  on  ^the 
maiitiand  For  instance,  some  bf  the  par^t  companies  of  section 
q^K  corobrlSns  that  operate  in  Puerto  Ricb.  have  s^wn  so  far 
Sen  mur»est  in  beikinvolved  in  helping  Puerto  Ripaps  from 
fi,^  rr.t,ir.lnnH  PveH  thouch  those  companies  receive  profits  trom 
Seir  operafions  i^thl  %  I  guess  it  has  been  more  through  m- 
adlertlnce  br  laek  of  proper  linkages  between  th^se  cor^^ 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  brganiations.^as  well  as  educational 
fnTtitutibns  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  United  States  that  serve 


I  Mispanics..  J  think  this  kind  oi'  meeting 

can  bt*  fVuitftiJ  \n  bringin^^  theni  to^a^iiLM*.  : 
...  I.h^A^-\9he  las^^  before  I  yield  to  the  distjngurs;hed  chair- 

man oi*  the  subcammittee:  As  you  know,  Puerto  Rico  has  been  dF 
>!^'[^\pjj.^>^J^t^;Mi'^'niia^  and  iransfbrhiin^j.  in  terms  of  its  initial 
manufacturing  cperationy.  into  a  ilij^h-techrlology  manuractijrihi> 
<.^P<^''i^^J^^"  .  0^^^  do  yoii  believe  that  current  eltorts  of 

postseconciary  institutions  in  Puerto  Rico,  both  in  the  public  and 
•^'<>'^t?i'.  'Ovi^  meeting  these  challenges  of  being  able  to 
provide  services  that  are  the  kiiids  of  services  for  which  there  is  a 
d^'iil^'^ni  in.  thc^jgb  market  in  Puerto  Rico  without,  of  coarse;  de- 
tracting anything  from  the  fundamental  question  of  educatlnij  our 
Pt-\"Pl<\  tln^  fiindamental  Trends  of  humanities,  arts,  and  liberal 
art:i,  wlircii.  of  course,  are  fundurl>ehtal  to  society.        '  '  ^ 

_  J!^^^'  ._^'JH:^'-  !  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are.doing  something, 
but  1  must  admit  that- we  are  nof  doing  enough.  In  the  case  of  the 
P-'ivafe  sector,  the  problem  is  that  any  kind  of  program  related  to 
teciinoiogy  and  science  is  expensive.  Sihcie  we  have  to  charge  tu- 
itioii --aiid  w-e  have  to  charge  the  highest  tuition  m  ail  postsecon- 
dary  institutions  — it  J«  extremely  difncult  for^^u^^  to  secure  equip- 
nitMit  and  facilities  and  the  riecessary  resources  to  develop  pro- 
grams in  this  area. 

Say,  for  instance,  the  InterAmerlcan  University  has  developed 
prograrns  in  electronics,  in  optometry,  in  hur^sih^,  and  other  areas 
in  which  there  are  large  possibilities  for  improvement.  But  we 
cannot  go  too  far  Jn  expensrve  prbgra^  because  of  the  diniculty  of  ' 
fmancing  them.  The  tuition  would  have  to  be  tremendously' heavy 
for  Puerto  Rican  students  to  finance. 

Ml  .  Mkndkz.  Relating  to  Mr,  Slrnon  s  question  before  about  voca- 
tional and  technical  educatioh^^     think  __iri  Puerto  Rico__ VP 
schools  were  a  separate  process  from  postsecondary  institutions. 
Thi.s  has  changed.  Jtiiiior  colleges  Ha^  that  responsibil- 

ity in  giving  out  degrees,  university  degrees.  In  2-year  programs 
which  were  only  technical  programs. 

As  an  example,  at  the  junior  eoliege  we  have  an  associate  degree 
^*^\P^^^J*s  °'  transmissions  in  whic  the  costs  are  very  complicated. 
We  have  moved  to  associate  degrees  in  respiratory  therapy;  and  as- 
sociiite:  degrees  in  tried ical  record  technician.  So  I  think  that  the- 
junior  college  hcis  to  be  aggressive  to  serve  In  vocational  and  tech- 
nical areas.  •     -  . 

I  think  that,  in  the  case  of  our  institutions,,  we.  have  tried  to 
move  very  strongly  with  the  Gbverhmerit  agehcies  iri  offerin;g,  for 
example,  an  associate  degree  for  the  rangers  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Department,  and  an  associate  degree  in  crimiribloi^y  for  the 
piplicenien  that  are  recruited  with  only  a  high  school  degree;  but 
then  you  can  move  them  up  for  an  upgrade  in  their  academic  de- 
grees. ^  ^ 
I  think  we  have- been  responding — perhaps  hot  as  rhuch^as  we 
would  like,  _as_  Dr.  Cruz  was  mentioning — but  in  areas  like  medical 
services;  institutions  have  nursing  progj^ams  which  are  expensive, 
especi_a_lJy  P_hysical_  therapy  programs..  We  have  X-ray  technology 
programs.  We  have  medical  technology.  So  the  private  sector  has 
moved  ihcorthbse  areas. 
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Our  largest  program  in  terms  of  enrollment  is  business^ 
tration,  which  includes  secretarial  sciences,  et  ceter^:_The^sacond 
largest  one  js  the  medical  services  area  prograrn,_and_the  third  one 
would  be  education.  So  those  three  programs  are  the  ones  that 
most  of  dUr  students  enroll  in  today.  

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Dr.  Miro  Moritilla,  would  you  care  to  comment  on 

that'^    --    

Mr.  Miro  Montilla.  At  the  Rib  Piedras  campus  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Puerto  Rico,  of  course,  one  of  our  principal  missibris  is  liberal 
education.  But,  of  course^_the  University  is  assisting  us  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  our  colleges,  with  associate  degrees  in  certain  in- 
dustries, and  so  on.  In  Rio  Piedras,  an  important  part  is  our^natu- 
ral  sciences  faculty,  which  has  one  of  the  largest  numbers  of  dental 
students,  and"  probably  the  most  demand  for  students  when  they 
come  WdUr  campus.  _  ^  ^   

There  we  are  providing  industry  with  graduates  with  doctor  and 
master_  degrees  in  tehms  of,  for  example,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
mathematics.  We  have  a  good  demand  for  our  graduates: 

Mr.  CoRKADA.  I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  CongressmaitHiaul  S^^  j.,       -   -  -  

Mr  Simon.  If  I  may  ask  the  three  of  you-ji-a^d  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  all  three  of  you  from  T/'ashington— the  same 
question  I  asked  earlier.  I  saw  an  article  in  the  San  Juan.Star  yes- 
terday quoting  the  Puerto  Rican  Education  Secretary  as  saying 
that  too  man£  students  who  are  jiot  cojlege  material  are  _att_ending 
a  proliferation  of  institutions  of  hiKher_learning  m  Puerto  Kico. 
Our  coljeague.  Senator  Pell,  for  whom  the  Pell  grants  are  named, 
has  suggested  that  we  ought  to  require  after  the  first  ^year  a  b 
average  in  your  college,  6r  whatever  the  equivalent  would  be  in  a 
col-le£re  -     -     -  _      "      _  _ 

Is  that  something  we  ought  to  do?  Would  we  be  excjudiri^  stu- 
dents who  are  really  struggling  who  maybe  can  contribute  to  our 
society?  I  would  be  interested  in  your  reaction.  _^  __  ^ 

Mr  Cruz:  i  have  been  saying  t_hat  for  many  years,  nee  i  was 
Secretary  of  .Education.  I  fully  agree  with  Senator^ Pell,  jproyided 
that  we  can  give  the  students  a  chance _td  correct  the.many^weak- 
nesses  that  they  bring  from  earlier  courses.  That  is  why  I  believe 
so  strongly  in  the  TRIO  program,  '         .    i 

We  have  the  same  picture  here  as  you  have  m  the  _mainiana, 
high  school  graduates  with  extremely  weak  abilities  in  reading, 
writing  and  math.  Therefore,  universities  have  had  to  develop  re- 
medial programs.  Even  Harvard  has_developed  remediakprograms. 
If  we  cbuld  provide  that  type  of  remedial  work,  I  certainly  agree 
that  we  should  set  up  high  stajndards  of  performance:  _  _ 

I  stated  in  my  testimony  that  I  believe  our  main  issue  \vas  the 
auality  of  the  education  problem,  and  this  goes  along  with^my 
theory  I  believe  that  postsecondary  education  should  be  geared  to 
the  best  possible  quality.  I  don't  see  any  other  way  of^giving  quality 
services  to  the-public  with  the  kind  of  mediocrity  we  have  here. 

Mr  Simon.  Thank  you.  -   ^  t 

Mr  Mendez.  I  tend  to  disagree  with  my  _two_  colleagues.  I  thm^ 
that  satisfactory  academic  progress  is  the  sole  responsibility^ot  the 
educational  institutions.  It  would  be  governmental  intervention  in 


t.ho  ncadeinif  [)r()ccss  in  the  institutions,  cjualifled  by  money.  "We 
^  Kivt^you  nuint-y  iinlt^^^        raise  your  staiulards;" 
'riie  institiitions  must  be  separate  with  their  own  rules  and  not 
Reai-t'd  in^  the  areas  of  laws.  In  Puerto  Rico, 

we  know^tliat  the  great  majority  of  students  who  graduate  from' 
puhhc  hii^h  schools  graduate  with  severe  deficiencies,  most  academ- 
ics, and  bv  Senator  Pell  putting  that  in,  we  won't  solve  that  prob^ 
envin  I  year;  The  private  iiistitUtibris  are  not  as  lucky  and  as  se- 
lective as  tjie  public  in.stitution  is,  so  we  have  to  accept  the  stu- 
dents with  those  dericiencies—ir.o.st  reiriediaj  prog^t'ams  cost  a  lot  of 
nioney  to  set  Up— and  tlien  move  those  students  to  some  future  in 
educatjon.  especially  by  counseling  therri  and  seeih_g;if  they  are  ma- 
terial lor  higher  .schooling  or  must  they  go  for  technical  education- 
al careers. 

So  Illy  reaction  would  be,  first,  that  the  academic  progress  is  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  institutian  and  nibriey  should  not  be 
geared  toward  any  C  average  or  2.2  or  2.8  or  1.9,  because  of  the 
re  iliMes  that  we  are  facing;  with  disadvantaged  students. 

I  think  that  the  end  result  of  that  would  be  students  out  on  the 
Um'mployriient  line,  students  raising  crime  because. they  don't  have 
anything  tp^o  and  they  haven't  any  jobs,  and  we  would  be  throw- 
ing them  out<^f  the  mainstream  of  education: 

Mr.  MiKo^MoNTiu.A.  I  definitely  agree  that  there  should  be 
standaros  ir  tXMwi^  (  f  PVderal  assistance.  6f  course,  there  should  be 
"  also  opportuniiies  lor  students  to  go  into  other  programs  which 
woujd  be  vocatHjiu^^  degrees.  I  don't  think  that  a  bach- 

elors degree  corM  really  gl^ar^^ntee  employment.  I  think  that  the 
student  has  to  pei^rni  vyell  to  be  able  to  make  a  living:  ^ 

Talways  have\l^  worry  that,  by  lowering  standards,, we  are 
really  cremirig^hopes  in  a  person  which  would  never  probably  be 
reached.^In  that  way,  we  are  f  rustrating  him.  I  think  the  Universi- 
ty^should  hav.»  high  standards _by  brientatiqn  attempts  in  the  high 
s|^ool,  see  that  the  students  who  can  come  into  college  can  achieve 
tjfeir  objectives.  Those  who  go  into  vocational  or  associate  d&roes 
programs  should  be  directed  toward  those: 

Mr.  Simon.  Now  I  would  like  to  direct  sbrhe  more  specific  ques- 
•tibns  to  each  of  you. 

Dr.  Mendez— incidentally,  your  assistant  here,  I  have  known  her 
^^^Ji^^  ^wih  brother  longer  than  anyone  else  in  this  room— you 
have  chosen  wisely:  r  am  curious— this  is  just  a  very  personal 
thing-^Aha  Mehdez,  is  she  related  to^ou? 

Mr.  Mknokz.  Yes.  sir,  she  is  my  mother: 

Mr.  SmoN.  Your  mother.  ■ 

Mr.  Mkndkz.  She  is  the  founder  of  the  junior  college  in  1949, 
when  perhaps  women  were  not  Usually  having  that  initiative. 
M^'-  SiMON.  That  is  a  great  heritage  that  you  have: 
I  am  interested  in  twa  points  that  ybU  make.  No.  l,_the  tie-in  qf 
Puertb  Rico  with  the  Caribhean  Basin  Initiative,  which  L  think 
makes  an  awful  lot  of  sense:  I  am  interested  in  two  ways^  One,  is 
the  ^Caribbean  Initiative, 'a.s  it  emerged  in  the  last  session— and  I 
don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen  now  in  this  sessibh— included^ 
at  my  request,  about  .$7  rriilHbri  in  scholarship  and  progran^s  where 
stUdei\ts. could  come  to  Puerto  Rico,  as  weM  as  to  Florida  or  south-' 
ern  Illinois  or  anyplace  else. 
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But  there  is  aiiotlioi-  area,  and  I  doirt^know  if  it  is  part^of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  that  you  and  I  chatted  about  last  night 
where  vou  suggested  something  that  seems  to  make  an  awful  lot  ot 
senso  "and  I  want  to  get  it  in  the  record.  I  hope  we  can_foll^^^^ 
through,  and  I  will  ask  the.  staff  to  follow  through  with  me.  That  is 
that  we  ought  to  be  sending  faculty  people  from  Puerto  Rico  t^ 
vvhalever  tlie  nation  is,  in:  this  kind  of  an  exchange,  Puert.o  Rico 
offers  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  help  other^nations  and  to_giye 
bther  nations  insights  into  how  our  system _wprks  and  how  we  lunc- 
tiun.  1  like  that  idea  and  I  intend  to  follow  through  on  that.  _ 

I  do  have  a  question.  Your  consortium  idja  intrigues  me,  and_l 
like  it  When  vou  talk  about  this  consortium  being  created,_would 
this  be  a  Federal  mandate?  Should  we  iidopt  just  a  resolation 
urging  various  schools  to  get  together  to  create  this  co..sortium.' 

Let'^nie  lu'lt  add  that  my  concerns  on  this  consortium  go  beyond 
P()stsc-..  H'Hin-v  education,  because  the  reality  is-and  you  have  it 
uM-f  in  I'uerto  Rico-you  have  a  dropout  r^ate  in  seconQary  schools 
tluit  is  anucli  liiglier  than  i_t  buijht  to  be.  That^.|  true  for  a  lot  oj 
other  Ilisjjanic  c-ommunities  and  areas  in  the  oO  States,  So  I  would 
hope  that  consortium  would  look  at  f ^"ly  the  postsec^^^ 
nrobleni  but  the  bigger  problem.  But  I  like_the  idea,  I  think  that 
CO  s  irUcim  ould  stand  up  and  speak  for  specific  Hispanic  needs  m 
thelime  wav  that  the  traditionally  black  colleges  have  gotten  to- 
n-ether_and  spoken  for  those  speciTic  needs:  _ 
"  Mr.  MKNijHZ,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example. 

'  Mr'  Mt-N'nKZ.  oft^institution  made  a  cbritract  with^F^^^^ 
versilv.  At  the  time  we  made  the^oittract,  no  institution  in  Puerto^ 
Rico  was  offering  .^.doctorate  or  Ph.  D.  degree  m ^education.  Tradi- 
donallv.  we  havS  depended  upon  UPR  offering  those  degrees  and 
■  t  l"  s  been  a  good  tradition  in  that  sense.  But  postsecondary  educa, 
tion  enrollment  has  grown  so  fast  that  we  arc  Jacking  in  many  . 
ureas  the  Sanation  bfj^^^ 

So  we  decided  to  make  a  contract  wath  Fprdham  for  20  of  our  fdcul- 
S^menibbrs  to  study  with  them  while  they  were  working  part  time.  ; 
The  faculfv  comes  to  Puerto  Rico.         =    ,  ^ 

Fordham  expanded  that  program  to  '"clude^ 20  more  from  oth^r 
institutions,  so  that  is  40.  We  are  paj^ing  all  of  the  expenses  of  the 
cont^nict  between  Fordham  and  ourselves, , and  we  are  also  paying 
for  the  faculty  salaries  because  j^eople  don  t  hke  too  much  to  go  to 
the  States  to!  study— thev  are  married,  and  so  on,  and  that  gives 

''^^"w^'^nlS  their  second  Y-r  now^M  Have  ^e^ 
year  fbr  a  residence  requirement  to  Fordham  for  6  weeks.  Next 
yS'  they  will  finish  their  Ph.  D.  degree.  So  that  cons®-tium  in 
thlt'area  has  been  helpful.  After  we  started  that.  Inter  American 
decided  to  establish  their  own  Ph.  P.  program  educatjon  Snd 
immediately  UPR  did  the  same  thing.  So  we  peeked  in  that  area 

''in'SeS^^'atUr.!  sciences,  although  UPR  of^rs  a  very  g^ 
Droiram  in  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  various  areas,  stiU  there  is  a  larger 
^el  to  t  ain  as-fast  Is  possib'e  more  f'"'-  P".  D-  f  grees  m  those 
areas,  in  biology  and  physics-riot  three  or  four  or  five  more,  since 
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it  g(K's  |)urall('l  tn  tiio  growth  of  pqst.secohdary  education, _Sb  I  am 
ki]J<i.!iR_aJ^put  thbsc'  cqiisbrtia,  An  institution  more  developed  than 
-Other  institutioni^  in  Puerti)- Rico  \SLithin  a  consortia,  would  be  able 
no  help  us  olR^vdegrees  in  Puerto  Rico  that  we  don't  have,*  such  as 
compute'r  science.  ; 

^"^^.^^'^'^'A^-"^-  !!  !.JJ".derstand  \v^^  you. are  talkinj^  about,  you  are 
talking'  about  a  consortium  that  is  made  up  iivjt  only  ol'^Hispanic 
^^^'i^T^^*^^  ^^''^Kos,  but  other  colleges  working  together  with  the  His- 
panic col  leges. 

.  Mr.  Mknuk;^.  With  Hispanic  colleges.  But__the  other  college  must 
not  necessarily  be  Hispanic,  it  could  be  a  more  developed  institu- 
tion that  nuiy  say-,  we- want  to  offer  a  huisters  degree  in  computer 
•^.^:i^'lH'^'.>vith  you  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  we  don't  have  the  faculty 
ready  in  Puerto  Rico  for  a  niaster  s  degree  in  cbhiputer  science. 

.^IJvSiMpN.  Is  there  sorne  way  that  we  can  help  you  develop  that 
fonsortijmi,  or  do  yoa  do  this  on  your  own?  ^ 

we  are  doing  that  on  ou'^^wn.  My 
re(juc'st  would  be  to  set  aside  the  moneys  for  those  types  of  cbrisb^- 
^Vi>^'^^^'  l'^^^'  government,  Jet's  say,  to  pay  part— half  of  it 
or  .^omelfiing— so  that  it  would  be  an  initiative  oh  the  part  of  the 
Uistitutions  to  say.  "Yes.  I  am  g<jiirig  to  gb  through  it,  because  this 
Fordhani  program  is  going  to  cost  us  almost  $400,000,  but  we  will 
hitvt*      F^h.  D.  (itvgi^^es  in  3  years.'' 

Mr.  Simon.  If  you  can  come  up  with  something  specific  in  the 
way  of  how  we  can  be^of  help,  my  instinct  is  the  siibcommittee  will 
V  m pa  t  h  e_t  i  c .  _ 
Mr:  Mendkx.- Yes,  sir. 
_.  >^l\_SiMOiV.  Obvio;usly,  I  can't  speSI  for  the  subcomrnittee,  and 
we  have  to  see  what  you  offer  in  the  Way  of  specifics,  but  I  am  in- 
terested in  taking  a  Jbok  at  that. 

Lei  me  just  add.  to  the  three'  witnesses  and  anyone  else  here,  the 
Higher  Educatioh  Act  has  to  be  reauthorized  in  li)S;l  We  may 
move  sooner  than  that,  I  am' not  sure:  By  the  end  of  September, 'l 
would  like  to  have  as  mariy^  ideas  a&_pc>^ss_ib_le  as  to  what  we  should 
be  doing  because,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  i  would  like  to  put  togeth- 
';^^^J^'^^*'^A'^  o^  ^^'^^^^^  the  iiew  H^^  Education  Act  ought  to 
look  like,  at  le;ist  for  discussion  purposes. 

Chancellor  MontilJa,  1  would  ask  you  again  about  a  point,  ahd_I 
tbuched  on  it  with  th_e  President— you  make  a  point  that  is  a  very 
important  point,  and  that  ks-we,  through  the  law,  are  riot  ericburag- 
^t^Kj^t^'ping  tuition  dpwm^^  can  we  do  this?  I  men- 

tioned  this  idea  of  .S^O  per  student  if  you  didn't  raise  the  tuitidri.  I 
^^A^^^^  J^^bw  whether  that  is         l*ig.ht_  answer.  _  The  difficulty  for 
those  of  us  who  deal  with  drafting  the  law  is  that  we  can't  just  deal^ 
^'^"'^'^''P  h'^ve  to  put  therii  in  _very_cbhcrete  kinds  of 

t'jrms.  What  kind  of  concrete  terms  would  you  like  to  see? 
-  Mr:  Muio  Montiu.a.  I  wtiuld  lil^^  Hrst  tb  riiake  g  pbint  bn  the 
iniportance  of  this,  to  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico.  We  believe  that,  by  keeping  our  tuitidri  cdst  low,  we  are 
r*<^*ajly  g;iving  the  pppbrturi.i.ty  to  many,  students  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 6n  our  campus,  about  02  percent  of  our  students  receive  Pell 
fe^^^.nts  arid  Federal  assistance^  But  it  doesn't 

mean  that  the  remaining  38  percent  reaHy  r.nn  pay  a  high  tuitidri, 
because  of  dur  staridard  dplivirig  in  Puertb  Rico  cbmpared  to  the 
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States;  But  it  is  very  importaiit  that  the  Puerto  Rican  student  has 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  university  education  with  a  low  tuition. 

Mr.  Simon.  If'  I  may  interrupt,  when  you  raise  your  tuition,  m 
fact  you  experience  some  drop  in  enrollment^  is  that  correct 

Mr  MiRo  MoNTiLLA.  At  Rib  Piedfas,  the  only  drop  m  enrollment  . 
from  the  year  we  raised  the  tuition  is  really  from  the  part-time  stu- 
dents: So  the  full-time  students  have  remained  the  same. 

Mr.  Simon.  Someone  told  me  last  night  that— I  think  one  of^the 
campuses,  maybe  one  of  ypur^-that  there  was  a  drop  of  about 
2.000  students.  That  may  have  been  part-time  students,  I  am  not^ 

^^Mr  MiRd  MoNTiLLA.  At  Rio  Piedras,  the  camBus  in  1972  and 
1974  went  as  high  as  2(),000  students.  The  council  on  education 
made  a  decision  in  terms  of  our  academic  excellence,  and  the  re- 
sources that  we  needed,  that  we  should  lower  and  stabilize  our 
own — what  we  have  now:  ^   ii 

Mr  Simon  If  I  may  get  back  to  my  question,  how  specitically  can 
we  encourage,  riot  orily  your  institution,  but  the  other  institutions, 
not  to  be  raising  tuition?  ■  ,     ,  ,  .  u 

Mr  MiRb  MdNtlLUA.  I  think  that  one  way  should  be  through  the 
proposal  i  am  trying  to  make,  recommending  that  the  legislation 
be  amended  so  that  institutions  with  a  low  tuition  can  get  a  direct 
benefit  somehow  oi'  financial  aid  to  students.       _  - 

I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  in  writing  this  pro- 

^°Mr  Simon.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  that.  I  am  open  to  ideas 
arid  I  am  not  wedded  to  anything  at  thjs  point. 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment.' 

Mr.  Simon:  Yes.    .   .         ,  ,  ,   , 

Mr.  CoRRAbA.  Just  for  the  record,  i  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea— how  much  do  you  currently  charge  at  the  University  oJ 
Puerto  Rico  per  credit  in  your  tuition?         _     ,  x  j 

Mr  Mma  MoNTittA.  Right  now,  a  credit  isj?15.  A  graduate 
credit  is  $45  per  credit.  We  can  find  very  quickly  situations  like 
this.  We  havenoBonly  institutional  accreditation  by  an  association 
daUng  from  1946,  but  we  have  about  20  ^different  specialized  ac- 
creditations from  10  different  agencies.  So  we  have  a  situatio^ 
where  a  graduate  student  is  paying  $45  accredit  and  is  accredited 
riatiorially:  They  are  paying  $15- a  credit  for  the  first  4  years_and 
$4.0  for  the  last  3j/ears  for  a  master's  degree,  and  fully  accredited 
by  NAB.  and  so  on.     :  ,  , 

Mr  CortRADA.  At  the  Inter  American  University,  wtiat  do  you 
charge  per  credit  for  undergr  iduate  arid  g^raduate,  Dr  eruz!'  _ 
_  Mr.  Crvz.  We  are  charging  $P0  per  credit  hour  for  the  under 
graduate  level. JITO  per  credit  hour  for  the  graduate  level,  and  the 
law  school  is  $110  per  credit  hour  and  optometry  is  a  fiat  .'i.7,000 

^'^mTcokrada.  How  about  at  your  institution,  I)r  Mendez? 

Mr  Mendez:  We  charge  $50  per  credit  for  the  bachelor  s  degre_e 
programs,  and  special  programs,  which  are  nursing,  et  cetera, 
:^ln  our  master's  prograta,  it  is  $80  per  Credit. 
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Mr.  CoKRAUA.  Thank  you. 
I  yield  back  to  the  Chairman; 
^Mr:  Simon.  I  think  that  my  staff  has  prepared  ^  memorandum 
-  that  includes  most  of  the  institutions,  if  not  all  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 

^itiight  be^bpd  to  enter  it  i^ntq  the  record  at  thus  point; 
-J^  [The 'information  referred  to  follovvs:) 
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M(.:M.»K.\Ni>rM— Sruiivr;  Ui.JiiKi:  Ki.rc.\ri(.N  in  PcKirTd  n 

•m.  SwiHviiinittvo  oh  Po^U^<::pndary  Education  will  hold  three  days  of  hcarnigs  • 
H  ^v,3an  Ki^'O  on  M..y  27,  30  .md'31.    TlK.r.o  hoarmgL^  will  continue  our 
.yplor.tt  uni  oC  Uk.  probU^m..  and  barriers  w^ncoiuHcrod  By  J^^^^-^^ ' 

♦'i^  •,.'un>-M;-ss  of  i-o-.Li--votuTuv  t-di)cat.ion .  In  the.  Ortiipnwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
^ij^xoi  iik:  iMfc3riait  ion.3>v  have  ori.  lU^P^^ks  in  hught^r  cdu^^^ 

(p/"iiily  7\-xa'^  and  aiK^omia)  ,  Cubans  iij  Floiida  :tna  Puu-rto.  Ricans  iii  ^r4^w 

York      Vc-iv  liLtlf  is  knc^>n -atout.  educational,  o^jpottiinityp 

I^.:MO  Hico.    This  IS  tri^.  cK;.spiUj  Che  foct.  th^t  thu  ovv^DfjlSd'^nHH^" 

Ml  ;iMMics  i-n,  oUv-d.  in  foijr-year  institutions  a^^^  w 

ij,/tn,../„ucs  .-nrollcd  .md  ^.^ntrng  cJogroos  ore  Puerto  Ricans  in  Puerto  RicP.  1/ 

-n."'  l.l-.st  cUta  ..vailabl-  fion  the  National  O.-ui^v  fOr  Education  Statist  ics 

u^li..  W-o>vs  th.  iruoi  t.tnt  rolo  play.d  i^y  P.i.rto  Bican  .ixn.tscs.or.daiY_  mstitut^^ 

u   cChk-K  inq  Hl^^.anlc  T^e-r  icaris . . .  I^x«r  to .  Rico,  pra/ido^s.  ^ost  ^^^^ 

iii4!ihib  .uudonts  th.^i  tv^^lvu   [U)   state.  wiU.  tiK.  largest.  Ih^anic  • 

-:t  .V  I-  -n t  .  p-.'pi  I'la. 1 1  or vs ,    Tl  c  CcTiionw..\»  I  th  s t  uciin t  ix)pu  1  a 1 1 on  oxceods  tJ-.a t  o t  \ 
.  all  s:>jJi'ii  ■■s^.-.-pt  Ctlifornia. 

U-u  ino-  wHT  ni-ovido  an  Qptx:>i  t  un  i      to  b,jttor  understand  the  dirfor^necs 

„m!  ,-..r.>^  ,Tm        l..-tw.-n  higl»jr  education  ij.  Ux:  United  Stwit^-s  and  m  Puerto 

Rica,"r..i  the  rH...-di-.  oC  bi'3b'>r  eciucat  ion  inia  i  tut  ionr.  and  stud.-nEs  in  Puerto 

Rico. 


■  Ilvj_  _  s:a! .  ■_  'o;  1 1  ri_v  1 1  c 
■.•pninu:i  i  ty 
ir.tU  it  ut  ions 


will  hL^'.ir  fian  a  variety  of -withes^^s  f  r^Ti.  a>cJjiglK-r.  education 
Puerto  Rico,  including  thb  Prdsiaehts/Cbancellprs. of  the 

&jfbru  ptbvidLrig  .soiTG_bas;ic_facts  on  each  iristit^^^^  is 


in^x.rtant  tb^urulSri^C^u^d  several  basj.c. diff^^^^^^^  betvccn  ^ican  higher 
t..liX-iit:i hp;   md  highc-r  education  in  Pu-jrto  Rico: 


S.-  U  o  .itt.u-lvd  Ai^p^jnclicei;  t^iiowing  Hispanic  posti^econdary  ent:oll:njnts 
by 'sr., to  •i^cY  in  PL>'rto  Rico-    Thin  data  which  is  two  years  old  cqt^s. 
f'lin  t'v  01  ZicK'  of  Civil  Rights  anci  NCtS  and  points  again  . to  th-j  Uk-k 
of  L-ui'   nt  avail. ible  data  cii  .ii^Mhics  i:n.  H  igher  tiucar  lon ,    S-k:  al^^ 
n v.-  Cc id  1 1  i on  b f  VViii;  -a h  i on  f o_r  H.i^st-anic  ic. n ^ ,  N',i 1 1 Ona  1  O - 1 te r  for 

r  '  K-iiV lori  'Sl .1 1  1  s't  i e s   ( K "bVua ty  \^J30)  pp.\?A-2l2. 

0 
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j.  !  :r;  nt  _  jniM  ir- .4!i»J  pi-UMti?  |xv.:Ua\\jju  L 1 1  y  in;,t  itut  ioii!:  'nt  i.iijy 

'••■7         it\  .r\>'i  t(\  Rico:     P\ibli(»  iiist  iti-itiu(i!-,:;i1t  iKUi-.jii  Ir;;;;  rxpt-iisivo, 
■'■;'.■■•> 'Jk!.'."  !  U;,- 1     St  ton(.iLM;..K\i(j».'tnu\iUy  and  tli^.y  ;iili-.ii:t        1 1  }i  ifv, 

•.■     ..■  J''':rA!:"'i  .•'.^M''':-fit _^^iU<-: .pt;Ay.)tu .iriiii .hut. lo    piovid.:;  ".ire<-,j>" 

'  :n'''Hir,  ''(iur.it  iotuilIyJi:»Kiv<i.it.igt\|  '-.t  iiik^nl-f;. 

*        X^^^O:'-vr:utv^jM;  J>iK-rto.yico  (Uj'H)    uin  jia  i  t;hcU  Uuj  inij  the  fir^.t.  .Ici:.>do 
<^''  t.!.LV-_^:':'it;uyy.jJrig.ii»rjl.ly  .^cIujW^^^       (Iv.:-.  t'li to.:    Vojr>'  frw  .low  or  - 
li'tviixj  i^t*i»V-nt.s  cpuIU  ..u.i,t.L-ncl_  Ui\R^  fuU  .ions  chai  gocl 

l-y  -thu-  j  .,^-trrti   h  itjijen-ofiihMtioti  insl:  i t  ut  ioniLi  (pr  iot  to  enactment  of 
l<-.r';it..it  iuii  t-i':'>it  ing  tin.'  rus'ic  F/lix^ar  iUial*  rv^yi  t-UJUty  Grant  Pn.v[i  .mi, 
!  i'  -w.    •  1  i.  ( ;t  .1  ui  H )  U ' I    -prol     i  t i  ve  .^^  Ai;  1 -ji t  J y  a s  1  dCO ,  on ly  aboii L  1 0 % 
^ '  ^  >    V  ^"^ }^  ■ "       » can  col  \oc}it  agt  •  [x^pul a t  ior  i  wa  s  «?n ivi I  led  in  h  i gtve r 
«  tlULMt  \oi\ .        '  \ 

P^'qiiiniiiq^n  1973,  -i  m-.v, gtwp  of  rion-t nuli t  iojini  st.ud.znt.i;  <_-ril.fr<_<l  I\j.>rlo 
5<KSi;V4^:i*l.l('S^»iV  ancLiiriivi.r:ut.ics  —  fxirallcl  incj.a  poi^iod  o^  iiigh  unniployiu -nt 

^  i  ^ '  >  l.'l  J !  1  i      of  Jvl  1  Grant  s  .  to  .  low  i  licX^.:*  iit.  u  i.>ri  t  r.  Tot-  Um;  first. 

I  ^  *  '  '  '^j^^^.'  !  '  >  -  _  i  n  ^  V  c'5  >  -  i^' ..  1  n  _  ao :r  r.-j.  .m  r..  _  to  _  p  r  i.va  t  o_  _  i  n  r  t  i  t  u  t:  i  on : ; , 
.il)ri.:;t  .-J-S-r  jiisio-iy,  ^xx^iu^v.'  UPK's  low  tuition  allows  Uion  to  rccovtjr 
v.^iy  1  ;  n  K.^ficin  \\\_'  t  uition-arivvn  Pl'!!  grant  aw^^rd. 

*^         ' "    ^ ^  ■  ■•  ^  * -  Pi  '  '-'^ '  V';.  .po.i>.t. ^ii-cpnf.ki  ty  _  i  r,  y  t  i  tut  ions  iric  h  .-aii-ci  1 00  -  300  px.-r  c.  •  n  t 
'^:\  V'MJ     following  inplonontaliqu  of  .t>K7 .  M_l_Granl_  pLogr..:vm.  _ 

C>j:f  Cu        -r.-rit  -jf  uli  ftk-Tto  Ric-oji  ytutlents  cjmli^  for  ujnu  fonii  of 
:-> . !.  ■ :  a  1  ;< f  li f ).....n t .  u  i ( v.-* li  U-  ivo-A   rtHJc i vo  !> a  1  Grant : ,  : wiio  r otv  i      t v.o 
^'l   t:u.-,'  I'onns  of  ytufi«.^nt  assist^^'ihco.  2/ 

)^Tr  r-  a  i-.j^'MuIl'  sv*ni7viry  of  t.h(:)s<.-  inst  itut  ion,';  that  will  tostLfy  at  tJ»c' 
Ii- a*' iruj;;  Iri  pihM-to  Rico  , 

- 

^^j:'-\V.:O^JjXpX.IMi^^  Ah  _1I  t-aripu?,  lanaytarit  iiistitutidn  offer- 

uig  ik-qtL'OL;  Ltircxigh  Lh>  PliD  i,nclucHng>A.A.  and  occupational  r^rt  if icatc?. 

-    -Rio  riodras  --- 
tt.irp.l  ljT>j;n  t _  2  3^  373 
-  Di-g.'"V<-'^.:..  ..Doctoral 

'"o  >  Tuition:  $390 

_  .Irtiy,-igucz-  

&i.rp.l      n  t.:_  _  8  ^  8 1 8  j 
Dogroos:    Doctoral  ' 
.  'IViition:  $390 

^  fijdicijl  .Scioiicosi  -Barj-Jiidh 

iiTLrplLpGnt:  .2^.676 
•njition:  $390 
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Cayey 
Erirbllirent:  -2,7SI 
_  Degree:  BS  ._ 

'  ^  Tuition:  S450 

Hunvacao 
■    Fiiroiirt?nt:  3,693 
-  Degree:  -  BR- 
Tuition:  S390 

Regional  Colleges  Administration,  Rio  Piedras 
Enrblljrent:    11 ,311 
_  Degree:  .  Afi. 
Tuition:  $575 

Ana_G^  Mgndez  Educatjon  Foonaation-A  consolidation  of  two  private,  four  year 
institutions  and  one  private^  P^^?^  college  offering  baccalaureate  degrees 
in  liberal  arts,  teacher  preparation,  professional  fields,  and  associate 
dugiees  and  occCpatiohal  certificates. 

nie  colleges  include: 

aiiversidad.  del.  TuTc'bo  Q* 
Eiixollin^nt:  _  .5^84-  ' 
Tuition:_  $1,380 
Degree:  BA 

Cblegio  Oiiversitario  Metropolitano 
Eiirollinent :  _  _  3  ^476 
Tuition:  $1/380 
Degree :  BA 

Puepfo  Rico-Junior  College 
En_rpllinent :  _ .  3 ,823 
'  Tuition:    $1/380  - 

i3egree:  AA 

lNTERAMERICAN_pr  ivata^_  .tVOt.  fpur.  ■and  graduate  cJegree  piogroms  Central  Office 
is  in  San  Juan.    Cinpuses  include: 

Mitropolitah  Cimpus,.  Hato  Key 
Enrollnient :  _  12,076 
Tuition:    $1»443  (standard  for  all  canpuses) 
^  Degrees:    BA,  including  Masters 

?^eci6o. Campus,  Arecibo 

EnrolliTpnt :     3,26  7  3 
Degree :  BA 
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Barranquicas- 
Djgree :  AA 

Erii'dllin-iiL^     6 ,901 
IX-gfoe^:    Bachelors  &  MjKtci'S 

Aguadilla 
ErirolljTunt:  2,358 
Dogroo :  AA 

  Fqjardo. 

ntirollmLMit:     1 ,65 
begrc  ■:  AA 

 GuayiiJtia .   

E>irolljTient:     1 ,140 
.  Degree:  AA 


-  -  Ponce  

— EnroiiiDcjntT — 3^840- 
DL^groG :  AA 


^'^k^ jy"!         y:y„q|L_Pu(?r ^    R ico  pr  iva  tc   .  hi ghp s t  of  f e r  ing  MA . 
c.irpu!:*  in  Pohco. 

Enrol  Ijnc-nt:,  11^901 
Tiji  bion:     $  '  ,  530 

P"AVL''^flto^LA^-^{PJ'^^^^  Honah  Oithblic^  offering  baccaiaureate 

A.it>\^<»l  '>rt  s,  u-acher  preparatory  aria  tcririihal  occupal  ibnal 
ct-Tt.  if  ic.itos  l;.>low  a  locrk Oor '  s  ci.'grce. 

Einrollm?nt:  7,013 
'njitiori--(feos)  1  $1^500 
DL-groo:    BA  ar>5  Certificate 

Tut t  ■  r  i c > u I  L\A k.g.j  of  Pijorto  Rico  Indopendei it,  non-profit  inKtituLion- 
ofti^rinq  i>.jOc:ilaur-.?;itc  cL-grecs  in  liberal  arts  sincr.'  1963  in  Riyamon 


Enrollirent:  2,910 
tiiitJbn:  $1,300 
Dogrbe:  BA 


1?^  -^':^\tlJS  of  _POStl,LK^OrKiaT^^ 

Thc^.ptQhlom  of  Hispahid  students  in  the  United  States  is  c?xaccr bated  in  iTviny 
w:jy.s  Jn  Pu'-r.to  Rico._  'Hie re  ru-o  a  mmiyjc  of  spocial  circumstances  in  Pun r to 
Rico  which  arid  to  the  difficult  ios  fOr  I^iorCo  Rican  students  pursuing  a  higher 


I'lJiJCat  ion. 
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i>n-  capiui  inc-onv:  for  the  Un i ted . Sta to s .  i s  $9.4.58  annually.     In  Puarto 
Hico.  tJx..  per  capita  ihco^  is_$3,4.74  .annu.xlly....  Tt.  put  .this  in  ix.r.^ctivc. 
72%  c;f  tho^ulat  ion. in  Puerto.  Rico  qualify  for  the  Food  Stanp  program 
(altliough  only  50?.  receive  thoin)  . 

Miai-..lion  patterns  from  ttx.  isKiha  have  shif ted_sign.if ip.^tly 
three  decades.    For  example,-  in.  tbo.f irst. half  o.f.:tho  1950's,  closo  to  500,000 
Riorto-Ricahs  cniigiatud.to  the.  United  States.  .  In  all  of  the  1970  s,  only 
.i»Out   100^.000  left  for  the  United  States.    In  cotrbination  with  this. pattern, 
Kifi  rn  Rico  is  cNpcriencing  a  "baby  boom"  reflected  .ir«_  the_pre^pl.leg^\.. 
clts^S-oom,  similar  to  that  experienced  in  the  Unitcxl  States  in  the  1960s. 


r.-qr:ive  ijiiAi.-t  of  the-  U.S.  prolonged  and  slwirp  recession,  tl^  3lii  in>.ago 
of  f.'ci^'ral  aid  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  uncertainty  inU'oduced.  By  modiricutions  _ 
of  S-cticn  936  of  the  Inteinal  Rovemie  Code  (ericou raging  husinesscs  tp  . locate 

in  Piierto  Rico)  and  the -possible  pioBlems.Aor.thc^.island  witJ^  the 

of  the- CiriU)oah  Risin  Initiative,  make  Uic  economic  future  of  the  island 

h  ;;s  Chctn  qlowing.  •  ^ 

lilt-  un.  -iiploym-nt  iat£>  lor  Puor-tb  Ricx)  is  26%.-  .Youai.unoTfjlpyiTvnt  .i.s_  68%. 
Ihe  utcxn-t  ince  of  federal  s^KX^ht  assistance  to  ruerto.Rican  stud^jnts  is 
tw:»Cold      Federal  studunCossistanco,  .especially  rell  grants,  to  low  income 
~;^.j,^^_^^^^-4^Ricc™t  only  provides  postsecondary  educational  opportunity, 
b. J t  .  1 1 q  i V.     Out L  stuclfiTr7In"^TreriTax-ivc-  t»-ta^vriiplxiy.Ta:^jaf i-.^^^  sr^"?5[";ltAP" 
fieri  -.e.-x^rMary  scfool.  -  '-'By  ^ing- to  coIli3gc- .  thc._Pu_orto  Ricari  student  licpes 
to  qjin'a  ykiU  th.a  will  injure  his  or  .t-x?r  later  UTiployment .  Sineecollogo 
.^yS  un.lt1plo^'nvMlt::ra^as  .^rc  £xd  high, .  npst_seo  their  ^.Uernatm^s  as  oc-ing 
tr,:.;.iptav.<l  o^'  .^tudi'ing.    So,  nost  stiifi'-nts  look  on  the  f  uixicial  assistance.^. 
piWtWs  .as  providing  a  positive  input  into  a  situat  ion  which  vould  otliorwiso 
l>'  u  Viicuiim."  3/ 

Dio  to  u  ewuiacn  ing  \.^\x>v  irL.rkot,  particularly  for  tl^so  without  academic  ... 
rVl  •...-^LMi^Ml  s'Kills,  college  educa-.ion  U-cart-s  a  highly  attractive  alternative 
f^r  ^;tua.'nt:^  to  :Tv.>:imi:ie  :job  opportunities.    'Ih^  nOed  for.higtor.^oducation.. 
,■..«  th-  i-i'Mli'y  of  n-inv'  stu^L-hts  to  co^p^^n.c^. college  point  to  difficult los 
l^'iv-h  J  -m:  orUiie  Pxir-Lio  Hico's  ^vconcnic  probUmis.    Only  41%  of  h  igh  school 

K'utte      Ttiis  it;  fuithM"  ccx^al  i  cared  by  the  influx  of  students   

'r-     ■[  O'lUr'   rvA  L^:)-^L-v -condaiy  i.ch^  oIl;  who  are-  from  the. jtv^  inland  . ..ind_who__br  mg 
With  j'liin  dIfVicalt  ics  in  both  Sp^ihash  ahd  F^glish.  ..U.S.  nai. ipnal .  trends 
of  djcio  ii--ing      ills  in  language,  ra:itJ>.;mat  ics  cind  science  are  paralled  in 

Al'n-  nh  Mi.-  hiqh  :yjiiOOl  yrdduat  ion- te  is  low^-Collt^e  enrollinjnt  »Jp.v 
\n'\^^\-S2  total  ^o:.t  ):^condAi^-enrol  Dnont.was. 139.459  stufients,  i<rflect,jng 
tn  annual  gro'^h  rate  fron  1974-75  of  .5,4%...  Of  th^so  students    37.7%  aie  ^ 
n  r'iibl  i'c'  i rest  itutions,  and  .62.  3%=Tbn:pri^te_inst^itul^         ^^l^^.":  ^S^^  Plf' 


institutions,   it  is  die' public  institution  in  PuerEQ-Rico  whichr  is„  tbcTirost  . 
ovcln-^ive.     In  the  last  two  decades  tie  niOTber  of  .Esrivato  s.chopls.  has  . increased 
to  m-.M.  tb-  ijiereasing  dejmhd  for  FOsCs.>L-onilax-y..educat  lon,  whilo  the  public 
inst  ilut.  loh  has  b 'cun*;'  thci  exclusive  institution. 
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Pv"^  V  ?  r^:U..Grantr>.    (Xvr  657,  of  the-  a>n  Grant  rc-cipLits  in 

f^i-Mu  Rico  .iU..m1  piiv..t..  po.viM...coh^0ry  inst:  1  tuL  ions . 

TtVAn^!-ru^_poi;t..i.,^o:i:i;iiy  c-nioUm-nt  ond  provide  sorvic:es  to  cns^ourjqo 

pHl^  'i!^°th°^c'";""''^''-r'^J^  .nd  ccrpletion  of  college  and^r^ity 
^''^Y  ^  nLr:i,^r.of.:-p.,.c;uil  progr-cihis  funded  by  the  U  S  DL>part- 

d  u     u  ^rv.ccs  (provJcUny  (:o..,so.l.ing  and  ^r.^ial  p^rams 

1^^^  post.-.xx;rKic.:y  eduction),  U  UJ^waVd  Bcmd  pro- 

^.i.l.'  s  uk.nt..  who  m)y  not  oU.jiwi.s..  cor,sid.r  a  posCsc^ncHry  cducciLionK 


who  I.1V 


:jd  LiryO  are  onroiled  in  Puerto  Rico's 


V-.^^^f  -!        '  V  insi  uut..u:i;;,.  often  rciro  frcin  tcwiin  ond 

^'o  ^^'^ fosLs.ca.daxv  education 

.^n  o,  ......jhtur.    Mocording  ic  cx.«t-of  tuition,  feus, 

-^''''-v^':^'  1/*^  to.  1/3  of _the..annual  ihcain  of  many- 
ofth'V"r,,n  fx,..MCMl  u.sisranCe.iiviy__bo  the  only . ineon^  of  m^ny 

Er/u^Vof  ^v/.^c'v  ^^-'lan^a  in  hi;.  1981  paper  p;iblidic^  by 

•r"^^^.  .f^^tor  rhat         lunijLod_thc-  r^pid  gco^M  . 

or  m.^-:ipl(;:r'n»;n-t  ui  t Ji is  ay- ■  group,  lias,  txx^n  tbcFoderoI 
ai.sist-i.')(:t>  to  highor  etKication,  et>pi.>cioUy  Uv  Poll 
C.;  .i.'it.     ICvvti.  t^iaJg)^..Uk;•.g^;'cvs^h  r<ne  has  boun  too 
•  s-^'^^l^i   f  ^1^'  :'f>nityp.f..t.Jir.  institutions  to  r-pjirJ, 
t...  :on-  K-al  af.d  o:>onor:,ic  .urgency,       :30.yK:af   rfua  xt 

.ipi' ii  .  ntly-pjut.  '-a-.-at  lonal  cons iik-rat  ions  on_ii 
:;.-.A.;L.a;y  1..V.-1,    'Hv  ^al  C-anL  hx^g.m  to  fiiijction 

P -         -  :;^.^^_^r^XJi       ho-alli-viate  ur.,;r,i^loy- 

'  •row'  r<i.-lor  afft>!;t  i?ig  U^,ir  ci-rjfuuns 

wfu..n        I).,    o.,  .1  v.1m;;  .:uM,..:!  to  .  tmr^.rs.ry  ,,^.,^^1  _^ 
tiori  and  a  u'l  j  v..-rn  ay  uegn-o.  • 

;  '  oii.     .  ;f  ^°      sir^jltan^-ous  growth  in  fx^st  5;cHor,dar/ 
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"UiiiversiiLy  i^'o' "Inu-nts,  1972-73  to  1979 -79'- 


1972-73  1974-75  1978-79 


Ui  i  vo r  b  1  ty  bt\ Piici- 1 o  Hi cxd 
Iiitor  - ?"«n}r-ic.in  Un i.versity 
Ca  tiyo  1  ic  _  un  i  i<j  r  s  i  ty 
World  University 
Sacred  ik^art  University 

Eiiyanon  Ci-ritral  Uiiversity--   

Arti  g:  M^nck?z  Educational  Foundation 
Other  s 

47,533 
15,439 
7,481 
1,777 
2,002 
906 
5,592 
110 

57,055 
18,246 
8,684 
2,801 
2,779 
1,214 
8,197 
393 

53,112 
28,749 
11,138 
4,813 
5,929 
2,911 
13,003 
4,591 

Ttotal 

80,840 

94,369 

124,336 

.^n.TrctJr"  ODmcil  bn  Higher  Kclucation, 

p.R.  Planning  Board 

pi-ivjco  -"'WgSi-  J^    „^  oMlv  l-lJSlSJr  cent  (5,579)  during 

eiiroIBrt^nts  .in  tho  had  literally 

^.  _s,x  year  pc-riod    |/  ^11.i|^r^-t^tha|^^  «os«-.:and_  _ 

taken- over  the  traditional  public_ro+e  01^  P  "       ^  educationally  diverse 

attc-^pting  to  =<^^^^i°"Ssions  ii^ot^  S^;ct  of  t^se  events 

.tui.nt  i^^-''%.^^'^^^^=]^^^JZ^itical  forces  o^^r 
ML-  injoriant.— .  "mho  result  ot  Ln^-.o  _  ^^^^  ^  larger  -  EOcial____ 

the  last  decade  has  boon  to  use  higher    =duqas^on  to  sol  c^^^^^^y  students 
probloiT,  of  r..<re..sibn  and  une^iploymDr.t  _  by  ^^""^^^9  ^^^^e  -^o 
into  ii^stitutiona  tha_t  ^a  gro^p^f  P^clo^inantly  liberal 

to  Pu'-'i  to  Ric-O.  5/ 


4/      Id.  at  22: 


5/      Id.  dt  24-25. 
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Facilities  —  Rjhtaja it>.1Ciori  aria  Cdristr uc t ibh 

Tfje  p}>?ncrkjnal  growth  of  post  secondary-  educat  ign_iJi  Puerto  Rioc  ovei'  thf^  last 
du-cact-has^piacc^i  a  severe  strain  or.  phyi^ical . faci.lities.__Lacking  oridoiTTurits 
and  a^local  philunt'  r^pic  U-adition,  Puerto  Rican  postsocondary_institutions 
tended  .to_uicrcas-r  tloir  reliance  on  their  principal  source  of  capital  to 
f>A'»nce  tiK^  salaries,  of _  ncec^^^  p."?r-sonrieI  arid  to  expand  facilities  nore  and 
"Pr^!.  .^^".'^'-•"ts  were  admitted  in  order  to  e-xparid  the  firiaricial  base  (federal 
btu^Jent  a  id)  . 

At  .tiK\  sam?  t  ixDe  this  fiharicrial  base  was  expanding,  the  Federal  government  ^ 
^■'^s  .wiUidi\iwing  institutional  assistance, -including  Titlb  VH,  Facilities 
g^^^^.^^g'^^nirtion.    Ori  Mtrrh  4-.-l92g^_  the .  Subcoctni  ttc^  or  Pdst  secondary-  Educat  ion 
held  ho^-irings  ui  Puerto  Rico  on  the  facility  construction  needs  of  public 
and  private  colleges  and  universities.    Ilie  Subccrmi ttee ' s  findings  were 


sities  have 

■Hie  fac  il  i_t  ios_.wb6re- thousa^      are  currently,  enrolled  'are 
.f^:c^.''»y  .tng»  PverHisedj,  .dJid_do..not.  begin  to.  acdamodate  the  large 
*-".^-=^.^'-"ts.    One  coirmunity  college  of.trie  Driiversity  bf  Puerto 
Rk:o  opc.TvjLfs  out  of  termite-ridden  wooden  Army _barracks .  S 
private.  Institution  1&  housed  on  tlx;  second  story  of  a  high 
rii^\  .  .t.he_._fLt-i;t_floor.bt3irig  occupied  by  a  supenrvirket .  Another 
^"-'^^J  t^u.tr  io.n       .ntJtrgpolitan. .San.  Juan  has  outgirbwri  its  facilities 
4,500  students  an(^  will  be  forced  to  either  relocate 
or  build  up.  6/ 

Wliilc^Uie  siLuation  has  ijiproved  sHgHtly,  the-noed  for  new  facilities  and 
f.i'.;r^ind  on  ousting  buildings  have  growi  markedly; 

^^'iJ.Ilil  Studen^t  Pe tent  ion 

•I^*-^  q;"'>Vity  o^.edacation.available.  iiicluding  libraiy  re^urcei   course  offerings 

^''^'^l^.'^^^'Vropcircitiqn  of  arid  student  retention  and 

yiaauaMon  h^w  al^  l^-en  adversely  affected  by.  y^^  rristitut  idrial- 

nviwurr-s.    A?  is  universally  tru^  -in  American  high'ir  education,  ei^pc'cially 
AM.  tlK-  privatcr  iioctor,  tho^  lack  of  undov-nc-nt  and  a  soun.1  institutional  financial 
.  <'.fi;»-:'--.t..  Uio.guality.o^educal  ion  received  by-  th-  student.     In  Pu-rto 
P'-.c>^l.*:'Ti.  .if  .furthor^  by_th.e-fact  tl.at  ir.iny  high  sciKJols 

cjradanes  conr^^ to  cGllege  ill-pre  in_ reading,,  cqrrpo.sition.  arid..iTaChejTut  ics 

to  cop,>  with  the  college  curriculum.  7/    Since  nany  of  the  newer  private  colleges 


-'^      ^i^'^^lf^r}^  CcirrniLte^^  on  Education  anc3  Labor^  Education  ArTondmL-rits 
of  1980,  9Gfh  Cong.  1st  Session,  Report  r^to.  9G-520  at  53. 


.  7/ 


m 
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Lii.k  sLiif'ciont  i  (?L>oatve:i,  ih.'y  are  unahlt?  to  provide  th*?  "r('ini:«didl  or 
"dt ; V(- 1 apiti  'n t  a i  "  cbur .sowur k  so  iiecerii^ ry _ t o  fJ i  r  s ud  'n t     _  .  In _  r.ocon t  year s , 
jxivral'  irisL  itutiohs  H.ive  sought.Titlci  III_as.siy.t;ancc.  to  help,  avid  Uiis 
prcblom.    Currently*,  six  post«iCpridary  inst  i.tut;  ions  aro  rLKreivijig  $1 ,560,8^^^^ 
i;  I  T  i  fi^is^I  a  5S  i  stance :    UPR-lViyamon ,  Ca  r  r  ilx;an  Ur^  i  vc  r  s  i  ty  Col  lego ,  Arr^'r  ibari 
Collocjo  ofS^rto  Rico,  Colegio  Univfrsitario  ^fetrcll3d^  iumo,  Uhivorisictia 
IXirabo  and  Univi»rsidad  Polituchhica  dc  Puerto  Rico; 

'IVk  •  .ac.  iiijm i c.  problcins.  pp.sc'd  .1  jy  _  th i  s  s  i  t ua t  i on  ha ve  boon  terras d  "  so r      s "  . 
In  9' 'final  tJi<.'y  can  be  Kuiniviriv:i:<3  as  follows: 

*  Ciassrodn  and  blhor  studf.ht  facilitioG  fond  to  Bo  ::orvJrig  more  stubnts 

tijuy  'w}cc  do-sightxl; 

*  Libraries  nvjiagj  one  roat  for  evury  thirty  (30)  stuajntE,  twico  as  nviny 
as  tht:  Ani-'ri>:an  Library  Ar.LXXriation  recarnu'nds; 

*  •  X  t  { A. « Ik ; :  J  n  I  id  V.  iiK-  cd  _co  iir  so  s  _  a  re  _  wr  i  t  to  n_ .  in.  Kng  1  ish  a  nf^.  rnpjj  t  of  the 
-♦•  1 1  n  I  y  .  t.n.j  f  K.»  t  f  u  1  ly  1 1  to  ra  tu  in  Cng  1  i  sli  and  o  f  toci  dopcncJ  o:  i  class 
li-cta:(.'S  foi  gaining  an  iincVjrstand  of  the  coiiri>jv«ork ,  and; 

*  amy  C-tculty- wre  hirtxl,  during  the  1973- 79-C^xpah3l6n  period^. without  

d'-'gri'os-  in  t.iv>.ir_insLruct  ional  ar  oasz.  fow  facuH_ips;havp_tonn^u^^^ 

.  t       Ue  s  s  than  _      l^or  con  t  a  t .  o  ach  p  r  i  ya  t o  in  s t  i  t  ut  ion  i  n  1 9  8 1 )  and  most 

f.iculty  c-ariy  workloads  (18^20  credits)  whichi  are  excessive ^  especially 
in  light  of  Lhoir  stucl-'ntii  acacVjiaic  needs  and  class  sitc^  ^/ 

S'tudnit  n.tontiion  ond.graduation  mly_.b^,^,on^_Qf .  Uiu  two  most  soriouf;  prc±ilcin^ 
affoci  iiig  private  higher  education  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Attrition  iJid  lack  of  progression  toward  a  cfegree  affdct  rtony  of  tho.lcw^pomp. 
stucionts  in  Puerto  Rico's  private  colleges  arid  uriivcrsities*.._r»io.se  stiyont^  often 
have  di  f  f  icul ty  grdspirig -  the  iraterial .expected .  of  ppl lege-lovpl  studemfe  and  o}  ^t 
to  drop  courses,  rather  than  aeoept  lev/  or  failing  grades.    Eventually  roor*  ->t- 
them  drop  cfct  without  succe3sfully  cjanf.leting  a  degree .    Stii3ent  aEtritiori  and__ 
failui-e  to  graduate  is  attibutable  to  twa  reasons:  (I) .  poor  pn^paration  prrcx.  tp_ 
college -Sind  the  inability  bf  the  ihsei£utIoa_tO-jmeet_the  student's  _ac^c^^ 
aftar  -matritrulatioh'  Begins;  .and__{2)  ..tho.preyious.  llmt  of  eight  sores ters_of  stu- 
dent eligibility ^or_ the  Pell  Grant  program.9/   While  retention  rates  appear  to^ 
good,  when  comport^  to  the  norm  or  about  40%,  these  rates  33  hot  oohtiri^^ through.  . 
actual  graduat  ion .    Many  o f  the  .  students  \^o-  persi st.. are. not , .  in _  fact ,  _TmiUvj_  pro- 
'  gross  ta^-SLTd  graduatidn.    R  contributing. factor  in  this.area.is  th']  prescnoe  of 
English-only  text. hdoksr.ii^J^ppcr-lovel  courses  and  the  inability  or  students  to 
road  English,  especially  in  technical  areas. 

Available  data  suggests  that  fevoer  than  25  per.cent.of  .the  enrolled  stud^ 
receiving  a  bollcgd  level  cducatiOD_beyond_.la.52r  division  couxses.  10/  ^Although 
there  has  been  a  substantial-  increase  in  college  enrolljnent  among  Iw  inocne 

8/      Id  at. 25-26.    _       .   v      ... 

£/    the  Educaeioh_SnEndnEhts_of__19.8.0..(P.L^^  extended  the  eligibility  to 

five,  years  _o^.lQ  .semesters  of  acade^  ,   ^    ____         ^^^^^  ~Z 

10/  See  a  cqnparatlve  study  of  enrollment,  xetention  and  graduation  cohorts  at 

"fhb  InterAniirican  Univ(irsity  197(5-77  through  1979-80:  IXmcan,  pp. 26-28. 
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ar^^'  ^^""^  ^"'^  ""^^  Of  these  students  ^cfually.  • 

nf  SS^t  „^t^^^,  *^  the.^^^^  Population,  this  would  ne^  that^y  10  poTc^t 
of  Puerto  Rican  oolloge  students  ore  succGssFuIIy  oonpleting  uncJeigradGat^v  ^re2: 

^^^^^^^^t^  ^^^"^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  Bjucation  Budget  on  The  IJhivcrrsity  of 

r?.l^fP^i^f^^°-^-P'^e°^^      1984_  hlghe^__cdi^atlon.b^     represents  a-$2- billion 
rc'duction  belcw  current,  f^inding.    In  addition  to  the  harSTdollor  lirpact  of  ihS^ 
_cuti._    the  /\^ain,stratioD:has  also  prbpc^ed  significant  stuctural  andpSicy  SS^e^ 

™I^E'^^'^^'^'*^^  ^  ^  ^  anolSis^f^hSI^ 

Mget  and  program  ptr>posals,_th  cissessed  the  in^cf 

of  Oyo^  proposals  on  public  postsecondary  educ:ation  in  Pueirlo  Rico  as  fdllo!^ 

fff^^'frpf  ^'^^''^^  °^        ^  and  SSIG  prosrans  would  impact  A. 200  studmts 
Ln  Lhe  UPR  system; 

!:^^^g:^'^,t^Pit^^l.cpntriW  NDSL  . •would  elinuhate  $70,000  in  loan 

opporcuHLties  for  graduate  students  at  UPR. 

The  ii^ivnse.  in_basic_grah£  awards  (Pell  Grants)  fran  $1800  to  $3000  would 
"oc  inlpiJct  UPR  because  it.  is.DQt. '.'tuicion  ^ivm"  as  are  private  schooJs 

"^^'.^t  5^^^  in  the  distribution  .systeiQ  for  .basic  grahts-^requiring 
a  W,_sclt-help  contributioi  would  be  punitive  in  an  econocry.where  youEK 
unui^loymont  is  over  65Z,  and  v*iere  per  capita  incone  is  less  than  $3,500. 
Sth^S*^Jt^^^'  ^"^^"^^  °^        Lhiversity  suggested  other  prdblems 

.■!.vprpgrani_.cti3njges_could_resulC  iri  dtsrupeiori  in  the.  distfibutiori  of 

(^i^. .  confusion  in.  the  admirdstrative.  Tne_chaniGnB__a]:_£he_sdiQQl_levi2l^  

and  r^Kiueed  ber»efits  to  students  who  beccme  discouraged  over  the  unstable 
or  cliahging  application  process.     (March  21,  1983  letter  to  Chairman 
Carl  Perkins,  p.  5) 

?^^_^^^^t^-"^i^.        ?"educing  special  services  fpr_  the  _dUsa<^aivt;aged  _(TRI0)_  would 
impact  500- scu^isnts  at  UPR,  but  the  Acininistration  proposal  has  a  severe 
affect  oh  Hispanic -studmts  hat^  students  nationally,  -the 

p  rppps  ed.  s.truc  tura  1_  cliange^  in.  TBIO_^lohg_wi tH :  progr^  reduc  t  Idhs  wbu  Id  - 
eliminate  nest  participating  institutions  by  aintLng  special  services  tS 
historically  black  colleges.  „ 

Other  prograins_tn.ll.  have  a.  diffuse  but  h^ative  iSv^act  on  students  including 
those  at  '  JPR  «Tnd  othe^Jlnsci  tut  ions  rrproposed .  z^ductioDS  in  ^aduate  s  CudoiC 
support ,  1  ibraries ,  cooperative  edui^atipn^ .  bi  lingual,  teacher,  craiiling  . and 
increasing  the  Title  III  set-aside  for  historically  black  institutions 
With  hb  ihcireafie  in  Title  ill  support  proposed  far  the  eorning  year. 
Other  x?£'Dgrams_wi£h_bo Eh.  dirgct.  md  ihdir^t  iiipact  in  Puerto  Rico  which 
'-^P  Adnaini  s  tra  t  ion  has  _s  1  a  t  ed_  for.  reduc  t  ions..  _iiic  lude.  _Ehe_Fund^or  the 

I^stsecondary  Edication  (sponsor  of  a  \kx»si*  s  education.  

—  -project- at  Aguadilla  Regional  College)-  and-thfij^atioaal  I-nstitute  of  Education.  


William  A.  BlakeyC 
Counsel 
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■.'i'j.ry\r  c-^il'^C'^  ^nrollMcnt  as  a  p'irccDt.  cf.  total 
:;rSt?ienrin1^rectoa  State,  or^  ^ico  .nd  by 

atrondancc  status:  Fol  I  19E0 


-Total 


Sta+o  or  other  art-a 


"Porcenrl 


Percentage  ef  Natlboel 
Hispanic  Errol  Iment  2 


Aogr^geto  U.S.^ 
50  Sr^tec  :jrcj  D.C. 


Arl  zuna 
Col  i  fern  fa 
..Col  or  3CjO 
Connect)  cut 
^F  l  cri  da 

1 1 1  Irol 5 
hacoachUGotts 
Mlchi  gan 

.lew  Jersey 

l\Q\i  f  'oxico 

fJew  York 

Ohio 

Pcnnsyl  viini  a 
texas 

VJasti  Ington 
Puerto  Rico 


471,131 


(4.9)  5 
(3.9)  ^ 


Ful  l-Til^ie 


350,584 
245,934 


15,137 
167,677 
9,078 
2,746 
32,290 
15.727 
6,036 
6,193 
13.750 
14,236 
53;777 
3.421 
3.950 
65.55} 
41485 


2  st.te__f«rcent=ge  of  "f  LoML.total  ^^^J^-^  ^,=|.lmont,  


Part  Tino 


251,763 
224,752 


(7.4) 

2-5 

6.350 

•  6;787 

(9.4) 

2v:b 

66,928 

100.748 

(5.5) 

1.? 

5;754 

3.324 

(1  .7) 

.4 

1,549 

1 .197 

(7.9) 

5;3 

16,102 

16,188 

(2.4) 

2.6 

8;490 

7,699 

(1.4): 

1.0 

4,133 

1.903 

(1 .2) 

i:t 

3,087 

■  3,07  5 

(4.3) 

2.2 

8.766 

4,984 

(24.4) 

2.3 

9;364 

4,872 

(5.4) 

8:9 

37,043 

16.7  34 

■(  .7) 

-5 

2.209 

1,214 

(  .8) 

.6 

.2.824 

1,135' 

^(12.2) 

14.2 

43,494 

37;057 

(1.5) 

.1 

2,326 

2.159 

(99.4) 

21 .6 

103.41.9 

26.933 
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Z-'Zren<  2i:rDje.£v'-H]5?cn]c5  cn  U.S.  rclrUnc  ^nd  In  Puerto  ^ 
r=rriTor{es,  by  level  cf  c'erree:  !572-i979 


iico/ 


Ai'J'KNDlX  B 


Level  of  decree 


Degrees  earned  by  Hispanlcs 


Aggregate  U.S.  ! 


Total,  degrees 
Hinber 


U.S.  Hat  nlend  2 


Puerto  Rtco/terri+crlcs 


Per.CQDt  of  

degrees  earned 
by  ^1 j  students 
on  U.S.  mathleh^ 


degrees  earned 
5y  HIsparilGS 
(aggregate 
U.S.) 


Associate  degrees  5 

Totai,_._  

Mai  e  

Fonaie....! 

Bachelor's 

Total  

Ilale....... 

Ferjal  e.  i . . . 

f-iastar"  s 

Total  

r.zle  

Fenal  e  

boctcr ' s 


25,950 
12,046 
13,914 


29,652 
15,385 
14,267 


5,459 
3,14] 
3,313 


20,905 
1Q,4Z7 
10,478 


20,029 
10,354 
9,675 


5,544 
2,775 
2,769 


4.2 
415 
3.9 


2.2 
2.2 
2.2 


1 .8 
1 .8 
1.9 


5,055 
I,6V9 
3,456 


9,623 
3,913 
5,710 


91.5 
366 
549 


19^5 
13.4 
24.7 


22.4 
2:^.4 
40.0 


i4;j 

11.6 
16.5 


  453                   439  1,3  14    ^  vo 

Halo...,,.,              302                  294  13  a  ^"fi 

'^^^^                       151                    145  U6  I 

rirst-profcsslonal 

  1.655               1.283  1.9  372  22  5 

^lale                     1.245               .    9S9  r.9  205 

^^^'^                 _                        294  1.8  T?5,  25.1 

;?er;^?ilb^rri^^'S^e^rr^7Sri?j!°" ^'^^^ 

|^^'"hr  states  and_DIstrlct_bf_C&liiiibIa. 

...hlgll-'cholff^"'''^                                         ^"^'•^         '^^  y°«-=  of  wcrk  be>nd' 


l2:?Fi,  o^-E«ly cation.  National  Center  for  Education 

?.'^3t'stIcs_and_0ffjca..fQr_CiyU  Rlgbts,  EarnediDegroes  Survey,  1978-79 
prepared  by  the  HI  spanlc'H  Igher  Education  Coalition. 


special  tabulation 


Mr  CokuAUA   Ur.  Cru;:,  you  used  the  statemerii— you  used  - 
t  Je-thaf  Hhink  is  very  fei-rt-t^  and  that  ;~tereste^^^^^^ 
as  we  move  toward  reauthorization.  We  have  in  the  Higher  Muca 
tion  Act  up  to  this  point  been  primarily  concerned  about  acces£ 
-md  we  want  to  con  tin  ae  to  be  coricerned  about  that.  We  have  not 
r^fuv  paid  attention  to  the  quality  question:  i  think  that  we  have 
to  pay  some  attoiition  to  the  quality  question.  ;ntPrP«tPH- 

The  question  I  face  is  how  do  you  do  that,    would  be  interested - 
in  any  specifics,  either  now  in  testiM  or  in  wiMting  you  m^^^^ 
wish  to  provide.  How  do  we  encourage  the  Inter  Anjencan  Univer- 
ri  y\i.°d  Southern  iUinois  University  and  all  the  other  institutions 
or  this  Nation,  without  limiting  access-how  ao  we  encourage  more 

^"mi-^'cru/  I  would  gladly  submit  a  written  document  on  this 
matter.  We  have  been  dealing;  with  that  issue  tnisjear  in  our  unx 
versitv.  There  are  a  number  of  strategies  that  can  be  ised       _  _ 

O   ?-oarse,  in  all  of  them,  you  haje  to  Jace  tJie  reality  o^ 
severe  handicaps  that  the  students  bring  ironi  the  lower  levels 
telieve   fiat  very  strongly,  because  I  have  been  from  the  very  first 
Sade  up  to  the  university  level,  that  unless  we  find  ^^^^  of  f oo^^^^ 
nating  our  eiTorts  from  the  elementary,  seconuary  and  postsecon- 
dan  level   we  will  never  arrive  at  any  solution..  We  seem  to  be 
working  in  isolation.  I  frequently  say  in  Puerto  Rico  that  we  have 
-Hbo?yiki^ri-assistance,:^ 

^osLsecondary,  the  private  ^Ifn^^ntary  and  secon^ar^^  a^^^  th^ 
public,  of  course:  There  is  little  communication,^  ^  work,  be 
tween  these  four  units.  This  should  be  a  joint  ettort,   _  .  • 

Isv  for  inSance  just  to  mention  One.  unless  we  m  universities 
commit  oursPh^^^^^^^^  prepare  better  teachers,  we  find  ways;  to  verify 
S  hey  are  really  qualified  tb.teach,  and  unless  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  establishes  standard?  of  performance  he 
fe^hers  will  use  as  a  guide  in  their  work,  we  are  going  to  hurt. 

But  I  would  gladly  submit  a  written  statement        .        .  , 

Mr  Simon.  I  am  jiarticUlarly.  because  of  my  jiirx=dictionai  re 
spSiblliTy,  interested  in  the  Postsecondary  level,  r^^^^ 
romoletelv  we  have  to  pay  more  attention,  as  the  Presidents 
ribort  said  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  also,  because  they 
arrbbyfously  tied  in.  Bit  my  specific  responsibility,  is  postsecon- 
■d^ry  SoTwouia  be  interested'jn  W  suggestions  there,  as  well  as 
thos.-  V  '■  ^ny  other  witnesses,  or  anyone  else  here. 

My  C;'uz:  I  would  gladly  submit  that. 

Mil  SiMo:,'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghairman. 
.    mA  eoRUADA.  Thank  ypu.  Mf.^ Simon.  ^  W;Hiam<.«^ 

I  nkv  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana.  Mr.  Williams, 

i.tS'^re'ylu'sSpbrtiye  of  or  in  opposition  to  Preside^^t 
FSfanreffortf lo^help  pri^  postsecoodarx institutions,  his  tu- 
iHhii  tax  credit  plans  and  voucher  plans?  Dr.  Crazi"  .  , 

Mr  Pruz  I  bpli^^^  take  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  «{hich  is 

vefy  drarnatic  Many  pa '^ts  have  to  send  their  childrp  to^f,Pr> 
vate  unl^er^ties  here';  not  because  they  really  want  to  send  them 

erff  reasons  It  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  so  many 
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i^?«f„c?f;    •  ''^^'^'^^  -^^^  be  one  way  of  helping  those  pri- 

vate, institutions,  especially  those  which  do  not  have  as  their  main 
goal  a  sectarian  purpose.  I  believe  bur  institutions  here  are  per- 
forming a  public  service.  And  1  believe  there  should  be  somg  way  of 
S'ff  P^;;®"*^ getting  some  reimburs^^^^^  high  costs 

that_they  have  to  pay.  They  are  paying  the  taxes  to  support  the 
public  university  also:   .  i. 
.     Mr.  WiLLiAivis.  Doctor? 
j.^  .^'''''^\  i^<^'t,^ink  the  tax  credit  is  going  to  affect  Puerto 
Rico  because  we  don  t  pay  any  taxes 'up  to  this  moment.  Mr. 
oinion._ 

But  I  do  believe  there  should  be  some  type  of  help  for  Parents 
yes.  I  do  believe  that.  J  have  not  carefully  studied  Pre^  Rea- 
gan s  proposal.  I  would^say  that  if  it  doesn't  come  tied  with  some- 

leaH  toia^rd^?t  ^  ^""^        ^^^^  ^  "^^"'^ 

:Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you. 
Doctor? 

Mt  Mmo  Mo^^^^^  would  help  in  the  endeav- 

or that  we  as  ed«ra  tors  in  Puerto  Rico,  both  public  and  private,  are 
r^^^  I„faope^t  does  riot  affect  public  uriiversity  institutions.  If 

^oesn  t  affect  them,  I  don't  have  any  problem  with  it 
.  .__..Mr-,,  Wli^^i^ms.  It  i^^^         effect  that  is  of  interest  primarily-tb— 
schools  on  the  mainland.  I  find  that  here  iri  Puerto  Rico,  public 
access  to  education  is  turned  on  its  head.  On  the  mainland  access 
and  a  quality  of  opportunity  is  provided  by  the  public  institulions 
and  It  IS  the  private  institutions  that  serve  a  different  group  of 
mainland^  students,  a  different  socioecoribrtiic  group  of  students, 
usually  the  higher  group  attend  those  schools.  So  that  is  in  revers^ 

It  occurs  to  me  that,  while^  plan  may  benefit"  the 

thf  mainland  ^^"^"^^       minority  of  people  on 

f  hPr^^'f  =  """^ ^  ?^  aaestions,  but  first  I  want  to  lay  a  basis  for 
them.  As  I  understand  it,  the  private  institutions  in  Puerto  Rico 
have  w^ll  in  excess  of  60  percent  of  the  student  enrollment.  During 
the  past  decade  college  enrojlnient  Has  increased  on  the  islarid  by 
an  asion!shin|-that  is,  for  the  private  schbols-by  an  astonishing 
I  lo  percent.  Seventy-fiye  percen  students  receiving  highe? 

education  on  the  island  receive-  stHidem-aiajhat  is  much  higher 
than  the  equivalent  percentago  of  students  on  the  mainland. 

iiased  Qri  those  facts,  let  me  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  Have  your 
physicaf  laaUties  and  staffing  patterns  changed  rapidly  enough  to 
decadef  students  that  you  have  received  in  the  past 

Mr  Cruz,  They  haven't  been.  This  is  an  area  I  wanted  to  stress 
in  my  statement.  Because  of  thi^^  smden  growth,  we  have  been 
unable  to  keep  track,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  iricreasiPir  enrollment 
w  *^he  case  of  staff  developme  this  is  one  of  our  critical  areas. 
We  need  better  faculty.  We  need  better  trained  faculty.  We  also 
need  better  physicial  facilities,  because  in  our  university*,  i  am  still 
struggling  withhold  physical  facilities:  J  cannot  move  ah  fast  as  I 
should  because  i  cannot  secure  Ibw^ihterest  loans.  There  is  no  help 
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froS  anywhere.  On  the  other  side;  I  am  solving  the  problem  "for  the 

"Snk.  Mr.  Williams;  l-would  say  that  we  have  tried  to  im- 
orove  duties  in  the  past  5  or  6  years  with  a  loan  froni  Farm- 

that  ias  tht'  only  wav  we  could  have  develoi^ed  our  university 
.l!Sh  If  r,rilHon-but-\ve  are  not  to  the  standards  that  we  would 

"  As%?example  for.  us  to  finish  what  we  would  Hke  to  see  in 
C'lcu-S  vve  wou  d  need.  say.  $4  million.  For  us  to  finish  the  Puerto 
Sfo  Jumo,  Col&e-we  have  almost  4,000  students,  on  1  acre  of 
Hnd  with  not^ob  good  physicial  facilities-we  would  need  bfwean 

million  So,  for  us  to  be  up  to  standards  with  physical  facilities,  we 

n^.t ^fh^hlSS^d&tSs  year  w.s  very  interesUng^  We 
chSi^d  ouJ  irS[^^es.  4e  ^ot  a  ^rartt  Ir.m  MISIP  fc|:  one  of  o^r 
iti>^titati«ns  Colpgio  Uhiversitario  Metropohtano,  of  ^175,0UU.^we 
fv^tb  remwS  oar  laboratories  and  it  is  going  to  cost  abpuj 
S-t^O  O  )  Thai  incentive  of  that  grant  moved  us  to  Put  mto  first 
!i  '  '  „  H  P  r^  of  the  labs,  but  we  could  not  ^  have  done 


we  give  you  this  arid  then  you  remodel  and  put  it  up  to  stana- 

^rHQ~.T'lhink:  it  would  be  of  very  much  help.    , 

"  M^r.  mLti.l-,^  Of  course,  you  heard  what  Jappgned  at  ^hj 

Rin  PiRfins  CamDus,  t  has  been  regaining  at  ^U,UU_u._ uur  gruwtiL 
fn  the  UniverS  of  Puerto  Rico  h^s  io^e  toward  this  m  terms  of 
rinr  miitq  hi  terms  of  academic  preparation  for  our  faculty,  at  Kio 
Piedr  wJ  have  included  in  our  budget  an  amount  of  money  ^o 
thS  every  year,  we"  can  grant  sabbatical  leaves  and  financial  _as 

'°Mr"cRuf  I  would  say  that  it  does  affect  the  achievement  level: . 

Mr'-St^'^NegSivfl^t  is  .wfully  hard  for  ^^ude^t  to  study 
econom'icrwit'hihe  text  in  English.  &Iost  of  the  toxts,  by  the  way. 

"""Ar'ln^^r^American.  we  have  taken  this  issue  up:  We  have  devel- 
the  mUitary  and  the  people  who  are  stationed  here. 
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It  does  present  a  problem^  teach  the  courses  in  English,  mjiinly 
^  because  or  the  handicaps  th^are  brought  by  the  students  from  the 
lower  levels.  I_ frequently  say  as  a  kind  of  a  Joke,  but  Puerto  Rico  is 
the  only  place  m  the  world  where_we  teach  English  for  1^  years 
arid  nobody  likes  It,  Qf  courser  I  am  going  beyond  reality,  because 
'  <50iTie^of  us^^do  leagj  it.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Corrada  from  Morovis, 
and  1  ^m  trom  B^ranq^uU^^  a  very  nearby  mountain  town  we 
learn  it  income  ^^y:  But  the  majority  of  the  students  do  Mve^hls 
handicap.  There^  is  ho_dbubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Mendkz.  I  agree  totally  with  Dr.  Cruz.  The  way  we  are  ^ 
trying  to  helR  our  stu  very  difficult  at  the 

sam|  tiTn^e.  We  made^a  proposal  to  FIPSE  to  establish_an  assess- 
ment center-^it  was  denied,  but  we  are  still  going  to  fight  it  from 
now  uYitil  June--5o  we  could  make  ^  model  that  would  perhaps 
help  in,  pianmng  for  the  future  tp_ give  diagnostic  tests  to  all  the 
entering  students.  Ah  of  our  students  need  remedial,  all^not  20 
*  ^^l^^^liP^  ^  need  remedial  courses  in  our  institution 

^  i^'iJ-'AMs.^  R^^  courses  in  the  basic^ubjects^  ' 

^Mr.  Mkndkx.  Math,  English,  and  Spanish.  But  we  are  going  to 
add  tests  in  reading  and  writing, 

So  alj  the^tudents  who  come  to  our  institutions  will  have  to  take 
those^t'ests.  Thj?n  W^^  through  the  results  of  those  tests 

^       P?^  "^^^^  what4&-f?TOve  up  to  the  level  of  learning 
Mr:  WiLLiAMs.  YqU  determine  th^t  now,  do  you  not? 
Mr,  Mendez.  Weldeterjnine  that  now  only  in  math_and  English 
but       want  to^o  the  Whble^  So  we  visited  three '^different 

colleges  in  the  Stat^,  Hispanic  colleges,  so  we  Wouldn't  have  to 
myent  the  wheel,  and  the  tests  that  they  already  had  they  are 
-.gamg  to  share_  with  us.  We  want  to  start  a  model  here  in  Puerto 
Kico  ^or  assessment  centers  for  these  students  who  are  lacking 
.  knowledge^ih  their  basic  skills.  _  k^^^^h^ 

We  are^going  to  start  that  with  or  Without,  Federal  moneys  In 
August.  1  hat  IS  the  o_nly  way  that  we  are  going  to -approach  a  Way 
to  improve  the  quaJity  of  education.  Yes,  We  are  dealing  with  th^ 
preparatjon^of  faculty,  but_w^  must  upgrade  our  students— I  think 
perhajJs  different  than  other  people:  All  people  have  potential,  and 
yoashouW  not  be  the  person  _to:^ut  people  aside  because  they  don't 
f  ^^^^  average  from  high  school.  Perhaps  in  Mbrbvis 
they^didn  t  have  the  best  faculty,  but  they  had  a  talented  man  like 
Mr.  Lorrada.  • 

So  I  do  not  believe  at  all  the  selection  of  students  should  be  only 
the  cream  ol  the  crop. J  beiieye  there  is  a  social  responsibility  from 
educational  inistitutions  to  help  the  ^e  students  Who  didn't  have, 
those  oppbrturtities,  and  the  only  Way  you  can  help  them  is,  when 
they  come  tp  you.  for  you  to  give  them  additional  resbUrces^coun- 
sehng,.  which  they  don  t  have  very  much/of  in  high  school— in  the 
public  systerri,  I  mlean. 

So  the  way  vve  are  going  to  apprbachvthatjs  to  try  to  establish  a 
TOoderproject  of  an  _a_ssessment  center  to  deal  directly  with  the 
basic  skills,  writing  and  reading:  / 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  When  ypU  ^^^^^  that  everybody  has  poten- 

tial, if  w_e  can  find  it,  I  am-  reminded  of  having  visited  anjntercity  ^ 
school  in  a  large  urban  area  bn  the,rriainland.  I  was  going  into  a 
Remedial  reading  class.  The  teacher  oointed  but  a  boy  tb  the  Who  ' 
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was  hiAm  tutored  about  lour  grade  leyels.beiow  where  he  should 
ave  been  bcMng  tutored  in  reading:  f  went  up  to  h.m  and  encour- 
Kod  iS  and  told  him  he  was  doing  well  and  that  was  going  to 
do  bettor  and  ho  had  a  lot  of  ability, -and  he  could  see  what  Lwas 
up  to.  He  looked  up  at  me  and  said  somethang  I  have  sin^e 
ut  that  was  the  first  time  1 -liad  heard  it,  He  saidhn  answer  to.me 
teLling  him  he  had  potential,  "Of  course,  God  don  t  make  no  junk. 


Mr  MiKO  M0NTILI.A.  1  would -like  to  comment^that  at  the  R'o 
Piedras  Carnpiis-I  don't  want  to  give  an  image  which  is  "ot  real-- 
ve  have  a  d  of  public  School  students-we  admit  every  year  .3  000 
students  according  to  a  Formula,  an  ig^ex  used  by  the  who^^^ 
svstem  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Ric6.  But  we  also  at  Rio  Piedras 
tuid  at  othe.-  units  of  the  uPiversity  have  differentjjrop-ams  and 
wavs  that  we  attempt  to  identify  students^with  special  skills  Some 
(M-  them  are;  Federal  programs  like  TRIO.  But  also  we  have  this 
special  students  area  where  they  may  excel!  in  music  or  drama  or 

in  other  areas  like  that-   ,    ,      ^.       .  , 

— We-Have  a  vei-y  stiong  core .  in  general -edmation_at;4he 
level  which  .■sometimes  has  to  deal  with  dendencies  coming  up  from 
ig  v  school.  In  that  .core,  we  have  2_years  of  Spanish  years  o 

English,  mathematics,  and  sciences^^ich  every  student  must 

^"^lli-  Williams.  Thank  yOU,-Mr:-ehairiTTa?L 

Mr  CoKUAiiA.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Wilhams.  *  ^_ 
'   Mr.  MiKQ  MoNjii.i.A.  Qould  I  add  just  one  thing.'' 

Mr.  CuRKADA.  Please.    ,1       .        d  ^-m  anvs.-f  T 

Mr  MiKO  MbNni.i.A,  In  relation  to  the  Caribbean  Basin  effort  1 
tWnk  that  our  examples  in  Puerto  Rico  are  ;:eal^y  ^^P^d  example^. 
^  Ki.)  Piedras.  since  19f5(),  we  have  had  the_Caribbeaa  Studies  In- 
Sdt^e,  Av^hich  has  e.Kcellent  relations  with  a  lot  ol  universities  in 

'''one^uSl^example  is,  right  now,  the  official  in  the  N^tioi^l  Sci-^ 
enc^J  Foundation  that  deals  with  Latin  American  relations  sought 

r.rofessional  advice  from  the  RLa  Piedras  Eampus.    , 

'  Mr  SuW  If  you  would  yield.  1  woUld  be  interested  in  all  three 
of  vouans"  ering  a.  question:  How  many  students  do  you  have^-om 
other  amntries.-and  how  manyjtudents  do  you  havR.from  the  oO 
St  ites'^  Can  vou  just  give  me  offhand  a  rouj^h.'iFure.''  ^ 
Mr  ;Mrm.4loNTi.xA.Probably^^^  the  amount,  but  1 

can  mention  that  the  programs  where  we  serve,  especially  m  batin 
America  for  example,  are  college  programs  such  as  planning  and 
Uit'7ibnU-5  sciences:  We  have  some  in  architecture  and  social  sci- 

^"nie  number  ibr  the^whole  system  is  about  TOO  foreign  styden.^.. 
.Mr   Sfw   700 "foreign  students  for  the  University  of  Puerto 

Rico.  -• 
Mr.  MiKb  MoNtiLLA  Yes:  .i 
Mr  Slmon  What  about  the  ;>0  States:' 

Mr.  SMDNTnxA:.We  have  interchange  of  gcul^^-dju- 
dents  with  several  universities^  la  the^  States,  so  .hat,  number 
viris^  Mavbe  it  is  around  nO,  and  30  Students.    •     _         ,  h 
"'m-^Dl.rm^Sirnon,  we  at  one  ofthe  institutioris,  the  Puerto 
RiS  Junior-  College  82  percent  c<|me  from  public  schools,  t.8  from 
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frn^L^fho  ^l^"^       <5ED  tests  that  they  take,  1.6 

o^r^Z^l^<^'f^-'V^^^'^^'^''^  °f  4.000.  and  0:3  from 
otner  countries,  So  that  is  basically  our  spectrum 

At  our  university,  86:4  percent  come  from  public  mstitutions  2 
rom  private,  9^GED  tests.  2.3  from- the  State^In  othS  v^orc^  'at 
frl.fS  SrL'^  '""'■r*'^"  Junior  college,  and  ^rSy'H 

iufr  P^T-^--  Chairman;  I  don't  have  the  figures  offliand.  But 
the  Inter-American  University,  has  traditionally  been  the  u"  ivers^' 
^  with  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign  students.  I  do  know  that 
r^^^'^  ^'^^^^J'^J^r^^m  Lesser  Antilles,  and  we  alS 
ofhers       '^"^^"^^  ^""^  the  mainland  in  areas  like  optometry  and 

Mr^Q-'^.^-'^'^IC^yr'^''^  *°  statistics  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  biMON.  1  hank  you- 

Mr:  CoRRADA.  We  woluld  welcome  you  doing^that  ' 
>;„^,hciv?  just  one  comment  and  ^  question.  With  reference  to  the 

°f P'^^^      t^rms  of  addres^! 
ing  some  of- the  need  for  .soa^^^ 


through  enticing  t^d.  b,Si^t^rtJn^^^^ 
bean  Basin  area  and  some  investments  here 

By  the  way,  I  _have^  always  felt  that  in  the  entire  package  of 
President  Reagan's  CBI  proposal,  there  is  something  lacking  That 
IS  tha  I  believe  there  IS.  of  course,  considerable  strels  on  thl  matl- 

mnnf^H.S'JP^'is-^  "^"^  ''^^'^  «  '"'^^'"g  in  terms  of  the  hu- 
manistic^dnd  the.service  aspects  of  it 

rnnlH^hlT^  that  thlpse  countries  would  benefit  tremendously  if  we 
could  help  them  more  through  technical  assistance,  through  ex- 
n^^y^l^f^^^^^y  in  the  field  of  education  and  the 
leld  01  health.  X)f  course,  there  have  been  exchanges  of  different 
kiads_  between  Puerto  ^R^^  the  entire^  United  StstS 

''°""*"^t  I  felt  that,  if  there  was 

^f^^JS  .^u"  ^'^P^^^'^^hd  a^^^^^^  take  further  initiatives  and 
ft'^fnf  hen  those  initiatives,  that  that  program  is  lacking  precisely 
in  the  kind  of  joint  efforts  thait  could  be  engaged  by  Puerto  Rico 
with_  educators  in  the  entire  Caribbean  area  and  with  those  who 
are  involved  in  the  health  care  services  in  the  area,  as  well  as 
other  areas. 

mrSl?=  '^h  not  reqaire  SO  much  the  expe^  vast  amounts  of 

^Sm^^nilt,"'"?  ^^°^^.together  and  addressing  the  technical 

tration  might  consider  adding  a  new  component,  even  if  it  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  one  that  IS  now  pending  in  Congress,  that  would  ad- 

Hoc  thf  utilization  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  center  for  strengthening  the 
ties  with  tliose  countries,  in  cooperation  bolth  from  government-to- 
government,  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  busmessmen.  and  professionals  that  could  be  fur- 
-tner  developed.  '  ~ 

I.  in  that  sense,  find  your  suggestion  very  interesting 
Mr.  Simon:  If  the  chairman  ^wbuld  yield.  I  agree  comDletelv 
Maybe  we  can,  between  you  and  i  and  Pat  Williams,  prepare  an 
amendment  that  can  move  that  Cairibbean  Initiative  in  that  direc- 
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A  second,  co.icer.i  1  Have  is  that  we  waHt^to  make  surys  we 
move  in  a  Caribbean  initiative  that  we  do  not  aaversei|  a^^^^^^^ 
impact  on  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  the  Virgin^  Is- 
lands F  have  some  concerns,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
monitor  tills  thing  very  carefully,  so  that  does  not  occur.  • 

Mr  CdRKAiSA.  I  have  a  final  question  for  t^e  three  ot  you.  We  • 
stiJJ  have  one  more  witness 'krid  we  have  toTinish  the  hearing 

We  have  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  believe,  a  problem  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation which  perhaps  was  stated  in  Socorro  I^acot  s  sPfch  the 
other^day  I  know  that  Dr.  Cruz,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion lUso  spoke  about  this  proliferation  of  institutions  of  higher 
earning  wh^ch,  in  fact,  may  just  be  utilizing  Pell  grants  or  student : . 
oan  D  igrams,  and  so  on,  to  allow  a  student  who  wants  some  col- 
es" educa  ion  to  receive  these  benefits  whUe  he  is  m  ^hooh  But  m 
fact  he  fa^ls  and  he  drops  oUt  eventually;  he  utilizes  the  re^o<irqes 
but  to  viry  little  significance  in  terms  of  actually  improving  the 

pHucation  of  that  human  being.  ,        ^  iz  i 

1  know  that  in  Puerto  Rico,  perhaps  resulting  from  some  cultural 
■it  itudes    parents  tend  to  pUsh  their  children  to  go  to  college. 
There  il'a  tremendous  pressure.  I  want  you  to  go  to  college^  You 
oiilv  graduated  from  high  school  and  I  want  you  to  go  to  cojje^e  I 
thihk  that  it  is  a  legitimate  aspiration  of  parents  to  s^e  that  the  r 
children -go  to  college.  But.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  appropriate 
that  you  push  someone  to  go  to  college,  spend  a  year  or  two,  utilize 
some  resoarces,  and  then  fiunk  or  fail  or  drop  out.  , 
Tknow  that  you  people  at  the  postsecondary  level  are  anxio^^^^^ 
ge  involved  in  remedial  programs  so  that  those  students  cou^d  per, 
haps  be  provided  with  the  kind  of  help  that  would  allow  then^^to  be 
dbfe  to  ex^st  in  the  postsemdary, academic  en^ 
vvSnder  if,  as  those  students  come  up  From  eighth  grade  on  to  the 
s^condarv  level  and  they  begin  to  show  a  great  inclination  toward 
voluonal  and  technical  education  and  capabilities  and  the  need  to 
deve  op  skills  in  those  areas,  whether  theje  could  be  somejind  of 
role  ibr  your  institutions  in  addressing  this  issue  jointly  with  the 
:  Department  of  Education  in  Puerto  Rico  so  that  those  styden  s 
would  bl  steered-not  directed,,  nor  manda  ed    nor  sent,  but 

■  steered  -into  the  kind  of  education,  whether  it  is  echmcal  or  yo^ca- 

■  t  onal  at  the  secondary  level,  whether  it  is  technical  or  vocational 
nt  the  post.secondary  level,  or  straight  academic  postsecondary  edu- 

:  cation.^o  that  we  would  be  able  then  to  respond  more^^adequately 
;    to  the  actual  needs  and  to  the  abilities  of  those  students.' 

I  would  like  to  have  comments  from  the  three  ot  you.  ^ 
Mr  Cruz.  1  believe  what j/ou  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  possible, and 
I  SonSy  would  be  willirfg  to  do  it.  I  believe  it  is  unfair  to  make 
hL  paren  s  believe  that,  jUst  because  their  children  are  ^qing  to  a 
postslcondLy  institution  of  dubious  quality,  that  means  they  are 
Srsincr  in  he  succcssfUl  ih  life.  That  is: not  true.  .  ,  . 

^  beUeS  thS  we  have  given  people  the  feeling,  with  the  issue  of 
euuafi  y  of  educational  opportunity  which  has  -been  practiced 
hlri-the  equality  of  educational  oj^portunity  doesn  t. mean  p^^^^ 
ing  the  same  expirierice  for  everybody,  it  meajis  just  the  oppos  te^ 
It  n?eanf  providing  the  educational  opportunity  that  best  fits  the 
potential  of  the  student. 


I  eerUimlv  believe  Xhal  there  is  an  area  that  we  and  the  Bepart- 
ment  of  EducQtim  should  work  together  in  identifSirig  talent  for 
votationaL^and  technical  fields  arid  j)rovide  the  best  quality  of 
training.  That  can  be_d_one  jointly.  It  has  been  done  in  the  EUroiDe- 
an  countries  like  Germany:  Even  the  factories  provide  it  The  Japa- 
nese system  is  artbthe^^^^  Although  I  don't  agree  with  mariy 
?  r  in  the  Japanese  system,  there  are  some  characteris- 
tics^of  this  sort.  I  say  that  this  is  the  best  use  of  human  resources 

What  we  have  now  is  really  thousands  of  pebple_who  are 'frus- 
trated a^  the  end  their  careers  because  t  are  not  properly  quall- 
lied  to  perfgrjn  professionally  as  they  should. 

_Mr:  Mendez.J  believe  that  a  successful  university,  to  deal  with 
that  problem,  that  you  presented,  should  have  a  very  well  devel- 
oped^and  strong  student  develbpmerit  center  with  strong  counsel- 
J"f-  We  do  believe  we  have  that  in  our  institutions. 

We^have  contracted  with  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Puerto 
Kico  for  a  com put_erized_  process  for  orientation  for  studerits  for  vo- 
cational and  technical  careers.  The  studerits,  while  they  are  there 
their  first  year— and  they  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  should— 
Jhey  ge^t  the  right  orientation.  Through  the  iriforriiation  that  we  get 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  comput- 
erized, It  tells  the  students  what  areas  and  what  salaries  are  avail- 

abie  in  different  positions.  

We  can  take  the  student  and.  instead  of  just  saying_ypu  don't 
qualify  or  you  are  riot  University  material,  we  orient  that  person 
according  to  the  talents  that  he  jnay  have  ta  be  a  good  pluriiber,  a 
good  electrician,  and  theri  we  refer  those  students  to  the  vocational 
schools,   , 

.  Perhaps  ^what  is  needed  is  for  us  to  get  closer  with  Dr.  taeot  to 
have  this  bank  of  talent  from  the  students  who  want  to  gd^ack 
from  the  university  to  a  vocatidrial  career,  and  then  perhaps  mSke 
a^permanent  committee  of  the  university  and  her  departmerit 
where  we  could  refer  those  studerits.  Arid  those  students  would  be 
admitted  to  those_yocatip_rial  s^^ 

So,  at  this  moment,  we  have  the  resources  iri  oUr  student  devel- 
opment^ centers  to  orient  those  students  and  counsel  them,  but 
somebody  must  pick  them  up  at  the  other  end  arid  say^yes,  you  are 
welcome  here  because  you  have  the  talent  to  be  a  good  plumber  or 
a  good  electrician.  That  is  the  way  l^hijik  it  could  be  done 

Mr.  MiRo_  MoNTiLLA.  At  dUr  Rio  Piedras  campus,  one  of  the  pro- 
grariis  that  has  a  lot  of  the  money  is  a  counseling  program  arid  also 
psychology  which  we  use^dr  for  coUriseling_orientation.  That  way  i 
think  we  can_help:  the  Department  of  Education  of  Puerto  Ricd 
with  a  program  of  the  students  selectirig  the  area  which  tfiey  want 
to  have  in  higher  educatiori._ 

Of  course,  I  would  like  also  4:o  Cdmmerit  that  not  always  will  stu- 
ctents  go^ft>r  a  caree^^  a  job  because  sometimes 

tney  would  fail  overall  their  vocation  trairiirig  iri  some  areas  At 
Rio  Piedras,  we  firid  that  for  the  last  4  years— and  you  know  the 
economic  situation—we  find  a  steady  rise  in  the  demarid  for  areas  ^ 
like  drama,  fine  arts,  arid  riiUsic-And  you  know  that  these  areas 
ddri  t  really  guarantee  a  job. 

Mr.  eoRRADA.  By  the  way,  let  me  say  that  by  emjphasizing  the 
techriical  arid  vocational  needs,  of  course,  in  a  society  that  repre- 
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sehts  the  probioM.  oi'  clc'luiniani/ation  and  that  presents  ihe  prbb: 
letn  of  hiuh  technological  development  and  at  times  man  being  rep. 
^"  MUed  as  the  cog  in  the  machinery  that  results  L"  the  prxKluct^n 
of  materialistic  goods,  we  can  never  underscore  enough  the  need 
r<  r  nuc>  •  rt.  and  ibr  humaniti.  ..  After  all,  those  are  the  basic  fun- 
d  n  ental  human  values  that  allow  us  to  use  the  technolpg.^s  in  a 
wav  that  ultimately  responds  to  the  improvement  of  man  as  a 
human  being  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  lije,  ^_  ^ 

1  th  ink  the  panel.  You  have  been  very  kind  m  answering  all  of. 
the  questions  and,  of  course,  in  presenting  your,  excellent  testimo-  , 
ny.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  presence  here. 
'Uv.  MiRO  MbNTii.LA.  Thank  you; 

Mr.  Menijez;  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  rrtRKAHA'^'We^fiave  as  our  last  witness  today  Dr.  Nprpian 
Ma  don^S  cJiinclllo?,  University  of  Puerto  Rico  Medical  Science 
School  Dr.  Maldonado  is.  of  course,  an  outstanding  physician  with 
v'l'^t  experience  in  the  field  of  public  health  and  education.   

Wrare  very  pleased  to  welcome  you,  Di.  Maldonado:  You  may 
proceed  with  your  testimbriy. 

ST\TKMKNT  OF  NOUMAN  MAIJlONAnO,  IW.p..  CHANCKLI.OR^^^ 

l-NIVKItSITY  OK  PriiRTO  RICO  SCHOOL  OF  MKIHCAL  SCILNCE 

Dr   MAi.noNADO.  I  am  NiDrman  Maldonado,  chanceU^ 
rn.^dtal  sciences  campus  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  I  want  to 
tHan^the  cHairnian,  Hon.  Paul  SimoS,  for  inviting  me  to  partici- 
ple ^  this  panel  as  well  as  today's  chairman,  Hon.  Congressman 

^ 'pS'licolSis  a  regionaUzed  health  c^re  delivery^tem 
over  m  percent  of  the  medically  indigent  PoP^l^tion,  Health  indi- 
cators have  been  improving  dra^rnatically  and  we  w 
best  life  expectancy  statistics;  This  we  do  with  limited  resources, 
especiafly^n  medicaid  funds,  which  affect  our  delivery  of  health 

^""Thf  Medical  Sciences  Campus  is  the  main  institution  to  train 
helilh.pmTessionals  on  the  island  Of  course,  we^^^^^he  ^ospi^^^^^^ 
of  the   Sedical   center,   regional   hospita  s  and  he^^^^^ 
throughout  the  island:  Our  programs  are  all  fully  accredited  by  the 
accrediting  agencies,  just  Jike  all       the^^h^ols  on  the 
mainland.  Our  enrollment  is  as JoUpw?:  we  have  600  mg^^^^^ 
dents-  we  have  m  students  in  the  Biomedical  Graduate  bchool.^we 
-   h^.v^  -?«0  dental  students-  we  have  200  students  in  public  health; 
wf  fiaS^GKD  p^arSlcl  /Sd^nts;  we  have  20  allied  health  programs 
whib^has  1,800  students.  1.200  are  nursing  stu^^^^ 
STe^nterns  and  residents  in  40  medical  specialties  and  subspec  al- 
ties  Wrhlvl  a  total  of  3.200  students  bri  the  campus:  Ours  are  the 
onlv  programs  on  the  island,  except  for  >Jiedicine,  nursing,  and 
mSicTtechnology  and.  of  course,  some  of  the  associate  degrees 

havp  been  rrieritibried  here  before.     j 

ThSe  are  Three  smaller  private  medicaJ^  schools,  two  accredited 
by  the  uliion  clmmittee"^  oL  Medical  Education  and  one  not 
SccredlteShere  are  close  to  27,000  health  professionals  r^gister^d_ 
ff  Rerto  Rico  for  a  ratio  of  close  to  1  professional  per  100  of  the-. 
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ovS''{^i^li  ^•VhS^'-  lE^  Science  eampus,  has  graduated 

over  i_,(Ry  of  these  health  professionals,  which  includes  2,000  phv- 
fhi  r^-^u''^     ^^°^ti"^tacti^  on  the  island:  Almost  all  of 

the  dent.sts,  pharmacists,  health  adminJstfatbrs,  and  techniciaiS 
are  graduates  of  oar  programs.  pver  1.100  professional  nursl  S 
uate  every  year.  This  means  that  with -6,000  physicians  and  22  000 
TIT'  iTu        aPP'-oaching  an  ideal  number  of  professionals' for 
the  health,  care  of  the  population.  The  laws  requiring  1  yilr  of 
'Th!'^'  e"T.u*°  licensing  has  helped  to  insure  a  good  dtstri- 
health  jjrofessionals  throughout  the  island 
We  have  had  one  or  two  U:&  jnainlarid  students  in  our  mpdical 
school  class^at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  even  si  ice  my  d^S  S 
a  student.  The  Caribe  Medical  School  has  10  or  more  per  class^anl 
in  Ponce,  although  they  frequently  don't  graduat^  I  learned  thlt 
they  have  a  couple  of  students  from  the  mainland.  Abourio  per- 
cent of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  Medical  School  gradu^te^- 
we  graduate  about  150  per  year-about20  percent  S  to  the  main- 
land fpr  further  training  and  work.  However,  80  percent  o7  the 

nl^'fhe  r  1  ^/F'  F  ^°  *°^he  United  Itatl  at  least 

for  their  internship:  Thus,  out  of  a  total  of  around  309  graduates  of 
medicme  in  Puej-tp  Rico,  about  150  do  go  to  the  United  States 
every  year^ for  further  training,  military  service,  or  work 
of  ?h  J  ^"^ents  receive  local  and  Federal  financial  aid;  66  percent 
of  the  moneys  are  rom  Federal  programs,  of  which  25  perceat  is  in 
the  form  of  bank  bans  Our  students  have  had  a  decrease  in  the 

^?tfnn-  r""!.!^!^^"^^  ^  dramatic  decrease  n  he 

National  Health  Sciences  Corps  scholarships 

nJtnT  mainland  standards,  books, 

^/Jd  /"edical  equipment  and  other  expenses  are  as  high  or 
?in«f  ■  f       — ^^y^  ^  student  drop  out  be- 

th^^  f  financial  peed  in  the^ast  5  years.  Our  main  problem  is 
the  mcrease  in  paperwork  to  comply  with  the  new  rules  and  reiu- 
lations  concerning  student  aid.  Students  in  the  private  medical 

iJhf  .V<=^-?  to  $15,005  per  year  Ire  being  Iject- 

ed  by  this  limitation  m  funds.  Our  tuition  is  only  $1,750  in  the 
K^^t  y^ar  and  will  increase  $250  per  year  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$2,o00  per  year  by  the  year  1984-85.  c.Ai.uu.u  ui 

orS^'f.^^ii'       fttedical  sciences  ^campus  has  seen  a  decrease  in  Fed- 

miM  ion"S  [§^5,^^"'=^^'°"  f'-"'" J^-^^  1979  to  $2 

million  m  _l 982-83.  Our  resear^^  funds  are  limited  for  many  rea^ 
sons,  one  of  which  is  geographic  isalation.  In  this  category,  we  have 

$2.4  million  to  $2.7  million  in  the  pJst  I 
a  *y  -^t7''=^s,^^^^  increased  from  $1.4  million  to  $1.9 
m  $'^.7  million  to  $6.6 

ra^illion  without  considering  inflation  in  the  past  4  years  This  is  a 
w«  lul^^  amounLof  money  for  a  large  institution  like  ours,  since 
we  have  serious  difficulties  competing  with  the  mainland  universi- 
ties ipr  grants  and  contracts: 

Federal  programsi'haye$een  very  successful  in  F-uerto  Rico  The 
regional  m^edical  program,  capitation  for  health  professions,'  pro- 
grams for  traming  in  allied  and'pu^lic  health,  the  me:iical  speciSl^ 
ties  training  j)rog3-ams,  and  service  programs  such  as  family  plah- 
On'll  fh.  i"Jl^'^"v,  health  workers  have  all  been  very  successful. 
Only  the  latter  three-and  I- should  say  the  latter  two^are  still  in 
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operation. ^nly  one  or  two  oC  the  riMical  Specialty  prog^^^^ 
still  leit  The  National  HeiSlth  Services  Corps  program  has  alsq 
been  very  beneficial  for  our  health  delivery  programs  throughout 
the  island,  especially  in  the  small  towns.  -  ^.  . 

I  am  convinced  that,  without  Federal  help,  many  of  the  health 
programs  benencial  to  our  population  could  not  be  contmued.  1 
urge  you  to  continue  your  support. 

Thank  you.    ,  *  ,  ,      j   i- n  i 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Normar  Maldonado  ioUows.l 
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Camits.  Univkissitv  or  PrKino  Kico 

tn  r  :'fv— .^°:^''fl?^  the  Chairman,  theHonprable.PauI-Sirnon.  for  irivftirig  me 
to  _f,„rt,^c,pate  m  thjs  panel,  as  well  as  nil  other  member^.    Puerto  Ri^  has  ^ 
nSt  :^^^  ^If^^^^-  ^y-tem  for  the  over  6^  ' 
one  of    hoT         V    '"dj^^  O'-^have  been  impro_vlng,  dramatically. Xad  we  eriidy 
especiallv^  Thes_e  , we  do  with  ljmit<,cl  resources 

especially  in  Medicaid  fynds,  which  affect  our  delivery  of  health  services. 

o       .  . 

brbfnIsinn^^r-^'.K^'5^^^!.^^SP°^  '"^tltution  to  train  henlth 

profess  onals  in  the  island..  Our  programs  are  all  fufly  accredited  by  the 
ndtionnl  accrediting  agencies..  Our  enrollment  is  as  follow^-     the  JWedical 
f4  n^tT^'L^^^T^'f'  ^^"  Sciences  Graduate  Schooi    50  students- 

^^hn^rn?b^''^°°''         '^^^^^^^^^^  ^^e^'th.  200  students-'the 

School  of  Pharmacy  ,  360  students;,  the  Colleg    ot  Allied  Heai  h  Professrons  20 
^^l!;^^^^  \:^°°^^^\^^^^  Nursing  students;  and  300 

r^or.taa^h^"'''oUrs'^r^  sp_eci_alties  .nd  sub-specialties  for  a  total  of 

M«  r  •        f  ^^^^  ^'^^         °"  y  programs   n  the  Island    excebt  for 

Medicine.  Nursing  and  Medical  Technology.  ' 

.  .There  nri-  three  smaller -private  medical  schools,  two  accredited  bv  the 
if '#,"r^^?j?;'**"%^^  Education  and  one  not  accredited  -f^,t7.r^ 

nnr^Mi^t  "-^     rP''°    1^'°?^^^^  registered  in  Puerto  Rico  for  a  ratia  of  1  por  100 
2^  oTo  ohv^--- '       w^^  ^^5^graduated  over-.l2/00b  of  these,  which  include 

»-  P  ^"u^^^^^^^  m  practice  on  th5  island.    Almost  all  the 

dentists,  phar-qcjsJs,  health  admihistratbrs  and  technicians^  are  3raduates  of 
our  programs.    Over  1,100  professional  nurses  graduate  every  year?  This 
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meahs  that  with  fi.OOD.physiclans  and  22,000  nurses,  yy^  are  approaching  ^Ji^ 
ideal  nijmber  .DfLprofessionals  for  the  Island's  needs.    The  law  requiring  one 
year  of  public  services  prior  to  licensing  has  helped  to  ensare  a  good 
distribution  of  these  health  professionals  throughout  the  island. 

We  have  had  one  or  two  United  States  mainland  studenjs  in  each  medicaL 
school  class.    Tfie  Caribe  Medical  School  has  10  or  more  p_er  class    and  Ponce 
School  of  Medicine  none,  that  1  know.    About  20%  of  Un.iy«rs  ty  of  Pu^erto  ^ 
Rico.  150  medical  graduates,  go  to  the  mainland  for.further  ^tra.n.n^  and  ^^^^ 
Eighty  percent  (80?.)  of  the-othor- school's  graduates,  go  to  th^  Unit^^^^^ 
Thus  a  total  of  about  150  of  bur  300  graduates  go  to  the  United  States  every 
year.  ,  . 

Our  students  receive  Jocal  and  /ede^ral  financial  aid 
the  monies  are-  from  federal  programs,  af  vvhich  fH"^*-  -.^V'^  '"rw^r  r^hd  in 
bahk  loans.    Our  students  have  had_a__decrease  in  federal  loans  (HEAL)  apd  m 
National  Health  Sciences  Corps  Scholarships. 

Even  though  ourJtuitiofi  is  low  by  mainland  standards,  books,  dental  and 
medical  equipment.  and_i)ther_ expenses  are  as  high       '^•9h«'^.__  "o^^^^^^^^ 
have  had  not  a  single  sjudem  drop  out* because ^o^^ 

five  years.    Our  main  problem  is  ihe  Increased  paper  work  to  cornply  WJth_ ne>v 
tulls^and  regulations.  "^'Students  in  the  private  medical  s.qhooLs  with  iULtlon  of 
$12,000  to  $15,000.  per  year  are  being  affected  by  this  limitation  tn  funds. 


-  Overall  our  Medical  Sciences  Campus  has-seeh  decrease  Ln  fMeral  funds 
lo7education  frohi-nr7  milllon^p  m  1979  to  '[l 

our  research  funds  are  limited  fdrTmany  reasons.  on^^f_ which  is  geo^graphic 
isolation.    In  this  category  we  have  had^a  slightJncr^ease  f^^^  frnl  t\S 
million  on  the  past  four  years.    Cbmmuhity  sej_vip_s_ h^ye  ^P'^'^f^^P^ 
to  1.9  million.    Overalt  we  have  had  a  deer  :a2e_f rj)m  ^^'J.^S 
without  coniidering  inflation  on  the  past  four  years.    This  ,s  a  Yfry  small 
amount  of  money  for  a  large  ihstitutiOQ 

difficulties  cbnipetihg  with  the  mainland  universities  for  grants  and  contracts. 

Federal  programs  have  been  ve^ry  successful  in  P^^^^       Ricb.  The 
Regional  MedJ^al  Program,.  C_apit_atlpn  fpr  Health  Prores-si^^^^^^  for 
Thiihihg  In  ALlled  aad  Public. Health;  the  Medical  Specialties  T^^^ 
Programs:  and  service  Programs  such  as  Family  Plan^^ 
Workers  have  all  been  yerj.  successful  Only  t^^  latter  thr^^,^^«r^^^^ 
operation.    The  .National  Health  Services  Corps  Program  has^also  :beeR  v^e^y 
beneficial  for  our  health  delivery  programs  thrbghbut  the  Islandnn  the  small 


4  ara  convinced  that  without  fei±er_al  help  many  of  the  health  programs 
beneficial  tb  bur  population  could  not  be  continued.    I  urge  you  to  continue 
ybLir  suppbr-t. 

Thank  you. 
NM/jrr 
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HEALTH  INDICATORS 
PUERTO  RICO 
TEAR  1981 


TOTAL  POPULATION  3.2A2,?00 
_ LIFE  EXPECTANCY  AT  BIRTH  73. tl  years 

^BIRTH  RATE  22.0 


DEATH  RATE 


6.5 


INFANT  MdRTALm  RATE  ^8.6 

    2/ 

CAUSE-SPECIFIC  DEATH  RATES  FOR  FIRST  TEN  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  - 

Heart  Diseases  '  1031 

Cancer  __    53*  3 

Cerebrovascular  Diseases  ' 


Influehssa  and  Pneumonia 
Acc  idencs 


37.9 
27.5 
25.3 


Diseases  of  Early  IrifaHcy  ^s'q 
Diabetes  Mell it us  24*5 
Liver  Cirrosis  '  .  ^ 


Homicides 
Arteriosclerosis 


15.1 


y  ■'ata  for  1980    ^^^^ 

2/    Rates  per  100,000  Inhabitants 


i 
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PRINCIPAL  INDICATORS  OF  VOLUME 
OF  SERVICES  OFFERED  BY  .LEVEL  OF  CARE 
PUERTO  RICO 
1981 


,                 *  INDICATORS 

'  Primary 
•  '  Level 

'  Secondary 
'  Level 

'  Tertiary 
'  Ecvel 

'     Bed  Capacity 

'     Licensed  Bed  Capacity 

'  Admissions 

'     patient  Days 

'    Ay^T^^ge  Daily  Census 

P.^rccnt  Occupancy 
'     Average  LengCh  of  SEay  • 
'     Kmurgency  VislEs          •  ' 
'     Surgeries  < 
'    Out  patient  Clinic  Visits  ' 

'  A32 
411 
5  ,618 
33,468 
91.7 
22.3 
5.9  ' 
1,241,639  ' 
49,147  ' 
2,404,315  ' 

1,167 
•  --788 
35,918 
162,347 
444.8 
56.4  • 
4.5 
338,452 
33,313 
420,503 

1 

2.700 
'2.123 
88.353 
538,153 
1 ,474.4 
69.4 
6.1 
308,699 
-62,285 
540,340 

Mdy  /  1983 
('     Planning  Division 
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SUPPLY  OF  PHYSICIANS  BY  SPECtALTY-JN  PUERTO  RICO 
1980  AND  ESTIMATES  FOR  1985-86 


TOTAL 


PRIMARY  CARE 


General  Practice 
Family  Practice 

Pediatrics   

Obstetrics.  Gynecology  

General.  Internal  Medicine 
Emergency  Medicii.e 


REFERRAL  CARE 

General  Surgery-  ; 
Neurosurgery  "  : '  - 

•  L)|r-ology  ^   1"  ' 

drthopedic  Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Op h thai mo logy 

Neurbldgy  _  . 

Physical  Medicine  arid  Rehabilitation 
Dermatol bgy^  t 
Psychiatry  '  . 

Surgery  Sub-specialties  

Internal  Medicine  Sob-speciaTties 


SOPPORT  CARE 

Anesthesiology 
Pathology 
Radiology 

OTHER 


±/ 
3/ 


Data  from  the  Health  Resources  Registry: 




. . Active  

Physicians 
1980 

y 

_  —  ..  .. 
Estimate  of 

Active 
Physi  CI ans 

lyoa-oo — 

_.  . 
4,057 

2,782 

1,607 

92 

176 

378 

757 

268 

460 

421 

783 

16 

55 

970 

1,544 

177 

328 

^22 

28 

^  48 

78 

.  49 

76 

66 

81  * 

93 

130 

43 

72 

46 

76 

46 

64 

175 

274 

37 

34 

168 

303 

355 

1 

86 

129 

m 

83 

97 

153 

55 

physicians'in 

residency 

Includes  Aesrospace  Medicine,. Occupational -Medicine^ .Public  Health, 
preventive  Medicine  and  others..  No.oew  additions  were  estimated, 
for  tbese-specialties  in  1985-86,  because  they  are  not  trained  in 
Puerto  Rico. 


Planning  Unit 
November/ 1982 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 
MEDICAL  SCIENCES  CAMPUS 
YEARS  1941-42  TO  1981-82 

Total  Q 

^    ^    .    „                      ^  1941-42  1970-71 

Academic  .Progr^ams-  to  to 

1981-82  1981-82 

jeta^l-Medical  Sciences  Campus  12,689  By979 

Medicine  2,119  1,347 

Biomedical  Sciences  107  loo 

Odontology  .                 _  821  567 

Health  Serv/ ices  Administration  241  180 

Nutrition                               '  uq  jqO 

Public  Health  Education  569  222 

Public  Health  475  244 

Nursing  (M.S.,)  275  260 

Nursing  (B.S.)  1,321  1,126 

Medical  Record  Admi riistratiori  131  97 

Dietetic  internship  59  59 

Medical  Technology           ^  1,212              >  656 

Physical^ Therapy  634  488 

Occupational  Therapy  351  309 

Physical  &  Occopatiohal  Therapy  112  2 

Dental  Hygiene/  .    121  114 

Dental  Assistance  697  524 

Dental  Technology  50  50 

Radiological  Technology  263  263 

Pharmacy                 ^  ^  835  835 

Others    •  2,178       ^    ^  1,43S^^ 


Planning  Division 
May  25,  1983 
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TOTAL  ACTIVE  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  POPULATION  PER  PROFESSIONAL  ' 
PUERTO  BICd,  YEAR  1980 


P  r  0  f  e.s  s  i  d  h  a  i  s 


Total 


Population/ . 
Professional 


Total  Active  PFofess^iona4^ 


^'hysictans 

Dentists  '» 

Pharmacists 

Auxiliary  Farmaclsts 

Prefessibrial  "NUrse&x- 

Practical  Nurses 

obstetrical  Nurses  .. 

Health  Services  Administratbrs 

Dental  Hygicnist 

Dental  Assistant 

Dental  Techiriicfah  . 

Nutritionists  and  Dietetiahs 

Health  Educators   


"Medical  Technician 
Radiologic  Techinician 
Occupational  Therapist 
Occupational  Therapist  Assistant 
Physical  Therapist 
Physical  Therapist  Assistant 
Radiotherapist  Technician 
Optometrists 
Veterinaries— ^ 


,  Others- 


b/ 


25,323 

4,057 

741  ^ 
1,436> 
177 
7,181 
7,211 
.  199 
186 
40 
373 
206 
.  ",340 

 :256-^ 

n,051 
588^; 
182  * 
'l'  76 
355 
-  87 
*14 
49' 
96*^ 
422 


126 

785 
4,301 
2,a9 
18,008 
443  ; 
442 
16,017 
, 17^137 
79,689 
8,546 
15,474 
9 ,402 
^47104" 
3,032 
"  5,421^ 
17, 514" 
41,941 
8,979 
36,638 
227,683 
65,052 
33,20,4 
7,482 


a/    Wei:;e  tiot  registered  in  the  First  Registry, 

b7    Ih(5»lbdes  HdUisi  Health  Administrator  (27h  Chiropractists_Jl8)i    . 

>i  Opticiaas  (65),  Podiatrists  (11),  Aoxiliary  Surgery  Technicians  (159)i 
and.  Embalsamists  (142),    (Preliminary  Data)  _„  ^- z....  .   


E8H/mm 


PlahnihgDlvisiOh 
May  25,  1983 
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TOTAi  REGISTERED  HEALTH  PRDFESSIDNALS 
PUERTO  RICO,  YEAR  1982 


-P£££±±il£Jia^ll  Total 

Total  Registered  Professionals  37 ,929 

Phj'Sicians  5,147^^ 

Dentists                                   -  q^q 

Pharmacists  :2,393 

Auxiliary  Farmacists  296 

Professional  Nurses  11^243 

Practical  Nurses  11,711 

Obstetrical  Norses   292'^  

Health  Services  Administrators  241 

Dental  Hygiehist  "  71  • 

Dental  ..Assistant  501 

Dental  Techinician  291 

Nutritionists  and  Dietetians  .  545 

Health  Educators  262 

Medical  Technician  1,398 

Radiologic  Techinician  858 

Occupational  Therapist  268 

Occupational  Therapist  Assistant  Z09 

-PhifLyjiaJJheiiaiy's^^    537   

Physical  Therapist  Assistant  226     ~  ' 

Radiotherapist  Technician  13 

Optometrists  _  59 

Ve  t  e  r  i  n  a  r  i  e  s— y  5  g 

Others-'^  ocq 


a/  "Estimate  includes  residentes  in  funrtime_equivalent 
(Physicians  did  not  register  at  the  second  Registry). 

^/    Jtncludes  Auxjliary.Surgery  Technicians  (21),  Chlro- 
practistL  {79h_0pticians  (43),  Podiatrists  (13), 
and  F'^baliamists  (203). 


Planning  Dlvjsi 
May  25,  1983 
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BRIEF  SUMMARY 


SUPPLY  AND  REQUIREMENTS  OF  pHYSlClSNS JN  PUERTO  RICO 

BY:     Kathleen  E.  Crespo ,  H,  S; 

Eliria  Batista  de  Herrera,  M,  C.  H, 


McthodoloRV  . 

The  different  components  of  the  study  are  summarized  in  the 
following  conceptual  Model;  as  can  be  seen,  the  study  consists  6f 
five  principal  areas: 

1)  Physician  Supply  -  In  this  part,  the  study  arializes  the 
nu^er  and  other  characteristic^  of  available  physicians 
In  Puerto  Rico;  qualified  to  practice  the  6ccupa£lon.  ' 
whfither  actively  practicing  or  riot. 

2)  Physician  Supply  Forecasts  -  The  number  of  Physicians 
is  projected  Allocated  by  specialties  for  1985-86  and 

1990-91.  V 

._3)  Physician  Requiremerits  -  The  number  of  physicians  required 
*  to  provide  a  given  type  and  level  of  medical  service  to 

the  puertorlcan  population  both  in  the  priv^i  and  public 
sect5r  is  analyzed.  It  is  measured  by  twd  methbdolbglcat 
approaches,  need  arid  effective  economic  demirid. 

By  need  we  understand  a  normative  statement  of  the 
number    of  physicians  required  to  serVlce  the  medical 
ne^ds  of  the  population  in  terms  of  their  expressed  mor- 
bidity, and  demographic  characteristics. 

Effective  Economic  Demarid .  as  defined  in  the  study, 
refers  to  the  amount  5f  physician  manpower  which  consu- 
mers or  employers  will  use  (employ)  at  various  rates  of-  I 
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CONCEPTUAL  MODEL 
SUPPLY  AND  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN  PUERTO  RICO 


SUPPLY 


ANALYSIS  OK 
NUMBER  AND 
:iiAKACTE;RISTlCS 
Ok  PliYSICIANS 
AVAILABLE 


.    FORECAST.  BY_ 
SPECIALTIES.  TO 
TARGET  DATES 

5  -  10  YEARS  ) 


j  REQUIRFMENTS 


FORECAST  BY  : 
SPECIALTIES  TO 
TARGET  DATES 

(5  -  id  YEARS) 
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compensation.     It  is  ttj^number  of  wages,  salaries 

or  fees  which  the  consumer  Sre  willing  and  have  the  . 

ability  to  pay  for.     In  other  words,  the  nu^er  of  jobs 

that  can  be  finahcea  with  current  or  juture  funds.  

What  aistihguishes  One  from  the  other,  is  the 
social  ideals  (wHrC  people  feel  ought  to  be  done) 
and  economic  reatlttes  (what  people  are  able  to  pay 
for).' 

4.  Physician  Requirements  Forecasts  -  The  number  of  phy-  ^ 
siciahs  re.-'uire'd  is  projected  in  terms  of  need  and 
Effective  Economic  Demand  for  1985-86  and  1990-91 

5.  Balance  between  Supply  and  Requirements  -  Comparison 

/  - 
between  actual  and  projected  supply  with  the  acCual 

and  projected  requirements.     Recommendations  are 

made  for  the  necessary  adjastmehts  to  effect  a  balance. 

Constraints  arc  described  as  limiting  factors  in  the 

** recommendations.  " 
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i    PHYSICIAN  SUPPLY 


Activities 


I.  Rcncral  characteristics 
of  physicians  in  Puerto 
Kico:' 

---Age  Groups  and  Sex 
Distribution 


*->Gebgraphic  Distribution 

 Distribution  by  Spccialtio 

 Mayor  type  of  pfa&Eicc 

 Hours  of  work  per  week 


L.     Statistical  data  provided  by 
the  Health  Resources  Registry 


Analysis__of_Htstoric  

fl^ta  on  enrol  Iraenti  and 
number  of  graduates  in 
medical  schools  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  foreign 
countries. 


Questionnaire^  sehC  ta  universi- 
CieS  in  Puerto  KIco,  Mexico, 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Spain 


Analysis  of  trends  of  the  ,  3. 
entry  rates  into  specialties 


Questionnaires  sent  to  uniyersi- 
^ieS)  Health  Department,  and 
Private  Hospitals 


II     PHYSiCiAN  SUPPLY  FORECASTS 


Activities 


Instruments 


Medical  School  graduates  are 
forecasted-up  Eo. 1 985-86  and 
1990-91.     The  selectioH  bf 
specialties  is  assumed  to 
behave  in  a  similar  form  to 
the  observed  historic  trends 


1.     Reg^'Ession  analysis  J  analy- 
sis of  trends  in  the  selection  , 

°^^_?P^_'^!-^V'^i?s^  _  actual  geo-  

-graphical  distribution^  recent 
iegisiatioM,  human  resources 
inventories  of  the  health 
department ,  and  census  data 


2-    The  projected  number  of  gra- 
duates are  allpcatcd_  to_: 
special  ties  and  arcadded. to_ 

? 9  'IM?     s upp  1  y  o f  phy s  ic  ia ns . 
ilie  expected  mortal ity^  migr^ 
tion,  retirement  and  inactivity 
rates  are  subs trac ted. 


2.     Component  Method 

Analysis  of  mortality  rates 
by  are  arid  sex  groups »  migra- 
tion fac^s  ,  retirement  age , 
and  lnactivIJEy_ rates  observed 
in  the  Health  Resources  Regiistry 


■     -  'fx 
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III    PHYSICIAN  REQUlREMENtS 


A.    Need  Based  Analysis 


Activities 


1.  The  raorbiaiey  of  Che 
pnertorlcah  population 

..  Is  analyzed  by  chronic 
atid  acute  conditions 
for  sex  and  age  groups 

2,  Conversion  of _mprb tdity  

rates. intorequired  visits 
allocated  by  specialty 


3.    The  total  number  of  neces- 
sary visits  for  the  population 
by  sex  and  age  groups,  in  six 
(6)  types  of  medical  care  are 
calculated. 

These  types  o£  care  include 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  morbidity  which  restricts 
activity  and  preventive  care 
services 

— Visits  for  primary  care 

— Visits  for  referred  care 

--Visits  for  Well  Care 

—Visits  for  pregnancy 
care 

--Visits  for  family  planning 


Techniques  or  Instruments 


i.     Statist ical.dataprovided 
by  the  Health  Department's 
Master  Sample 


2-     Building  requirement 
multipliers  from  local 
morbidity  rates 


3.     Based  on  Standards 

--Schonfeld  et  al 
Standards  for  Good 
Hefllcal  Care 

--Lifetime.  Health 
Monitoring  Program 


— Krasner  arid  Muller_^  

"Manpower  in  Obstetrics 
Gynecology  In  a_Period 
of  Declining  Birth  Rate" 

— Key  informants 


A.     Conversion  of  visit  require- 
ments by  specialty  into 
number  of  physicians  required 

by  -jpeclalty  ?• 

Determining  the  volume  of  __ 
services  that  a  physician  in 
a  specific  speclal_ty_will 

provide  during  ayear.     _  ; 
Physician  productivity  is 

based  on:  . 
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Activity 


Techniques  or  Instrumcrt^ 


^V^^PP.^  P^y^ician  productivity 
by  specialty 

'Average  number  of  visits  per 


ytav  * 

'Average  number  of  weohd  wor^d 
per  year  x  average -number  of 
visits  per  w.eek 

Ideal'  physician  productivity 
by  specialty 

=Stahdard  on  the  ideal  number 
of  visits  per  year  per  specialty 


-Average  number  of  weeks  worked 
per.year  x  average  number  of 
hours  worked  per  week  x  60 

Visit  Length 


Data  collected  by  questionnaires 
administered  to  physicians  in 
both,  public  and  private  practic 


"Standards _ from  the  American 
Medical  Association 

"Standards,  from  the  National 
Ambulatory  Medical  Care  Survey 

-Interviews  with  key  informants 


Pullulating  requirements  for 
^"PPP'^t  physicians,  (anesthe- 
^_^9^°8ists,  pathologis  ts  , 
'^^^^°-'-98ists^  and  other  hospi- 
tal based  physicians) 

Ideal  '  The  required  number 
of  physicians  is 
calculated  based  on 
standards 


Standards  developed  by  Applied 
Management  Sciences 


Effective  Economic  Demand 

1-    Job  opportunities  for 
physicians  -are  arialyzed 
in  terms  of  filled  posi- 
tions, vacant  positions, 
and__contracts_  Iri  public 
service  institutions; 
private  hospitals!  edu- 
cational and  research 
institutions. 


PH^stionnaires  were. sent. Co 
P"^i[.^*=_s^rvice  ins.titutions_, 
P^^^.^^*^  bofpil^sls  and  research 
and  edueational  institutions 


2.     The  nurat>er  and  producti- 
vity of  physicians  in 
private  practice  are 
analyzed 


Questionnaires  were  administered 
to_a_sampIe  of  physicians  in  privat 
practice  - 


3-    Theprpportfon  of  support 
pbysicians_per_hospital 
per  population. (total 
by  health  region^  are 
calculated 


Statistical  data  from  the 
Health  Resources  Registry, 
Registry  bf  Hospitals  and 
other  Health  Facilities, 
Census  Data, 
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IV  PHYSICIAN  REQUIREMENTS'  FORECASTS 
Activltteg 

A.     rieed  Based  Analysis 

1  •     Morbidity  raceSj,  and 

population  are  projected 


2.     Required  visits  by  specialty 
are  calculated 


3.     Conversion  of  visit  - 

requirements  into  number  ,^ 
of  physicians  required- 
by  specialty  for  1985-85 
and  1990-91 


B.    Effective  Economic  Demand 

X~    CurrenE  data  ls_ projected 

to  1985-8&  and  1990-91,     _  __ 
assuming  that.access.  barr iers 
which  restrict  consynier__ 
utilization  of  health  ser- 
vices, the  health  services 

system_and  technological  

aspects  will  remain  constant 


^-echn4.ques  or  Instruments 


Regression  Analysis^ Standards 


Regression  Analysis 
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-Structure 

During  1979  the  chancellor  of  the  Medical  Sciences  Campus, 
Dr.  Norman  Maldbhadb,  commissioned  an  advisory  committee  the  develop- 
ment of  a  study  on  Physician  Manpower. 

Due  to  the  complex  scope ^desired  and  range  of  expertise  required; 
it  was  later  assigned  to  a  task  force,  during  the  sumner  of  1980- 
Ac  this  Eijne  a  graduate  studint  of  the  Health  Services  Administration 
program,  started  working  with  the  task  force.    As  pare  of  her  academic 
requisites  a  preliminary  report  of  the  scudy  was  presented  at  a  simi- 
lar in  May  1981. 

Some  parts  of.  the  study  hava  been  reviewed^  but  there  Is  still 
some  areas  that  need  depuration  and  Revision*  Also  sunmary  reports 
of  outstanding  findings  have  been  prepared  for  different  purposes. 
The  pending  activities  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  Analysis  of  trends  of  the  entry  rates  into  specialties. 

2)  Review  of  physician  forecast  for  general  practice  and 
some  sub-specialties  in  internal  Medicine  and  Surgery 
for  1985-86. 

3)  Elaborate  the  physician  forecast  for  1990-91,  allocated 
by  specialties  ,  " 

4)  Develop  the  need  based  analysis  for  physicians 

5)  Review  data  on  physician  productivity  in  Puerto  Rico 

6)  Refine  analysis  of  Effective  Economic  I5emahd  Data 

7)  Analysis  of  forecasts 

8)  Writing  and  editing  bf  final  report 


*Each  specialty  and  or  sUb-specialty  should  further  explore 
specific  aspects  "and  particularities  of  their  specialty, 
after  this  study  has  beeh^ concluded. 


22-m  0-84  10 


Us 
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ORCSCNIZlCripNAL  STRUCTURE 
OF  PSRTICIPANTS 


ADVISORS 

J5r,  Norman  Maldonado  _ 
Dr.  Pedro  J.  Santiago 
Prof.  Angel  Rivera 


Staff 

_  for 
Seminar  and 
Preliininary 
Report 
AjiLRita  Gonzalez 
Angeles  payiia 
Members  of 
Task  Force 


TASK 
FORCE 


Kathleen  Crespo 
Elena  Batista 
Carinch  Seguf 


Other 
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Objectives  of  the  SCuay 

1)  To  forecast  the  requirements  of  physictans  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  compare  with  the  supply  forecasts. 

2)  Anticipate  undesirea  situations  or  probleins ,  and  consider 
possible  solutions  of  impact  in  the  health  services  delivery 
system  in  Puerto  Rico. 

3)  DeCermine  implications  and  consequences  of  the  different 
alternatives  and  the  opEiml  time  required  to  perform 
thein, 

.4)    Advise  the  health  ind  Academic  sectors  in  the  follbwihg 
specific  aspects: 

a)    vn*at  nu^er  of  physicians  are  required  to  Lieet 
the  needs  Of  health  care  of  the  puertorican 
population.  ^  j 

5)    Which  is  the  most  appropriate  specialty  diltri- 

 .    .    _        i   i 

bution  of  physicians  in  Puerto  Ridb.  j 

c)    How  can  a  better  geographical  distribution  of 

physicians  5e  achieved. 


$u^Bn»•^rv  of  Outstandtnc" 

1)  Xri  1982,  there  were  300  fi^st  y_ear  residency  pbsitioris 

.   :_   ;     

available  for  apprbximaCety  574  graduates  from  Puerto  Rico, 

and  foreign  medical  Schools;  however,  a  large  nuniber  of 

these  graduates  go  to  the  United  States  for J  their  residency 

training.  • 

2)  Based  oh  data  from  Che  1978-80  Health  Resources  Registry,        ^  , 
there  were  4,057  active  physicians  in  Puerto  Rico.  In 

1982  the  number  of  active  physicians  was  estimated  at  5,496, 
of  wfch  1,037  were  residents  in  training.     It  was  cstijnated 
that  in  total'  terms,  the  residents/ dedicate  approximately 
667.  of  their  time  to  direct  medical  care..-  Therefore,  the 
adjusptd  number  of  active  physicians  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1982 
was  5,147.     This  represents  a  rate  of  636  inhabitants  per 
physician,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  Internitiohal 
'  Health  Organization  parameter  of  650  inhabitants  per  physician. 

3)  There  is  an  Sfeven  geographical  aistribuCio;.  of  physicians. 
The  rate  of  population  to  physician  in  the  Sah  Juan  Metropo-' 
lit^h  Krca  Is  465,  while  itv  the  rest  of  the  Island  the  rate 
is  1,190. 

^  — In  tBrms  o£  type  of  care;  68%  of  physicians  were  in 

primary  care,  23.97.  in  referral  care  and  6,1%  in  support  care. 

In  the  Standard  Metropolitin  Statistical  Area  of  San  Juan, 
there  Is  a  smaller  percent  of  physicians  in  primary  care 

(61.4%)  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Island  (76.77.).    The^ opposite 

 ^  .  

occurs  with  referral  and  support  care  where  there  is  a  larger 
percent  of  physicians  in  the  San  Jtan  Metropolitan  area,  than 
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.  in  the  rest  of  the  Island.  '  ^ 

4;  The  number  of  active  physic fans  forecasted  to  1985^86  is 
6,391-     the  larges.  percentuai  increase  is  expected  in 
Emergency  Medicine,  Pediatrics,  Family  Medicine,  General 
Internal  Medicine,  and  General  Surgery. 

5.  Both  in  1980  and  in  1985,  the  Effective  Economic  Demand  that 
vas  quantified  in  the  study,  is  less  than  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians available  (3,436;  5,046) 

b.  The  preliminary  data  on  need  for  physicians  that  wa$  based 
on  audit  standards  for  the  United  Stateia,^  indicated  i;here 
yas  a  deficit  of  physicians  both  for  1980  and  1985.  This 
is  one  of  the  areas  which  is  under  revision  in  or;der  to 
consider  puertoricau  morbidity  and  demographic  characteris- 
tics (6,255;  6,828). 

^  In  general  terms,  at  this  ihbmeht,  we  still  can't  spealt  of 
surplus  of  physicians  in  Puerto  Rico.    When  we  compare  some 
specialties  and  sub-specialties  with  the  figures  for  the 
United  States,  we  observe  large  gaps  in  referral  and  support 
care.     For  example,  specialties  «uch  as  ophtalmology ,  -ortho- 

pedj^c,  psychiatry  have  a  cbhsiclerably  larger  rate  of  jsbjjuratioh 

_       _   » 

per  physician  than  in  United  States.  * 

;  *  ._ 

In  general,  the  rate  of  population  to  physician  in 

referral  care  is  twice  the  rate^in  the  United  States. 

.     .  -  -    -       -  -  -         -  -         -  -  .  -         .  - 

In  suppor%^care  It  Is  almost  three  times  tha^t  of  the 

United  States.  >  t  * 


irPI]ERTO1llC0rl9B&" 
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SPEClUTin 


TOTJl 


Obstetrics-Gynecokgy.lcl 
General  Internal  Medicine 

mim.  mi 

— _ 

Psychiatry 

General  Surgery  

Surgery  Siib-speclalties 
Neorosurgery  . 

■  ■  Otology   

Prthppedlc. Surgery 
Dtolaryngology  • 


..ReliaBilltation 


— -^-^1  

Anesthesiology 

Pathology 


OTHER 


—  r 
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#  —  .  

N  6  T  £  S: 


a)  Sah  Juan  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  as 
defined  in  the" 1970  Census.  ' 

b)  -  The  rate  of  population  to  physician  was  calculated  for 

^the  population  from  0-14   years  of  age.    Because  of 
lack    of  data  the  age  and  sex  strucfuris  of  both  the 
Sah  Juan  Metrdpol itan. Area  and  the  Rest  of  the  Island 
was  assumed  to  be  :the  same  as  the  total  population  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

c)  The  rate  of  population  to  physician  was  calculated  for 
the  female  popttlation  10  years  or  older. 


Source:    Preliminary  report  on  Sdpply  and  Requirements  of 
Physicians  in  Puerto  Rico,  1982^ 
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SUPPLY  OF  PHYSICIANS  BY  SPECIAUU  IN/UERTO  RICO 
1980  AND  ESTIMATES  F0Rn985-8C  . 


TOTAL 

PRIMARY  iMt 


1/    .  _  2/ 

Estimate  of 
Active  -  Active 

Physicians  '  Physacians 

-1980  1985-86 

6»391 


970 


:  -  reo?  2,197 

General  PractiCjB  -  176 

Family  Practice                         ^  757 

Pediatrics  ^                ^  268  460 

Obstetrics  Gynecology.g  "°  733 

General  interoal.Medicifie  '♦^^  55 
Eiiibrgency  Medicine, 

REFERRAL  CARE 

  177  328 

General  Surgery  22   ^            '  28 

Neurosurgery  78 

Urology   40  76 

Orthopedic  Surgery           •  gg  31 

Qtolaryngolpgy  53  130 

Ophthalmology                                         '43  72 

Neurology  "  "  Af{  76 
Physical  Medicine  arid  Rehabilitation 

Derma to logy  175  274 

Psj'chiatry  _       :    -  37  34 

Surgery  Sub-specialties  3Q3 

Internal  Medicine  Sub-specialties  IbB 

—  250  365 

WPQRT  CARE    — " 

86 129 

Aries  thesiology  gj"  83 

Pathology  97  153 
Radiology 

  3/  55  54 

OTHER  0  •  • 

1/    Data  from  the  Health  Resources  Registry. 

2/    These  numbers  include  active  physicians  and  physicians  in  residency 
trai/iinq  in  time  equivalency. 

  ■  "  '      -    Public  Health,  . 

i ma ted- 
ihed  in 
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aj    The  sum  of  the  specialty  specific  supply  estimates  is 
375,000  which  exceeds  the  total,  due  to  rounding  of 
data,  arid  the  fact  that  psychiatry  and  Neurology, 
as  well  as  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology  *  are 
combined  specialties  for  osteopathic  medicine.    Iri  the 
table  the  numbers  for: each  of  these  four  specialties 
includes  osteopathic  physicians,  thus  creating  a 
double  courit.    Their  number  is  included  in  the  total 
brily  drice. 


b)    The  total  population  number  was  Utilized  for  each 
calculation  in  this  table.    The  numbers  are  not 
adjusted  by  age  for  pediatrics  specialties  or  by  age 
arid  sex  for  obstetrics-gynecology ,  because  the  data 
for  the  U.S.  was  in  this  form. 


Source:    Preliminary  report  bri  Supply  and  Requirements  in 
Puerto  Rico,  1982  and  G  MANAC,  1980. 
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Mr.  CoKKADA:  fhimk  you.  Dr.  MaJdonadd.  Of  cbufse,_tHe  entire 
testiitidny  of  Dr.  Maldolnado  that  he  has  submitted  will  be  included 
in^the  record.  We  appreciate  your  summarizing  that  statement 

I  yield  to  Mr,  Simon.  ' 

Mr.  Simon.  First,  by  way  of  background,  Jet  me  5ay  that  our  sub« 
committee  has  jurisdictidri  over  all  the  student  aid  and  higher  eda- 
caddn  prpgrarns,  with  the  exc^fption  of  the  health  prdgrams  which 
come  under  the  juHsdictidn  of  Representative  Henry  Waxman^s 
subcommittee,  but  we  work  closely  with  him:  I  am  not  as  kndwl- 
edgeable  in  this  area  as  I  wduld  like  td  be. 

The  1  per  100  population  health  professionals,  how  does  that 
compare  with  the  50  States  dr  any  dne  df  the  50  States  that  you 
mtght  kndw?    -  _  ^  _ 

Dr.  Maldonado.  I  think  it  compares  favdrably.  I  think  it  com- 
pares^very  well  I  think  that  we  are  still  short  in  the  nursing  area, 
but  thanks  to  the  help  of  every  body,  including  the  private  universi- 
ties, ev^n  though  these  prdgrams_are_very  expensive,  they  have  in- 
creased those  programs  in  response  to  our  request.  Also  with  the 
expansion  of  our  own  prdgrarri  at  the  medical  science  campus  we 
are  beginning  to  supply  that  need.  So  i  think  we  are  comparing 
very^favorably  in  almost  all  df  the  areas  _in  the  health  field,  and 
rhMbe  with  the  exception  of  the  medical  specialities:  We  still  fall 
short  somewhat  from  what  ydu  have  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
Maybe  we  have  more  than  a  few  States,  but  we  still  have  to  train 
many  in  specialized  fields: 
'     Mr.  Simon.  Yq  the  graduates  going  to  the  United 

States  for  internship,  and  so  forth.  YdU  avdided  saying  how  many 
stay  in  the  50  States, 

Dr.  Maldonabo.  It  is  very  difficult  td  say  that,  because  it  varies 
from  class  td  class.  I  can  Jell  ydu  thai  I  am  from  th»j  class  of  3^59:  i 
may  have  been  in  the  same  graduation  with  Mr.  Cdrrada. 

Mr:  5iMON.  You  Iddk  miich  younger. 
'  Dr.  Maldonado.  Thank  you,  but  i  don*t  think. so. 

Half  my  classmates  are  in  the  States,  half  of  my  school.  I  think 
that  in  those  early  classes,  about  half  of  the  students— or  even 
more  in  some  classes----went  td  the  States  fdr  trainiriiand  most  of 
them  did  stay  over.  We  have  a  lot  of  our  graduates  who  are  in  the 
military. 

Hd\vever,  from  qu^^  in  the  last  few  years,  due  to 

changes  in  our  curriculum  and  improvements  dn  dUr  facilities  and 
our  techndldgy,  we  are  keeping  about  80  percent  in  our  program. 
However,  we  do  encourage  our  graduates  to  go  ta  the  States  for 
further  training  and  td  mix,  because  we^  are  afraid  of  inbreedingv 
especially  being  an  educational  institution:  . 

However,  the  private  institutidris  that  have_deyelqped  in  the  last 
few  years,  80_pe_rcerit  of  them  are  going  to  the  States:  We  cannot 
tell  what  is  going  to  happen  because  most  df  them  are  in  jtheir 
trairiingj^ears.  I  hav^^^  feeling  that  some  of  them  are  going  to 
have  some  difficulty  returning  because  we  are  having  most  of  our 
pdsitidris  filled.   

One  area  that  is  in  most  need  is  the  area  of  primary  care  in  the 
small  tdwnii  arid  dn  the  island.  There  is  w  this  program  of  the 
National, Health  Service  Corps  has  been  very^  very  beneficial.  We 
have  20  to  22  sites  thrdughdut  the  island,  including  the  mountain 
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towns  that  are  usually  far  Irom  other  areas.  There,  these,  students 
who  study  with  a  scholarshig  will  work  and  pay  for  each  year. 
They  have  a  reasonablv  good  salary,  maybe  around  $30,000  a  year. 
They  don't  have  to  have  any  other  practice  but  to  serve  all  the 
people  in  the  area,  especially  the  medical  indigents^  . 

Th«  quality  of  health  care  in  the  last  few  years  in^Puerto  Rico 
has  irnproved  dramatically.  1  was  an  under  secretary  of  health,  and 
I  saw  what  we  had  5  or  6  or  7  years  ago.  lajhe  1^^^^^ 
has  improved  a  lot.  I  think  it  has  been  the  National  Health  berv- 
ices  Corps  that  has  probably  been  the  most  influential  m  having 
that  quality  improve  and  having  continuing  patient  care.   ^ 

Mr  Simon.  I  thank  yoU  very  much.  I  agree  with  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  I  also  like  the  requirement  you  have,  1  wish 
we  had  that  in  Illinois  requiring  1  year  of  public  service  prior  to 
licensing.  I  think  that  is  aa  excellent  idea. 

Dr:  Maedonado.  That  helped  us  a  lot. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr,  JEhairman. 

Mr:  CoRKADA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Williams.  .   =  

Mr  WiLEiAMS.  Dr.  Maldonado,_:we  appreciate  your  gracious  re- 
marks about  the  Corps  and  the  good  work  it  is  doin^.^  One  ot  the 
good  things.  1  say  to  my  cdlle\.:gues,  that  I  And  in  having  congres- 
sional hearings  away  from  W^sh:ngton  is  that^we  often  hear  of  the 
good  that  is  done  by  some  of  the  lejislation  that^ we  pass  through 
the  years.  When  we  stay  in  Washington,  we  usually  only  h|ar,  par- 
ticularly from  those  in  the  highest  places  in  government,^bput  the 
bad  that  the  Federal  Government  causes  across  the^Natipn.  Ut 
course,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  good,  and  you  have  spoken 
very  well  to  one  of  thern.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  physicians 
services,  particularly  to  the  rural  folks  in  Puerto  Rico,  have  im- 
proved dramatically.  .  ...     u    liu    '  j- 

Do  vou  have  any  statistics  that  can  cojnjpare  the  tealth  con^^^^^ 
tions  of  the  Puerto  Ricalh  with  those  in  the  50  States?  For  example, 
infant  mortality  rates,  how  do  they  compare?  _  . 

Df  MALDONAbb.  I  have  some  health  indicators  that  are  m  my 
testimony.  I  will  tell  you  that  the  life  expectancy  is  73.1. 

Mr.  Williams,  That  is  high.         ^    ^     _      ,     .     ql^t^^  >s„- 

Dr.  Maldonado.  That  is  a  httle  higher  than  in  the  States.  Qur 
birth  rate  is  22,  higher,  too.  It  is  coming  down  slowly.  Our  d^ath 
rite  is  6.5.  This  is,  cf  course,  per  100,000  inhabitants.  I  think  that 
compares  '.veil  with  the  States  also.    _     _  ^  ,     ^        z  id 

our  infant  mortality  Js  still  high,  18.6.  We  should  be  closer  to  12. 
i  tliink.  it  is  around  12  in  most  places.  .     j     ■       m  , 

Mr.  WiLUAMS:  Is  that  infant  mortality  rate  centered  primarily  in 

^^^OrMALSONADo:  No.  it  is  very  compllex  and  interesting.  It  might 
be  high  in  the  center  of  San  Juan,  and  it  has  to  do  with^manj'  fac- 
tors. It  has  to  do  with  adolescent  prelahcy  and  prenatal  care,  you 
know,  that  they  don't  teach  adequately.  I  thmk  that  on?  of  the 
areas  we  can  improve  certainly  is  ^yith  tM  mater^nal  anfant  ca^^^ 
think  that  this  is  one  area  where  programs  like  the  Nat,ional^rv: 
ice  Corps  and  othfers  can  help  in  getting  ,  to  the  ^high-jisk  mother 
earlier- So  I  think  that  is  an  area  that  we  are  working  hard  in. 
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The^other  thih^^  is^t^^^^^^^  uHits.  If  a  Jittle  newborn  is 

very  sick  when  he  is  born,  in  most  places  Jn  the  States,  you  have 
intensive-care  Units,  and  half  of  them  are  empty.  1  have  been  to 
many  of  your  large  hospitals,  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  can  say  that^we 
only  have  one  intensive-cafe  unit,  and  that  is  at  the  pediatric  hos- 
pitaj  at  the  medical  center,  that  unit  has  22  beds  and  it  has  a  140- 
person  occupancy.  That  means  it  is  alvyays  full  witbva  few  Httie 
kids  waiting  outside.  This  is  the  place  where  kids  are  ah*  evacuated 
from  any  place  on  the  island  or  the  Virgin  Islands  if  they  have  dif- 

nculties^   • 

So  I  think  that  in  intensive  care,  which  is  a  very  exj^ensive  area, 
the  fact  that  we  lack  medicaid  funds  like  other  States— and  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Gorrada  has  explained  this  in  Congress  many  _tirnes^our 
people  really  suffer  and  die^  and  we  have  limitations  because  we 
don  t  really  have  those  moneys  that  can  have  that  high-tech  .oloffv 
available  for  everybody.  . 
^  I  thjnk  that,  both  the  preventive  area  on  one  side,  and  to  have 
more  facilities  where  we  can  take_better  care  of  those  newborns,  it 
could  help  out.  Most  of  these  newborns  who  die  here  would  nb^die 
otherwise  in  the  States  with  the  high  technolo^  that  is  in  most 
iDlaces,  So  there  is  a  place  that  is  difficult  to  pinpomt. 

Aside  from  that,  if  you  look  at  our  causes  of  death,  we  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  less  incidence  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  so 
forth,  than  yga  have  in  the  States.  But  that_  is_  ajso  because  we 
have  a  younger  j^opulation  and  our  lifestyles  might  be  a  little  dif 
ferent.  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  will  never  reach  £bur  incidence  be- 
cause we  were  benefited  by  the  health  education  program  thal^was 
started  in  the  States  and  ^hat  Congress  has  funded  since  1975.  I 
think  those  programs  _h^  had  an  impact  on  our  Hfestyies:  You 
will  fin^  pedpJe  jogging  and  eating  less  and  not  smoking  and  all  of 
•  those  things  that  I  think  Jre^p^^^^  to  decrease  illness  and  are  going 
to  help  pur  people  the  same  way  they  are  helping  ydUrs.  " 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  j;bu  about  the  general  equality  of 
access,  that  all  Puerto  Ricans  have  to  a  medical  educatidh.  You 
were  here  when  we  spoke  abbUt  the  matter  before. 

Let  me_  frame  it  this  way.  We  all  appreciate  the  public  service 
that  doctors  perform^  for  ^  year  or  so  in  the  early_ stages  of  their 
practice  here  in  Puertp  Rico.  It  seems  tome  that  a  doctor  who 
grew  up,  was  born  and  raised  in  a  small  rUral  tbwiv,  can  best 
return  and  serve^thbsAPe^  because  he  has  sympatico  witlr  tht  m 
What  percentage  of  your  student  population  is  frbm  thbse  areas? 
^Dr.  Maldonado.  That  is _a  very  good  question.  I  am  from  one  of 
those  areas.  I  am  from  Barrio  Gar5:as  in  Adjuntas.  That  is  similar 
to  Morovis  that  you  have  heard  before. 

L  think  that  in  Puerto  Rico  it  is  difficult  to  equate  where  ybU 
come  from  to  where  you  end  Up.  As  I  tbld  you,  in  my  class,  the 
19o9  class^  half  are  in  the  States,  and  I  will  tell  you  that  half  of 
those  came  from  the  rural  areas  as  I  did,  and  sbme  were  deeper  in. 
With  this,  I  mean  that  many  ^^^^  my  classmates  came  from  very 
poor,  humble  backgrounds.  They  were  sons  of  the  maids.  They  were 
the  sojis  of  the  coffee  pickers.  uj5  in  the  mountains.  But  I  will  tell 
you  that^they  were  very  successful  in  becoming  physicians  and 
none  of  them  went  back  tb  my  hbmetown  of  Adjuntas  to  practice 
medicine, 
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So  that  standard^  aljthbugh  it  sounds  good,  it  really  is  not  prac- 
ticed. That  doesn't  happen  Who  goes  to  Adjuntas  or  who  to  Moro- 
vis  in  these  30  years  who  have  beefi  in  medical  school  have  been 
those  Puerto  Ricans  who  went  to  study  medicine  abroad^  who jweht 
to  Spain,  Mexico,  and  some  that  have  gone  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public: -   -  --   :  ; 

Maybe  when  they  came  and,  they  did  their  internship,  they  didn  t 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  into  a  subspecialty:  or  a  spe^^^  area. 
Mayl^  some  of  them  are  more  dedicated:  Maybe  they  had  different 
role  models  than,  we  had.  In  _t_he_medical_ schools  in  Pu  Rico, 
they  are  identical  to  the  medical  schools  jn  the  United  States,  cur- 
riculumwise  with  the  advantage  JMt^  E^^  is  being  taugh^.  Our 
medical  doctors  come  out  with  a  proficient  and  a  good' knowledge  of 
English,  good  enough  to  to  the  States  arid  mix  very  well  with 
the  other  American  colleagues.    _ 

So  I  will  say  that_,'.as  years  have  gorie  by,  we  have  seen  that 
where  they  come  from  is  not  necessarily  goqd  here,  rth_ink_that_vve 
tend  to  JTind  the  doctors  iri  a  tdwri  coming  from  other  towns,  even 
from  bigger  cities:  _    i  ^  — 

Right'  now,  bur  medical .  school— I  am  glad  you  asked  me  this 
question,  because  I  wanted  to  say  tHis.  Half. of  pur  medical  st^^^ 
and  maybe  60  pef  cerit  of  our  dental  students  come  from  private 
high  schools.  Most  of  them  go  to  the  Umversity:^^^^ 
Piedras  Campus  of  to  the  Mayaguez  Gampus,  and  about  ID  percent 
come  from  the  States. 'I  imagine  that  any  Puerto  Ricari,  ria  matter 
how  humble  his  background  co^ld  be,  can  enter  into  our  schopl  be- 
cause we  have  a  formula  where.brily  by  his  cfederitials  and  his  ca- 
pabilities he  can  came  in:  ,.  ,  .  -r 

But  I  have  a  reelingjhat  the  lack  of  kribwledge  of  English,  is  af- 
fectirig  some  of  the  students  who  come  into'our  system.  . 

Mr.  Williams^  Is  ybur  cuf riculUrii  in  Spanish,  English  or  both? 

Dr.  Maldonado:  it  IS  both.  It  is  truly  both.  Half  br_mbre  bjF^^ 
faculty  speaks  English.  We  have  some  schools  like  pharmacy  school 
where  almost  tlie  whole  curriculum  is  in  English^  jnairily  bec^^^^ 
our  faculty  is  from  the  States, -England,  Canada,  and  other  places. 
"  But  the  fact  is  that  some  of  our  _s_tuderits  who  go  through  the 
public  system  without  having  a  good  knowledge  of  EnfTlish.  ^yJll, 
come  to  the  university  also_with  a  pbbr  kribwledgiuof ^iglish^and 
this  will  catch  up  with  them  when  they  take  the  EMCOT  or  DOT^^ 
the  examinations  to  enter  medical  school  or  dental  school:  We  have 
done  studies-comparing  the  total  English  as  a  second  language 
with  the  EMCOT  r_esults,_arid  «  is  very  clear  that  if  you  don't  know 
English,  you  do  very  poorly— obviously  in  readingjirid  in  parts  that 
have  tb_db  with  problem  solving,  and  you  will  do  poorly  in  biol- 
□gy_and  you  will  manage  maybe  vburchemistrj^  arid  phys^^^^  and 
the_matheriiatics  even  if  you  don  t  know  too  much  English.  _5ul 
there  seems  to  be  a  correlation,  betweeri  the  kribwledge  of  Engiish 
arid  hbw  ybu  perform  in  this  test.  We  give  40  percent  of  the  weight 
to  center  into  medical  school  tb  that  test^  _     ,  _  :_ 

Mr.  WitLiAMS:  That  say3  to  me  that  English  is  a  barrier  tb  some 
necple  ach'^^yjjig^a  degre^.  _        ^      .  .  . 

Dr.  MAVDOr^  ADO:  It  might  be  to  some  people,  Jt  might  discrimi- 
nate. TLey  might  gb  tb  some  other  place  to  study.  They  might  to 
othor  us/iversitiGs  here  or  they  might  go  tb  the  Dbriliriican  Repub- 
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lie.  But  we  have  more  medical  students  than _we_  have  room  Tor  in 
^^n^ going  to  the  Dominican  Repubjic;  -  - 

Mr.  Williams:  fcet  me  interrupt  you,  Doctor.  I  am  concerned  that  - 
medical  schbdls,^e  schools  that  require  a  t-eehnl^-  ^ 

C9l  knawledge,  not  lower  their  achievement  requirements^  but  rid'  " 
themserlves  of  all  the  artificial,  barriers.  I  get  the  sens^  that  the 
dual  language  requirement  here  may  be  acting  for  Ibw-^ihcbme 
.rural  children  as  an  artificial  barrier. 

I  don't  know  what  "to  do  about  that:  I  think  that  the  PUerJb 
Rican  people  ought  to  Continue  this^arvelbus  tradition  of  being  bi- 
,lih^uaj.  Yet  I  see  the  potential  of  a  barrier  there  for  a  sigriificarit 

pbrlionDf  the  population.    . 

Dr.  MALDONAbp.  ra^  ^  want  to  tell  you  that  this 
continues  through  their  career.  If  yoU  don't"  know  English  well,  you  ' 
.  dbri  t  perform  well  in  the  natibnal  board  examinations:  ^ 
-'«r^'?^'^^^"^^^-^^°  ^^^-^^^^^  specialty  bbard,  they  are  in  English. 
•  We  ha^  detected  thi_s__^^  specialty  faculty  from-  the  ' 
United  States  join  our  faculty.and  they  realize  that  those  residents 
that  know,  the  same  ambunt^if  the  resident  is  act  good"  in  English,  ': 
he  will  not  perform  as  well  in  the  examinatibn.  This  is  alrribst  logi- 
cal.   V  "  ^  . 

We  are  trying  to  do  something  about  that:  We  want/ to  improve 
the  curriculum  for  the  undergraduate programs  so  that  they  Have 
niorA  knpv^ledge  qf  English.  We  also  might  be  working  with'^ideas 
^bout  some  remedial  courses  when  the£  enter  the  'profession.  The  >  ^ ' 
medical  school  is  different  from  other,  areas:  i  tell  yoii  that  half  of  • 
my  class  went  to  the  States,  andjsince  rribst^f  the  Lhstructions  and  * 
medical  records  arA  in_  English,  j^hysicians  must  know  English.  In 
medicine,  if  they  go  to  the  States  tb  train  arid  they-rdbn't^uQder- 
stand  wheri  they  are  gi^^^^  direction  or  when /a  pafienf  tells  * 

them  what  they  feel,  if  you  don't  understand  the  lariguage,  ybu  are  " 

makmg  a  big  mistake.  ;   /'        •  ' 

So  we^  really  have  to  be  bilingual  since  our  students  go  arid  rrijx 
in  ^he  States  in  the. high  jpibportibn  _th?.t  they  do.  We  would' be 
unfair,  with  the  patients  that  are  on  the  other  side.  So  we  stress  . 

that  th^  really  be  bilingual.   / 

But  we  were  truly  concerned  thaf  we  might  bej  excluding  some 
good  students.  I  think  the  responsibility  here  gbels  tb  thbse  high-  * 
school  level— as  ybu_ can  sa^^  much  English  yotf  can  learn,  if. > 

the  ^student  goes  to  a  private  institution,  usually  he  kribv-5  Eriglish  - 
fairly  well,  arid  ybu  cari  tell  that  when  he  is  presenting  a  case  i)y 
the  bedside.  If  he  goes  to  a  public  school,  most  frequeritly  his 
knowledge  is  broken  Eriglish  arid  he  dbesri't  understand  English  • 
well^  _  ' 

Mr.  WinnmMs:J3octar,  thanJc  ybu  very  rtiuch.  _  _  \  ^ 
Mr.  Chairriiari,  t_ha_t  is  all  of  the  time  I  need.  Thanlcvyou: 
Mr.^CORRADA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Williams.    ,  .  \ 
Mr.  Sirribri,  db  ybU  have  any  further _c^^  this  time? 

Mr.  Simon.  No.  I  simply  want  to  thank  .you  again  and  y^DUr  staff 
and  everyone  here,  as  well  as  all  bf  the  witriesses,  wJib  had  any- 
thing tb  do  with  our  hearing  today.  It  has  been  an  excellent  hear- 
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donado's  testimony  concerning  the  limitations  on  the  Medicaid  prb^ 
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gram  in  Puerto  Rico  Jthat  that  is  a  very  serious  problem^  We  have  a 
cap  on  medicaid  for  Puerto  Rico  of  $45  million,  which  is  way  below 
the  actual  demands  for  these  services  to  take  care  of  about  O 
medically  indigent  persons  on  the  island  who  would  be  otherwise 
eligible  for  Medicaid.  ^ 

However,  1  have  a  bit  of  good  news  in  that  sense,  at  least  some 
hope.  I  don't  know  what  the  end  result  will  be.  Last  Tuesday  of 
this  week,  precisely  before  I  traveled  dov/n  to  Puerto  Rico,  I  was 
working  very  closely  with  Jdhn^Dingell  and  Henry  Waxman,  chair- 
man of  the  full  Energy  and  i3ommerce  Committee  and  Jh^  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment  of  the  Energy  ^nd  Gom- 
merce  Committee,  and  the  full  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
reported  out  Tuesday  of  thi§  week  a  bill  which  provides  for  health 
benefits  for  the  Unemployed.  There  is  a  section,  a  miscellaneous 
provision,  in  that  bill  that  would  increase  the  medicaid  cap  in 
Puerto  Ricp  from  the  current  $45  million  to  $90  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984, -beginning  Qctober  1,  1983.  _   ^  

On  the  Senate  side,  the  Senate  budget  resolution  contams  a  pro- 
vision that  would  allow  the  Senate  Pinance  Committee,  if  it  so  de- 
sires to  increase  medicaid  funds  to  Puerto  Rico  by  $30  million^  So  i 
am  hopeful  that,  in  the  98th  Congress;  we  will  do  something  about 
improving  that  situation  v^hich  uRiniately._bf  coUrise,  may  be  help- 
ful in  reducing  thp  high  /.nfant  ruortaiity,  relatively  speakt^  'T*  that 
you  talked  abnm  tfiat  we  Have  in  Puerto  Rico  as  comprred  to 
infant  morn-tlity  in  the  U.S.  mainland.  -    -     ^  ^ 

Mr.  WiUJAMS:-Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  yield  oh  that  point/ 

Mr.  GoRR ADA.  I  certainly, wilL   ^   -;  ,  .  . 

Mr.  WiLLiAras.  I  think  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  should,  know 
that  you  have  a  great  sense  of  fairness  and  sharing^nd  a  good 
sense  of  equality  when  it  *  comes  jo  Federal  money  .  Baltasar  be- 
lieves that  50  percent  of  the  Federal  mbney  should  go  to  the  50 
States  and  the  other  half  should  come  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr  Corrada:  That  would  bb  my  idea  of  a  set-aside.  I  usually 
fight  for  equal  treatment.  If  I  could  get  that  kind  of  set-aside,  I 
would  go  to  the  set-aside  concept.   . 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Maldonadb.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  testi- 

We  would  like  to  thank  Nydia  Flores,  the  director  of  the  Multi- 
linguaLand  Cultural  Center,  a  division  of  continuing  education  at 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  for  pfdvidirig  translati(^services 
during  these  hearings.  ^ 

Now  the  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  May 
3D  1983,  when  we  will  convene  at  9:3G  a:m.  here  in  this  room^ 
Whereupon,  at  12:45  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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MONDAY.  MAY  30,  1983 

House  of  REPRESE^tAtiyESj^ 
Subcommittee  on  PostsECONbARY  Education, 

Committee  on  Educatjon  and  Labqr^ 

San  duan,  Puerto  Rico. 
^P^^^  ^ubCdmrni^^^^^  at  9:30  ajn.,-at  the 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Calle  de  la  Cfuz,_254  Esquina 
Tetuan,  San  Juan,  P.R.  Hoh._Ba_ltasar  Corrada  presiding. 
Members  present;  Representatives  Corrada  and  Williams.  " 
Staff  present:  William  A.  Blakey,  mlajority  counsel;  Lisa  Phillips, 
majority  staff  assistant;  and  Betsy  Brand,  minority  legislative  assch 
lite.   "  ^ 

Mj^  CoRRADA.  The  subcommittee  w  _ 
Good  morning:  Today  is  the  second  day  of  a  series  of  three  hear- 
ings bri  Hispanic  ac_c^^^^  to  higher  education.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  is  holding  these  hearings  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  rey^^  focuses  pn  probfems  of  Hispanic  stu- 

dents enrolling  and  completing  degree  of  certificate  jprograms  at 
institutidns  of  higher  education.  Puerto  Rican  institutions  educate 
a  high  proportion  of  all  U.S.  Hispanic  students,  and  thejr  have 
unique  problems*  as,  well  as  unique  programs,  to  encourage  postsec- 
ondary education. 

^  Our  witnesses  today  will  expahd_gh  things  we 'heard  during  our 
first,  day  of  hearings  last  Friday,  including  such  matters  as  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  students  and  institutions,  the  demand  for  trained 
perfphnel_  in  an  industrializing  economy,  the  barriers  to  enroll-- 
ment,  and  completion  of  jjostsecondary  education.  The  linkages  of 
secondary  arid  |g)s^  will  be  examined,  as  well 

as  the  relationship  beteveen  employment  and  educatidri  iri  ari  in- 
creasingly  high  techriblqgy  eco^^  Puerto  Rico.  , 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  to_ hear  from  distinguished  leaders 
of  Puerto^  Rican  colleges  arid  professigrial_  programs  about  expanded  •• 
interest  in  higher  education,  expanded  need  for  postsecondary 
training,  and  expanding  oppdrtUriities  for  students^ 

Fdllbwiri^  these  hearing^^^  we  will  learn  if  there  are  enough  op- 
portunities for  ail  those  who  are  able  and  iriterested  iri  pUrsUirig^  an 
academic  or  technical  Je^^^^  will  play  a^  key  role 

in  a.ssisting  the  subcommittee  in  formulating  chariges  ii  the  stu- 
dent-assistance program  wheri  we  reauthorize  the  W^v^:  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Our  first  witness  today  is  Dr.  Ariialia_Llabre_s_  de  Charneco, 
Under  Secretary,  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  We  welcome  you,  Dr:  Charneco. 
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.  We  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  Education  ^d^^ 
Dr.  Maria  Sdcdrrd  Lacot,  is  currently  in  Jamaica  accompanying 
Gov;  Romero  who  traveled  there  for  some  r^^^^ 

Seaga  cdricerning  improving  relations  J)etween  Puerto  Rico  arid  Ja- 
maica, and  particularly  assisMnce_  between  Jamai^^^^^  arid  Puerto 
Ricd,  arid  addressing  some  issues  of^  common  interest  to  both  is- 
lands, including,  of  course,  matters  pertairiirig  td  the  field  of  educa- 

tidri.  -     -       _      _  .1 

We  welcome  you.  Dr.  Charhecd,  arid  ydu  rilay  prdceed  with  your 

testirildriy. 

STATEMENT  QF  AMALIA  LLABRES  de  CHARNECO,  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY OF  EDUCATION,  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO;  ON 
BEHALF  OF  MARIA  SOCORRO  JjiCOt.  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  CHARNECO.  Good  morning,  Gomniissioner  Gorrada,  and  other 
members  of  the  corrimittjee^  My_riarrie  is  Am^^^ 
capacity  as  the  Under  Secretary  of  Education  for  the  Gommon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  I_am  appeafirig  before  VdU  today  on  Jbehalf 
df  Dr.  Maria  Socorro  Lacot,  the  Puerto  Rico  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, a 

Oh  behalf  of  Secretary  Lacot,  I  wish  to  extend  our  warm  g_re_e> 
ings  and  welcome  td  Puerto  Ricd  to  all  of  you.  I  welcome  this  op- 
pdrtunity  to  present  a  brief  oral  summary  of  Secretary  Lacot  s  pre- 
pared statement  concerning  *The  Access  df  Puerto  Rieans  to  Post- 
secdnd^y  Education"  which  i  am  submitting  for  the  oTriciaLrecdrd. 

Mr.  Gorrada.  The  _fujl_stat_errierit  df  Dr.  Ldcot,  without  objection, 
will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Charneco.  Thank  you^  -  . 

Afterward,  I  will  be  submitting  copies  of  the  suriiriiary  td  the 
committee.__  ______      _  -     _'      .  _     ,_  , 

As  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Secretaa^_  Lacot  s  £^^^ 
statement,  Puerto  Ricd  has  made  remarkable  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  providing  all  the  children  of  _schbol  age  Mth 
Quality jDublic  educatidri.  This  progress  reflects ^  the  extreme  impor- 
tance the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  place  ori_ educatidri. 
_  The  cdriiriiitmerit  df  the  people  of  Puerto.Rtco  to  educational  op- 
portunity is  reriected  in  the  Puerto_Ricari  Cdristitutidn^^^^^ 
vides_that  ''Every  person  has  the  right  to  an  education  which  shall 
be  directed  to  the  full  developriient  of  the  hUrilari  personality  and 
the  strerigthening  of  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms."   :   ^         -  '_  

Urifortunately,  that  principle  has  not  always_been__a_  reality^.  At, 
the  start  of  the  century, Jorily  14  percent  of  Puerto  Rico's  school-age 
children  were  enrolled  in  school,  and  only  1  person  in  4  could  re^^^^ 
or  write.  By_1954,  virtually  every  6-year-old  Puerto  Rican  child  was 
enrolled  in  the  first  grade.  Howe\:er,_tea_che^r  shdrt- 
ages  necessitated  half-day  or  double-enrollment  sessions  For  many 

^_*rFc^tFast,  duririg  thi^  past  year,  about  92  percent  of  school-age 
children  in^Puertd  Rico  were  enrolled  iri  school  and  illiteracy  has 
been  reduced vto  about  8  percent  of  the  population.  Due  toLthe  con- 
struction  of  scHobl  facilities  and  the  hiring  of  additional  staff,  less 
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than  iO(ii)  students  in  our. public  schools  are  ngw  attending  schools 
with  double,  enrollment.  In  recent  years;  educational  opportunity 
has  also  become  ^  reality  4br  the  haridicapped_chi_ldren  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Because  of  Governor  Romero  strong  commitment  to  improv- 
ing the  access  of -this  historically-  neglected  group  to_educati_onal 
services.  Commonwealth  funding  for  education  of  the  handicapped 
has  been  increased  by  over  i 66  percent  in'only  a  6-year  period. 

During  the  past  three  decades^  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  1952,  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Education 
has  grown  to  the  point  that  jt  is  now  the  second  largest  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  the  United  States:  Only  the  New  York  public 
schools  serve  mpfe  children.  During  this  past  ^ear,  the  Puerto  Rico 
'  :  DeMrtment  of  Education  served  over  70O;66O  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  sfudents  and  employed  oyer  34^000  teachers.  Under 
jaw,  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Education  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  all  public  elementary  arid  secpndary  schools, 
^as  well  as  ppstseca^  vocational  and  technical  schools.  Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  eduction  in  Puerto  Rico  is  hi^hjy  centralized, 
and  the  Department  serves  as  both  the  State  educational  agency 

and  the  only  local  educational  agency  for  the  entire  island.  

The  provisiph  bf  uni^^^  to  public  elementary  and  sec- 

ondary education  has: required  a  major  financial  cbmrriitmeht  by 
the  people  of  Puerto  Ricol._I^  years,  about  one-fourth  of  the 

Commonwealth  Jbudget  has  ieen  spent  on.  education.  During  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  Puerto  Ricp  Pepartmeht  of  Education  had  a  budget 
of  $7,20/;rmiJlion  which  included  $467:4  millnia  in  Commonwealth 
funds  apd  $252.8  million  in 

Evefi-(Twith  this*  unprecedented  financial  commitment,  Puerto 
Rico)j  average  annual  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $1^012  is  still  less 
thanf  half  the  average  amount  spent  in  the  States.  Governor 
-  -Romero  has  made-education  his  highest  priority  ani  under  his  ad- 
n^inistration,  the  Commonwealth's  budget  for  education  has  contin- 
ued to  grow:  Additional  fiscal  effort  for  public  educationjn  Puerto 
Rico  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  per 
capita  income  in  Puerto  Rico  is  only  $3,918  as  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  $11  J00_._ 

Despite  Puerto  Rico's  strong  comniitment  to  education  and  the 
remarkable  improvements  w^  have  been  made^  some  significant 
problems  persist.  For  example;  although  public  schools  are  now 
available  for  alf  school-age  children  bn_  tHe_ island,  a  significant 
number,  of  our  youth  still  do  not  complete  high  school:  At  present, 
only  about  45  percent  of  those  who  began  school  in  the  first  ^rade 
gr^^f^'JAtt?  from  high  school.  However,  this  cojnpares  very  favorable 
with  the  data  for  10  3?ears  ago  wtjeti  only  about  34  percent  of  bUr 
children  were  completing  high  school. 

Thus,  the  problem  in  Puerto  Rico  is  no  longer  one  of  simply 
access  to  an  elerrienta  secondary  education.  Instead,  the  prob- 
lems to  be  addressed  today  relate  to  quality,  retention,  and  comple- 
tion. 

Along  with  the  expansion  of  our  system  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  we  have  seen  a  virtual  explosion  in  the  size  of 
Puerto  Rico  s  system  of  higher  educatioji 

^  fn  Puerto  Rico,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance has  opened  the  door  to  higher  education.  At  present;  about 
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(51)  percent  of  the  K^uduates  from  our  high  schools  enter  coUege: 
However,  getting  into  college  is  only  the  first  step.  All  too  frequent- 
ly, the  door  into  college,  turns  but  to  be  a  quickly  revolving  do^: 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  students  who  enter  an  institution  of  higher 
education  in  Puerto  Rico  fail  to  complete  even  the  second  year  of 

study.  «  u-u 

Thus,  the  question  is_  hp  longer  so  much  one  of  access  to  higher 
education,  but  rather  one  of  successful  completion  cff  degree  pxp- 
grarhs.  Questions  may  alsp  be  raised  about  the  quality  of  certain 
pbstsecdndary  degree  programs  and  their  relationship  to  success  in 
futurr>  life.  In  our  view,  far  top  many  of  the  students  in  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  pursuing  careers  in  the  social  sci- 
ences, rather  than  in  grow^th  areas  relating  to  science  and  technol- 
ogy^   _  _      _  .  1 

In  some  cases,  postsecondary,  institiyijons 
meanihtful  admission  standards  and  have  also  failed  to  provide 
adequate  counseling  and  remedial  ihstructiori  to  assist  students  ex- 
periericihg  difficulty.  , 

_  We  must  acknowledge  that  the  high  dropout  rate  in  Puerto 
Rico's  Jnstitutibns  of  higher  education  is  due  in  part  to  the  short- 
comings which  still  exist  in  the  elementary, and  secbhdary  educa- 
tion experience  which  many  of  these  students  have  had  in  our 
school  system.  We  still  have  a  serious  need  for _bette^r  trained  tea^ 
ers,  improved  facilities,  libraries,  and  new  equipment.  Lacking  a 
fully  aaequate  foundation  education,  students  have  a  reduced 
chance  of  success  at  the  pbstsecondary  1^ 

Although  education  is  primarly  a  State  and  jocal  respbhsibility, 
we  simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  effectively  meet  that  re- 
sponsibility without  substantial  Federal  assistahce._  A  significant 
reduction  in  Federal  fuhdihjg  for  education  would  result  in  a  situa- 
tion where  meaningful  educational  opportunity  would  be  accessible 
only  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.          :  ^  _ 

On  the  contrary,  as  recently  stated  in  the  report  of  the  twent^^^^^ 
century  fund  task  tprce  oh_  Federal  Elementary-  and  Secondary 
Education  Policy,  "It  is  increasingly  important  that  the  Federal 
Government  emphasize  thejpressing  need  for  a  high  quahty  system 
of  education  open  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race  of  ecdhbmic 

position.'*      ^  [\-^   ^.   ' 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  genuine 
interest  which  they_haye  revealed  by  ^eir*  presence  here  today.  I 
commend  the  Members  of  Congress  fo?  their  support  which  pro- 
vides access  to  educational  opportunity  and  for  recentJy  reco<^izing 
the  national  need  to  promote  educational  excellence  in  science  arid 

mathematics.   _  ,     ,  . . 

Iri  this  era  of  increasing  emphasis  in  high  •technology  pur  nati^^^^^^ 
al  security  and  economic  well-beirig  depend  upon  the  development 
of  an  educated  and  highly  trained  work  force,.  If  Puerto  Rico  is  to 
continue  to  serve  as  a  successful  example  of  free  enterprise  and  de- 
mocracy in  the  Caribbean  region,  we  must  have  the  resources  to 
adequately  train  bur  yburig  people. 

Thank  you.  __        .    '  _ 

[The  prepared  sMterri  of  Maria  Socarro  fcacot  and  the  execu- 
tive summary  follow:] 
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FKKi'Ar:b:i)  Statrmknt  ok       MaIua  Socokko  I^acot.  ^kckktaky  ok  Edikjation, 

CoMMON'WKALTif  OK  FlfKRTO  RkM) 

MEaouciiiffl  ■  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  NarIa 
Socorro  Lacot.    For  the  past  three  y^ars.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege AND  RESPONSIBICITY  OF  SERVING  AS  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  COMMONWE^.TH  OF  PuERTO  RiCO.      In  THAT  "CAPAC I TY .   I  AM  ALSO 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PuERTO  RiCO  CoUNCIC  ON  HiGHER  EDUCATION.  PrIOR 
TO  BECOMING  THE  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION.    I   SERVED  FOR  ABOUT  3b  : 

years    in  teaching  and  administrative  positions  within  the  puerto 
Rico  Department  of  Education  and  tHe  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 
My  experience  includes  serving  as  the  director  of  the  Home 
Ecoraics  Program  and  as  the  State  Director  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education.    I  have  woRkED  with  Federal  Education 
p'rograms  in  various  capacities  for  over  30  years. 

My  career  in  public  education  has  given  me  certain  views 

AND  PERSPECTIVES  CONCERNING  THE  CURRENT  STATE  OF  EDUCATION   IN  THE 

United  States  in  general,  and  in  Puerto  Rico  in  particular.  I 

AM  MOST  pleased  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  TO  REFLECT  ON  MY 
EXP.  .lENCE  AS   IT  RELATES  TO  THE  ACCESS  OF  PUERTO  RiCANS  lO 
PbSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
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I  WISH  TO  E.-iPHASiZE  MY  STRONG  BECIEF  WHICH   I  AM  CERTAIN 

YOU  ALL  SHARE  THAT  ACCESS  TO  EDUCATION   IS    BASIC  TO  EQUALITY  OF 

OPPORTUNITY.     One  CAN  NEVER  ESCAPE  THE  REALITY  THAT  EDUCATION 
"is  OFTEN  THE  KEY  THAT  UNLOCKS  THE  DOOR  TO  A  BETTER  LIFE. 

toJlO-l.!:^:^^^         rfHaRkable  progRES?^  in  PROViptNg  ^DUCATr^K&t ; 

QP^OfiTUN  ]  T  I~E S  "  ^ 

During  my  nearly  four  decades  as  an  educator  in  Puerto  Rico, 

I  HAVE  HAD  the  .SATISFACTION  OF  WITNESSING  REMARKABLE  PROGRESS 
TOWARD  THE  GOAL  OF  PROVIDING  THE  CHILDREN  OF  PuERTO  RiCO  WITH 
UNIVERSE'    ACCESS  TO  EDUCATION.     ThIS  PROGRESS  REFLECTS  THE  GREAT 
IMPORTANCE  WHICH  WE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  PUERTO  RiCO  PLACE  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  commitment  of  the  peoP'.e  of  Puerto  Rico  to  educational 

C^VOKTUNITY   IS  FUNDAMENTAL.     ThE  BILL  OF  RiGHTS   IN  THE  PuERTO 

Rico  Constitution  provides  that  — 

Every  person-has. the. right  tq_ an;  education 
wh  ich-  shall  be  di  rected.  to  the  .  full  deve" 
ldpment  of  the  human  personality  and  the  ' 

STRENGTHENING.OF. RESPECT  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
AND  FUNDAMENTAL  FREEDOMS. 

Unfortunately/ THAT  basic  principle  has  been  until  recent 

TIMES  --  MORE  A  GOAL  THAN  A  STATEMENT  OF  REALITY,     At  THE  BEGIN- 
NING OF  THE  CENTURY,  ONLY  1^  PERCENT  OF  PuERTO  RlCO'S  320,000 
SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN  WERE  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL  AND  MOST  FAl^LED  TO 
REACH  THE  THIRD  GRADE OnLY  ONE  PERSON   IN  FOUR  COULD  RtAD  OR 
WRITE.  c 
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BV  1940-    STILL  ONLY  HALF  OF  OVER  bOO-Oet3  SCHOOL-SGE 
CHILDREN  WERE  RECEIVING  AN  EDUCATION,  AND  ABOUT  ONE-THIRD  OF  THE 
ADULT  POPULATION  REMAINED   ILLITERATE.      1   RECALL  THAT   IN  THE  S 
AND  WSJ'S  THERE  WERE  MANY  RURAL  AREAS  WHICH  LACKED  SCHOOLS.  6n 
THE  OTHER  HAND-   CHILDREN   IN  THE  MORE  URSANIZED,   MORE  AFFLUENT, 

AREAS  OF  Puerto  Rico  generally  had  access  to  a  quality  public 

EDDCATION,  AND    SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH  WERE  THE  LANGUAGES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  im.  WHEN  Puerto  Rico  elected  its  first  governor, 
Spanish  was  restored  as  the  language  of  instruction  in  the 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  ENGLISH  WAS  DECLARED  A  REQUIRED  SECOND 

LANGUAGE.    Shortly  thereafter,  an  important  decision  was  made 

to  MARC  an  education  AVAILABLE  TO  EVERY  CHILD  IN  PuERTO  RlCO. 

The  edocational  System  greatly  expanded  and,  by  virtually 

EVERY  SIX  YEAR  OLD  PUERTO  RiCAN  CHILD  WAS  ENROLLED   IN  THE  FIRST  ■ 

GRADE.    However,  teacher  and  classroom  shortages  necessitated 

HALF-DAY   (OR  DODBLE  ENROLLMENT)   SESSIONS  FOR  MANY  CHILDREN  AND 
.INTERLOCKING   (oR    OVERLAPPING  SHIFT  ENROLLMENT)   SESSIONS  FOR  OTHERS. 

In  recent  years,  equality  of  access- to  education  at  the 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  tEVEL  HAS  BECOME  A^REALITY. 

Since  1976,  lib  new  schools  have  been  coNSTRacTEij  and  nearly 

10,066  ADDITIONAL  TEACHING  POSITIONS  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED.     DuE,  TO 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  FACILITIES  AND  THE  HIRING  OF  ADDITIONAL  ' 

TEACHERS,   LESS  THAN  2,0UU  STUDENTS  ON  THE   ISLAND  ARE  NOW  ATTENDING 

SCHOOLS  WITH  DOUBLE  ENROLLMENTS.      ThIS  COMPARES  WITH  TWENTY 

YEARS  AGO  WHEN  ^  PERCENT  OF  OUR  STUDENTS  WERE  ATTENDING  SUCH 

SCHOOLS..  During  this  past  year)  about  92  percent  of  the  ScHool-age 
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CHILDREN  IN  Puerto  Rico  were  enrollld  in  school,    Illiteracy  _ 
IN  PuiRTo  Rico  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  8  percent  of  The 

POPDCATION, 

I  WOULD  BE  REMISS  NOT  tO  EMPHASIZE  THE  IMPORTANT  ROLE  THAT 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  — *  MOST iS I GN I F I CANTLY  TiTCE   1  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY 

AND  Secondary  Edi/cation  Act  — -  have  played  in  supplementing 

OUR  LIMITED  RESOURCES  AND  ENABLING  US  TO  E><PAND  ACCESS  TO  . 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  FOR  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN.  AlL 

schools  in  Puerto  Rico  qualify  for  participation  in  Title  I 

BECAUSE  AT  LEAST  25  PERCENT  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  EACH  SCHOOL  COME 
FROM  tow  INCOME  FAMILIES. 

In  recent  YEARsr access  to  educational  opportunity  for 

THE  FIRST  TIME  HAS  BECOME  A  REALITY  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 
LHILDftEN  OF  PUERTO  RiCO.     BECAUSE  OF  GOVERNOR  ROMERO's  STRONG 
COMMITMENT  TO  IMPROVING  EDUCATIONAL-  SERVICES  FOR  THIS  HISTO- 
RICALLY NEGLECTED  GROUP/   Co^:MONWEALTH  FUNDING  FOR  EDUCATION  OF 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  HAS  BEEN  INCREASED  BY  OVER  lUO  PERCENT  IN 
ONCY  A  SIX  YEAR  PERIOD.     Th I S  HAS  ENABLED  THE  PUERTD  RiCO 

Department  of  Education  to  provide  special  services  to  three 

TIMES  AS  MANY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN.      1n  ADDITION,  THE  FUNDING 
WHICH  WE  ARE  CURRENTLY  RECEIVING  UNDER  THE  EDUCATION  FOR  AlL 

Handicapped  Children  Act  (Public  Law  9U-m2)  enables  us  to  move 

CLOSER  TO  OUR  GOAL     OF  PROVIDING  EACH  HANDICAPPED  CHILD  WITH 
THE  SERVICES  NEEDED  TO  MAXIMIZE  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
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Ik  E_£UE_RI0„  fU  CO_D££ARItl.&IiT_GjL_EpU^^     i  OH   lb  THE  \\EC^nS}  :  .C . 

tie:A_L  :atK:AT:iorjAAL::j^^      iw  the  i^ATior: 

You  MAY  6E   interested  TO  KNOW  THAT  YHE.  PdERTO  RicO  DcpARTMENT 

OF  Education  is  the  second- largest  local  educationac  agency  in. 
TH^  United  States,    Only  the  New  York  City  Public  School  System 

SERVES  MORE  CHILDREN.     AboUT  ONE-FORTH  OF  THE  3,2  MILLION  PEOPLE 

LIVING  IN  Puerto  Rico  arf  currently  beinG; served  by  the  Puerto 
Rico  Department  of  Education. 

During  the  school  yeaR/  elementary  and  secondary 

SCHOOLS  OPERATED  BY  THE  PuERTO  RiCO  fiiPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ENROLLED^ 7g3. 673  STUDENTS   IN  GRADES  1-12.  AbOUT 

additional  elementary  and  secondary  students  were  served  in 
Puerto  Rico's  private  elementary  and  gecondary  schools.  The 
PuFRTo  Rico  Department  of  Education  currently  operates  about 
l.buu  schools  and  employs  about  3^,000  teachers. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  in  Puerto  Rico  is  highly 

CENTRALIZED.    UnDER  LAW/   THE  PuERTO  RiCO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ALL  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECO;.  'ARY  ScHcOLs.  AS  WELL'  AS  POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS;   THROUGHOUT  THE   ISLAND.    ' ThE  PueRTO  RicO 

Department  of  Education  functions  as  both  the  State  educational  • 
agency  and  as  the  only  local  educational  agency  for  the  entire 
Island  (an  orgaui,2Ation  ^;-  art  for  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of 
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EDUCAtidN  is  ATTACHED  AS  APPENDIX  A). 

THE  Department  of  toacATioN  inccddes  seven  regional  offices  and 

idd  DISTRICTS  WHICH  GENERAtCV  CORRESPOND  TO  THE  MPN I C I PACl Tl ES 
THEY  SERVE   (a  MAP  SHOWING  THE  SEVEN  REGIONS  AND  lUO  DISTRICTS  IS 
ATTACHED  AT  APPENDIX  B) . 

Puerto  Rico  has  hade  a  strong  financial  commitment  to  pRoviPiNGy 
educational  opportdnity 

The  people  of  Poerto  Rico  have  made  a  major  i  inancial  cojjimit- 

MENT  to  public  EDUCATION.  In  RECENT  YEARS;  ABOUT  ONL^  FOURTH  OF  OUR 
GOVERNMENT  BUDGLT  HAS  BEEN  SPENT  ON  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  \ 

EDucATioi;.    During    fiscal  yeaf?  1982/  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of 

FdUCATION  HAD  A  BUDGET  GIF  $720.3  MILL  I  ON  WHICH  WAS  BY  FA^  ' 
THE  LARGEST  OF  ANY  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY  IN  PueRTO  RiCO..     Of  THAT 
AMOUNT,  J>.M67,^  million  CONSISTED  OF  COMMONWEALTH  FUNDS  AND 

the  balance  of  $2s2.a  m![:t.iom  was  provided  by  federal  funding. 

Even  with  this  unprecedented'^financial  commitment/  Puerto 
Rico's  average  annual  pjr  pupil  expenditure  of  $1/0j2  is  still 

LESS  THAN  HALK  THE  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  SPENT   IN  THE  STATES.  GoVERNdR 

Romero  has  made  education  his  hIghest  priority  and,  under  his 
administration/  puerto  rico's  budgej  for  education  has 
continued  to  grow.    This  is  rRUE  even  in  the  current  recessionary 
period  which  has  resulted  in  an  offkial  utjemployment  rate  in 
Puerto  Rico  of  over  23  percent.    Any  additional  fiscal  effort  for 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  PoERTO  RiCO  WOULD  BE  EXTREMELY' W FF I  CULT 
IN  VIEW  OF  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  PER  CAPITA  INXOME-lN  PuERTO  RiCO 
C   IS  ONLY  $5,916  AS-COMPARED  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  OF  $11,UU0. 

Although  ^lum-ERog^S■s:_HAs,_■BEEN  ma^d^still  less  jHftN  H/^rp  Qf 

THE  CHILDREN  THAT  ENTER  FIRST  GRADE   IN  fUECT3-Ri-Cft  GRADdATF 

ERQNLHI.GH  SCHOOL 

»j  _  _  . .      

Despite  Puerto  Rico's  strong  commitment  to  education  and 

THE  REMARKABLE   IMPROVEMENTS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MADE,  SOME  SIGNIFI- 
CANT PROBLEMS  PERSIST.     FoR  EXAMPLE,  ALTHOUGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ARE 
NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN  ON  THE  ISLAND,  'A- 
SIGNIFICANT  NUMBER  OF  OUR  YOUTH  STILL  DO  NOT  COMPLETE  HIG'H 
SCHOOL.     At  present,   only  ABOUT         PERCENT  OF  THOSE  WHO  BE^^^N 
SCHOOL  IN  THE  FIRST  GRADE  GRADlJATE  FROM  HIGH  SCHOoL.  RoWEVER/ 
THIS  COMPARES  VERY  FAVORABLY  WITH  THE  DATA  FOR  TEN  YEARS  AGO 
WHEN  ONLY  ABOUT  3^1  PEFfCENT     OF  OUR  CHILDREN  WERE  COMPLETING  HIGH 
SCHOOL  (a  table  SHOWING  THE  ACCUMULATED  RET^TfON  OF  STUDENTS 
FROM  FIRST  THROUGH  TWELFTH  GRADE   IS  ATTACHED  AS  APPENDIX  C) , 

In  conjunction  WiTH^THE  REDUCED  "dROP  OUT"  RATE,  WE  HAVE 
SEEN  A  PARTICULARLY  NOTABLE  IMPROVEMENT  TN  RETENTION  IN  THE  ' 
UPPER  GRADES   IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.     ThIS   IS"  ILLUSTRATEQ  BY  THE 
FACT  THAT  THE  'DROP  OUT     RATE   IN  GRADES  7-9  HAS  BEEN  REDUCED  FROM 
A.     ^^.'-RAGE  OF  SJ  PERCENT  IN  1^7^  TO  AN  AVERAGE' OF  ^rb  PE^ENT 
IL     -ol.     SIMILARLY/   THE  AVERAGE  DROP  OUT  .  RATE*'*FOR  GRADES  10-12  ' 
WAS  ONLY  b.ii  PERCENT  IN  I9bl  AS  COMPARED  WITH  B.6  PERCENT  IN  197y, 
(a  COMPARISON  OF  DROP  OUT  RATES  FOR  THE  .UPPER  GRADES  IS  ATTACHED 

AS  Appendix  D). 
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UURING  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS.   WE  HAVE  AtSO  SEEn' A  CONSIDERABLE 
ITiCREASE   IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  TWELFTH  GRADE  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  ' 
GRADUAiiNG  FROM  OUR  PUBLIC  HIGH   SCHOOLS.      In  1977.   THE  GRADUATING 
STuni-r.'tS  CONg'tITUTED  ii^.^  PERCENT.  OF  ENROLLED  TWELFTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 

In  coN-TRAsr.  ^d.Z  of  the  twelfth  grade  students  graduated  in  1^82  ^ 

(gRADDATIhG  STiJDENTS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  TWELFTH,  GRADE  STUDENTS 
F.NROLLf:D  DURINC,  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS   IS  D&PICTED   IN  APPENDIX       .  ^ 

TttE    IMP^-  .    MENTS  WHICH  THE  DEPARTMENT  HAS  MADE 
IN  REDUCING  THE  DROP  OUT  RATES   IN  RECENT  YEARS  ARE  DUE.    IN  PART. 
TO  -OUR  EFFORTS  Tu  "STRENGTHEN  THE  PROGRAMS  WHICH  PROVIDE  SERVICIES 
TO  STUDENTS' AND  PARENTS.      FoR  EXAMPLE.   SECONDARY ^SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
ARE  NOW. BEING  ASSISTED  BY  STUDENT  COUNSELORS  AND  SOCIAL  WORKERS. 

The  counselors  meet  with  the  students  to  discuss  their  educational 

GOALS.   OCCU^^II    ^AL  t^LANS.   HEALTH  PROBLEMS.    FAMILY  PROBLEMS  AND 

INitR-PERSONAL  RELATIONS.      THROUGH  THIS  PROCESS     STUDENTS  VJITH 

SPECIAL  rJECnS  AND  PROBLEMS  ARE  RECEJlVING  ADDiTlbNAL  ATTENTION. 

*^   /~ 

ALTM^Kjr.H  MUCH  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE   IN  REDUCING  THE  PER- 

CENTAr,E  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  LEAVE   THE  .SCHOOL  SYSTEM  WITHOUT  OBTAINING 

A  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA.   WE  Af^E   INCREASINGLY  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE 

SOB^TAiaiAL  NUMBER  OF  cHlLDRE^  WHO  STILL  DO  NOT  GRADUATE. 

-As  WE  MOVE  RAPIDLY   INTO  THE  "INFORMATION  AGE"   IT   IS  BECOMING 

.  rNCREASKit3LY  DIFFltULT  TO  FIND  EMPLOYMENT  WITHOUT  NOT  ONLY 

,  A  HIGH  SCMDCL  DEGREE  BUT  ALSO  MARKETABLE  TRAINING  OR  EXPERIENCE. 
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Thus,  the  problem  ^in  Puerto'  Rico  is  no  longer  one  of 

SIMPLY  ACCESS  TO  AN  ELEMENTARY  AND  .SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  BUT 
RATHER  ONE  OF  QUALITY.   RETENTION  AND  COMPLETION, 

E0OXQJllX.Q_SJlUD_aNl5.jmii^ 

^  Along  wiTy  the!  expan^on  of^our  system  of  elementary  and 

SECONDARY  EDUCAT I  On",  .  WE  HAVE  SEEN  a'vIRTUAL  EXPLOSION   IN  THE 

SIZE  OF  Puerto  Rico's  system  of  higher  ed'ucation,    In  1950. 

2n.529  STUDENTS.  WERE  ENROLLED  IN  PuERTD  RlCO'S  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION.      1n  CONTRAST.    IN  1^62.    ENROLLMENT  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  LEVEL  HAD  RISEN  TO  135.4^9  STUDENTS     ThIS  RAPID 
INCREASE   IN  ENROLLMENT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  MAJOR  SHIFT  ' 
IN  THE  CONCENTRATION  O:    ENROLLMENT  FROM  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

(the  University  of  Puerto  Ricn)  to  private  colleges,    In  1965. 

ABOUT'  TWO-THIRDS;  OF  THE  3b.89i>  STUDENTS  ENROLLED   IN  PUERTO  RiCO's 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATiON  WERE  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

While  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  sTABiLiZED 

AT  ABOUT  31.UUL)  STUDENTS   IN  RECENT  YEARS.   ENROLLMENT  AT  THE  PRIVAT&: 
UNIVERSITIES  HAS  CONTINUED  TO  EXPAND,     By  1982..   ABOUT  TWO-THIRDS 
OF  THE  15^.4^9  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  PUERTO  RiCO's  POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS  WERE  ENROLLED   IN  PuERTD  RiCO's  PRIVATE  POSTSECONDARY 
INSTITUTIONS   (a  TABLE  SHOWING  THE  ENROLLMENT  IN  PUERTO  Rico's 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  POSTSECONDARY   I NST I TU"^!  ONS   IS  ATTACHED  AS 

Appendix  F) . 

On  ;\  PER  CAPITA  BASIS.  Puerto  Rico  today  has  more  students 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  than  many  of  the  Mainland 
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STATES,     At  present,   about        PERCENT  OF  THE  GKADUATES  FROM  OUR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  ENTL^R  COCtEGE   IN  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  NATIONAL 
AVERA'iL  OF  ABOUT  i|5- PERCENT.    J^^  I'^^O .  23.1  PERCENT  OF  THE 
PER!-;onS    IN  THE  AGE  GROUP  OF  1^-29  LIVING   IN  PuERTO  RiCO  WERE 

enrolled  in  college.        '  ;" 

Puerto  Rico's  high  school  graduates  now  have  access  to  higher 

EDUCATION  more  THAN  EVER  BEFORE.     to  A  CpNSIDERABLE  EXTENT, 
FEDERAL  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  THE  INDUSTRIALIZATION 

OF  Puerto  Rico's  economy  i^ave  placed  a  higher  EDUc.^TIori  within 

THh  f<LACH  OF  A  5UL- NT  I  ^L  NUMBER  OF  PUERTO  RICAN  VOUTHS. 

Since  the  averace  ^'-ur^rc  J' i can  family  has  an  annual  income  of 

'MLY   ?l5v^:!b,   THI_S  :}L6riiiE  OF  ACCESS  WOULD  BE   IMPOSSIBLE  WITHOUT 

fedhcal  financial'  assUtance.  In  Puerto  Rico,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  federal  student  financial  assistance  has  achieved  tHe 

WORTHY  PURPi.  .i:    '-  '  ENABLING  STUDENTS  WHO  COME  FROM  FAMILIES  OF 
LlMlTEq  MEANS  10  ADVANCE  THEIR  EDUCATION. 

Al   PRESENT,   HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES   IN  PUERTO  RiCO  WHO  HAVE 
THE  ABItzITY  AND  "DESIRE  JO  GO  10  COLLEGE  HAVE  THE  OPPOFTtiNITY  TO 
DO  ^0  AND,    AS  THE  ENROLLMENT  F 1  GURtS;;!  ND I CATE ,   THEY  ARE  TAKIN-. 
A-  VANTAGE  OF  TH/^'  dPPORTUN  I TY .  '  As  THE  1^80  REPORT  ON  ItiOoMLT  LOJl 
GL_EDJ!CAnON  mJiLSPAUJ  C_.AmEJ^LC^1S   INDICATES,   PUERTO  RiCO  FLAYS 
A  MAJOR  ROLE   IN  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  HiSPANiC     CtTiZENS  OF  THE 

United  States.,  In  1978,  enrollments  in  Puerto  Rk:.  mCCounted  for 
ABOpr  one  fourth  of  all  Hispanic  undergraduates  in  the  United 
States  (including  the  U.S.  territories  and  Puerto  Rico).  Tnt^ 
IS  particularly. significant  when  one  consider?:  that  the  3,2  million 
PEOPLE  OF  Puerto  Rico  constitute  only  about  1«  percent  of  all 
HisPAr4ics  under  the  U.S,  flag, 
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S^lJ^SIMI.LAJ_mJ14EE.R^ -SJJJi3ms_jm_lJi^fittE^  THEIR  cotiR^F  ' 
QE-^i^j^Y^N-QURiNj^rJ  JUT  IONS  DF  HinHFR  FPfe/\Tr^M 

In  Puerto  Rico,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  federal 

FINANCIAL  .ASSISTAN^r.  HAS  OPENED  THE  DOOR  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

However,  getting  im-o  college  is  only  the  first  step.    All  too 

FREQUENTLY,   Tf^f:  DOOR   i  NTO  COLLE'.'.Z  TURNS  OUT  TO  BE  A  QUICKL'.' 
RTVOCVING  DOOR.      i^(EARLY  ONE-HALF  OF  THE  STUDENTS  WHO  FILTER  .\N 
INSTITUTION  OF  HibHEK  EDUCNrlON   IN  PuERTO  RiCO  FAIL  TO  COMPLHTE 

even  the  second  year  of  study. 

Thus,  in  Puerto  Ric:,  the  question  is  no  Longer  co  much 

ONE  or  ACCESS  fO  HIGHER  EDUCATION,   BUT  RATHER  ONE  OF  SUeCESSFUL  " 
COMPLETION  OF  DLGREE  PROGRAMS.      In  ADDITION,   QUEST  1 0N3 -'/viAY  BE 
RAISED  ABOUT  THE  QUALITY  OF  CERTAIN  POSTSECGNDARY  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
AND" THEIR  RELATIONSHIP         SUCCLoS   IN  FUTURE  LIFF.      In  MY  VIEW, 
FAR  TOO  MANY  OF  THE  STUDENTS   IN  OUR   1 NST I TU  T  f ')N .  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ARE  PURSUING  CA^tEKS   IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  RATHER 
THAN  IN  GROWTH  AREAS  RELATING  TO  SCIENCE  AND  ...HNCLOGY. 

In  this  REGARD  THERE   IS  A  NEED  TO  EXPAh      -ME  k/.r..^  bl  TECHNICAL 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSES  OF  STUDY  WHICH  ARE     ■    .    '         1     ^'JERO  RiCO's 
PRIVATE  POSTSECONDARY   INSTITUTION.      It  IS  ALSO  TRUE  THAT  'FINANCIAL 
CONSIDERATIONS  AND  LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENCY  RESTRICT  THE  CHOICE 

OF  MANY  Puerto  kican  high  school  graduates  rb  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions LOCATED  IN  PuERTO  RiCO.     HoST  OF  THE  PutRTb  RlCAN  STUDENTS 
WHO  ,.rVEf)D  COLLEGE   IN     .  "   StATES  ARE  FROri  MIDDLE  AND  UPPrn   INCOME  ' 
FAMILIt'J  AND  ATTENDED  A  PRIVATE   SCHOOL  WHERE  ENGLISH  WAS  THE 
PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  bF  INSTRL.riCiN, 
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We  must  acknowledge  that  the  high  drop-out  rate  in  Puerto 
Rico's  irisTiTUTiONs  of  higher  education  is  due.  In  part,  to  the 

SHORTCOMMlNGS  WHICH  STILL  EXIST  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECON- 
DARY  EDUC'ATION  EXPERIEIJCE  WHICH  MANY  OF  'THESE  STUDENTS  HAVE 
HAD   IN  OOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.     DESPITE  THE   UNPRECEDENTED  COMMITMENT 

WHICH  THE  Puerto  ^ican  people  and  government  have  made  to  edu- 
cation. Puerto  Rico  simply  lacks  the  financial  RCSouRr.Fs  to  do 

ALL  THAT  NLLi^S  1.  BE  DONE,  WiTH  A  P3R  PUPIL  EXril  -  ^  v'tL 
WHiCll   IS  LES:  :  half  of  the  level:  in  the  H00f<Ei\      .  ^'L^..  WE 

STILL  HAVE  A        wOUS  NEED  FOR  BETTER  IKAINED  TEACHLR:;.  IMPROViID 
■  rAClLITILi;,      :5RARIlS  AND  NEW  EQUIPMENT.     LaCXING  A  rULLY  ;  JEQUATE 
FOUNDATION  EDUCATION.   STUDENTS  HAVE  A  ^EDUCED  CHANCE  (-F  SUCCESS 
AT  THE  POSTSECCNDARY  LEVEL.  "  ' 

Two  ASPECTS  OF  OUR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 
WHICH  ARE    IN  SERIOUS  NEED  OF   IMPT^CVEMENT  ARE  THE  AREAS  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  MATjlEMATlCS.     As   IS  GENERALLY  THE  CASE  THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION. 

Puerto  Rico  l;.cks  the  qualified  ^eacher:  and  equipkent  riEEDED  To 

"PROVIDE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  STUDENTS  WITH  ADEQUATE  iNSTRUC-  - 
TION   IN  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS.     A  RECENT  STUDY  THAT  THE  PuERTO 

Rico  Etpartment  of  Education  conducted  using  a  sampc^  of  our  . 

.  SCIENCE  -TEACHERS  CLEARLY  DOCUMENTS  THAT  ^HEY  LACK  ADLQU.^T£ 

ACADEMIC  PREPARATION.     TfiL  STUDY  FURTHER   INDICATES  THA .  MOST 

✓      •  _   

SCIENCE  'TEACfmRS  HAVE  TAKEN  MOr^E  COLLEGE  COURSES   IN   THE  BIOLO- 
GICAL SCIENCES  THAN    IN  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES.     Th I S   LACK  OF 
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PREPARATION  TRANSLATES  INTO  LOW  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT  LEVELS. 
In  addition,  we  HAVl  ^^N  UHGENT  need  to  iiPCRADE  THE  OBSOLETE 
EQUIPMENT  THAT   IS  NOW  BEING  USED  TO  TEACH  riHSE  SUBJECTS. 

Despite  Puerto  Rico's  deep  resolve  to  provide  a  quality 

EDUCATION  FOR  ALL   ITS  CITIZENS,   WE  WILL  NOT  BE  ABLE  TO  ADDRESS 

THESE  SEVERE  PROBLEMS  CONCERNING  THE  QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

IN  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  WITHOUT  SUBSTANTIAL  FEDERAL  SUPPORT. 

An  additional  factor  which  adversely  affects  the  quality 

"OF   INSTRUCTION   IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   IS  OUR   IN:\BILITY  TO 
INCREASE  THE  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS.     ThE  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALA^^Y 
FOR  A  TEACHER   IN  OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IS  ^^600  AT^WAHId  WITH 

^20.b31  IN  THE  States.    Thus,  as  a  result  of  our  Financial 
lim!:atjons,  the^salary  of  a  teacher  in  Puerto  Rico  is  about' 
^^S  percent  -.k  the  naiional  average.    The  low  SAt.^RiE$  which 

ARC  PAID  TO   IfTACHERS  ENCOURAGE  THOSE  WITH  MARKETABLE  5K;a;S 
(such  as         CHERS  OF  SCIENCE;   MATHEMATICS  AND  VOCATIONAL  SKILLS) 
TO  f/lEK  EMPLOYMENT   IN  THE  PRIVATE   SECTOR.     Wh  I LE  WE  WOULD  LIKE 
TU  SIGNiriCANTLY   INCREASE  THE  COMPENSATION  WHICH  TEACHERS  RECEIVE, 
AT  THIS  TIME  PuERTO  RiCO  SIMPLY  LACKS  THE  RESOURCES  TO  DC  SO. 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  need  ^TO  upgrade  T^^iE  QUALITY 
OF   INSTRUCTION  AND  CURR:CULUM  THAT   IS  OFFERED  AT   THe'  ELEML.;  iARv 

oPCONDARY  LEVHL;    I  BELUVE   THAT  THE  RELA   IvlL/  HIGH  Dy-^-OOJ 
:iA'l         OUR  COLLEGES   IS  DUE;    IN  PART,   To  A     ACX  OF  ACCOUNTABILITY 

THE  PART  OF  ^OTH  THE   I NST I  ToT  ^.  N:i  AND  THE  C^UDL-ns.  UnfORTU- 
miV^Y.    SCr\r    P'ST  I  TUT  I ONS  HAVE    BECOME  MORE   CONCERNED  WITH 
lNCf::AS!NG  TfiClR  ENROLLMENTS  THA:J  WITH  MEETING  THE     tUOENTS  NEEDS 
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STUDENT     ADMISSIOrJ  STANDARDS  HAVE  ERODED  AND  THERE  HAS  OFTEN  BEEN 
A  LACK  OF  ADEQDATE^' COUNSELING.      In  MANY  CASES,  NEITHER  THE 
nr.l  1  lUTiOIJ  NOR  THE  STU0ENT  FULLY  RECOGNIZE  THAT  FEDERAL  STUDENT 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE   IS    IN  REALITY  A  MAJOR   INVESTMENT  WHICH  THE 
GOVERNMEfir  HAS  MADE   IN  THEIR  FUTURE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY.      In  SOME  CASES,   THE  FACT  THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  PAYS  A 
SUBSTANTIAL.  PA[U  OF  THE   IMMEDIATE  COST  OF  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
WORKS  TO  KLDUCE  THE  SENSE  OF  STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY.  PERHAPS 
THIS  PROB'-llM  CbULD  BE  ADDRESSED  THROUGH   IMPROVED  PRE-ENROLLMENT 
SCREENING  AND  COUNSELING  IN  CONJUNCT  1     •  WITH  ENHANCED  SUPPORT 
Sh;-;V1CES  TO  ASSIST  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  EXPERIENCING  PROBLEMS. 

WmH  RLGAKI)  to  CODNSELING,    it   is  ALSO  TRUE  THAT  >'E  HAVE  NOT 
DONE  ALL  THAT  NEEDS  TO  3E  COfJE   TO  EDUCATE  PARENTS  AND  STUDENTS 
ABOUT  VIABLC  Al,  TENfJAT  I VES  TO  A-  COLLEGE  DEGREE .     A  SIGNIFICANT 
NU:-:IXR  OK   5I'J!f:[iT5  EfJTErvlNG  OUR    1 NST I  TL'TIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
LACK  THE  ACADEi'-.ir  S^'ILLS  AND  MOTIVATIOfi  NECESSARY  FOR  CRA.r'JATiON 
FROM  COLLEGE  v.uJl.O  HE  BETTER  ADVISED  TO  I  JRSUE  TECHNICAL 

VOCATIONAL  Xi^  ^  I  fU  NO  . 

A:  Ti:;  -iAT  !Vi    .^:TuGRA\A..f^t^^CAT  !.OrJAL_.Ar|D 

i^CC^SSlhLi,   10   PjEPIO._RlCAN.,SJjjDE:;iS  .  . 

Consistent  wrrn  Puerto  R:co's  emphasis  on  ECo;JG:-nc  develop- 
MEt^r.  the  vr:cAT:oNAL  and  Tb^HriiCAL  Eri'CATioN  Program  of  the 
Pu;.-  v-  Mro  i':r:^nT:-:eNT  cr  Edccatio:  .5  cu?<rently  pf<ovDiNG 
vccat:/:;:     'c.     ;.t:cTA-.:   TT^A!r:VJC  to  aboik  lbcS,OUc»  student^  in 
"^^00  accuf^.::  I  ::JA[:  categopies.    T^'is  training  is  PRdvl..^L  :hm0Ugh 
2  TrcM:;G^cnirA:.  ifi:i  I  Tl;tes .  2  v..._ational  technical  schools. 
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13  AREA  VOCATIONA;.  schools.   7  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WI  ('H  VOCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENTS.  ^7  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH  WVAT.ONAL  SHOPS. 
6  SPECIALIZED  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS.   b9  SE^^lND  UN  1 1  SCHOOLS 
WITH  VOCATIONAL  OFFERINGS.   AND  7  SPilCIAL  VOCATIONAL  CENTERS 
(a  listing  of  THESE   FACI'ITIES.   AND  THE  GENERAL  OCCUPATIONAL 

categories  in  whi  ,h  they  offer  training  is  attached  as 
Appendix  G)-.    We  take  considerable  pride  :n  the  fact  that 
OUR  vocational  training  programs  are  available  to  all  segments 

OF  THE  POPULATION.    INCLUDING  HlCM  SCHOQL  S!p  lNTS.  ADULTS. 
handicapped  students  and  the  DISADVANTAGED. 

We  are  most  pleased  with    the  success  of  the  PbSTSECONDARY 

Technical  education  program  ViHi&b  the  Department  offe'^?=  aT  The 

tECHNOLOGlCAL   INSTITUTES  AND  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  S^  JOLS.     Th I S 
PRCGR?"     WHlCfj  SERVED  ABOUT  2.blUU  HIGH  SCHOOL  GHmDUATEo    IN  198;^, 
OFFERS  ASSOCIATE  DEGREES   IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  OFFICE 
EDUCAT'ON.   HFALTh  occupations  and  distribution  AND  MARKETING. 

The  hig'i  qualmy  of  preparatio.ni  provided  by  these  programs  is 
evidenced      thl  great  success  which  the  graduates  —  particularly 
in  tecfinical  education  and  health  occupations      have  hxperienced 

OBT^viNING  EMPLO'^MENT  WHICJi  RELATES   TO  THE  i  R  TRAINING. 

""hROUGH  our  ^0   ATiONM  AND  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS.  THE 
,..TMENT  rRCV'ncs   STJDLfiTS  WfTf    THE  T.   .INUJG  NEEDED  TO 
ERFORM         SK:LLED  WJRKEKS  AND  TECHNICIAfJS   ill  ALL  SECTORS  OF 
OUR  LCONOMY       ALTf'OUGH  THE  QePAKTMENT    IS  SEWSI'/lVE   TO  THE 
NEEDS  IF  PAFriCULAR  EMPLOYERS..  WE  AVOID  PREPAf^ING  STUDENTS 
WITH  Ski'LS  WHICH  ARE  SC  NARROW  AND  SPECIFIC  AI    TO  MAKE  IT 
DIFFICULT.         NOT   IMPOSSIBLE.   FOR  THEM  TO  AbAPT   TO  CHANGING  JOB 
REQUIREMENTS,      IT  IS  OUR  PHILOSOPHY  TC  Gl^/f-  STUDENTS  A  WELL- 
RODNDED  PKt-r-ARATION  FOR  ENTRY  LEVEL  POSITIONS   IN  T.'-E  VARIOUS 
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OC.UrATIONAL  CATEGORIES,     We  NEVER  FORGET  THAt  WE  Ad^  NOT 
PJ^HPARIWa  A  STUDKMT  FOR  A  PARTICULAR  JOB,   BUT  RATHER  FOR  ^6-^^ 
OF  GAINFI'L  CMrLOYMENT, 

in   ]Al  COMING  YEARS,  WE  HOPE  TO  EXPAND  ANU  IMPROVE  THE 
TRa;NING  offered  to  provide  STUDENTS  WITH-THE  KNOWLEDGE  DEMANDED 
BY  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY   INDUSTRIES.     V^E  HAVE  ALREADY  MADE  RF^^dRTS  TO 
IMPROVE  DUR  PROGRAMS  FOR  TEACHING   .HE  SKILLS  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ELECTRICAL  AND  ELECTRONIC  COMPUTING   INDUSTRY.     ThE  NEED  TO  UPGRADE 
COR  PROGRAMS   IN  THESE  AREAS   IS  PJCTATED  BY  THE  FACT  THAT  MUCH  OF 

Puerto  Rico's  recent  economic  growth  has  occurred  in  the  high 

TECHHOLCGY.   PHARMACEUTICAL  AND  ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES. 

PjJLiiTP.  Jj^^haLmape^ 

E.;.ei^lEM5J^Y„  AND_SlC.ONDAtt^  ^ 

In  addition  to  making  12  years  of  elementary  and  secondary 

EDUCATION  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  CHILDREN  IN  PuERTO  RiCO,  IMPORTANT 
EFFORTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS  tO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY 
OF  THE  EbUCATibNAL  FOUNDATION  WHICH  WE  PROVIDE   IN  OUR  ELEMENTARY 

and  seconpary  schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  improvement  in  the  quality  of 

INSTRUCTION  THAT  HAS  BEEN  MADE   IN  RECENT  YEARS  RESULTS  FROM  THE 

Anp'T:.;i  of  teaching  PosnioNs.    FoP    xample,  at  the  secondary 

SCHOOL  .^-VCL,   THE  NUMBER  OF  TEAC:;  ^S  H' 3  BEEN   INChCASEU  FROM 

1U,.1U7  IN  lU7b  TO  13,!^31  IN  1982,  mN  .     .ease  of  33.9  percent.  Of 

THL  'SJ'l^    INCREASE  DURING  THIS  PERIOD,   0.^^^  TEACHERS  WERE  ADDED  IN 
THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS   (THE  NUMBER  OF  SECONDARY  CCHOOL  TEACHERS 
DURINf,  THIS  PEPIOD   IS  "-HOWN  IN  A  TAIJLE  AT-r>">r-HED  AS  APPENDIX  H)  . 
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BecADSE  the  number  of  teachers   increased  by  ABOCIT  5^  PERCENT 
AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS   IN  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  i'ncREAsId 

3.3  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  1976-82,   THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PER 
TEACHER  ALSO  SHOWED  A  CONSIDERABLE  DECLINE,      In  1976,  THERE 
WAS  ONE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  29.1  STUDENTS  AND  BY 
ly^2;   THERE  WAS  ONE  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  22,^  STUDENTS.  ThUS, 
THERE  WAS  AN   IMPROVEMENT  OF  22,7  PERCENT  IN  THE  PUP  I l/TEACHER 
PATIO  WITHIN  A  PERIOD  OF  SiX  YEARS   (a  TABLE  SHOWING  THE 
PUPIL/tEACHER  RATIOS   IN  PUBLIC  SECOlJD.ARY  SCHOOLS   IS  ATTACHED 

AS  Appendix  1), 

In  order  to  u.^cRAnE  the  quality  of  instruction,  the  Puekto-  — 
Rico  Department  of  Education  established  the  Institute  of 
Educational  Sciences  to  facilitate  training  of  teachers  and  other 

SCHOOL  PERSONNEL,     SiNCE   ITS  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  1977,   NEARI Y  2a,d00 
educational  personnel  have  .been  trained  through  the   institute,  fiUKiN 
THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS,  WE  HAVE  SUBSTANTIALY  UPGRADED  THE  ACADEMIC  PREPA" 
RATION  bF  OUR  TEACHERS,      In  1973,  ONLY  61  PERCENT  OF  OUR  TEACHERS 
HAD  A  BACHELOR  DEGREE,     By  1982  THIS  PERCENTAGE  HAD  BEEN  INCREASED 
TO  75  PERCENT,     We  ANTICIPATE  THAT  IMPROVEMENTS   IN  THE  QUALITY  OF 
TEACHER  PREPARATION  WILL  TRANSLATE   INTO   IMPRI/EMlNTS   IN  STUDENT 
AC^;IEVEMENT, 

In  order  to  address  the  need  for   improved  training  of  SCIENCE 
TEACHERS,   AN   IN-SERVICE  ,°ROGRAM   IS  NOW  BEING  OPERATED  BY  TH£ 

University  of  Puerto  Rico's  Resource  Genter  for  Science  and 
Engineering  and  the  Puerto. Kico  Science  Teachers'  Association, 
Although  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  some  improvements  in 

THE  qualifications  OF  OUR  SCIENCE  TEACHERS,   OUR  LIMITED  RESOURCES 
HAVE  ENABLED  ONLY  A  ^MALL  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  TO  PARTICIPATE, 

Because  of  the  importance  of  science  and /.athematics,  the 
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UtrARFMENT  HAS  ESTABLISHED  TWO  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FCR  COLLEGE-  BOUND 
STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  R^VEAtED  TALENT  AND  INTEREST   IN  THESE  FIELDS.  THESE 
TWO  SCHOOLS   tTl,E  UNIVERSITY  GARDENS  SP'^^rJDARY  ScHOOL  IN  THE 

San  ^      METROPOLITAN  APEA  rr.,        MavagUez  Educational  Oppor- 

TLK'    .  •   DENTIAL  CENTER  ON  TtlE  WLST  COAST  OF  THE  IsCAND) 

t  ..LLlALlZCD  CURRICULUM  DESIGNED  TO  DEVELOP  BAS  iq^. 

^     ,  .      IN  SCIENTIFIC  RiIClARCH  AND  ADVANCED  MATHEMAJ  I C  S .  ' 
PLAN  TO  OPEN  A  THJRD  SUC^^  SCHOOL  NE/i   YEAR.     The  PuERTC  AiCO 

Department  of  Education  also  offers  gifted  and  talented 

STD-    .TS  SPECIALISED  SERVICES  AT  SPlCIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
VIS^\L  ARTS,   MUSIC  THEATRE.      In  MOST  CASES  THE  GRADUATE^::  01 

THLSL  SCHOOLS  PURSUL  ADVANCED  3TUi;iES   IN  SPECIAL.  ARTS  SCHOOLS, 
CONSERVATORIES  AND  UflVERSI  TI  ES  . 

As  AN   EXAMPLE  AT  THE  ACH I  EVE'ieNT  OF  OUR  TALENTED  ^TUDENTS 
A  GROUP  or  ^3  STUDENTS  T-KOM  PUERTO  RlCO's  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ' 
HIGH  L^CHOOLS   RECENT'.Y  PARTICIPATED   IN  THF  3^JH   INTERNATIONAL  SCIENCE 
AND  EfJGINEERING  pAlR   IN  AlBUQUERQUE,  NeW  HeXICO.  JIe  ARE  VERY 
PKO0D  THAT  A  TOTAL  CF  33  PRIZES  AND  SPECIAL  DISTINCTIONS  WERE 
AWARDED  TO  THIS  GPoUP/  INCLUDING  A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  PRIZE  IN 
BOTANY  AND  A  SECOND  PRIZE   IN  MICROBI'.-LOGY. 

■■  1   SHOULD  ALSO  MENTION  THAT  STUDENTS  WHO  DEMONSTRATE  SUPERIOR 
ACADHMiC  SKILLS  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PARTICIPATE   IN  THE 

Advanced  Pt:«\CErMENT  Program  which  the  Depar-  -.-nv  operates  n 

CONOUNCTION  'W'TH  THE  UNIVbRSlTY  OF  PUERTO  Mr'.  ANP.  bV 
r'OST§ECONDARY  I  NST I  TUT  LONS  . 

In  an  EFFORT  TO.TAKE  AD^'ANT/.G^  OF  THE  IM'^ORTANT  ROLE  TH.'^T 
f^ARENTS  PLAY   IN  THE  EDUCATION  AND  MOTIVATION  OF  THEIK  CHILDREN, 

Trie  Puerto  Rico  DtPARTiu-'NT  of  EDUCATior:  "^s  established  an 

INNOVATIVE  .'ROGRAM  FOR  "R'i!NlNG  PARtNTS  WITM  A:J   iNrEREST  ,IN 
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FACItlTATING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN.     ThUS  FAR,  OVER 
3, ODD  PARENTS  HAVE  RECEIVED  TH I S   I NTENS I VE  TRAINING   IN  THREE 
DAY  RFSIDENT).^!    PK'.GRAMS  OFFERED  AT  THE  RaMEY  BaSE  iU  AgUADILLA. 
.S^^-  S;  CND  MORE  TIME  WITH .  THt£  I R  PARENTS  THAN  WITH 

THEIR  TEACHER::.   WE  ARE  HOPEFUL  THAT  THIG  PROGRAM  —  WH*ICH 
CCEARLY  ENHANCES  PARENTAL  INTEREST  —  WILL  ALSO  ENHANCE ,STODE NT 
ACHIEVEMENT.  • 

lHL-£umOl£:ei:B£f^  FpnrATigN  HAS  MAnt^  ^  ^ppripjr 

EFFORT,   TO^MEBPY^  TH€  EnGLI  SH -pRQFI  C  T  gNf;Y  of;  OUR  STIJpFNT-^ 

As  1  MENlldNEb  EARLIER,   A  STUDENT  WHO  IS  LACKING  IN  EngLISH 
rRC~^,:iENCY   IS  LIMITED  IN  SELECTING   INSTITUTIONS   IN  WHICH  TO 
PURSUE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OR  VOCATIOrJAL  TRAINING.  WiTHOOT 
FLUENCY   IN  ENGLISH,  A  SCHOOL  IK  THE  StATES  IS  NOT  A  VIABLE  ALTER- 
NATIVE TO  INSTITUTIONS   IN  PUERTO  RiCO.     SlMlLARLY<  A  LACK  OF 

FLUENCY  i.i  English  limits  career  options  and  the  ABiLiTV  of  a 
student  to  pursue  employment. 

Although  English  is  a  '.equired  subject  in  the  elementary 

GRADES  and  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SPANtSH   IS  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  INSTRDiiTION 
USED  TO  TEACH  ALL  SUBJECJ  AREAS   :N  PUERTO  RlCO's  PUBL I C  SCHOOtl. 

Since  Spanish  is  the  vernacular  which  is  generally  spoken  in 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  COMMUNITY,   THERE   IS  LITTLE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
STUDENT?  TO  PRACTICE  WHAT  IS  T/^UGHT     N  ENGLISH  CLASS,  PeRHAPS 
NOT  SURPRISINGLY,     THe  RESULTS  OF  A   TRITERION  f|EFERENCED   ,  tPT 
RECENTLY  REVEALED  TH/U  ONLY  23.2  PERCENT  OF  THEiNlJ^7H  GR^DE 
STtDENTS  WHO  TOOK   THE  TEST  HAD  MASTERED  SO  PERC^NJ  OF   THE  EngCISH 
READING  AND  '^PAMMAR  SKILLS.      In  COMPAFISON,   6^. i  PERCENT  OF  THESE 
STUDENTS  HAD  MASTERED  .^0  PEI7CENT  OF  THE  SPANISH  READING  AND 
.<AMMAR  SKILLS. 
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to  ADDRESS  THIS  PROBLEM,  THE  PUERTO  RiCO  DEPARTMENT  Of 

Education  has  implemented  3  English  Language  Immersion  School 
Prixjecis  to  mlet  the  needs  of  onderachieving  junior  high  school 

STDDENTS.     AboUT  2/700  STUDENTS  PER  YEAR  ARE  NOW  PARTICIPATING 

iN  THE  9  WEEK  RESIDENTIAL   IMMERSION  PROGRAMS  WH i CH  ARE  OPERATED 

THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR.     ThIS  IMMERSION  APPROACH  HAS  PROVEN  TO  BF 
» 

AN  EFFECTIVE  STRATEGY  FOR  TEACHING  CONVERSATIONAL  ENGLISH.  We 
INTEND  TO  PLACE   INCREASING  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
CONVERSATIONAL  .SKILLS  WITHOU"^,   HOWEVER,   LOSING  S I GHT .  OF  THE 
IMPORTANT  NEED{TO  MAINTAIN  PUERTO  RlCO's  SpANISri     CULTURE  AND 
LANGUAGE . 

MycR-ILEMA. I .Ni„J.O  PE  DONE   TO  ACftlEVLE  j^bX-ONXY  .ACCESS  T_0 
PJJX _.A L SO  Jlp.lE DU CA JlpN A L ^  EXCE U.E N^ E_ 

Although  we  are  proud  of  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been 

MADE  IN  PROVIDING  THE  CHILDREN  oV  PUERTO  R.CO  WITH  ACCESS  TO 
EDUCATION.  MUCH  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
THAT  EDUCATION. 

I  HAVE  READ  WITH  GREAT  INtEREsT  THE  REPORT  ENTITLED, 

A  i^ATioN  AT  Risk  which  was  recently  issued  bv  the  National 
CoMMissioN  on  Excellence  in  EDqcAiiori,    I  agree  with  man^  of 
THE  Commission's  findings  and  [Recommendations.    For  example / 

i  AGREE   THAT  '  j 

1.       High  school  GRADUATrON_REQU!REMENTS  SHOULD  BE 

STRENGTHENED  TO  INCLUDE  5  YEARS  OF  MATHEMATICS, 
SCIENCE  AND  SOCl  AL^  l,Tllbl  ES  AS  WELL  AS  A  COURSE  . 
IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE;  ] 
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^'       ACAPEMI.C.STANDAPDS    FOR  THXTBOOKS.   GRAOES  AND 
ADMISSION  TO  COCCEgES  SHOULD  BE  RAISED; 

y.     Teachers  sHouLp. BE  BETTER  prepared  and  more 

ADEQUATELY  REWARDED;  AND 

nS^ArlnciJ^?^^^^°y'^°  ^^  PUACED.  ON  HOMEWORK  AND 
ON  -ACADEMIG  PERFORMANCE  AS  A  BAS .  cjr 

advancement  in  grade. 
3         However,  many,  of  these,  reforms  cannc^  le  implementiep  without 

SUBSTANTIAL  EXPENDITURES  OF  FUNDS.'     THE  BO  rtOM  LINE   IS  THAT   IT  ^ 
TAKES  MONEY  TO  ATTRACT  AND  RETAIN  QUALIFIED  SCIENCE!  AND  MATHE- 
MATICS TEACHERS.      SIMILARLY,   OBSOLETE  EQUIPMENT  ANB  RUN-DOWN 
BUILDINGS  CANNOT  BE  REPLACED  WITHOUT  THE  NECESSARY  VuNDS.  At 
THE  PRESENT  TIME,   A  SIGNIFICANT  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS   Ifi^PUERTO  RiCO 
STILL  LACK  LIBRARY  F/^clLlTIES,    LET  ALONE  A  MODERN  SCIENCE  LABO- 
RATORY OR  COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT.      It   Is  NOT  POSSIBLE  TO  MAKE 
PHYSICS  0<  CHEMISTRY  A  REQUIRED  COURSE   IF  YOU  -AVE  NO  INSTRUC- 
TORS,   TEXTBOOKS  OR  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT, 

Since  pUerto  Rice  rs  already  giving  top  prioritv  to  the 

rINANCIAL   SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION,   WE  WILL  CONTINUE   TO  BE  FAuED 
WITH  THE  DIFFICULT  CHOICE  OF  DECIDING  WHICH  OF  MANY  BADLY-  NEEDED 
IMPROVf-:rFNTS  WE  CAN  PRESENTLY  AFFORD. 

lb  E  RE_LS_.  A_C  CMP  EL  U^LG_JVEi.:Q_EOLCPiU  I^iU  EJ_^^^ 

The  federal  student  assistance  programs  (includikg  guaranteed 
LOANS,  Pell  Cra-      and  campus-based  and  State  incentive  programs) 

ARE  EFFECTIVELY  IjO\UG  THE  JOB  OF  MAKING  AC::ESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
A  REALITY  FOR  ^Tl    rNTS  ^fipM  LOW  AND  MIDDLE   I NCOME ' FAMI C I £S .  ThE 
CO.vyiNUED  FUNDING  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS   I  s'  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL  IF 
THE  POOR  TO  POSTSECONDARY  .DUCATION   IS   To  REMAIN  OPEN  FOR  THESE 
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sruDtNTs;    This  is  particularly  truii  for  stuutLNTs  in  Puerto  Rico 

WHERE!   I  Hl   AVERAGE  AfJNUAL  FAM I LY   I  NCOME  OF  $13,M06  MAKES  DJ^EAMS 
Of-   A  COLLuGL  LUUCA  F 1  ON  V I  RTUaLLY   IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  MOST  STUDENTS 
TO  r<i:ALlZE  WITHOUT  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE. 

TlDERAL  education  programs  are  also  ESSENTIALFOR  ENSURING  . 
ACCESS  TO  A  MEANINGFUL  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUC AT  I  ON .  IN 
THIS   REGARD   I  VH  SH  TO  EMPHASIZE  MY  GRATITUDE  AND  STRONG  ENDOR- 
SEMLfJT  FOR  WHAT   IS  NOW  CHAPTER   I   OF  THE  EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATION 

AND  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  This  federal  program.  Like  its  pre- 
decessor PROGRAM,  Title  L„  is  playing   a,  major  role  in  improving 

INSTRUCTION   IN  THE  BASIC  SUBJECTS  OF^SPANISH.   MATHEMATICS  AND 

English  for  over  27d,dde  of  our  students.    Without  continued 

FUNDING  under  CHAPTER   h   THE  QUALITY.  OF  THE  EDUCAtiONAL  EXPE- 
RIENCE THAT  THESE  C.IPLDREN  RECEIVE  WOULD  BE  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

Similarly,  access  to  educational  opportunity  for  handicapped 

CHILDREfJ  WOULD  BE  SIGNIFICANTLY  DlMISHED  WITHOUT  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

under  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  and  we 

V^OULD  NOT  bTaBLE  TO  MEET  THE  CHAtCEpE  OF  PREPARING  A  TRAINED 
WORKFORCE  WITHOUT  THE  FUNDING  THAT  IS  PRI VIDEO  UNDER  THE  VOCA- 
TIONAL Education  Act.  -"^ 

Although  education  is  primarily  a  State  and  local  responsi- 
bility, WE  SIMPLY  do  not  HAVE  THE  RESOURCES  TO  EFFECTIVELY  ME^f 
THAT  RESPONSIBILITY'WiTHOUT  CONT I NUED  . FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE.  A 
SIG^JIFICANT  REDUCTiori   IN  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  EDUCATION  WOULD 
RESULT   IN  A  SITUATION  WHERE  MEANINGUL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
WOULD  BE  ACCESSIBLE  ONLY  TO  THOSE  WHO 'cAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY   FOR  IT. 
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On  THE  CONTRARY/   AS  RECENTLY  STATED   IN  THE  RePQRT OF  THF 

AND.„SE^CONl3i5iRxJLll^  "IT  is   INCREASINGLY  ' 

IMPORTANT  THAT  THE  F^UERAL  GOVERNMENT  EMPHASIZE  THE  PRESSING 

need  for  a  high  quality  system  of  education  open  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race  or  economic  position." 

In  commenting  on  the  report  of  the  Gommission  for 
Excellence  in  Education,  Secretary  Bell  noted  that  the  report 

CALLS  for  federal  LEADERSHIP  IN  URGING  THE  RENEWAL  OF  OUR 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM.     I  AGREE  AND  WISH  TO  STATE   THAT   IN  MY 

VIEW,  Secretary  Bell  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  providing 

SUCI)  LEADERSHIP.       ROWEVER,     LEADERSHIP  ALONE     IS  NOT  ENOUGItl 

Although  I  support  the. efforts  which  Secretary  Bell  and  the 
Congress  havl  made  to  streamline  federal  education  programs, 

REDUCE  BURDENSOME  ADMINISTRATIVE  REQUIREMENTS,   AND  ELIMINATE" 
UNriEtESSARY  AND^DUPL  1  CAT  I  VE  PROGRAMS,    THE  LARGE-SCALE 
IMPROVEMENTS  WHICH  ARE  NEEDED  IN  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  WILL 
NOT  BE  FORTHCOMING  ON  A  NAT  I ONAL 'sCALE  WITHOUT  ADDlTiONAL 
FEDERAL  J^INANCIAL  SUPPORT. 

OuR^QJTjlffcge^&NDSii^  EXCELLENCE  AND  A  HIGHLY 

IPA.I  NE P_VVim KFO_RCl , 

In  closing,  I  wishi  TO  thank  the  members -of  the  Committee 

FOR  THE^GENUINE   INTEREST  WHICH  THE?  HAVE  REVEALED  BY  THEIR 
PRESENCE  HERE  TODAY,      I  COMMEND  THE  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  FOR 
CONTINUING  TO  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  WHICH  PROVIDE  ACCESS  TO  ' 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  FOR  RECENTLY  RECOGNIZING  THE 
NATIONAL  NEED  TO  PROMOTE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE    IN  SCIENCE 
AND  MATHEMATICS.      It  IS  MY  HOPE  THAT  A  MAJOR  NAriONAL, 
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SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS   INITIATIVE  WILL  SOON.  BE  ENACTED  INTO 
CAW. 

]N  THIS  ERA  OF   INCREASING  EMPHASIS  ON  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY, 
AUTOMATION  AND  THE  SERVICE   INDUSTRIES,    I  BELIEVE  THAT  OUR 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  ECOrJOMjc^WELL-BE  j  NG  DE  PE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  EDUCATED  AND  HIGHLY  TRAINED  WORKFORCE. 
-iFv^fERTO,  RiCO   IS  TO  CONTINUE  TO  SERVE  AS  A  SUCCESSFUL 
'example  of  free-enterprise  AND  DEMOCRACY   IN  THE  GaRRIBEAN 
REGION,  WE  MUST  ADEQUATELY  TRAIN  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  ALTHOUGH 

Puerto  Rico, 'like         states,  is  making  a  major  effort  To 

IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF   INSTRUCTION   IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES,  WE  SIMPLY  DO  NOT  HAVE' THE  RESOURCES  TO  FULLY  MEET 
THIS  CHALLENGE  WITHOUT  CONTINUED  F|DE RAL  FINANCIAL :  SUPPQRT. 
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ACCUHUUTEOiE 


School  year  * 


1951-  52- 

1952-  53 

1953-  5^ 

1954-  55 

1955-  56 

1956-  57 
-195?^5B,. 

1958-  59 

1959-  60 

1960-  61 

1961-  62 

1962-  63 

1963-  64 

1964-  65. 

1965-  66 

1966-  67 

1967-  6B 

1958-69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 


-FIRST       TO  THELFTH. GRADE 


PUBLIC  m  nmi  mm^'  of 

FlSCfiL  yEftRSj  1951-52  to  IjSW 


-Katricyhtion — 
■Nrst  Grade  ;^ 

'?9,IB0 

86,686 

-92,100. 
' ''33,89?' 

81,178 

75,845  . 

79,966 
" 78,  132" 

83,760 

:84,953 

87,226 

87,983  '  • 

87,723 
;  86,725 

86,361 

92,859 

92,419 

89,442 

87,657 

85,553 


Matriculation  Itieim.Jrade 


r  A  i<  A  A 1 
iCilOO  1 

4  1    1 1  9 

Percentage  of 

JZ.  ......  i 

RetMft — 

1962-63 

19,635 

24.80 

1963-64 

21,881 

25.24 

1964-65 

24,982 

26.95' 

1965-65 

25,259 

30.11 

1966-67 

25,404 

32.53 

1951-68 

27,005 

33.82 

1958-69 

27,555 

34  .  33' 

•1969-70  ~ 

--26y34-2  

 --33. 71  

1970-71 

2"7,710 

33.08 

1971-72 

29,248 

34.43 

W72-73 

29,851 

34.22 

1973-74 

33,892 

38.52 

1974-75 

33,827 

38.56 

1975-76 

35,381 

40.80 

l;76-77 

37,735 

43.69 

1977-28 

38,953 

42;oo' 

1978-79 

39,636' 

4Z;89 

1979-80 

39,574 

44.25 

1980-81 

39,559 

45.45 

1981-82 

39,199 

45.29 

1/  includes  accredited  and  non-accredited  private  and  pO&lic  scliools,  even  if  they  ' 
"  were  not  administered  by'the^liepaTtiiient  of  Education.-    ,      ,  • 
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Source^  Superior  Education' Council  (1951  -52  a  mm]  peparient  of  Education 
(1960-71  4  1981-1982). 
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DROP  OUT  RATiES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOQtsi^BY  GRADES 


GRADE 

_  7   

8 
9 

io, 
11 

12 


Ave>*age  7-9 
Average  lQ-12 


5,9 
5,1 
7,8 
6,7 
4.4 

5.7 
5.5 


1981 

5.2 
5.0 
4,1 
7,8 
6,1 
3.8 

4,8 
6,2 


to 


!_/  'Drop  but  as.  percentage  of  enrollment 
Source:  Department  of  Education 
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1,    ^  '         .    ^.        .       .  ■        .  ,  .... 

Enrolment        ^^ates  mMi^rm^t^ 
(000)  ■  (086)   


34;0 


36.0 


(^) 

28.3  83;2 


35.B  31.0 


31;5  SJ.5 


36,2*  32.7         ,  5li-3 

36;o  32.r  30.0 

35.4'  32.1  ■  50:7 
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bEPAIlMENTOPEnU''rtnOIl 
Vocallowi  and  Tbchntcfll  EiluMlioii  P^^^^^ 

iifltoiioy.PiioHdiiico:  ^ 

' .  ,1   .  ' .  i  •  ' 
.  r  • 

VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  AND  PROGRAMS  ■ 


TUCIINOIOCICM.  IHSTITUTKS 

1.  hm  t«S)inological.  InBtUute-Ponci 

2,  S-n  Juna.lecliiiplogl"!  In"itute 

voatiuNlit  nmm  schools 

iw  I  mmi  Cenaro  -  Hwatl 
AHttVOaTSlSCIlOQlS 
i.  AgMndUIa  Ateii.yocatlonal  School 


I,  Antonio  Luclietti 

7,  Tupiia  C.  Nay  '-^''NS"   

8.  'RcpSbHca  de..CQBta_Rica  ■  Caguai 

10.  BenjimifnlUrrUon-  Cayor--^- 

U.  S^'iiLiaiioVeveCalHda.-Jfljawo 

12.  AiiiKuiiuii  Uiipral^.M"*!?...... 

U.  Nro.?etert  FiiardO"HdyaBuei 

U.  Bernardino  CorJ^ro  •  Iwtt 

15.  (iigwl  Sucii  -  ilJo-Pie^'r'''' 

n.  Mrt  J.  DifviU  -  Coatto 


.  2 
1 


3 

.5 
■8 
I 

1 

i 

10 
7 


.9 
10 
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Vocaiionatflnd-Technlcal  Educadoii  Program 
•    "  ilflioRoy.Piiarlomco 


VOCATIONAL, 


TECHNICAt  EDUCATION  FACILITIES#D  ?mm 


immm  schools  with  mum 


iJrliilPailllUJrSm-Ateclbo 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 
Chairman  Simon,  Resident  c8iSiiiissi6hbr  Cbrrada ,  and  SEher 
mcmbS^s  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Amalia  Charneco.     In  my 
capacity  as  the  Undernegrotary  of  Education  for  the  Common- 
weal Eh  of  Puerto  Rico,   I  am  appearing  Before  ySu  today  on 
bohSlf  of  Df.  Maria  Socorro  Lacot,   the  Puerto  Rico_ Secretary 
Of  Education.     Secretary  Lacot  is  unable  to  be  here  with  you 
today  because  she  and  Governor  Romero  are  in  Jah.aica  on 
"official  business  relating  to  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative, 
on  behalf  of  secretary  Eacot,   I  wish  to  extend  our  warm 
greettngs  and  welcome  to  Puerto  Rico.     I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  brief  oral  suminafy  of  Secretary  Lacot 's 
prepared  statement  concerning  "The  Access  of  Puerto  Ricans 
to  PostsScondary  Education"  which  I  am  submitting  for  the  ■ 

official  record. 

AS  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Secretary  Lacot 's 
prepared  statement ,  Puerto  Rico  Kas  made  remarkable  progress 
,  toward  thg  goal  oi  providing  all  the  children  of  school  age  wi 
access  to  a  quality  public  education.    .This  progress  reflects 
the  extreme  importance  which. i:he  people  of  Puerto  Rico  place 
on  education. 

The  commitment  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  reflected  in  the  Puerto  Rico  Constitu- 
Eion  which  provides  that — 

Every  person  ha*  the  right  to  an  ^^^^^^^^^^tnl 
bH^tt  be  directed  to  the  full  development.of ..the 
,       hu^a^  S-onality_,od.  the_strength.n|^^^^  respect 
.    for  huSan  rights  and  fundamental  freedoins. 
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Unfortunately,   that  principle  has  riot  cilways  been  a 
reality.     At  the     start     of  the  ceritury  only  14  percent  of 
Puerto  Rico's  school-age  children  were  enrolled  in  school 
and  only  one  person  in  four  could  read  or  write.     By  1954, 
virtually  every  six  year  old  Puerto  Rican  child  Was  e-irolled 
in  the  fir-st  grade.     However,   teacher  and  classrbbm  shortages 
necessitated     half-day    (or  double  ehrbllineht )   sessions  for 
rnany  children; 

In  contrast,   during  this  past  year,  about  92  percent  of 
schdbl-age  ■  children  in  Puerto  Rico  were  enrolled  in  school 
and  ilitcracy  has  been  reduced  to  about  8  percent  of  the 
population.     Due  to  the  construction  of  school  facilities 
and  the  hiring  of  additional  staff,   less  than  2,003  students 
in  bur  public  schools  are  ribw  attending  schools  with  double 
enrbllmerits .     ±ri  recent  years,  educational  opportunity  has 
also  become  a  reality  for  the' handicapped  children  of  Puerto 
Rico.     Because  of  Governor  Romero* s  strong  commitment  to 
improving  the  access  of  this  historically  neglected  group  to 
educational  services,  Cortunonwealth  funding  fbr  educatibh  bf 
the  handicapped  has  been  increased  by  bver  100  percent  in 
bhly  a  six  year  period.  .  ^ 

During  the  past  three  decades ,   si rice  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  19  52,    the  Puerto  Kico  Department  of 
Education  has  gcown  to  the  point  that  it  is  now  the  second 
largest  local  educational  agency  in  the  United  States.  Only 
the  New  York  Public  Schools  serve  itibre  children:  During 
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this  past  ybar,   the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Edubition  served 
ovor  700,000  clombntary  arid  sccbriajiry  school  students  and  : 
emplbiod  over  34,000  tcacheri.     Under  law,   the  PuertS  Rico 
Departmcne  of  Education  i=  respon^iible  for  the  administration 
of  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well  as 
postsecondary  voc.-,tional  and  technical  schools.     Element  iry 
and  secondary  educatiph  in  T-ierto  Rico  is  highly  centralized  _ 

the  Department  serves  as  both  the  State  Educational  AgenCy 
cnKhe  only  Local  Educational  Agency  for  the  entire  Island. 

The  provision  of  universal  access  to  public  element°ary 
and  secondary  education  has  required  a  .najbr  financial  coirmit- 
'ment  by  the  people  of  Puerlio  Rico.     In  recent^years  ,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  Cc-mmonv-oalth  budget  has  bein  spent  on 
education.     During  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Puerto  Rico  Depart- 
ment of  Education  had  a  budget  of  $720; 3  million  which 
^  included  $467.4  million   in  Commonwealth  funds  and  $252.8 
million  in  feaerat  funds.  , 

Even  with  this  unprecedentecJ  financial  commitf:iont Puerto 
Rico's  average  annual  per  pupil  expenditure  of  51,012  Is  still 
less  than  half  the  average  amount  spent  in  the  States. 
Governor  Romero  has  -rnade  education  ^his  highest  priority  and, 
urder  his  administration,   tl^.  Commonwealth's  budget  for  edu- 
cation has  continued  to  grow.     Additional  fiscal  effort  for 
public  education  in  Puerto  Rico  would  be:extremely  difficult, 
in  View  of  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  inbeme  in  Puerto  :^ico 
is  only  $3,918  as  Compared  with  the  national  average  of 
$11,000. 
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Despite  Puerto  Rico's  strong  commitment  to  education 
and  the  remcirkabie  improvements  whicJi  have  been  made,  some 
significant  proijlcms  persist .     For  example ,  altHougfi  public 
sciiools  are  noW  available  for  all  school-age  children  on  the 
Island^  a  significant  number  of  bur  youth  still  do  hot  com- 
plete high  school.     Txt  present,  only  about  45  percent  of 
those  who  began  school  in  the  first  grade  graduate  from  high 
school.     However,   this  compares  very  favorable  with  the  c3ata 
for  ten  years  ago  when  only  ataout  34  percent  of  oar  children 
v^ere  completing  high  school. 

AlthougH  significc'nt  progress  har-  been  made  in  retain- 
ing studorit3  in  elementary  and  secondary  school,  we  are 
extremely  concerned  abjut  the  substantial  percentage  of  chil- 
dren who  still  leave  our  school  system  without  grac3uating. 
As  we  move  rapidly  into  the  "Information  Age"  ijt  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  to  find  employment  without  a  high 
school  education.     in  fact,   it  is  becoming  liore  and  more 
impoftart  to     have  hot  only  a  high  school  degree,  but  aO so 
ma irke tabic  training  or  experience. 

thus,   the  problem  in  Puerto  Rico  is  no  longer  one  of 
simrj.y  access  to  an  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Instead,   the  problems  to  be  acSdressed  tocHay  relate  to  quality, 
rotontion  andcompletion . 

Along  with  the  Expansion  of  our  system  of  elementary 
and  Secondary  education,  we  have  se^h  a  virtual  explosion  in 
the  size  of  fuertd  Rico's  system  of  -iigher  education.  In 
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I960,    2-1,  529  ntudents  were  onfollod  in  Puerto  Rico's 
•(nstitctions  of  higher  education.     In  contrast,   in  1982, 
cni-otlniont  at   the  university  level  Hse  risen  to  139,459 
stiiclehts:     This  rapid  incroasS  in-  enrollmorit  has  been 
occbmpaniod  by  a  major  shift  in  the  concentration  of  enroll- 
ment Xfom  public  institutions   (The  University  of  Puerto  Rico) 
to  private  cBlleges.     While  in  1965  two^thirds  of  the  college 
students  in  Puerto  Rico  were  attending  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rieo,   two-thi|ds  of  our  College  students" todSy  attend 
private  postsocondary  institutions. 

in  Puerto  Rico,   as  in  thi. rest  of  the  Nation,  federal 
financial  assistance  has  opened  the  door  to  higher  education. 
At  present,, about  60  percent  of  the  graduates  from  bur  High 
chools  enter  college.     However,  getting  into  college  is 
ly  the  first  step.     All  too  frg^aently,   the  door  into 
college  turns  out  to  be  a  quickly  revolving  doqr.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  students  who  enter  ah  institution  of  higher 
education  in  Puerto  Rico  fail  to'comprete  aVen  the  second 

year  of  study.  ^   

Thus,   the  question  Is  no  longer  so  much  one  of  access 
to  higher  education     but  rather  one  of  successful  completion 
of  degree  programs.     Questions  .^ay  also  be  raised  about  the 
qiiatiey  of  certain  pos1:s-econaary  degree  programs  and  their 
-rt-la^ioh^hip-to  success   in  future  li^f  e .    Jn  our  view,  far 
too  many  of  the  students  in  our  institutions  oi  higher  educa- 
tion are  pursuing  careers  in  the  social  sciences,  rather  than 
in  growth  areas  relating  to  science  and  technology.     It  is 
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alyb  true  that  firiaKci^l  cbrisidcra tions  and  lirnitod  CnglTsh 
proficiency  i  in;it  'the 'choice  of  rn^n^  high  school  yraduato«5 
to  postsoconciary  iiisJtituttqns  Jn  Puerto  Rico: 

Wo  mur-t  ackiiowlodgo  tl^^  t  the  fiigh  *dfop-oaf  rate  in  Puerto 
Rico's  institutiofis  of  hitj.tier' education  is  due,-  in  part,  to 
the  shortcorntngg  whlbh  sCill  exi.st  in  the  elcmenl^a^'y  and 
socondary  Ccaucattbri  bxpericrice  which  many  of  these  students 
have  had/i^Ji  Qur  school  system,     Ddspit^VvSjur  strong  commitment 
to  cducatiorv^   Puerto  Rico  pimply  i^etep  the  financial  resources 
to  do  all  that:  negjds  to        done.     We  stiTtvhave  a  serious 
nood  fot;  bet  tier  t^^^neS  tQ^cHers/   imprcved  facilities, 
libraries  arid  new  oc5i4 iprtierit .     Lackjing  a  fully  adequate  foun- 
dation .ccJuCcitibn;   students  have  a  reduced  chan.ce  of  success 
at  the  postsecondary  leVel,  ,  ; 

In  addition  to  the  continuirrg  need  to  .upgrade  the  quality 
of  instt^ctioj^  and  curriculum  that  is  offered  at  the  elemen- 
tary  anc^  secondary-^ level,,  the  relatively'  high  drop-but"  irate  ' 
in  our  Colleges  is  also  aue/   in  part,  ^o  a'  lack  of  account- 
ability  on  the  part  of  Some  ihstitUtibhs  and  students.  Unfor- 
tunately, soxne  institutions  have  beconiG  more  concerned  with 
increasing  their  erirollmbnt  than*with  meeting  their  students' 
needs. 

In  some  c3ses »  postsecondary  Institution^  have  failed 

to  apply  meariingful  admission  standards  and  have  alsb  failed  ? 

to  provide  ti^Qguate'  ccfunselihg  arid  reniedial  iristructiori  to 

_     __  _  -    --  ^ 

assis^t  studGhtS  expexiencitig  difficulty. 
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It  is  also  true  that  wo  have^hbt  aohe  all  that  neecas 
to  be  done  to  educate  parents  and  students  about  viable 
altefhntives  to  a  college  degree.     A  significant  number  of 
students. ehcertng. our  institutions  of  higher  education  lack 
the  academic* skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  graduation^ 


from  aollege  and  would  be  better  advised  to  .pur"iue  tecnmcax 
vocational  training.  '  As  is  discussed ' in  greater  cietail  in 
Secretary  Lacot ' s  prepared  statement,   the  Puerto  i^ico  Depart- 
ment of  Kducafcior^  offers  a  wide  range  of  vocational  and 
technical  p^fograms  at  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levol§.     Through  these  progr^s^^hich  are  accessible  to  all 
segments  of  the  student  population— the  Department  provides. 

students  with  the  training  needed  to  perform  as  skillid 

^  ^^^^^ 

workers  and  technicians  in  all  sectors  of  our  econotrv]^ 

In  addition  to  making  12  yiars  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary education  available  to  all  children  in  Puerto  Rico, 
important  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  improve, 
the  quality  of^he  educational  foundation  which  We  prov-ide 
in  ou?r.  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  instruction  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  results 
from  the  addition  of  teaching  positions.     The  hirinq  of 
additional  teachers  has  resulted  in  major  improvements  in  ; 
our  pupil/teacher  ratios. 
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During  the  past  four  years,  we  have  also  taken  steps 
to  upgrade  the  academic  preparation  of  our  teachers.  We 
anticipate  that  improvomen ts  in  the  quality  of  teachor 
preparutton  will  translate  into  improvo;r.onts  in  student 

ach  iuvL'tnerrtr.  ■  ■  ^   — ■ — ■■  — ■  

f 

Although  we  are  pirdud  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  providing  the  children  of  Puerto  Rico  with  access 
tdeducc.tion,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  the  quality 
o^that  education.     However,   the  needed  improvements  reqaJre 
substantial  e>cpenditures  of  funds. 

Although  education  is-primarily  a  State  and  local 
responsibility,  we  simply  do  not  Rave  the  resources  to  effec- 
tively  meet  that  responsibility  without  substantial  federal 
assistance.     A  sigriif:^N^ht  risductiori  in  federal  funding  for 
educeition  would  result  ^  a  situation  where  meaningful  edu- 
cational opportunity  would  be'  accessible  only  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

On  the  Contrary,  as  recently  stated  in  this  Rig  port  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force ^ on  Federal ,  Elementary 
and  Secondary^  Education  Pblioy,   "It  is  increasingly  important 
that  the  Federal  Government  emphasize  the  pressing  need. for 
a  high  quality  system  of  eciucation  open  to  all  Americans, 
regarc3iess  of  race  or  economic  position," 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  the 
genuine  interest  which  they  have  revealed  by  their  piresehcis 
here  today.     I  cbmmehd  this  members  of  Congress  for  continuing 
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to  support  procjrams  which  provide  access  to  educational  . 
opportunity  and  for  recently  recognizing  the  hatibhal  need 
to  promote  o.iucational  excellence  in  science  and  mathematics. 

in  this  era  of  increasing  omphasis  on  high  tbchhology, 
our  national  security  and  economic  well-being  depend ^upon 
the  development  of  -ari"  edUtJaLuC  und  highly  ^rnTnpd  wnrkf orga^^___ 
If  Puerto  Rico  is  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  successful  • 
example  of  free-enterprise  and  democracy  in  the  Caribbean 
region,  we  must  have  the  resources  to  adequately  train  oar 
young  people. 

Mr.  CbRRAiJA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Charnecb  for  the^ffl^ 
ttiary  of  your  testimony  and  your  entire  testimony,  wtach  is  tu  1  ot 
data  and  statistics  that  are  very  important  for  us  ^to  have  a  clear 
^and  better  anderstandingi  of  the  overall  panorama  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  educationaUservices  from  the  elementary  and  secondary  level 
through  postsecondary  educatipn.          -    ,  ^  „  ^^««tv,;„^ 

I  wbuld  like  to  ask  &  few  questions.  Could  J^pu  tell  us  something 
about  what  efforts,  and  if  there  is  any  irnprovement,  in^^r^^^^^ 
toward  the  quality  of  services  and  comparabilitxpf  services  within 
the  title  I  program,  which  is  students  in  metropohtan  areas  and 
those  in  the  rural  areas  in  the  .island?  ^    .    ,      .  ... 

Mr  GjiARNECO.  Access  to  education,  has  to  go^hand  in^andjwith 
thejii»artity  of  education.  0ne  of  the  things  in  whigi  we. have  made 
largT Drogress  in  the  past  yearMnd  i  will  say  that  tiUe  I  fund^ 
^nd  now  lhapter  i  funds  have  bem  very  sUcces^sful  in  that-^^^^  the 
requirement  of  a  comparability  study.  Through  those  studies,  we 
K  hadrthorough  understanding  of  what  differences  there  were 
between  the  rUral  areas  and  our  metropolitan  are^.  ^^^^^ 

In  the  past  few  years,  pur  compaf ability  _  studies  demoast^^e 
that  we  have  Pbtained  equality  of  education  in  rural  _schools  0ur 
student-teacher  ratip  and  Pur,  let's  say,  our  mcome  for^mattr  als 
and  for  other  resources  in  the  different  schools  is  now  more  or  less 
the  same.  So  we  have  cPme  togetlier  with  equality  and  access  to 
education  hand  in  hand  in  the  lastjew  years   .         _   _  ^ 

Besides  that,  the  building  of  physical  facilities  and  the  exceHent 
broerams  on  compensatory  education  have  provided  us  the^oppor- 
tunfyTo  rai^the  stand^ds  of  the  basic  skill^that  the  students 
master.  So  wfliave  literally  gone  a  long  way  in  the"  mast^^^^^ 
skills  even  though  we  are  not  completely  satisfied  up  to  now.  But 
Iquality  In  education  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  our  De- 
bartmeht  Of  Education  in  these  past  years.  v   :      .  v 

^  Mr  eoRRADA.  How  abput  efforts  and/or  improvements  m  provid- 
int  kucftonal  serviced  to  children  wth  learning  disabilities  or 
pbSms  pertaining  to  handicapped  children  who  are  in  need  of 
special  education? 
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_  Mr.  Charneco.  I  would  say  that  i|  one  of  bur  strong  points  in  the 
latest  years.  Really,  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  taking 
care  of  all  our  handicapped  kids  because  we  were  too  far  away 
from  where  we  should  be.  But  in  the  last  few  years,  almost  all  of 
the  additional  staff  we  have  obtained  through  State  moneys  has 
been  for  handicapped  children^  So,  we  now  hav^  those  3,000  of 
more  teachers.  Most  of  the^  handicapped  children,  and  the 

rest  are  to  obtain,  for  comparability  purposes,  qiiaUty  in  education. 
^  Handicapped  students  up  to  now  are  not  only  fdvored  by  State 
-  7!^!r^^"  j"!-  bLJederal  funds,  and- we  have- most  State  legisla- 
ttor^m^^deral^lefisLation  to^arantee  that.  So,  1  would  say  that" 
access  for  handicapped  students  in  Puerto  Rjco  at  the  elementary 
mid  secondary  levels  has  been  of  bur  greatest  successes,  even 
^  though  we  are  still  in  need  of  more  physical  facilities  arid  more 
teachers  to  do  the  job  that  we  _r^^       want  to  be  done. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Do  you  have  some  statistics  of  data  as  to  what  the 
estimated  targeted  popular  may  be  in  terms  of  children  who  are 
in  need  of  special  education  and  those  who  afe  actually  being 
served? 

Mr.  Charneco:  Yes:  J  don't  have  the  exact  data  wjth  me  ripvv, 
but  I  would  say  that  w^^  serving  more  than  half  of  the 

whole  handicapped  population  that  we  have,  accbrdirig  to  the  stud- 
ies. So,  we  stni  have  many  bf  themWho  are  not  registered,  but  we 
are  giving  great  efforts  through  public  iriformatibri  tb  parents  and 
through  different  means  to  try  to  get  all  liandicapped  students  reg- 
istered so  that  w^  can  give  services  to  them.  Sb  the_  ferbportibri  of 
.  haridicapped  studen  we  feel,  in  Puerto  Rico  is  not  being  served 
completely.  We  are  serving  more  thari  half  of  them,  but  many  of 
the  ones  _whb  we  don't  serve  is  really  because  they  have  not  been. 
registered  up  to  now  in  the  differerit  cerisUses  that  we  made  of 
handicapped  students. 

Mr.  GoRRADA.  What  is  the  situatibri  cbricerriirig  the  availability 
bf  trained  teachers  who  are  capable  of  providing  special  education 
to  those  children  in  Puerto  Rico  whb  are  iri  riged  bf  these  services? 

M^r_,_CHARNECb,  Fbr  the  last  3  or  4  years,  we  have  been  through 
Fordham_  University,  through  Phoenix,  through  the  University  bf 
Puerto  Ricb,  through  many  higher  education  institutions^preparing 
teachers:  For  instance,  in  one  of  the  programs  that  we  bffer,  it  was 
a  3-year  prc^rajrn  at  Fbrdham  University:  a.  of  this  year,  about  72 
teachers  wi|rhave  their  master's  degree  in  this  specializatibn.  Also, 
we  have  every  year  for  maihstreaming  teachers,  we^re  constantly 
offering  teacher-training  programs  tb  all  bf  them^_ 
_  Sb  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  hut  we  are  really  doing  a  great 
deal  with  the  teacher  training.  That  is  bUr  mamiJribrity^  the  train- 
ing, oLf_  teachers,  both  in  mainstreamrng  and  speciaPeducation^  so 
that  they  know  how  to  handle  this  pbpulatibri  bf- haridicapped  chil- 
dren.    . 

Mr.  eoRRADA:  I  looked  at  your  tesyirib^i^/ where  you  that,  in 
your  yiew^  the  basic  problem  in  Puerto  Rico  concerninjg  postsecon- 
dary  education  is  not  really  one  of  access  bf  studerits  who  graduate 
from  hlgh  scHooLto  in  that  provide  pbstsecondary  educa- 

tion services:  Bat,  actually,  you  explained  in  ybUr  testLriu)riy_that 
ybU  have  a  seribus  cbricern  that  about  half  of  all  those  high  school 
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students  wlio  go  on  to  ihstiiutions  of  higher  lea^^^^  in  fact,  drop 
but  or  fail  after  their  first  year  at  the  college  level.         _  _ 

Could  you  elaborate  a  little  oh  that  arid  expla^^^  you  have 

any  theories  or  ideas  about  what  factors  contribute  to  this  prbb- 
l^ixi*^  .         _   _  _  __ 

Mr  Charneco.  We  think  that  one  of  the  factors  is  the  fact  tha' 
they  need  more  remedial  iristructiori  at  the  university  level.  Due  ' 
open-door  policies  and  to  lower  standards  of  admissions  m  ma 
universities  where_man:y  students— where  the  basic  education  o. 
their  basic.skills  don't  matter— go  into  college,,  ui  o_rder  to  be  sue- 
cessful  there,  they  need  remedial  teaching,  they  need  tutoring  serv- 
ices,  and  also  speciirservices  and  counseling  services,  so  that  they 
can  be  retained  at  the  university  level.  - 

I  think  that,  at  the  university  levels  little  is  done,  as  far  as  coun- 
seling services  are  concerned,  with  the  kids  who  go  into  the  univer- 
sities. So,  they  enter  into  a  basic  education  program,  the  general 
studies,  arid  they  don't  find  there  what  they  probably  y/erit  to  seek, 
and  they  get  discouraged.,  Sp.gujdarice  orieritation  would  do  a  great 
deal,  arid  also  the  remedial  instruction.   

There  is  another  jprbblerii^  Mariy  of  our  students  cannot  enter  the 
Uriiversity  of  Puerto  Rico  because  of  lack  of  facilitie^^^ 
the  greatest  number  of  studerits  go  into  private  institutions.  These 
private  institutions  offer  more  in  the!  humanities,  _sbci^^^^^ 
and  education  prog^rams,  but  they  don't  have  the  technologies,  sux;h 
as  engineering  technologies,  in  the  programs..  It  is  more  costly^^^ 
really,  you  find  brily  erigirieeririg  technologies  at  the  University  pt 
Puerto  Rico,  at  the  regional  campuses,  at  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechariical  Arts,  the  America  Science  Campus,_and 
things  like  that.  So,  really,  the  differerit  agricultural  and^  engineer- 
ing technj)Ibgies  are  not  found  in  private  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. They  have  mostly  liberal_arts  programs.  _  - 
__Aisb,  they  do  have  management  and  business  .education  pro- 
grams which  are  very  popular  with  riidst  students  going  to  it.  But 
aside  from  that,  there  is  the  need  for  more.areas  in  engineering, 
science,  and  agriculture  at  the  private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico.                    ^      ,                       4.1.   u  i   *x  + 

Mr  CoRRAbA^_So:,  iri  ydUr  opinion,  it  would  be  worthwhile  tp  at- 
tempt  to  strengthen  the  provision  of  educatibrial  services  by  pr^^^ 
postsecpndaryLiristitUtioris  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  areas  ot  science, 
engineering,  mathematics,  and  sb  bri? 

Mr.  Charneco.  That  is  right.  ^ 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Are  there  any_efforts  curreritly  underway  to^  create 
some  kirid  bf  liaison  between  the  Department,  of _Education_  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  institutibris  of  higher  learning  in  Puerto  KiCQ, 
both  public  and  private,  to  see  how  thjs  _prp_bleni_  could^be  ad- 
dressed, so  that_they  are  better  r^ady  to  take  students  coming  out 
of  the  public  school  system  and  that, _as_^:bu, are  able 
'  own  studies  tbjnbw,  first  of  all.  what  the  desires  of  thosejtudents 
may  be  in  terms  of  the  kind  oLf  college  caree^^^ 
pursue  and_,  bri  the  other  hand,  your  undersi^ndipg  pf  the  la^^^^^ 
market,  the  job  i^iarket.  in__the_islarid  that  m^^^^  iJV°"'*u?^u 
tb  provide  a  job  to  those  students  who  graduate^  bpth  from  high 
school  as  well  as  frbm  the  pbstsecdridary-4nstitutions— a  combined 
jbirit  effort  between  the  Department  of  Education  in  Puerto  Kico 
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and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  sbas  perhaps  try  to  fill  this 
gap  that  exists  fet^yeen  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  level  and 
the  respective  institutions  in  addressing  this  issue  of  how  to,  for  in- 
stance, provide  these^_r^^  services  when  they  graduate  or  how 
to  steer— I  don't  believe  in  the  word  "mandatinjg^  or_  "directing" 
because  1  think  that  ygu  cannot  really  tell  anyone  what  Jie  or  she 
ought  to  be  stucfying,  but  I  think  that  there  are  many  thirigs  ypu 
can  do  in  terms  of  steering  and  encouraging  students  to  really 
pursue  a  career  that  will  be  meaningful  in  terms  of  job  possibilities 
later.    ^ 

__  What  is  being  idone,  or  what  could  be  done,  in  strengthenirijg  the 
collaboration  between  ydUf'  department  and  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  addressing  this  issue? 

■>  Mr.  Charneco.  I  will  begin  by  mentidriirig  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  importarit  th^^  y/e  have  to  do  at  the  secondary  level.  We 

have  to  stress  the  basic  skills  and  better  the  basic  foundations  that 
t*^^.  students  obtain^  rigorous  as  far  as  those  who  are 

waiting  from  high  school— ^hose  who  are  cdllefe^bouhd_  students— 
mAvhatever  preparation^  in  our  high  schools. 

There  is  a  second  thing  that  we  are  doing  right  now,  arid  it  is 
-  through  our  pdstsecdridary  a^^  the  postsec- 

ondary and  technical  institutes,  we  foster,  of-^iourse,  thdse  techripK 
ogies  where  there  is  eriipldymerit  lri_ Puerto  Rico.  So  we  try  to  get 
as  many  of  bur  students  to  these  institutions.  We  only  have  fdUr  of 
them  and,  because  df  that,  riot  all  bf  those  who  want  to  go  into 
technical  prbgrams  can  get  a  place  there.  So  we  need  more  techrii- 
'  cal  programs  for  postsecdridary  studerits. 

As  far  as  linkag^^  w^  have  been  doing  linkages  in  the  area^of 
science  and  engineering  through  the  Iriterriatidrial  Science  arid  En- 
girieeririg  Natiprial  Fair,  Nvhere  it  is  all  higher  education  personnel 
who  are  the  ones  who  are  orienting  or  guidirig  dur  secdndai^  stu- 
derits  i  rite  rested  in  research  prbgrams.  We  have  been  very  success- 
ful for  the  last  few  years  m  those  laiternatidnal  Scierice  arid  Engi- 
neering Fairs,  which  are  celebrated  both  locally  and  at  the  regional 
and  the  national  level. 

We  have  what  we  call  advanced  placement, prbg^rams,  where  we 
give  exams  to  bur  students  and  we  place  them  in  the  university 
courses^  In  some  locations,  especially  with  the  Uriiversity  bf  Puertb 
Rico,  we  have  this  type  of  program  with  linkages  with  the  universi- 
ty or  higher  education  system. 

At  the  techriplbgical_  institu  we  have  a  pretty  technical  pro- 
gram that  is  reajly  a  remedial  program.  But  we  are  aware  that  we 
need  mdre  lirikages  so  that  bur_college-bbund  students  and  our  uni- 
versities will  work  together  more  through  this  program. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Which  j^r?  - the  four  institutibns  of  postsecondary 
vbcatibnal  education  that  you  operate? 

Mr.  CHARNECO^We  have  twd  techriical  institutions,  bne  in  San 
3kan_and  one  in  Pbnce.  Those  are  technical  pnly.  Then  we  have  vo- 
cational and  technical  institutes  iri  Gtiayama  and  Mariati,  and  they 
offer  both  secpridary  prt^  and  postsecondary  programs: 
Mr.  GoRRADA.  What  is  the  total  enit)llmerit  df  thds^iristitutLbris? 
Mr.  ChArneco.  We  have  arbund  2,000  students  in  "those  technical 
institutes.  ;  _ 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Iri  the  fdur  of  them? 
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Mr.  Charneco:  In  the  four  of  them  This  is^at  the  technical  level 
n5t  at  the  vocational  or  secondary  level.  We  have  a  little  more 

^^'Mr'coSRSyHbw  many  high  school  students  will  be  graduating 
from  your  entire  secondary  system  this  year,  the^  public  system? 
Mr  Charneco-  From,  the  public  school  system,' 
Mr  CoRRADA.  Approximately.  A  ballpark  Figure.  ^  ^.u  -u 

Yoii  havl  slightl/over  7Oe,0OQ  in  total  from  first  grad|  through 
high  School,  but  how  many: would  be  graduating  this  year.' 
Mr.  Charneco.  I  think  maybe  100,000.  .  ^ 

Mr  CoRRADA.  Of  those,  what  are  your  estimates  in  terms  of  the 
number  who  would  go  on  to  mdre  educatidh  through^postsecondary 
education,  whether  it  is  in  the  traditional  academic  fields  or  at  the 

'^Mr  Gha¥iIeco.  ArdUrid  60  percent  of  them  go  to  postiiftondary 

^  T!ie>els  something  that  we  must  mention.  Of  those  that  don'tgo 
to  postsecondary  programs,  many  of,  them  are  given  attend 
through  our  evening  programs,  our  adult  eduction  programs  So 
we  hav3  a  great  number  of  adult  education  programs  in  vocational 
arearEven  though  we  have  a  large  number  of  drdpoute-^ones  that 

,don^t  finish  high  school=-but  many  of  those  ^ho  ^on  t  fimsji  hi^h 
sbhool  they  are  taken  ca?e  of  through  Mams  through  the  adult 
liicatio?  Ind  extension  program.  So  they  generally  get  a  high 

''ir  CcfRRfoA.  Of  course,  you  do  have  a  serious  PTPblem  Mth  un- 
ernSlbyment  with  those  who  drop  but  before  they  /mish  high 
l^?o?  who  lelve  school  in  the  seventh  of  eighth  grade,  and  who 

don't  have  any  kind  of  education-   ..u      ^vu  fVsa  t-itrht  nf 

Mr  CharnIco.  For  those  students  we  have,  through  the  right  of 
em^foyment  adSinistratibn  and  bUr  programs,  linkages.  wh|t|as 
PFTA^n^  now  thrbugh  the  new  Job  Training  Partnership  Act- 
?hey  are^takfng  ca^e^of^j.  this^  offer  the  technical  pro- 

grams that  they  need  to  get  them  into  jobs. 

Mr  Corrada  The  Job  Cbrps,  tbo^  ,  ,   ^  ,  . 

Mr  ChaRNKJO  That  is.  right.  We  have  the  Job  Corps  also  in 
Puerto  Sco  We  also  have  working  student  centers  for  those  stu. 
S  SO  we  try  to  get  them  into  different  types  of  vocational  and 
technical  pi^grams,  thbse  who  drop,  without  ajiy  skills,  so  they  can 
gb  brt  studying  at  the  higher  educatibh  institutions. 
Mr.  CoRRADA-  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Williams.  :  ,  -    ^,  - 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman.  

I  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  andthe  becretary. 
T  Kave  t^ken  notes  and  i  find  that  the  improvement^these  past 
decades  in  the  edSti^nal  achievement  orthe  PuemRican  is  re^ 
maSe  Within  the  lifetime  of  many  Puerto  Ricans-that^is. 
wftfiin  the  past  80  years^you  have  gone  from  an  enrollment  r^e 
Sh£h  is  now  in  the'^high  90's,  and  80  years  ago  was  only  m  the  20 

percent.      .     :  v^. 

TteMfiteScy  rate  80  years  ago  W.S  75  percent. 
PtiH  tnHay  it  is  onlv  8  percent.    -— — 


"Mtt  Cw^'^^ECD.  Yes: 
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Mr.  WimAMS;  Forty  years  ago,4iccordin|  to  the  Secretary's  testi- 
mony, only  50  perc^^  schbbl-age  children  were  in 
school;  15  ye^trs  later,  all  6-year-oids  were  enrolled,  although  appar- 
ently the  school  day  was  half  time;  arid  today  92  percerit  are  en- 
rolled, 

^yst  as  on  the  main landj  your  tes^^  on  to  iridicate  that 

there  is  still  considerable  dissatisfaction  with,  education,  it  isn't  yet 
good  enough.  You  ought  to  have  that  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  Gharneco.  That  is  right.  _ 

Mr.  WiLuAi^s.  The  people  iri__the  50  States  have  it  about  our- 
selves, and  you  should  have  it,  too. 

cd^^  because  they  are  le- 

gitimate and  they  are  troubling.  You  nientioned-a  lack  of  qualified 
teachers,  a^nd  also  a  lack^^  and  equipment  neces- 

sary to  provide  adequate  education.  The  Secretary's  testimony 
tnentioris  that  access  is  njj  Iqnger  a^naj^  difficulty,  but  rather  the 
successful  competion  of  degree  programs,  -fialtasar  commented  on 
that.  ^   

You  indicate  that  scientie  teachers  may  notJbe  adequately  pre- 
pared, and  you  cdrrect^^  ti^  that  to  a  lack_plf_  financial  cbmpen^^^ 
tion  .for  teachers.  No  one  should  underestimate  the  importance  of 
adequate  financia^^  Resources  for  q^  carinbt  attract 

the  best  people  to  teach  unless  we  pay  them  an  adequate  salary. 
You  mention  a  high  drdpdUt  rate. 

Also,  the  Secretary  is  very  frank  with  this  statement,  and  I  am 
quoting  ridw. 

Unfortunately,  some  institutions  have  become  more  concerned  with  increasing 
thei  r  enrol  1  men ts  than  with  meeti ng  the  stu dents'  needs,  Student  adm ission  stand- 
ards  have  eroded,  and  there  has  often  been  a  lack  of  adequate  counseling. 

In  v7\ir  previous  .hearing  here  the  day  before  yesterday.  Chairman 
Paul  Simon  asked  if  requiring  a  C  average  in  order  to  rria_iritairi_a 
Pell  giant  would  be  a  good  idea.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  im- 
prove a^  student's- performance,  plus  imprdve  the  cdmpetitidn^  arid 
;  graduation  rate,  if  we  required  a  C  average  for  continued  eligibility 
for  Pell-grants?     _  _ 

_  Mr.  CRARNECo,  Really,  i_  believe  that  we  should  have  open-door 
policies  in  certain  cases.  So  I  wiH  say  that  if  we  can  get  students 
into  higher  educatipri,^it  win_^^^^  very  good  for  all  of  these  kids  who 
leave  high  school  without  any  special  preparation  ta  be  in  the 
wdf  ld  df  work  td  jget  higher  education  assistance  and  a  higher  edu- 
cation preparation.  '  I 

I  think  that  sdriiethirig  that  is  lackirig  is^as  I  already  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Corrada — is  the  fact  that  we  need  more  technical  institutes, 
more  institutes  offering  associate  de^ees  iri  cdriiputer  science  and 
more  offering  associate  degrees  in  technologies,  in  the  engineering 
• :  technologies,  in  the  agricultural  technologies,  Vd  that  these  kids 
cari  go  into  these  areas  where  they  can  master  some  skills  that  will 

^>-^-t-^be  workable  for  them  after  graduation.  The  problem  is  that,  in 
rnany  priN^te  ihstituti^^  the  fact  of 

employment — it  is  less  expensive  to  have  social  studies  arid  educa- 
tidri  arid  dther  prpfessipris.  We  rieM  t^^ 
That  is  why  we  have  a  proliferation  of  higher  education  institu- 

 tidris^QffeTing^^adredr4ess  the  sariie  thirigs  we  have  had  in  the  past 
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and  not  in  specializt^d  areas— except  the  gruup  that  offers  business 
administration  "courses  and  those  that  offer  computer_scienca._ The 
rest  of  them,  even  the  big  Universities,  Like  the  Inter-American 
University  and  the  like,  they  Rave  very  little  as  far_as  technblog^^ 
in  engineerjn;^  and  agriculture^  have  business  administra- 
tion. They  may  have  some  in  health.   -  „ 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Federal  per  pupil 
expenditure  here  in  the  Commonwealth_with  regard  to  eiementary 
and  secondary  is  generally  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  50^  States. 

Mr:  Charneco.  Not  at  the  secondary  and  elementary  level. 

Mr.  Williams.  Tell  me  about  that.   

Mr,  Gharneco.  We  have  a  per  pupil  expenditure  of  around 
000  -  _        _   .._ 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  referring  just  to  the  Federal  contribution 
ridw. 

Mr.  Gharneco.  OK^    _  _        -  -        .    ,  ^ 

Mr  Williams,  if  the  Federal  contributipn  is  roughly  Muivalent 
here  to  what  it  is  in  the  50  States,  but  if  the  overall  expenditure  is 
l^ss  than  half  of  what  it  is  in  ili^  States,  that  tells  me  that  thas 
CommbnwiaLth  is  cdhtributing-les^of  its  own  money  raised  locally 
to-students  than  any  of  the  50  States;_is  that  true?  -    -  _ 

Mr.  Gharneco.  I  would  say  that  the  funds  we  have  from  thg  I'ed- 
eral  Government  are  more  or  les^s  t_he_same  in  many  cases.  In' some 
i_nstances,_they  are  different;  but  in  most  cases,  they  are  the  same 
as  in  the  States.      ^  ,     ,    ,   ^    _  ^,  

But  even  though  more  than  36  percent  of  the  budget  of  the ^oy-^ 
ernment  is  spent  on  educatjon;,  that  State  budget  is  much  less  than 
probably  what  States  put  in  their  budget  for  State  .funds  in jthe  dif- 
ferent schools.  So  everi  thpugh  we  have  more  or  less  the  same  Fed- 
eral funds,  the  ratio  is  really  less.  We  have_what_  we  call  a  com- 
bined budget.  We  have  a  combination  of  State  and  Federal  funds. 
And  the  combination  of  both  Federal  and  State  funds  five  that 
ratio,  but  it  is  much  lower  than  in  the  States:  So  I  gather  ^it  is  not 
because  there  is  not  more  money  at  the  Gbverrimerit  level,  to  put 
more  moneys  into  State  funds  for  education. 

Mr:  Corrada.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WiLLiAMS=.4res,  I  yield:   

Mr  GoRBADA.  There  was_a  very  significant  difference  in  terms  oi 
what  the  Federal  Government  contributed  under _ title  I_biecause 
there  was  a  very  limiting  formula  before  1978  for  Pt^rto  Rico. 
When  we  reauthorized  the  Federal  Elementary  arid  Sjecoridary 
Education  Act  in  1978,  I  was  successful,  with  the  help  of  the  Garter 
administration,  to  amend  that  formula  and  significantly  irn 
Puerto  Ricp'sjhare  of  title  I  moneys  by  making  an  adjustment  in 

th&  formula  that  made  it  fairer  to  us.   ^  _^ 

_  There  is  stiU,  though,  a  difference.  By  and  large,  we  get  about  80 
percent  from  the  'Federal  Gb:?ernriierit  than  what  the  States  ^re- 
ceive. So  there  is  a  lower  contribution  fof-  ;Puertb  Rico  urider  title  I 
than  for  the  50  States,    1  .       .  _  ^ 

There  is  a  seconi  factor,  of  course,  concerning:  the  btate  portira 
of  tt  That  is  that  Puerto  Rico,  in  its  economic  development,  finds 
Itself  about  50  to  55  percent  of  the  poorest  ofjhe  States,  which ^ is 
Mississippi._SoLthe  mcbriie  per  capita  here  is  about  that.  Obvj,ouslx 
the  governmental  resources  in  terms  of  reveriUes  cdlliected,  even 


■though  we  hiive  ix  very  j^igh  inccyme  tax,  local  income  tax,  with 
*?ites  _comp^  ihcbme  tax,  because  there  Is  more 

poverty  and  because  there  is  less  economic  development,  the  total 
aitidUht  of  revenues  resulting. fro^  the  cdllectibn  of  Income  taxes, 
,  as  well  as  from  taxes  from  other  sources  such  as  property  tax, 
excise  tax,  and  _s^^  a  much  lower  base  per  capita  than 

what  you  would  havje  in  many  of  the  States.  This,  in  turn,  means 
the  ability  of  the  Go  of  Puerto  Rico  to  finance  the 

public  education  system  is  more  limited  than  what  you  would  find 
in  the  States.  

But  as  you  pointed  out,  about  one^thlrd  of  the  entire  budj^et  is 
allj)cated  tb  educatiph.  Neyer^  at  times^  I  am  concerned  that 

some  of^that  could  be  used  mor^  efficiently.  Second,  I  believe  that, 
at  t[mes,  we  spent  money  in  other  areas— which  are  of  high  prior- 
ity as  weli—but  perhaps  the  education  function  still  could  benefit 
f r b  m  m  o  re  res  b  u  r c  es . 

i  yield  back:  _ 

Mr.  Williams.  I  thanlc  my  friend  for  that  very  clear  description 
of  the  difficulties  that  the- Commonwealth  faces  in  its  yaliant_ at- 
tempts tb  provide  proper  fuhding  for  education.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  have  that  on.  the  record.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  pursuing 
it. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Secretary  for  hei*  comments  with  regard 
to  the  new  report,  "A  Nation  At  Risk."  I  see  she  is  very  current 
and  has  already  read  the  report  arid  takeri  time  J;b  cbmmerit  bri  it 
bn  pages  20  through  23  of  the  testimony,  i  have  been  waiting  ever 
^^^^  the  report  has  been  issued  to  hear  testimbri^  i ri  which  sgme- 
bne  commented  on  the  report,  and  1  had  to"c6me  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
rind  that.  So  1  appreciate  it. 

_  I  also  agree  with  the  Secretary's  final  statement  with  regard  to 
the  report!  The  Secretary  obviously  has  cbrisiderable  agreement 
with  the  findings  of  "A  Nation  At  Risk:"  However,  in  her  final 
comment,  she  saysv  'The  la^  scale  improyem  are 
needed  in  our  educational  system  will  not  be  forthcoming  on  a  na- 
tional scale  without  additibnal  Federal  firi^  siy)pbrt^"  Despite 
the  protests  bf  some  in  government,  including  those  in  the  highest 
places  in  goverrimerit,  that  this  report  has  clearl3^  indicated  that 
money  has  been  wasted  and  more  money  is  not  needed,  the  report 
makes  no  such  finding  arid,  iri  fac  inldicates  that  jf  the  Federal 
Cjovernment  wants  to  be  involved  in  securing  excellence  in  educa^ 
tion  "throughout  the  Natiori,  it  is  gbirig  tb  have  tb  increase  financial 
suppbrt.  _ 

Mr:  CHARNECO.-That  is  right.    . 

Mr.  Williams.  Financial  support  alone  is  not  enough.  We  need  to 
find  new  innovative  ways,  we  rieed  to  firid  better  ways  tb  share 
cbsts.  We  rieed  to  define,  as  best  we  can,  what  the  Federal  arole  In 
education  really  is^nd  what  the  apprdpriate  State  arid  local  au- 
thority shbuld  be..  But  there  is  nb  question  that  education  excel- 
lence cannot  be  achieved  without  a  considerable  expisriditUre^bf 
Rublic  money.  

Mr.  Charneco;  That  is  right.  - 

Mr.  Williams.  By  the  way,  ihe_publi_c  has^  understood 
ihaty  even  if  some  elected  officials  in  government  don't.  The  public 
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ha&  always  understood  that  education  is  expensive  and  has  consid- 
erably provided  sigriificarit  support  for  education.  ^ 

By  the  way,  it  has  been  the  lower  middle  class  an^^ 
class  throughout  the  Nation  that  has  insisted  upon  excellence  in 
education  and  has  been  willing  to  jiay  for_it,  Those  a^^^^ 
who  voted  themselves  the  taxes  and  voted  for  the  candidates  who 
said  they  would  properly  fund  educatmjl.  The  sign 
votes  for  those  candidates  and  for  those  mill  levies  and  bond  in- 
creases have  come  from  the  middle  class  and  the  lower  middle-class 
neighbdrhpods  throughout  the  50  States,  and  I  am  sure  here  in  the 
Commonwealth.  •   .   .     .  1  

Again,  Pappreciate  this  excellent  testimony,  and  it  is  niqe  to  see 
yoa  here  this  morning.  _ 

Mr.  Cmarneco.  Thank  you.  / 

Mr.  GoRRADA.  Dr.  Charneco,Ahank  you  again  for  yo 
testimony.  Please  convey  to  Maria  Socorro :Lacot  our  appreciatign, 
as  well  as,  of  course,  to  the  members  of  your  staff  and  to  yourself. 
Thank  you  very  much: 

Mr.  Charneco.  Thank  you.  t       t  • 

Mr  CORRADA.  We  will  Jiow  have  a  panel. ^yith  Dr._Josc^Jal^^^ 
Rivera,  vice  president^,  American  College  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 
Rdriald  Duncan,  director  of  planning  and  develbpmerit,  Uhversity 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  __        _  _  •  J       .  . 

We  welcome-both  of  you  here.  We  appreciate  your  coming  qh  this 
Monday,  the  Memolrial  Day  holiday,  to  contribute  to  these  hearings 
wie  are  holding  today.  .  -i  a  

We  will  begin  with  Dr.  Jose  Jaime  Rivera,  vice  president,,  Ameri- 
can College. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JOSE  JAIME  RIVERA,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS,  AMERICAN  COLLJlGE^fiF.  PUERTO  RICO, 
ON  BEHALF  OF  JUAN  mZARlO  NEGR«<,  PRESIDENT,  AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGE  OF  PUERTO  RICO  ^ 
Mr  Rivera:  Qood; morning.  I  am  Jose  Jaime  Rivera,  vice_p^^^ 
dent  for  academic  affairs,  American  College  of  Puerto  Rico.  Profes- 
sor Juan  Nazario  Negron,  president  of  Aniencan  College,  asked  me 
to  represent  him  in  this  hearing  since  he  is  away  from  Puerto  Ricp, 
Thus,  on  behalf  of  President  Nazario  and  myself,  I  will  proceed  to 

address  the  topics  of  this  hearing.    -      ^  ^      -  -   

I  want  to  welcome  you  to  Puerto  Ri_cb_and  thank  yoa  for  , this  op- 
portunity Jtb  present  our  concerns'  and  suggestions  -for  ways  to 
expand  access  of  Hispanics  to  higher  educa|ibri^.  r  ^.u-  • 

Due  tb  time  limitations,  I  will  concentrate  on  some_ot_  the  issues 
contained  in  this  testimon:y:.:  I  r^uest  this  distin^is^ 
tee's_i)ermission  to  make  the  whole  document  part  ot  rne  oiticiai 

^'^^Mrf  CoRRADA.  Without  objection,  the^fentire'- testirriony  will  be 

Ifiade  part  of  the  record,  - 

Mr.  Sivkra;  Thank  you  very  much.  ,        .  , 

One  of  the  great  acliievements  of  the  century,  especially  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Ricorhas  been  the  acces^ 
cation  for  more  and  more  people  of  all  ages.  The  Cdrnegie  Commis- 
sion has  stated  that,  and  I  quote: 
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^  _Tbi>  '\Kdut-a^^         Ki-volution**  siunds  atorig  with  the/'Industrial"  and  the  "Denies 
criUk'Re_vc)lutiun*'  as  a  hiajor  ibrtxv  in  transforniirig- the  life  of- mcklern  man  The 
gducalLomiL  RevuIutiQit  sapports  both  the  technological  basie      the  Industrial  (or 
PQst-In_duatrial)  Revolution  and  the  hunianitariah  base  of  the  Democratic  lie  vol 
tion:  and  it  is;  inseparable  from  both  of  them: 

^  We  fully  support  thjs  view  and  firmly  believe  that  the  continued 
development  oi'  the  Unit^  States  and  its  ieadership  role  will  large- 
ly depend  on  the  support  given  to!  the  educational  system.  Educa- 
tion is  a  long-term  process  whose  benefits  are  often  slow  in  surfac- 
ing As  a  result,  Jri  a  period  of  financial  crisis,  when  sHo^^  per- 
spectives tend  to  dominate,  it  woul3  be  most  dangerous  for  the 
United  States  to  oveHodk^the  needs  of  educational  institutions. 
j\yhat  is  at  stake  is  the  feasiWHty  of  a  solid  foundation  for  our 
sdcJal,^olitical  and  ecdn^^^  as  yy^ell  as  the  quality  of  our 

lives.  Kven  when  our  achievements  in  education  often  fall  short  of 
our  infinite  expectations,  the  truth  is  that  we  are  moving  closer  to 
attaining  a  high  quality  educational  system.  The  development  of 
such  a  system  is  a^onumental  task.  The  obstacle^  to  be  surmount- 
are  enormous.  Thus,  we  must  not  be  cynical  or  overly  critical- of 
edncatjonal  shortcomings  to  the  -poiht^^^w^^  we  _  oyerlbbk  its 
achievements.  Aid  to  education  must. be  maintained  and  expanded 
to  mee^  new  needs  and  challenges.  As  we  ajjprbach  the  21st°cen- 
tury,_we_must  remain  firm  in  our  commitment  to  achieving  a  qxial- 
ity  educational  system.  This  commitmerit  must  be  accompanied  by 
adequate_  funding  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  existing  and 
future  legislatiori. 

M  a  developing  society,  Puerto  Rico  places  great  Emphasis  on 
education  as  ani  instrument  for  social  mobility,  upgrading  our 
staridards  bf_li_vin^,_inc^^^  our  human  capital,  developing  indi- 
vidual potentialities,  and  providing  a  skilled  and  productive  labor 
force  cajiable  of  full  parthership  in  bur  ecbnomic  development. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  share- with  you  the  same  hopes.,  and 
commitmerits  tb_efluca^^^^  that  exist  between  our 

two  societies  merit!  special  treatment  and  consideration. 

P^gie  4,  I  gi^^^^^^  examples,  bf  those  differences  that  exist  ^ 

between  Puerto,  Rico  and  the  United  States,  some  of  which'^'wer-e*"* 

very  clearly  clarified  by  Cbi^   

In  suifhWary,  the  increasing  pressures  resulting  from  r^pid  popu- 
lation growth,  low  iricdme  levels  df  o^ir^bpulatil^bn^'a^^^  Jack  of  k 
philantHTropic  establishment,  when  contrasted  with  the.^ri^eds  for  a 
'  hiR:hiy  skilled,  bilingual,  we^^^  sup- 
pbrtmg  a  high-technology  industrial  economy  results  in  a  substan- 
tial gap  of  resources.  \ 

I^  ll^ite  of  those  constraints,  and  due  primarily  to  the  Very  pro- 
fessional attitad'es  of  faculty  membens  and  admiriistratbrs  ^hb  are  / 
willing  to  educate  bur  pb^^^  for  meager  salaries,  and  ^Iso  due/ 

to  existing  Federal  programs  which  facilitate  access  td  higher  edu- 
cat idh  a hd  d i rectly  assist  i hsti tu tipnal  imprb veme nts,  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  able  to  provide  access  to  thdusarids/df 
students  who  could  ridt  have  There  is^  no 

doubt  that  if  existing  FeHeral  programs  were  eliminated'or  further 
reduced,  over  60  percent  df  dur^pooLsecon^ai^  stuieht  pbpulatib 
wbuld  disappear,  joining  the  already  unbearaWa  mass  of  unem- 
ployed Puerto  Ricans  here  and  in  the  mainlarid/yhe  social, /politi- 
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cal_ecoridrriic  arid  moral  costs  of  such  a  crisis  would  be  far  greater 
tlian  tfie  present  cost  o_f  ^ucating  the  studerits  currently  enrolled 
at  our  pdstsecondary  institutions.  ^  v  

Mr.  CoRRADA.  I  take  it,  df  cburse,  tfaat-if  60  percent  of  the  post- 
secoridary  student  population  in  Puerto  Ricol  disappeared,  if  these 
Federal  programs  were  taken  away,  the  institutions  would  also  col- 
lapse ajid  disappear.   '  - 

Mr.  Rivera.  Defiriitely.  And  the  public  system  would  be  deeply 

Mr.  CoRRAbA.  The  public  naw  can  barely  accommodate  40  i^r- 
cent  of  the  students,'  so  when  that_60  jjercerit  comes  over,  the  dojpr 
will  be  closed  because  thpre  is  no  space:  ^  r, 

Mr,  Rivera.  The  scenario  fpr  that  would  be  really  too  horrible  to 

imagirie.  ,   .       ,       i  t.     r,  i  

This  scenario  would  pbvipusly  result  m  a  devastating  blow  to  our 
capacity  to  develop  the  economy  and  achieve  standards  of  income 
which  would  make  us  less  deperiderit  on  Federal-  fands:  No  society 
has  every  acfiieved  those  changes  without  providing  strong  support 
to  its  educatibria]  system.    .  _  _        j  4.u 

^  On  pages  B^nd  7  of  my  presentatipn^J  j^rbvide  some  data 
most  recent_data  available,  on  tfte  difference  between  unemploy- 
ment rates  by  year  of  schooling.  If^ou  notice  that  table  on  page 
you  will  realize  that  there  is  a  significant  difference  be t\yeen  un- 
employment rates  of  students  who  go  to  pbstsecondary  institutions 
and  thbse  who  dd  nt>t.  Here  is  some  very  clear  evidence  of  the 
impact  of  such  help  that  we  ar^e  now  receivirig.  ^  _     _  ' 

Movirig  ori  to  pafee  24,  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  recbrii- 
mendations  for  arftended  arid  exparided  Federal  prograjnr.:  -  , 

Our  submitted  jtestimony  attempts  to  evideoce  the  importance  of 
exist! ngJFederalprbgrams  which  support  postsecondary  education. 
Our  students  deserve  the  opportunity  to  3evelbp_ themselves  both 


thropy  and  scarce  direct  institutional_grarits  &ri  only  kad  to_medi- 
bcrity..-3?hiis,--w^  must  find  ways  other  than  low  wa^es  ip  ievelbp 
the  reserves^which  eve_n t_ually_g:b  to  firiance  r  ew  buildings,  new 
prbgranis,  teacning  strategies  and  additional  pereprinel.   - 

Since  private  ihsti tut ibris  rieed  additional  facilities,  laboratories, 
riiod^rn  and  expensive  equipment,  computers^. _et  cetera,  to  effec-  ^ 
tively  educate  their  studerits,  we  urge  substantial  funding  and  sup-  C 
port  for  titlft  Wi.   .  ...1-,,, 

The  rieed  tq/expand  and  fully  support  programs  such  as  title  lll, 
•TRIO,  MISIP,  Cooperative  Educatibn,  arid  title  II  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized^These  programs  allow  institutions,  such  as  American 
Oollege  of  Puerto,  Ribb,  tb  cbriceritrate  on  quality,  thus  moving 
closer  to  excellence.  .    ... 

If  existing, title  IV  programs  remain  and  Pell  grants  are^  in- 
creased t8  keep  up  with  inflation^  the_  barriers  to  postsecondary 
ediicatiojl  will  remain  reasonably  low,  insuring^thereby  the  lggi|la- 
tive  intent  to  provide  access  tb  all  who  can  benefit  from  higher 

educatibri.  „  ,    ^  i  r  lo  rti 

But  we  must  gol  beyond  access.  We  must  ask:  Accessio  what?  io 
mediocrity?  to  lack  of  resources  to  correct  previous  deficiencies.  To 

/  ■  .  '  ^ 

/ 
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lack  of  personitel  to  d(';al  with  the  persprial. concerns  .'.nd  problems 
vvhich  develop  aa  a  result  of  living  in  poverty  and  cultural  depriva- 
tion?  To  lack  of  teaching  resources  and  well-equipped  facilities 
needed  in  training  for  existing  job  opportunities? 

This,  it  is  now  urgent  that  we  focus  on  quality  and  find  ways 
vvhereby  private  institutions  can  reach  an  optimxim  size  and  can 
stabilize  enrollments  to  concentrate  on  quality.  To  do  that,  they 
must  be  free  from  the  need  to  fail  in  the  trap  of  having  to  grow  to 
get  more  tuition  income,  which  gradually  leads  to  a  need  for  more 
physical  facilities,  staff,  et  cetera,  which  in  turn  leads  to  a- pressure 
to  admit  even  more  stu^^  chances  of  succeed- 

ing or  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  serve  them^ 
^  JSpecincally,  the  foUdwrnJ:  ste^^  taken  ^The  title  II  funds 

for  the  development  of  libraries  must  be  increased.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
"^^st  of  our  cbJ leges  nee^^  funds  tp_  acquire  basic  cbllections  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  first-generation  college  students.  Very  few,  if 
any,  of  dUr  libraries  met  America  Library  Association  standards. 
There  are  very  few  public  libraries  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  they  suf^fer 
l^*ivi^6d  ^ncj  outdated  cgllectibhs,  so  our  college  libraries  serve 
as  commjunity  or  public  libraries:  One  way  to  assign  funds  could  be 
SI  fdrm^ula  which^  account  the  gaps  between  li- 

brary standards  and  the  particular  needs  df  each  cdllege  library 
cdllectibri.  

The  MISiP  programs  must  receive  increasing  support,  and  they 
^.i^y.st  also  have  more  funds  assigned  to  further  scientific  literacy 
'among  nonscience  majors.  If  not,  we  are  gdirig  td  cdritiruie  moving 
'  toward  a  split  society,  whetTier  racial  rninority  or  not,  made  up  of 
an  elite: who  are  literate  in  science,  cdinputers,  advanced  technbl- 
bgy,  et  cetera,  and  a  majority  who  are  only  literate  in  yesterday's 
skUis  and  knowledge: 

.Tbe  bilingual  educatibn  program  must  focus  on  Puerto  Rico, 
where  new  and  innovative  programs  arid  resources  are  heeded  to 
de^l  with  the  lack  of  cbmmunicative  competencies  m  English 
among  our  college  students.  The  increase  df  the  ridri-English  speak- 
ing population  in*  the  United  States  should  sigpai  the  need  for  spe- 
cial progj^ams  geared  to  thiisrend. 

The  TRIO  programs  in  general,  and  special  services  in  particu- 
lar^ must  i>e  funded  to  allow  for  riew  arid  cdritiriUirigj)rpJ[rams._ 
_  Title  III  is  probably  the  best  and  most  helpful  program  in  exist- 
ence, because  it  allows  institutidris  to  desigri  for  themselves  what 
they  need  and  want.  This  program  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  critic 
cal  for  us  in  Puerto  Jlico.  The  actidri  takeri  by  Congress  which  led 
to  a  special  cbmpetitibn  for  Hispanic  mstitutions  deserves  further 
^  :^study^as  a  permanent  way  to  provide  adetjuate  furidirig  for  bur  in- 
"^stttffitions. 

We  conclude  this  topic  by  emphasizirig  the^^ 
'  tb_  foster  experimehtatibn  and  innovation  in  developing  diverse 
teaching  strategies  and  to  increase  Use  df  educatidnal  techribl^:y.  * 
_  In  closing,  I  most  respectfully  request  that  you  carefully  evajSte 
all  the  presentations  made  before  this  cdriiriiittee  regarding  FecL^ral 
•  -  supjjort  to  higher  education  in  Puerto  Rican  institutions  serving  a 
minority  population  desUing  to  develop  their  pdteritial  as  prbduc- 
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i  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  the  ideas  and  con- 
cerns of  bur  c^ollegecbmrri^^  _  _ 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Rive_ra.__   

We  will  go  on  to  the  next  witness  on  the  pane^and  then  we  will 
come  back  to  you  and  the  next  witness  with  questions, 

[the  prepared  statement  of  Jose  Jaime  Rivera  follows;] 
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PrkpArki)  Statkment  ok  Dk:-Josk  Jaimk  Rivera,  V4ck  Pkes^dent  for  Academic 
Affairs  of  American  College  of  Puerto  Rico  ; 

Mr.  Chmrman  and  members  of  the  Committee: 

i  AM  Jose  Jaime  Rivera,  VicE  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
OF  American  College  of  Poerto  Rico.    Prof.  *Juan  B,  Nazario  NEGRdN, 
President  of  American  College,  asked  me  to  represent  him  in  these 

IMPORTANT  HEARINGS  SINCE  HE  WAS  '^OING  TO  BE  AWAY  FROM  PuERTO  RlCO 
ON  THIS  DATE.     ThuS,  ON  BEHALF  OF  PRESIDENT  NaZARIO  AND  MYSELF  I 
WILL  PROCEED  TO  ADDRESS  THE  TOPICS  OF^HIS  HEARING,     BEFORE  PRO- 
CEEDING,   I'  WANT  TO  WELCOME  YOU  TC  POERTO  RlCO  AND  TO  THANK  THE 

Committee  for  this  oppdRtuNitY  to  present  before  you  our  concerns 

AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WAYS  TO  EXPAND  THE  ACCESS  OF  HISPANICS  TO 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
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Due  td  time  i:imitations  1  will  concentrate  on  some  of  the 

ISSUES  contained  in  this  TEStlMONY.     I  REQOEST  THIS  DISTINGUISHED^ 

Committee's  permission  to  make  the  whole  DocuMENt  part  of  the 

OFFICIAL  RECORD, 

■  *^ 

I.    Basic  Points 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  this  centurty  in  many  countries 

OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  ESPEC  lALLY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  POERTO  RlCO- 
HAS  BEEN  THE  ACCESS  TO  FORMAL  EDUCATION  FOR'MORE  AND  MORE  PEOPLE 
OF  ALL  AGES,     ThE  CaRNEGIE  COMMISSION  HAS  StAtED  THAT,  AND  I 

QUOTE,  "this  "Educational  REvdLutldN"  stands  along  with  the  "Indus- 
trial"  and  the  "Democratic  Revolution"  as  a  major  force  in  trans- 
forming THE  LIFE  OF  MODERN  MAN.     ThE  EDUCATIONAL  REVOLUTION  SUPPORTS 
BOTH  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  BASE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  [OR  PoST-lNDUStR^ 

Revolution  and  the  humanitapian  base  of  the  Democratic  Revolution; 

AND   IT  IS   INSEPARABLE  FROM  BOTH  OF  THEm"  (GaRNEGIE  COMMISSION, 

Priorities  for  Action.  1973), 

We  fully  support  this  view  and  firmly  believe  that  the  CONTINUEb- 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  LEADERSHIP  ROLE   IN  THE  WORLD 
WILL  LARGELY  DEPEND  ON  THE  SUPPORT  GIVEN  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM, 

Education  is  a  Long-teTm  process  whose  benefits  are  often  sLdW  in  sur- 
facing,    As  A  RESULT,   IN  A  PERIOD  OF  FINANCIAL  CRISIS,  WHEN  SHORT 
RUN  PERSPECTIVES  TEND  TO  DOHINATE,   IT  WOULD  BE  MOST  DANGEROUS  FdR| 

THE  United  States  to  overlook  the  needs  of  educational  institotkSns, 

It  IS  OF    UTMOST    IMPORTANCE  THAT  THE  LEGISLATIVE  AND  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCHES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FULLY  UNDERSTAND. THAT  WHAT  IS 
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At  STAKE   IS  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  A  SOLID  FOUNDATION  FOR  OUR  SOCIAL, 
POClTlCAq  AND  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  LlVEiS. 

Even  when  duR  achievements  in  education  often  fall  short  of  our 

INFINITE  EXI'ECTATldNS;  THE  TRUTH"  IS  THAT  THE  UNITED  StATES  IS 

moving  closer  to  "atta^ining  a  high  quality  educational  systeh  The 

DEVELOPMENT  01=   SUCH  A  SYSTEM  IS  A  MONUMENTAL  TASK;  THE  OBSTACLES 
to  be  surmounted  are  ENORMOUS.     ThUS  WE  MUST  NOT  BE  CYNICAL  OR 
CRITICAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SHORTCOMINGS  TO  THE  POINT  WHERE  WE  OVERLOOK 
ITS.  ACHIEVEMENTS.     AlD  TO  EDUCATION  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED  AND  EXPANDED 
TO  MEET  NEW  NEEDS  AND  CHALLENGES.     As  WE  APPROACH  THE  2iST  CENTURY, 
WE  MUST  REMAIN  FIRM   IN  OUR  COMMITMENT    TO  ACHIEVING  A  QUALITY 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM.     ThIS  COMMITMENT    MUST    BE  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
ADEQUATE  FUNDING  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  EXISTING  AND 

future  legislat ion. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  brief  overview  of  the  differences  and 

SIMILARITIES  BETWEEN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS   IN  THE  UNITED  StaTES 

AND  Puerto  Rico.    This  is  an  important  ^oint  since,  perhaps,  some 
MEMpeRS  OF  Congress  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  these  distinctions 

WHICH  MUST  BE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  WHEN  NEW  LEGISLATION   IS  APPROVED 

and. funds  are  assigned  to  implement  it. 

Puerto  Rico  shares  with  the  United  States  a  deep  commitment  to 

SUPPORT  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  AND  PROVIDE  ACCESS  TO  ALL,  REGARDLESS 
OF  COLOR,  CREED*   SEX,   SOC iO-ECONOMI C  LEVEL,   HANDICAP,  OR  OTHER 
CHARACTERISTICS.     It  MUST  BE  EMPHASIZED  THAT  PUERTO  RiCO  DEVOTES 
CLOSE  TO  1/3  OF   iTs  ToTaL  BUDGET  TO  EDUCATION.    NEVERTHELESS,  SINCE 
THOSE    IN  THE  5  TO  i^l  VEARS  OF  AGE  BRAKE.T  REPRESENT  ALMOST  25%  OF  OUR 
TOTAL  POPULATION'   THIS  EFFORT  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ENOUGH  TO  KEEP  UP  WITH 
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POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  THE  NEED    TO    IMPROVE    IN  BOTH  QUAJj^l TATi VE 
AND  ;0UALITAT1VE  ASPECTS.     As  A  DEVELOP  I NG  SOC I ETY ,   POERTO  RiCO 
PLACES  GREAT  EMPHASIS  ON  EDUCATION  AS  AN   INSTRUMENT  FOR  SOCIAL 
MOBILITY,  UPGRADING    OUR    STANDARDS  OF  LIVING,   INCREASING  OUR  HUMAN, 
CAPITAL,  DEVELOPING   INDIVIDUAL  POTENTIALITIES  FOLLY,  AND  PROVIDING  A 
SKILLED  and' PRODUCTIVE  LABOR  FORCE  CAPABLE  OF  FULL  PARTNERSHIP  IN 
OUR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  share  with  the  United  States  the 
same  hopes  and  commitments  to  educat i  on,  the  differences  that  exist 

BETWEEN  OUR  TWO  SOCIETIES  MERIT  SPECIAL  TREATMENT  AND  CONSIDERATION. 

^      i.    First  of  alu  one  must  examine  population  growth 

,    ..  figures,   and  the  age  COMPdSlTION  OF  OOR  POPULATIONS. 

Between  1970  and  1980  the  United  States  population 

INCREASED  11. 5X  WHILE  THAT  OF  PuERTO  RiCO  INCREASED 

BY  18X.    In  addition.,  while  kll  of  the' United  States 

POPULATION   is  2^-YEARS  OLD  OR  LESS,   THAT  OF  PUERTO  RiCO 

IS  Sm,    Thus,  the  pressure  on  the  Puerto  Rican- 

SOCIETY  TO  PROVIDE   EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IS 
GREATER  THAN  THAT  AT*tHE  UnITED  StATES. 
2.     On  the  OTHER  HAND,   THE   1980  AVERAGE  FIGURES  FOR 
STATE  PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL   INCOME   IN  THE  UNITED 

States  amounted  to  $9,^158  while  in  Puerto  Rico 

it  amounted  to  $2,93^  the  lowest  amonis  all  states. 

In  spite  of  well-known  development  efforts,  the 

poverty  gap  between  puerto  rlco  and  the  poorest 

U.  S.  StaTe  (Mississippi)  has  widened  between  1970 

AND  1980.    In  1970  the  per  capita  personal  income 

in  Puerto  Rico  was  $1,88^1  or  7^X  of  that  indicated  for 
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Mississippi  ($2,5^7).    In  1980  the  figure  for 
Puerto  Rico  was  %2,93^  or        of  the  amount  for 
Mississippi  ($6,508),    Puerto  Rico,  being  panked 

27th  in  population,    is  ranked  ^iTH  IN  THE  NUMBER 

OF  POOR.     "Thus,  the  people's  capacity  to  fay 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES   IS  WELL  BELOW  WHAT 
CbUlD  BE   EXPECTED   IN  THE  MAINLAND,      In  ADDITION, 
OUR  ^UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  FLUCTUATES  AROUND  253; 
/^ND  ONLY  mX  OF  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  WORKS,  ' 

Only  53%  of  those  wHb  work  do  so  for 
35  HOURS  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  (El  NuEtfo  DfA,  Feb,  28,  1982), 

Such  StRENU0U|  CONDITIONS  PLACE  REAL  CONSTRAINTS 
ON  WHAT  PARENTS  CANICjDNTRJBDTB-TO-THE^-CdSTS  OF 

EDUCATION,    Such  facts  must  be  considered  if  a 

*SECF-HECP*  APPROACH  IS  TO  BE  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS. 
3,     As  A  DEVELOPING  ECONOMY  WITH  LOW  INCOME  LEVELS 

AND  WITH  A  NEWLY  FORMED   I NDUSTR I AL  AND  EDUCATldNAL 
ESTABLISHMENT,  IT   IS  TOO  EARLY  TO  EXPECT  THE 
GROWTH  OF  PHICANTROPY  TO  THE  POINT   IT  HAS  REACHeD 
ON  THE  MAINLAND  WHERE   IT  PLAYS  A  SIGNIFICANT  ROLE 

in  the  financing  of  higher  ecucation, 
In  summary,  the-increas-lng-pressures  resulting  from  rapid 

POPULATION  GROWTH,   LOW  INCOME  LEVELS  OF  OUR  POPULATION,   AND  LACK  OF 
A  PHILANTROPIC  ESTABLISHMENT,  WHEN  CONTRASTED  WI TH  THE  NEEDS  FOR  A 
HIGHLY  SKILLED,  BILINGUaL,  WELL-EDUcaTED  LABOR  FORCE  CAPABLE  OF 
SUPPORTING  A  HIGH-TECHNOLOGY  INDUSTRIAL  ECONOMY  RESULTS   IN  SUB" 
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STANTIAL  GAP  OF   RESOURCEiS  , ' 

In  5PlTe  OF  THOSE  CONSTRAINTS.  AND  DUE  PRy^ARiLV  TO  THE  VERY 
PROFESSIONAL  ATTITUDES  OF  FACULtY  MEMBERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS  WHO 
ARE  vilLLING  tO  EDUCATE  ODR  POPULATION  FOR  MEAGER  SALARIES  AND.  ALSO 
DOE  TO  EXISTING  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  WHICH  FACiLITATE  ACCESS  Ta  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  AND  DIRECTLY  ASSIST   INSTITUTIONAL    IMPROVEMENTS,  PUERTO 
RiCAN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  PROVieE  ACCESS 
TO  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORT  UN  1 1 1 ES  tO  THOUSANDS  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  COULD  N.OT 
HAVE  DREAMED  OF  GAINING  ADMISSION  TO   INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION.   There  is  no  doubt  that  if  ExistiNG  Federal  programs  were 

ELIMINATED  OR  FURTHER  REDUCED,   OVER  60%  OF  THE  HOST'SECONDARY 
STUDENT  POPULATION   IN  PuERTO  RiCO  WOULD  DISSAPPEAR,  JOINING  THE.  , 
ALREADY  UNBEARABLE  MASS  OF  UNEMPLOYED  PUERTO  ,R I CANS  HERE  AND  IN  THE 
MAINLAND,     ThE  SOCIAL,   POLITICAL,   ECONOMIC,   AND  MORAL  COSTS  OF 
SUCH  A  CRISIS  WOULD  BE  FAR  GREATER  THAN  THE  PRESENT  COSTS  OF 
EDUCATING  THE  151,893  STUDENTS  CURRENTLY  ENROLLED  AT  INSTltUtldNS 
OF  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION   IN  PUERTO  RlCO.     FuRTHERKORE,  THIS 
SCENARIO  WOULD  RESULT   IN  A  DEVASTATING  BLOW  TO  OUR  CAPACITY  TO 
DEVELOP  THE  ECONOMY ,  CREATE  MORE  JOBS  AND  ACHIEVE  STANDARDS  OF. 
INCOME  WHICH  WOULD  MAKE  US  LESS  DEPENDHNT  ON  FEDERAL  FUNDS.  No 
SdCIEtY  HAS  ACHIEVED  THOSE  CHANGES  WITHOUT  PROVIDING  STRONG 
SUPPORTS  TO   ITS  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

1  ALSO  WANT  TO  BRING  THE  DISTINGUISHED  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 
SOME  ADDITIONAL   DATA  ABOUT  THE   IMPACT  OF  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

ON  THE  Island.    Even  though  the  official  overall  unemploymfnt 

RATE  fluctuates  AROUND  2S%  EtHE  REAL  RATE  IS  ESTIMATED  AT  OVER  'lOZ 3 , 
WHEN  THE  FIGURES  ARE  ANALYZED  IN  TERMS  OF  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING,  THE 
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FOLLOWING  RESULTS  ARE  OBTAiNEDl 

TABLE  1 

Unemployment  _BY  Years  of  Schooling 


YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING 

UNEMPLDYWENT  RATE 

0 

21, 8Z 

1  -  3 

26, 9X 

A  -  6 

2s,m 

7  -  9 

•3«l,2Z 

10  -  11 

55  M 

12 

>  2^M 

13  OR  + 

12.2X 

Source: 


Empleo,  y  DesempLeo^  March  1983 
labor  uepariment  of  Puerto  Ri 
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.It  is  very  clear  that  even  when  having  some  post-secondary 
education  is  not  the  solution  to  all  our  problems  there  is  a 

critical  difference   in  the  probability  of  obtaining  AND  MAINTAINING 
A  JOB  WHEN  YOU  HAVE  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AS  OPPOSED  TO  DOING 
THAT  WHEN  YOO  DO  NOT  HAVE   SUCH  EXPERIENCE, 


1 1 ,    RoLe  of  Private  PdsT-sEcdNDARY  InsTiTotions  dw  the  Island 

Both  the  Puerto  Rican  and  the  United  States  systems  of  higher 

EDUCATION  HAVE  DEVELOPED  AND  SUPPORTED  A  MIX  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  IS  BENEFICIAL  FOR  MANY  REASONS  SUCH  AS:  IT 
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PRivENTS  A  GOVERNMENT  MGNOPOLY  WITH  A  POTENTIAL  DANGER.FOR  POLITICAL 
OR   IDEOLOGICAL  CONTROL;    IT  REPRESENTS  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS  td  TAX- 
PAYERS AND  SOCIETY  IN  GENERAL;    IT   INCREASES  THE  PROBABILITY  OF 
INNOVATION  AND  niVERSlTY;  AND   IT  LEADS  TO  HEALTHY  COMPETITION  . 
(HOPEFULLY  NOT  TOO  INTENSE  TO  DEFEAT   ITS  PURPOSE).     ThIS  HAS  BEEN 

THE  CASE  IN  Puerto  Rico.  V  ^ 

In  1950  THE  University  of  Puerto  Rico  with  its  two  campdses 

HAD  A  TOTAL  OF  11,000  STUDENTS  WHILE  FOUR  PRIVATE   INSTITUTIONS  HAD 
A  COMBINED  TOTAL  OF  LESS  THAN  2,000  STUDENTS,     By  1982  UPR  WITH 
11  CAMPDSES  HAD  A  TOTAL  OF  51,273  STUDENTS  WH Il^JO^RIV^ 
TUTIONS  WITH  55_CA-t^PUSESHm^^  STUDENTS 
--OF--WHrcir^55rWHERE  ENROLLED  IN  8  MAJOR  ACCREDltED  INSTITUTIONS 
(ij^TERAMERICAN,  SaCRED  HeART,  CaTHOLIC,  AnA  G.  M^NDEZ,  SaYAMISn 

Central,  American,  Caribbean,  and  World). 

Obviodsly,  private  higher  education  is  playing  a  significant 

ROLE   IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  ON  THE  ISLAND, 

Of  the  19  MONICIPALITIES  SERVED  BY  OUR  H I GHEr' EDUCAT I ONAL 
SYSTEM,   16  ARE  SERVED  BY.PRtVATE    INSTITUTIONS  AND  7  OUT  OF  THE  16 
HAVE  BOTH  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  CENTERS,      (SeE  APPENDIX  A)^  ThIS 
NETWORK  or  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  AROUND  THE  IsLAND  PLACES  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  To  STUDY  WITHIN  COMMOTING  DISTANCE  OF  ALL,  AN  IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEtl. 

The  diversity  of  curricular  offerings  is  another  healthy  

ASPECT  OF  THIS  SYSTEM  IN  EFFECT.  A  LOOK  AT  TaBLE  10  OF  THE  REPORT. 
ST^T^ST^<^^^ABe^}T^PbsT-SECQNDARY  EdUCAT  I  ONAL  I NST I  TUT  IONS   IN  PUERJO 

Rico  -  AcAPEHic  Year  1981-82,  dated  Hay  1982,  shows  The  broad  scope 

OF  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  WHICH  EXIST   IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CHANGES  IN  BOTH 
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OUR  LABOR  MARKET  AND  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  STRUCTURE, 

Certainly  much^more  can  and  must  be  done  to  serve  the  Needs 
of  ocr  communities.  to  promote  the  humanistic  development  of  our 

STUDENTS  AND  TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  JOB  MARKET^_J[HCrU€H- 
THE    GROUNDWORK    FOR  Jt^^^^JURE^^  OF, THESE  ACTIVITIES 

EXISTS^  FlNAtACI^E--A:S'S  I  STANCE  WILL  BE  NEEDED  I  N  ADDITION  TO  A  BETTER 
COORDINATED  EFFORT  AMONG  ISLAND  INSTITUTIONS  TO  ENSURE  SUCCESS. 

But  the  public  higher  education  system  Hust  maintain  its 

PLAN  FOR  MINIMAL  ENROLLMENT  GROWTH;   IT  MUST  FOCOS  MORE  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  QUALITY  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS*  RESEARCH,  AND 
ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGICAL  PROGRAMS  WHICH  PRIVATE   INST  I  TUT  IONS  CANNOT 
AFFORD  TO  ESTABLISH;  AND  IT  MUST  ,1 NCREASE   ITS   INTERACTION  WITH  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR.     OnCY  THEN  WILL  OUR  HEALTHY  MIX  fiE  PRESERVED, 
ENSURING  THEREBY  THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  THE  RESULTIpSg  BENEFITS  TO  THE 

private  sub' system. 

The  possibility  of  de.veloping  top  quacity  programs  in  the  major 

ACCREDITED  UNI  VERS ITl ES ,  .ESPECIALLY  AMONG  THOSE  WHO  ARE  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  Association  of  University  Presidents  is  extremely  high.  WitN 
PROPER  Federal  suppoRt,  local  coord inatiom  and  a  concerted  effort 

TO  SHARE  RESOURCES  AND  EJtPERlENCES  ON  A  CdNTlNUOUS  BASIS,  THE 

Federal  funds  assigned  to  those  institutions  for  academic  develop- 
ment WILL  HAVE  A  SUBSTANTIAL  MULTIPLIER  EFFECt. 

in.    Profile  of  the  Student  Body  at  American  CoLb 


A,  BACkGRbUNb; 

The  Mission  and  Objectives  Statement  of  American  College  - 

PROMOTES  AN  OPEN-DOOR  ADMISSIONS  POLICY.     FURTHERMORE,  THE  TRUSTEES, 
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ADMINISTRATORS*   AND  FACULTY  ARE  COMMITTED  TO  THIS  ruL*v.»  r„.. 
CONVICTION  THAT   IT  CONTRIBUTES  TO  THE  GENERAt  WELL-BEING  OF  THE 

coMMUNiTY.  (See  Appendix  C  for  basic  institutional  information). 

'WgHOUT  the  last  two-and-a-half  years,  every  INSTlTUTrONAL 
RESOURCE  HAS  BEEN  EXAMINED  IN  VIEW  OF  THAT  POLICY  IN  AN  EFFdRT  TO 

vfulfill  the  responsibilities  that. policy  entails.    The  increase  in  . 

?^ACULTY  OFFICE  HOURS,  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  TuTORING  PROGRAH. 
THE^bEVELOPHENT  OF  A  STRONGER  COUNSELING  CENTER,  DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTING,  AND  EXPERIMENTATION  WITH  VARIOUS  APPROACHES  TO  COMPENSA- 
TORY EDbcATlbN  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  THAT  ALL- I NCLUS I VE  EFFORT . 

StoDENT  ENROLLMENT  GROWTH  AT  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  HAS  3EEN  THE 
RESULT  OF  aNhYSICAL  AND  ACADEMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  INITIATED 
IN  1976.     To  THE  EXTENT  THAT  THE  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES,  HDMAN 
RESOURCES  AND  O^WR  KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHI NG/LEARNI NG  PROCESS 
HAVE  BECOME  AVAIL^E,  THE  COLLEGE  HAS  ATTRACTED  AN  INCREASING  NUM- 
BER OF  STUDENTS.     tWe  2,PRESENTS  ENROLLMENT  F  I GURES  FOR  THE  *  ^ 
PERIOD  BETWEEN  ACADEHiyEARS  1975-76  AND  1982-83,  AND  ENROLLMENT 

proje'gtions  for  the  next\four  academic  years. 

The  above  ENRdLLMENTV^OJECTIONS  REFLECT   I NSTI TUT I ONAL  ^  • 

COMMITMENT  f 0  A  TARGET-  ENROiXmENT  LEVEC  OF  5,000  STUDENTS   IN  BaYAMCn 
AND  1,500  STUDENT^  IN  MaNAT f .^\ThESE  PROJECTIONS  REQUIRE  THE 
CbMPLETldN  OF  SEVERAL  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS  IN  BaYAMCn  AND 
MANATf .  ^ 

Data  on  towns  of  stddent  origin  presented  in  the  following 

TABLE  SHOW  HOW  THE  CoLLEGE  HAS  DRAWN  AND  CONTINDES  TO  DRAW  HOST 
OF   ITS'  STUDENTS  FROM  THE  AREA  BETWEEN  ArECIBO  AND  SaN  JuAN.  ThE 
AREA  SHOWN  ON  THE  MAP   IN  APPENDIX  B IS  APPROXIMATELY  30  MILES  WIDE 
AND^20  MILES  IN  FROM  THE  COAST  WITH  '33Z  OF  THE  TOTAL  I SLAND  POPULAT ION 
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TABLE 


Student  Enroiimerit  and  Projections*' 


ACADEMIC 

CAMPlis 

YEAR 

BAYA^ION-DORADO 

>iANkri  • 

TOTAL 

•       -  -   — 

1975-76 

-^01 

\ 

229 

630 

1976-77 

344 

\ 

711 

1977-78 

747 

488 

1,235 

1978-79 

865 

^  '--\ 

1.316 

1979-80 

1,486 

1,999 

i98d'^8i 

1,905 

I  501 

.2,406 

1981-82 

2,268 

642 

\  • 

2,910 

1982-83 

2.512 

_^it6oI 

3,518 

1983-84* 

2.700  :  1 

i,idb 

3.806 

198^-85* 

2*850  ;  1 

4^000 

1985-86* 

3^000 

1^250 

4i25d 

1986-87* 

3^000 

1^500 

,4j5dd'' 

B44 


288' 


B.    grtkiENT  Profile 

The  Typicac  student  at  American  College  is  yoong,  of 

LIMITED  ECONOMIC  MEANS,   AND  DEFICIENT   IN  MATHEMATICS  AND  ENGLISH. 

Yet,  he/she  is  professionally-oriented/  realizing  that  a  Gddfi 

EDUCATION   IS  A  PREREQUISITE  TO  A  JOB  CAPABLE  OF   IMPROVING  HIS/HER 
ECONOMIC  WELL-BEING.     He/SHE  ALSO  LIKES  SPORTS  AND  MUSIC,  VIEWS 
H.'MSELF/HERSECF  POSITIVELY,   Afi'l^  DID  NOT  SEEK  CdUNseLING  SERVICES 
WHEN   IN  HIGH  SCHOOLh     TaBLE  3  PROVIDES  FURTHER  DETAILS. 

•    A  REVIEW  OF  THE  DI STR I  BUT  I ON  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  STUDENTS 
REVEALS  THAT   IN  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1982-83,   THERE  WERE   iMS  OR  iM  t^M.E 
AND  1*973  OR  56Z  FEMALE  STUDENTS.     DaTA  FOR  ACADEMIC  YEARS  1977-78 
AND  J979-80,   REVEALEDBASICALLY  THE   SAME  btSTRlBUTION,  WHICH  TENDS 
TO  FLUCTUATE  AROUND  A  ^01  MALe/60%  FEMALE   RATJO.  _  _^ 

In  terms  of   STUDENT  ACADEMIC  QUAL I F I  CAT IONS ,   THE  StUDENT 

Profile  Survey  revealed  that  20Z  had  high  school  G.P.A.'^  of  3,0 

OR  above;   m  HAD  G.P.A.'^  BETWEEN  2^  AND^.99;   20Z  HAD  BEfWEEN 
2.0  AND  2M^HD  m  HAD  LESS  THAN  2.0.      THUS"    THE  STUDENTS  APPEAR 
TO  BE  ACaDEMIC^LY  HETEROGENEOUS-. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of  academic  year  1981-82, 
i^^  students  or  12Z  of  the  total  enrollmekt  were  honor  students 
(G.P.A.'s  of'  3.25'or  more).    At  that  time  im  of  the  students  were 

PLACED  ON-PROBATION  SINCE  THEY-bib  NOT  MEET  THE  G.P.A.   REQUIRED  BY 

THE  College.    After  being  placed  on  probation,  over  2Z  were  suspended 

-  •  : 

for  lack  of  progress.  _ 
Retention  statistics  for  academic  year  1981-82  indicate  that  ^ 

OVERALL,  THE  COLLEGE  CURRENTLY  DETAINS  77Z  OF  iTS  STUDENTS  AND 
READMITS  APPROXIMATELY  3Z .     WHEN  COMPARED  TO  THE  602  RETENTIOt^ 
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TABLE  3 
^^trferrt  Prof ile 


ChsraccerisClc 

Results 

1.  Age 

%X%  of .  the  sC.udeats  are  in  the  17>-19  age  bracket  \ 
2P%  betvera  20-21  years  old  \ 
XWl  between  22-25    ^  '  ^ 
.  122  between  26-35 
JA  Decveen  .lo  't- 

2.    Income  Leve' 
\ 

372  have  annual  family  incomes  below  $3,000- 
29Z      "                                ^       between  $3.001t$4.800 
18Z     -         -           "          "  .  ■       "  $4,801-$6.000 
lOZ      H          H            It           II             "       S6  001-S9  000 
4Z     "         "           ??                        "  $9,001-$12,000 
2Z      -         "           "           "             "  $I2,001-$15,aQO 
IX      -         "           -           -       ,     "      $15,001-  ¥ 

V-  

3.    High_ School 
Courses 

i 

Most_difficult_«_iJbiects  were  Kathematics:  and  English; 
the_best  grades.were  in  Spanish «  'Nevertheless.- 31Z 
received  good  grades  in  Katbemacica;  28Z  did  well  in 
English  and  24Z  did  so  in  Science* 

t  - 

4.    Object  ives 

8<ecoi(tting  prof essionais  and  BK>re  fcaQ^ 

lowed  by  «  desire  to  improve  their  economic  .position* 

S.    Study  plans 

20Z  intended  to  transfer  to  another  college  after 
1  o^*2  years  of  «tudyj_42Z_want;cd  a  2-7ear  degree  be^ 
!fo're  entering  the  labor  ma rkfe^    2 7Z_ wanted  to_cpmplete 
«  bachelor 'a  degree;  IIZ  wanted  to  do  graduate  work. 

6.  Favorite 

Activities 

Athletics,  photography^  music^  and  the  theater. 

7,    Se^f' image 

,                    ^  ti?  '■  ^  r~ 

^*?*^ri*>*  ^h*"? f Jri«ndly ^  _happy i  spciablei^  '_ 
responsible.  Reserved,  and  with  a  goo(f  sense  of  humor, 

8.    Five  Hajor 
Needs 

Improve  study  hAbita  (781  st-  -  553^;  assistance  in 
methods  to  attain  higher  levels  of  academic  achieve- 

.^Z^'^.        "L.^.^Z).  »             '^out  academic  programs  and 
_?!^f^*^**'      .        poll«g«  (689  at^  -  AW)^  '  infer- . 
macion  about  job  opportunities  in  my  field  (609  at..  - 
43  X  •  1^  •  information  about  the  academic*  requirements 
of  my  program  (501  St. -35Z).  * 

9.    Use  of 

Couhselbrs 

Over  60Z  did  not  us^high  school  cbiinseling  services,  r 

V 
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FIGURES  FOR  1975-76  AND  63%  FJGURES'FOR  ig77-7«,    it  IS  EVIDENT 

That  the  Colcege  is  improving  in  thiS  area. 

A  STDDY  OF   TOTAL  WITHDRAWALS  FROM  THE  CdtLE"C5E  REVEALf  THEY 
HAVE  FCDCTUATED' BETWEEN  8%   IN  ACADEMIC  YEAR'  1979-80  AND  6.5Z  I N^ 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1982-83  (f  I  Rf  T  ^SEME  STER  )  .      REASONS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 
VARIED,   BUT  SOME  WERE  MdRl  COMMON:     22%  LEFT  THE  COLtEGE  TO  GET 
A  JOB;  22%  bib  SO  BECAUSE- OF  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS;   19%  LEFT  BECAUSE 
OF   SICKNESS;   8%  WERE   GOING  TO  LEAVE  THE    ISLAND;   AND    5%  HAD  TOO 
MANY  ABSENCES.      ThOS,   THERE    IS  NO  PATTERN   IN  THE   REASONS  GIVEN 
WHICH  COULD  BE  ATTRIBUTED  TO   INSTITUTIONAL  NEGLECT.  H09E0VER,^ 
THE  eODNSELlNG^CENTER  PROVIDES  AN  EX  I  T   I NtER V  I E W  TO  DETERMINE 
WHETHER  ANYTHING  C AN  RE ASONABLE  B^  bONE   TO  ASSIST  THE  STUDENT. 

jV.    CuRRi^uLAR  Developments  and  Institdtiqnal  Philosophy 

A.  Background 

As  an  institution  of. higher  learning*  American  College 
OF  Puerto  Rico  shares,  with  other  colleges  and  universities  an 

EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY  DEDICATED  TO  THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  POTEN- 
TIALITIES WITHIN  EACH   INDIVIDUAL   IN  SERACH  OF  ADVANCED  KNOWLEDGE 
AND  SELK-FULFILLMir.NT'': 

iHEREFpRE.   AMERICAN  COLLEGE   OPENS    ITS  DOORS  TO  ALL  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRAbUATES   WHO  ARE   GENUINELY   INTERESTED   IN  A  LEARNING 
EXPEREINCE  ST  AN    IN-STITOTION  OF  HIGHER   EDUCATION.-    In-T^IS  MANNER, 

Amerjcan  College  contributes'to  the  development  of  the  intellectual 

fiHD  SPIRITUAL  RESOURCES  OF   OUR  COMMUNITY. 

Students  at  American  College  will  find  that  the  institution 

OFFERS  THEM  PROGRAMS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF 

THE  Puerto  Rican  labor  market.    Students  interested  in  other  areas 
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OF  STUDY  WILL  FIND  THE  tiBERAL  ArTS  AND  SCIENCES  TRANSFER 

program  more  appropriate  to  their  goals. 

The  caree'R-oriented  curriculum  at  American  College  is  built 
Upon  A  Liberal  and  humanistic  foundation  that  promotes  the  full 
iJEvelopment  of  the  student,    This  policy,  should "ALtow  the  stddents 

TO  ACQUIRE  THE  SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGE  NECESSARY  FOR  THEIR  INTEGRATION 
INTO  THE  PdERTO  RiCAN  SOCIETY  AS  PRObUCtlVE  MEMBERS,      It  SHOULD 
ALSO  ALLOW  FOR  THEIR  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT,  MAKING  THEM 
CAPABLE  OF  CONTR  I^BOT  I NG  TO  THE  BETTERMENT  OF  THEIR  SOCIETY: 

In  order  to  achieve  its  objective?,  the  curriculum  at  American 
.  College  of  Puerto  Rico  provides  for  a  professional  or  technical 

FORMATION  OF  BOTH  SOCIAL  AND  PERSONAL  SIGNIFICANCE   IN  LINE  WITH  THE 

economic  and  occupational  necessities  and  realities  of  odr  community 
Moreover,  the  programs  have  been  designed  with  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility SO-^AS  to  allow  for  occupational  mobility  and  PROFESSIONAt 
GROWTH.  •    .  ^' 

The  CURRICULUM  attempts  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  coverage 

OF  THOSE  ACADEMJC  FUNDAMENTALS  WHICH  PROMOTE  AND  REINFORCE  A 
MEANINGFUL   "OPEN  DOOR*  PbL^lXY-BY  SATISFYING  THE  ACADEMIC  NEEDS 
EVIDENT   IN  MANY  OF  THE    INDIVIDUALS  WHO  SEEK  ADMISSION  TO  INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  IN  PUERTO  RiCO.     WlTHIN  THIS  CONTEXT, 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUANTITATIVE,   ORAL  ANDWRITTEN  COMMUNICATION 
SKILLS  ARE  PORSOED  WITH  VIGOR.     A  DiVERSITY  OF  TEACHING  STRATEGIES 
ARE  BEING  EXPLORED  TO  MEET  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  LEARNING  NEEDS 
OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

?•  ■ 
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B.  GURRlCULAR-Offfl^I^GS 

The  mission  and  objectives  of  American  College  require 

A  CAREER-ORrENTEb  CURRICULUM  BASED  ON  A  LlBERAL  ArTS  FOUNDATION 
•IN  ORDER  TO  MAINTAIN  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  W I tH IN  A  SOCIALLY  AND 
PERSONALLY  MEANINGFUL  PERSPECTIVE.     SuCH  SPECIALIZED  AND/OR  PRO- 
FESSIONAL TRAINING  MOST  BE  BROAD  ENOUGh|tO  ALLOW  FOR  JOB  MOBILITY 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT,  i 

The  POPULATION  growth  in. Puerto  Rico,  the  increasing 

DEMAND  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES.   AND  THE  DEMAND  FOR 
COLLEGE-TRAINED  SECRETARIAL  AND  BUSINESS  PERSONS,  COMMIT  AMERICAN 

College  to  selected  modern,  quality  programs  in  higher  education 

FOR  THE  NORTHWESTERLY  REGIONS  OF  PUERTO  RlCO.   

An  examination  of  Puerto  Rico's  manpower  needs  for  the 
NEXT  decade  (Governor's  Office,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  1978) 
indicates  the  following: 

1.  The  occupational  group  of  office  workers  had 

A  CONSIDERABLE  GROWTH  SINCE   IT  WENT  FR^m  6.9% 
OF  THE  TOTAL  WORKING  (lABOR)  FORCE   I  :i  iSj'i 

TO  12,6%  IN  1975. 

2.  Professional  and  technical  personnel 

INCREASED  THEIR  PARTICIPATION   I N  f HE  WORKING 

(labor)  force  from  ^1.9%  IN  1954  to  iG.6% 
IN  1975. 

i    — 

j  3.    Office  personnel  and  managers  are  two  of 

THE  SIX  MOST  DEMANDED  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 

ON  THE  Island  in  1978. 

By  1985  THERE  will  be  an  even  greater  demand 

FOR  office  personnel  AND  MANAGERS. 
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An  article  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  RgpopT  (Nov.  i3.  1978) 

LhUEb  SECRETARIES  AND  STENOGRAPHERS  AS  THE  CAREER  GRODP  WHERE 
JOB  GROWTH  is  EXPECTED  TO  BE  LARGEST  BY  1985.     ACCC'JNTANTS ,  REAL- 
ESTATE  AGENTS.  BOOKKEEPERS.  PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS  WORKERS. 
BANK  OFFICERS.  MANAGERS.   INSURANCE  AGENTS,  AND  BROKERS  WERE  ALSO 
LISTED  AMONG  THE  25  CAREERS  WHERE  JOB  GROWTH  WILL  BE  LARGEST  BY  1985. 

Other  local  and  mainland  reports  confirm  the  above.    A  quick  gLance 
at  the  jobs  advertised  in  the  local  newspapers  sustains  the  reported 
data  and  confirms  that  the  program  offerings  of  american  college  . 
are  meaningful  and  correspond  to  the  institutional  objectives. 

During  the  last  four  years  American  College  has  offered  an 
Associate  of  Arts  Degree  in  Liberal  Arts,  an  Associate  of  Applied 
Science  in  Secretarial  Studies,  and  an  Associate  of  Applied 
Science  in  Business  Administration.    During  academic  year  1978-79. 
the  Institution  began  offering   third-year  courses  leading 'To  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Business  Administration  CB.B.A. )*with  a  major 
in  Management.    In  May  1980  the  first  senior  class  was  graduated 

FROM.  THIS  PROGRAM.     DaTA.  ON  ENROLLMENT  AND  GRADUATES  FROM  EACH 

program  is  presented  on  the  following  page. 

In  response  to  EHPLdYMENt  OPPORTUNITIES.  THE  COLLEGC  *HAS 
ES  -^^LISHEO  NEW  MAJORS   IN  ACCOUNTING  AND  RECREATIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
AND  IS  DEVELOPING  A  VERY  DP-TO-DATE  SENIOR  PROGRAM  IN  SeCRETAR  I/»'. 

Sciences. 
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TABLE  ^-1 

jgi^imKNt  DISTRIBUTION  BY  ACADEMIC  FROGRW 


Year 


1975-76 


Arts 
and  Sciences 


3^  <W 


Business 


526  (B3X) 


Secretarial 
Studies 


70  (111) 


Total 


630 


1976-77 


70  (ibz) 


A2A  (60X) 


217  (301) 


711 


3977-78 


198  (163:) 


583  (47X) 


43«  (37Z) 


1.235 


I97B-79 


250  (191)- 


571  («3X) 


495  (38Z) 


1.316 


1979-80 


391  (20Z) 


850  (42Z) 


758  (3BZ)_ 


1.999 


1980-81 


521  (22Z) 


1,019  («2Z) 


866  (39Z)_ 


2,506 


1981-82 


580  (20Z) 


1.356  (<7Z) 


974  (33Z) 


2.910 


1982-83 


653  (19Z) 


1,751  (50Z) 


1,103  (31Z). 


3,518 


TABLE  A- 2 

Wvt.r^^^*r^r^ROH  AMERICAN  COLIXCE  OF  PUERTO 


Acadcnxc  Year 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


3979-80 


19E0-81 


1981-82 


Arts 

_  and  _ 


10 

22  ; 
22 
2 
2f 
36 


Asoc,  Seer.  St. 


21 


35 


84 


83 


96 


77 


163 


Asoc.  Bus, 


60 


67 


51 


55 


40 


69 


71 


Total 


17 


31 


30 


81 
112 
157 
160 
155 
201" 

300 
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V.    Stddent  Financial  Aid  at  American  College 

As  A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXTREMELY  LOW   INCOME  LEVELS  OF  THE  STUDENT 
BODY  AS  DESCRIBED   IN  TaBLE  3,   PAGE,    13,   OVER  90%  OF  THE  STUDENTS 

AT  American  College  depend  on  financial  aid  to  study.    Evidence  of 

ft  _    _  _  _      __      _  -  - 

THOSE   LOW  INCOME  LEVELS   IS  PROVIDED  BY  THE   PeLL  GrANT  STATISTICS 

for  1981-82  WHICH  $How  that  91%  of  the  recipients  had  an  Elegibility 

tUDEX  between  0  AND  350,     TaBLE   5  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGE  DESCRIBES 
TWe'  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED.  THEIR  DISTRIBUTION/   AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
RECIPIENTS  FOR  EACH  PROGRAM, 

A  REDUCTION   IN  AVAILABLE  STUDENT  AID,   NO  MATTER  HOW  SLIGHT. 
WOULD  REOUIRE  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FlfoM  STUDENT'S  FAMILIES 
AND 'would,   undoubtedly.  DECREASE   STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  SUBSTANTIALLY 
BECAUSE  OF  THE    IMPOSED  ECONOMIC  HARDSH I P  AT  TH I S  COLLEGE  AS  WELL  AS 
AT  OTHER  PRIVATE  COLLEGES,      It  SHoUlD  BE   KEPT   IN  MIND  THAT  PUERTO 
RiCD   IS  STILL  A  DEVELOPING  COMMUNITY  WHERE  THE  FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 
IS  THE  MAXIMUM  WAGE  EARNED  IN  MOST  JOBS  AND  WHERE  THE  UNOFFICIAL. 
YET  REAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  EXCEEDS  '10%,     OBVIOUSLY,  FOR  MANY 
THERE  ARE  TWO ' ALTERNAT I VE S  TO  BEING  IN  A  POST-SECONDARY  INSTITUTION: 
MIC3RATING  TO  THE  U,S.A,   OR  JOINING  THE  UNDERGROUND  ECONOMY,  ThE 
COSTS  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  SHOULD  HAVE  TO  BEAR 
WOULD  DEFINITELY  BE  HUCH  HIGHER  THAN  THE  AMOUNT  NOW  SPENT  ON 
STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID.     ON  THE  OTHER  HAND.  THE  BENEFITS  OF  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  AT  A  POST-SECONDARY   INSTlTUTldN  HAVE  BEEN 
EVIDENCED  BY  NUMEROUS  RESEARCH  STUDIES  AND  CANNOT  BE  OVERLOOKED. 


TABLES 

I 

mm  mnwmiSMmm  imm 


 iieiisBMyi  

FEOGRAK 

197H0 

1980 

-81  _  _ 

191 

)l-82 

Fundi  Rielplwti 

-yundi  Reclplwti 

mmi  wivnvfMin  mm  i.— LLiUJj.iim 

1!0G 

m) 

liiiioa 

1 

ill 
iiiiiofl 

4  

2,200 

iillibn 

m 

$3.5 
miilion 

3,195 

CVS 

'I 

$37,000. 

• 

^nMoo. 

93 

}80,0OO. 

175 

mm 

.  389 

 i — 

HDSL  ' 

$21,000. 

IB 

[11 

}il9,000. 

259 

$26,811 

'  41  ■ 

1 

1 

SEOC 

i 

j26,000'' 

83 

962,00a. 

206 

|ioi,oob. 

338 

$96,210 

468 

SSIG 

Miijoi). 

910,000. 

7i 

(iiitooo. 

162 

$I3,6BS 

113 

lidttt  Doiiir  uounti  iuvi  biin  roundid. 
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VI .    Fottow-up  OF  Stddents  at  American  College 

Section  IV  showed  that  local  market  needs  correspond  to  the 

PROGRAMS  OFFERED  AT  AMERICAN  COLLEGE.;    ThE  COLLEGE  CONTINUES  TO 
DEVELOP  f.  AND  TEST  SYSTEMATIC  WAYS  TO  HELP  STUDENTS  CORRECT  THEIR 
DEFICIENCIES   IN  BASIC  SKILLS.     EaCH  DEGREE   PROGRAM  HAS  UNDERGONE 
A  DETAILED  ANALYSIS   IN  TERMS  OF   STRUCTURE  AtlD  CONTENT.     As  SUCH, 
THE  CHANGES  PROMISE  TO  ENHANCE  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  STUDENTS  IN 
THEIR  AREAS  OF    INTEREST.      ThE  NEW  TITLE    III    GRANT  RECEIVED  BY  THE 

College  in  April  1985  should  have  a  substantial  impact  in  these 

EFFORTS. 

Data  for  program  evaluation  is  now  regularly  being  gathered 

BOTH  FROM  CURRENT  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES.     A  NEWLY  ESTABLISHED 

Office  of  Planning  and  Institutional  Research  will  provide  more 

RIGOROUS  WAYS  TO  OBTAIN  AND  ANALYZE  SUCH  DATA.      In  OUR  LATEST 
REPORTS,   STUDENTS   INDICATED  THAT       85Z  WERE  EITHER  VERY  SATISFIED 
OR  SATISFIED  WITH  THE   CONTENT  OF  THEIR  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS.  CRITICAL 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES  WERE  MOTIVATED  BY  THE  DESIRE  TO 
MAJOR   IN  FIELDS  OTHER  THAN  THOSE  OFFERED  AT  THE  COLLEGE.  FoR 
EXAMPLE,   IN  THE   TRANSFER  PROGRAM,   19%  OF   THE   STUDENTS  WERE  UNSATIS- 
FIED.   However,  it  is  expected  that  the  revision  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  curriculum  as  a  realistic  transfer  program  will  increase 

STUDENT  satisfaction  AND  RETENTION  DURING  THE  TWO  YEAR  PERIOD  OF 
THE  PROGRAM. 

In  the  case  of  alumni,   93%  of  former  students  RESPdNbED  THEY 
WERE  VERY  SATISFIED  OR  SATISFIED  WITH  THE  CONTENT  OF   THEIR  PROGRAM. 

Another  measure  for  the  evaluation  of  the  curriculum  is  the 

DETERMINATlbN  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF   ITS  OBJECTIVES.     ThE  PROFES" 
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SiONAL   TRAINING  PROVIDED  BY  AMERICAN  COLLEGE    IS  MEANT  TO  LEAD  ,..c 
STUDENT    INTO  THE   JOB  MARKET  OR  TO  ANOTHER   INSTnUTlON  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  FOR  FURTHER  STUDIES.     ThE  MOST  RECENT   (1982)  FOLLOW-UP 
STUDY  FOR  GRADUATES   INQUIRED  INTO  THEIR  PRESENT  ACTIVITIES  AND 
FOUND  that: 

  4t   

1.  53%  ARE  WORKING   IN  PRIVATE  COMPANIES;  FEDERAL; 

Commonwealth;  or  municipal  government  agencies* 

*    OR  ARE  self-employed. 

2.  11%  ARE  BOTH  WORKING  AND  STUDYING  TO  COMPLETE 
A  B.A.   OR  HAVE  GONE  TO   STUDY  TOWARDS  AN  M.B.A. 

3.  19%  A^?E  STUDYING  AT  A  COLLEGE  OR  UNtVERSttY  TO 
COMPLETE  A  B. A.   DEGREE  . 

A.     1%  ARE  UNEMPLOYED. 

The  above  findings  prove  that  the  College  is  successful  in 

PROVIDING  students  WITH  A  PREPARATION  FOR  CAREERS  AND/OR  CONTINUED 

education.  - 

Table  ^.2  on  page  18  showed  the  number  of  students  who 

HAVE   GRADUATED  FROM  AmERJCAN  COLLEGE    IN  THE  LAST  7  YEARS.  THE 
IMPACT  OF  OUR  TRANSFER  PROGRAM   IS   STILL  VERY  SMALL  StNCE  UNTIL 
THE  CURRENT  ACADEMIC  YEAR  THE  CoLLEGE  LACKED  THE  RESOURCES  TO 
CREATE  NEW  COURSES  AND  DIVERSIFY   ITS  OFFERINGS;  ESPECIACLLY  IN 

THE  Natural  Sciences,  'To  develop  this  area  the  College  submitted 

A  MISIP  PROPOS'^L  and' is  LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  HEARING  FROM  THIS 
PROGRAM  REGARDING  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  OBTAINING  THE  NEEDED  SUPPORT. 

The  College  is  so  committed  to  this  project  that  it  wtLL  provide  , 

$450,000  TO  BE  COMBINED  WITH  THE   $300,000  REQUESTED  FROM  MISIP. 

The  Title  III  grant  jUst  received  will  also  provide  resources 

TO  develop  a  more  EFFECTIVE  TRANSFER  PROGRAM  WHICH  CORRESPONDS  TO 
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tHE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  OTHERSENiOR  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSIliES  AND  TO 
THE   INTEREStS  OF  OUR  STUDENTS. 

vn.    Results  of  the  FEDe^AL  Assistance  Program  at  American  College 
Ui*iTiL  1983  American  College  of  Puerto  Rico  had  not  received 

FUNDS  other  than  AN  UrBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AcTION  GraNT  OF  $565,000  — 

AND^THE  Title  IV,  Student  Financial  Aid  Program  described  in 
PAGE  20. 

Although  the  College  had  previously  submitted  Title  III 
AND  Special  Services  proposals  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Education, 
tIiey  had  not  been  accepted  for  funding.    As  a  result  of  a  specTal  < 
COMPETITION  uNbER.  Title  III,  the  American  College  proposal  for 

STRENGTHING  DEVELOPING  iNSTltuTIONS  WAS  APPROVED  FOR  FuNDING  IN 

April  1983.    The  project  is  being  EStABLisREb  and  our  college  . 

COMMUNITY   IS  LOOKING  FORWARD  TO   I TS  FULL   I MPLEME NtAT ION ,  In 
ADDITION.   A  SMALL  GRANT  UNDER  TiTLE   II  A  KS  EXP£CTED  SOON.  THE 

College  is  also  awaiting  most  anxiously  a  positive  response  to  it^ 

PLANS  FOR  A  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROJECT  AND  A  HISIP  PROPOSAL  SO 
THAT  NEEDED  PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVITIES  CAN  Bl!  IMPLEMENTED. 

We  must  EMPHASIZE  ONCE  MORE  THAT   IF  EXISTING  TiTLE  IV  PROGRAMS 

HAD  NOT  BEEN  AVAILABLE.   THOUSANDS  OF  STUDENTS,   WHO  HAVE  IMPROVED 

 -^"^  ■  ■__ 

THEIR  ACADEMIC  SKILLS.  FURTHER  DEVELOPED  THEIR  PERSONAL i TI ES ,  AND 
ACQUIRED  ADDITIONAL  KNOWLEDGE,  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  UNABLE  TO  JOIN  THE 
ACCOUNTANTS.  MANAGERS.   SECRETARIES.   TEACHERS,  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  PARA-PROFESSIONALS  WHO  ARE  HELPING  OUR  ECONOMY  TO  STRUGGLE 
THROUGH  THIS  DEEP  RECESSION,     EVEN  THOSE  WHO  DID  NOT  COMPLETE  A 
DEGREE  BENEFITED  FROM  OUR  BASIC  SkIlLS  PROGRAMS.   COUNSELING  ( 
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SERVICES,  FRIENDSHIP,  AND  CUCTURAt  EXPERIENCES  THEY  WERE  EXPOSED  TO. 

Although  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  such  benefits, 

THEY  ARE  REAL  AND  HAVE  SOME    INPUT   INTO  THE  PROCESS  OF  BETTERING 
OUR  SOCIETY. 

Vl!  I  .     RFrOMMENDATIONS  FOR  AMENDED  AND  ExPANDF.D  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

We  have  attempted  to  evidence  the  importance  of  existing 
Federal  PROGRAMS  which  support  post-secondary  education.  Our 
Students  deserve  the  opportunity  to  develop  themselves  both 
personally  and  occdpationally.    They  can  do  this  only  because 
EXISTING  Title  !V  programs  have  remained  at  a  threshold  level  and 
we  have  kept  costs  a-  a  minimum.    However,  low  tuition,  no  philan- 
thropy, AND  eCARCE  DIRECT  I NST i TUT lONAL  GRANTS  CAN  'ONLY  LEAD  TO 
MEDIOCRITY.     TRUS,  WE  MUST  FIND  A  WAY  OTHER  THAN  SOBSISTANCE  WAGES 
TO  DEVELOP  THE  RESERVES  WHICH  EVEinUALLY  GO  TO  FINANCE  NEW  BUiLDINGS, 
NFW  PROGRAMS,  TEACHING  STRATEGIES,  AND  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL. 

SSNCE  PRIVATE   INSTITUTIONS  NEED  ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES/ 
LABORATORIES,  MODERN  AND  EXPENSIVE  EQUIPMENT,  CdMPUTERS,   ETC.,  TO 
EFFECTIVELY  EDUCATE  THEIR  STUDENTS,  WE  URGE  SUBSTANTIAL  FUNDING 

FOR  Title  VII.      *  _  ___ 

The  need  to  expand  and  fully  support  programs  sdch  as  Title  III, 
TRIO,  HISIP,  Cooperative  Education,  and  Title  II  (Library  Resources) 

CANNOT    BE    OVEREMPHASIZED.     ThESE  PROGRAMS  ALLOW  INSTI TUT  IONS 

SUCH  AS  American  College  to  concentrate  on  quality  thus  moving 

CLOSER  TO  EXCELLENCE. 

If  existing  Title  IV  programs  remain  and  Pell  Grants  are 
Increased  to  keep  up  with  inflation,  the  barriers  to  post-secon- 
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DARY  EDUCAtldN  WILL  REMAIN  REASONABLY  LOW,   ENSURING  THEREBY  THE 
LEGISLATIVE   INTENT  TO  PROVIDE  ACCESS  TO  ALL  WHO  CAN  BENEFIT  FROM  ^ 
HIGHER  EDUCATION, 

Bdt  we  most  go  beyond  ACCESS.    We  must  ASK:    Access  to  what? 

To  MEDIOCRITY?     To  LACK  OF   RESOURCES  TO  CORRECT  PREVIvJUS  DF.FI" 
CIENCIES?     To  LACK  OF  PERSONNEt  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  PERSONAL  CONCERNS 
AND  PROBLEMS  WHiCH  DEVELOP  AS  A  RESULT  OF  LIVING   IN  POVERTY  AND 
CULtURAL  DEPRIVAtlON?     To  LACK  OF  TEACHING  RESOURCES  AND  WELL- 
EQUIPED  FACILITIES  NEEDED   IK  TRAINING  FOR  EXISTING  JOB  OPPORTUN I T i ES?' 
ThUS/    it   is  now  urgent  THAT  WE  FOCUS  ON  QUALITY  AND  FIND  WAYS 

whereby  private  institutions  cau  reach  an  optimum  size  and  can 
stabilize  to  concentrare  on  quality.    jo  do  that^ they  must  be  free 
from  the  need  to  fall  in  the  trap  of  having  to  grow  to  get  more 
tuition  income  which  gradually  a  leads  to  a  need  for  more  physical 
facilities,  staff,  etc.,  whidh  in  turn  leads  to  a  pressure  to 
admit  even  more  students  regardless  of  the  i r* chances  of  succeeding. 
Specifically  the  following  steps  should  be  taken: 


LIBRARIES  MOST  BE   INCREASED.      In  PUERTO 

Rico,  most  of  our  colleges  needs  funds  to. 
acquire  basic  collections  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  first  generation  college 

STUDENTS.     Very  FEW,    IF  ANY  OF  OUR 
LIBRARIES,   MEET  ALA  STANDARDS.  ThERE 
ARE  FEW  PUBLIC  LIABRARIES   IN  PUMTO 


i.    The  Title- II  funds  for  the  development  of 


Rico  and  they  suffer  from  limited  and 


OUTDATED  COLLECTIONS  SO  OUR  COLLEGE 


'0^ 


22-r>12  0—84- — 17 
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CIBRARIES  SERVE  AS  COMMON  I TY  OR 
"PDBLIC"  LIBRARIES.     OnE  WAY  TO  ASSiCN 
FUNDS  COULD  BE  BASED  ON  A  FORMuLa 
WHICH  WOULD  TAKE   INTO  ACCOUNt  THE  GAPS 

BETWEEN  Library  standards  and  the 

PARTICULAR  NEEDS  OF  EACH  COLLEGE  ^ 
LIBRARY  collection;. 

2;    The  MISiP  programs  most  receive  increasing 

SUPPORT  AND  THEY  MUST  ALSO  HAVE  MORE  FUNDS 
ASSIGNED  TO  FURTHER  SCIENTIFIC  LITERACY 
AMONG  NON-SCIENCE  MAJORS.      If  NOT,  WE  ARE 

going  to  continue  moving  towards  a  split 
sbciety^cwhether  racial  minority  or  not) 
made  up  of. an  elite  who  are  literate  in 
science*  computers,  advanced  technology, 
etc;,  and  a  majority  who  are  only  literate 
IN  yesterday's  skills  and  knowledge. 
3,    The  Bilingual  Education  Program  MCjst  focus 
ON  Puerto  Rico,  where  new  and  innovative. 

PROGRAMS  AND  RESOURCES  ARE  NEEDED  TO  DEAL 
WITH  THE  LACK  OF  COMMUN I  CAT ! VE  COMPETENCIES 

IN  English  among  our  college  students; 
The  INCREASE  OF  THE  non^English  Speaking 

population   in  the  bSA  SHOULD  SIGNAL  THE 

NEED  FOR  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  GEARED  TO  THIS  END, 

M»    The  TRIO  Programs  in  general  and  Special 
Services  in  particular  must  be  funded  to 
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ALLOW  FOR  NEW  AND  CONtlNUlNG  PROGRAMS. 
As  WAS  STATED  BY  if^NOTHER  EDUCATOR.  MOST 
IF  NOT  ALL  OF  OUR  STUDENTS  NEED  REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION  AND  THESE  PROGRAMS  DO  ADDRESS  " 
THE  NEEDS  OF  THOSE  STUDENTS. 

5.    Title  III  is  probably  the  best  and  most 

HELPFUL  PROGRAM  IN  EXISTCNCE  BECAUSE 

IT  ALLOWS   INSTITUTIONS  TO  DESIGN  FOR-  '  . 

THEMSELVES  WHAT  THEY  NEED  AtW  WANT,     This  : 

PROGRAM  IS  AND  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  ' 

   _  i 

<  CRITICAL  FOR  OS   IN  PuERTO  RiCO.  THE 

(  ACTION  TAKEN  BY  CONGRESS  WHICH  LEiD  TO 
A  SPECIAL  COMp.^TltTON  FOR  HISPANIC 
INSTITUTIONS  DESERVES  FURTHER  STUDY  AS  A 

permanent  way  to  provide  for  adequate  .  ^ 

funding  for  our  i nst i  tut  i ons .     '      ^  . 

Concerning  the  above  areas  and  suggestions,  the- followjng  is 

CRUCIAL  TO  higher  EDUCATION:  iNSTITUTldNS  WHICH  PRODUCE  TEACHING 

MATERIALS.  MODDLES,  ETC.,   WITH  FEDERAL  FUNDS  MUST  BE  REQUIRED  TO 
SHARE  AT  petitioner's  COST  WHAT  THEY  PRODUCE.     We  WOULD  THEREBY 
AVOID  THE  WASTE  OF  TIME   INVOLVED   IN  HAVING  TO  CONTINOODSLY  "REDIS- 
COVER THE  wheel"  WHICK   IS  WHAT  NOW  OCCURS^ 

V  __     __  • 

We  conclude  this  topic  by  emphasizing  the  need  for  special 
funds  to  foster  experimentation  and  innovation  in  developing 
diverse  teaching  strategies  and  to  increase  use  of. educatlonal 
techonology.  ^  "  .  ' 
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IX,    Cooperation  with  Secondary  Schools  . 

Both  pi;BLrc  ANb  private  high  schools  on  the  Island  have  been 

HELpFUL  in  FACILItAttNG  ACCESS  TO  OUR  COUNSELORS  FOR  ORIENTATION 

about  the  program  and  services  available  at  aepr, 

The  College  is  also  concerned  about  ways  to  help  our  high 

SCHOOLS  WITHIN  OUR  LIMITED  RESOURCES.     We  HAVE  ORGANIZED  WORKSHOPS 
^CLINICS*  AND  CONFERENCES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRA^ 
'TORS*   SE-RVICES  WE  PLAN  TO -EXPAND. 

• 

In  closing.  Inmost  respectfully  request  that  you  carefully 
evaluate  acl  the  presentatijdns  made  before  this  committee  regarding 
Federal  support  for  higher  education  in  Puerto  R\tAt{  iNsTiTUTidNS 
serving  a  minority  POPULAtibN  desiring  To  develop  their  potential 
as  productive  members  of  our  society.  . 

K  thus,  thank  you  FDR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXPRESS  THE  IDEAS 
AND  CONCERNS  OF  OUR  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY. 
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*      _     _  _  APPENDIX  C 

Aiiierican  Cbllege  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  private,  ncxH>rbflt, 
coffhratlcnnl ,  non^sectarlan  institution  of  hlg^r  educatldh.  Ihe 
Cbii^^  has  its  main  caTT|3iis  located  in  Bayamoh,  a  branch  canpus  iii 
Mamati  and  ah  extension  center  in  Dorado.    It  was  established  in  1963 
as  a  nxw^ilegiate,  FK>5t:-secorKlary  institution  offering  dlplara 
progvaius  in  Business  Adminl^stratidh  aiid  Secretarial  Stuiies.    Iii  1973 
it  xedeslgried  its  acadexnlc  pipgrais  as  college-level  of ferli^r 
the  obz±espdndlr^  in5trucQ.oraI  nid  adt^xilstra^vc  s^r.ff  n-^^rs 
were  te^idCed.    In  F^te^xy  1977  tts&  mddle  Sta't^  /^s^:  : -^icei  grs*- 
ted  It  the  C^r^date  Status; 

Anetlcmi  CStlege  £s  gc3«erned  mti  cofitrolled  ty  a  self -perpetu- 
ate^, vSjns-'ttaiteT  Board  of  Trustees.  .  Ihe  Board  is  responsible  for 
.  ovi^all  institutional  policies  as  exercised  in  the  selection  and 
appointmant  of  the  Collie  President,  the  fomulation  c£  personnel 
and  fSDsaiclel  pdlicies^  .^gpcoyal  of  academic  piogiaiiisi  and  long-mid- 
short-range  planning. 

The  ndsslon  arrf  6bjecti>^s  of  Amerlcmi  Collie  of  Puerto  Rico 
require  e  career-oriented  curriailun  based  on  a  llberai  Arts  founda- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  its  specialized  trainli^  within  a  socially 
sand  personally  neanir^gful  perspective.    Accordii>g  to  this  career- 
brlented  perspective,  the  College  offers  the  folldwir^  progfans: 
the  tesdclate  of  Arts  Degree  In  Liberal  Arts        Sciences  (this  pn>- 
gi^  is  prinarily  a  transfer  prpgrant) ,  the  Associate  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence In  Business  Adntlnlstration^  the  Associate  of  Applied  Science  > 
in  Secretarial  Science^  and  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 
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Tliere  were  3,518  SCudenCs  enrolled  aC  American  College  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  A^ysC  1983-    Ihey  were  tao^t  by  a  138  faculty  mefiibers 
of  which  59  were  fiai-dine  ai^  79  were  part-ttme- 

Ihe  Cbllege  Has  gprie  tSvoi^i  a.  process  of  conftrfrniw  growth  and 
develqpniehc:  both  quantlta^vely        qualitatively  as  a  xe^t  of 
uhlch  ii)  1982,  it  received  tJse  accreditation  of  tJie  Wtddle  States 
Association,  the  CcxtffciX  on  m^i^  Educ>ition  of  Pderto  Rtco^  mid' the 
Association  of  It^epa^ait  CdtX^^        S^iools.  . 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Now  we  will  hear  from  Ronald  Duncan,  director  of 
planning  and  development  of  the  University  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Please  proceed  with  yoiir  testimony. 

StAtEMENi  DP  EONALD  DUNCAN.  D  ANP 

DKVELGPMENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART,  SAN 

JUAN»  PUERTO  RieO 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cliairm^n. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  the  full  text  of  the_s_ute^^ 
testimony  bie  iricorpdrated  in  the  record  of  these  proceedings. 

Mr.  Gorrada.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  mle  tp  bcL  here  today  to  discUs^^ 
mittee  some  of  the  concerns  of  the  University  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
and  other  p>rivate^ihstitutiphs  iri  Puerto  Rico. 

Dr.  Pedro  Gonzalez-Ramos,  tlie  president  of  the  institutij)n,_was 
unable  to  be  here  and  asked  that  I  represent  him  in  the  proceed- 

^^fri  accordance  with  Mr.  Simon's  writtei:  request  in  terms  of 
topics  to  be  touched  on,  I  would  like  to  discuss  3prae_spe^^^ 
that  are  outlined  iri  the  written  testimony  which  was  received  ear- 
lier.     -  ^   «  ,   

The  private  postsecondary  education  m  t^uerto  Rico  has  a  very 
different  role  from  that  asspciated  with  its  counterpart  or^  ihi-: 
mainland.  The  social  responsibility  for  educating  the  low-skilled, 
hontraditional  students^  m  Puerto  Rico  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pri- 
vate institutions,  by  and  large.  This  is  a  ^eat  responsibility  be- 
cause jTia_riy_of  thpsejtuderits  come  to  u^  with  academic  deficiencies 
even  greater  than  those  being  encountered  at  the  present  time  ori. 

the  mainland^  .     ^  ______  j  -^u 

The  academic  problems  of  the?^  students  are  cbmbined  witn 
their  continuing  financial  probjei.^j  that  frequently  lead  to  high 
dropout  rates.  One  but  of  four_enterihg  students  drops^ut  by  the 
eno  of  the  first  y^ar^  and  fewer  than  1  in  4  graduate.  This_means 
that  the  private  jnstitutioiis  ha^^       invest  a  considerable  amount 

of  their  resources  in  remediating  academic,  deficiencies.  

At  the  same,  tjme^  at  the  present,  privat^^  have  high 

expenses  involved  in  curriculum  revision..  The  academic  ^ 
of  Sacred  Heart  and  most  private  instituti^ons  in  Puerto.  Rico  has 
been  in  the  liberal  arts,  but  the  new  generation  of  students  that 
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has  arrived  over  the  last  10  yeLirs  Is  demanding  prbTessibrial,  tecH- 
nical,  and  scientiric  programs,  all  of  which  are  expensive  and  re- 
quire investments  in  equipment,  facilities,  and.  faculty^  The  double- 
barreled  impact  of  having  to  deal  with  the^  high  costs  oL remedi- 
ation and  the  high  costs  of  prbressiphal/tech  pro- 
grams  represents  a  real  challenge  for  the  private  institution: 

Federal  programs  have  played  a  major  role  in  the  develdprrie^^ 

"  of  postsecondary  education  in  Puerto  Rico  over  the  last  decade,  and 
has  facilitated  dealing  with  particular  jjrdblerris"  that  we  confront 

•on  the  island,  especially  the  Pell  grant,  college  work-study  pro- 
gram, title  IlL  TRIO  prbgrarris,  science  ed 

terest  loan  programs.  Student  financial  aid  programs  have  definite- 
ly been  the  most  successful.  During  the  fall  semester  of  1982  at  the 
University  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  68  percent  of  bur  students  rjeceived 
assist_ance  frdrriOLiie  Pell  grant  program.  Many  of  those  students 
also  participated  in  the  college  work-study  program.  These  are_the 
most  important  programs  to  the  continued  strength  of  ourmstitu- 
tions  and  to  the  continued  access  of  Puerto  Rican  students  to 
higher  educ^Uion. 

The  TRIO  prbgrams  have  been  extremejy  im^ 
the  heed  for  remediation  among  our  students.  Over  half— 58  per- 
cent— of  all  entering  students  at  Sacred  Heart  scb 
one  area  of  the  college  board  exams  and  require  a  remedial  course 
iiurin.'r  their  first  year.  Twerity-fLve  perc^ 

"Qfcnts  :  ceived  specialized  help  under  the  special  services  program 
■   this  last  year. 

The  title  Hi  program  has  also  b^en  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  bur  mstitutiph  in  recent  years,  although,  at  present,  we  do 
liot  have  a  grant  under  that  prbgram.  The  attempt  last^ear  to  set 
up  Ibnger  term  grants  was  laudable  because  it  permits  better  finan- 
cial and  programmatic  planning.  Hov/ever,  we  disagree  wrth  th^ 
policy  that  permitted  grants  to  large  established  institutions  when 
smaller,  financially  starved  institutibns  were  frequently  denied 
partic  i  pat  ion.  _  « 

The  low-interest  loan  prbgrams  for  cp 
facilities  are  crucial  for  developing  private  institutions  such  as  burs 
which  have  little  br  nb_en^^  little  veverage  for  4)btaining 

large  donations  from  private  sources.  Such  loans  have  facilitated 
cbnstruction  of  the  residence  dormitory  at  Sacred  Heart,  the  ii^ 
brary,  and  the  student  center  and  sports  complex,  .Given,  the 
marked  g:rbwth  in  erirbllments  over  the  last  decade^  further  assist- 
ance is  needed  at  the  present  time  frbm  these  prbgrams  to  cbhtiriue 
^    onering  the  services  to  students. 

Based  on  these  comments^,  there  are  six  spj3ci^^^^^^ 
tidns  that  we  would  likf*  to  make  to  the  subcommittee  for  its  con- 
sideration..^  : 

One  is  to  continue  strong  support  for  student  financial  assist- 
ance, especially  the  Pell  grant  and  the  cdllege  work-study  program^ 
Since  these  are  the  most  important  programs  to  ^guarante^^  the 
access^f  ipw-incdm^^^  to  higher  education,  we 
recommend  strong  continued  support.    ____   

Twd,  td  maintain  and  increase  the  funding  levels  for  TRi0  pro- 
grams. The  special  services  and  Upward  Bdund  p^^^  offer 
much  needed  assistance  for  skills  development  among  Puerto  Rican 
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students  which  increases  their  access  to  and  retention  in  postsecon- 
dary  education. 

Three,  to  reevaluate  the  funding  priorities  of  title  III  to  empha- 
size the  institutional  needs  of  underfinanced,  private  institutions. 
Current  funding  policies  which  pefrnit  the  participatipri  of  large, 
well-financed  instiiutions  seem  to  violate  the  tradition  of  Federal 
Assistance  to^ institute   

Four,  strengthen  science  education  programs:  eurricular  develop- 
nierit  in  science  ahcL^^  and  labbratpry  renewal  are  cru- 

ciar*  needs  at-the  present  time  in  private  higher  education  in 
Puerto  Rico.  We  strongly  recommend  any  initiative  that  can  rein- 
force this  area. 

Five,  establish  tax  incentives  for  U.S.  private  industry  operating 
in  Puerto  Rico  to  give  to  Puerto  Ricari  institutions,  becau^ 
creased  private  giving  at  this  time  is  a  crucial  component  for  the 

future  deyelopme^   

Six,  strengthen  the  low-interest  loan  programs- for  instruction 
of  pbstsecondary  educatiprial  facilities  in  Pu^tp  Rico.  Since  Puerto 
Rico  has  special  needs  for  providing  new  and  expanded  physical 
facilities  to  accbmmbdate  the  enrbllment  grbwth  of  the  last  decade, 
we  recommend  that  special  consideration  be  given  to  prdvidirig 
funding  for  these  programs  that  deal  particularly  with  high-growth 


-Thank you  for  your  attention  to  these  comments  and  recommen- 
datibns.  The  access  tb  Puerto  Rican  students  to  pbstsecbridary  edu- 
cation depends  on  the  continued  strength  of  Federal  assistance  to 
higher  educatibh,  and  we  hbpe  that  you  will  maihtaih  and  imprbve 
the  programs  that  are  the  vehicles  of  this  assistance. 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Duncan,  for  your  state- 
ment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Pedro  Gcnzalez-Ramos  foliows:] 
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PUKPAKKD  StAtKMKN-T  OF  Du.  Fwmo  Gonzai.kz-Ramos,  San  Juan,  Pukkto  Rico, 

PliKSlhKXT  OK  tHK  UNIVKRSITY  OK  THK  SaCKKI)  HkAUT 

Honorable  Paul  Simon,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education,  Honorable  Baltasar  Cbrrada  del  Rid,  Resident  Conmi ssi oner  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Honorable  Roberto  Garcia,  Congressman  frbni  New  Ybrk,  Honorable  Pat 
Williams,  Congressman  from  Montana,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
nio  to  bo  here  today  to  comment  on  Hispanic  Access  to  Higher  Educatipn  in 
Puerto  Rico.     I  will  be  speaking  primarily  in  terms  of  private  higher  education 
and  in  particular  about  the  University  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  which  I  am 
President. 

Sacred  Heart  had  its  origins  in  an  all  girls  elementary  school  that  was 
founded  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  San  duan  in  -1880;    By  the  turn 
of  the  century  a  full  12  year  program  was  operating,  and  in  1935  a  college 
level  program  was  establishGd.    The  University  was -originally  founded  as  an 
educational  center  orif?ntocj  toward  the  religious  and  cultural  fonnation  of 
ybuhg  wbihen  from  we  1 1  -  to- do  fami  lies. 

In  1970  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  passed  the  ownership  and  the 
governance  of  the  University  to  a  lay  Board  of  Trustees  Wliich  currently 
oversees  it.    That  led  to  a  change  from  a  women's  college  with  an  einphasis 
in  the  humanities  to  a  coeducational  institution  with  students  from ^11 
socio-economic  classes,  offering  a  wide  range  of  professional  and  technical 
career  programs  in  addition  to  the  traditional  .disciplines.    In  1975  the 
Board  of  Trustees  authorized  to  change  the  name  frbiti  the  College  of  the 
Sacred  Hoart  to  the  University  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
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The  mission  of  Sacred  Heart  is  to  provide  higher  education  in  the 
environment  of  a  private,  non-profit.  Catholic  institution.  General 
education  constitutes  a  fundamental  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  scientific, 
professional,  and  technical  programs  are  currently  favored  by  students  as 
majors.    Through  this  combination  of  general  education  arid  specialized 
training  the  University  provides  the  highest  quality  university  education 
pbssibin  fbr^he  yburig  meri  arid  wbriieri  of  Puerto  Rico,  including  occupational, 
sbcial,  cultural  arid  spiritual  aspects.    The  University  is  primarily  devoted 
to  nieetihq  the  needs  of  traditional  and  non-traditional  students  from  the 
San  Juan  Metropolitan  area  although  students  are  also  drawn  from  other  parts 
of  the  island  and  from  foreign  countries..  The  University  mairitairis  ari 
educational  sotting  conducive  to  academic  excel lerice  arid  to  the  development 
of  personal  and  civic  respbrisibi 1 i ty  iri  the  student,  as  well  as  moral, 
aesthetic,  and  Christian  values: 

Iri  accordarice  with  Mr.  Simon's  written  request  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  a  series  of  specific  points  relating  to  Sacred  Heart  and  higher  education 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

1.    The  role  of  a  private  university  in  pbstsecbridary  education  in 
Puerto  Rico.    Private  pbstsecbridary  educatibri  iri  Puerto  Rico  has  a  very 
different  role  frbm  that  assbciated  with  its  counterpart  on  the  mainland. 
Our  students  are  primarily  drawn  from  lower  socio-economic  groups,  and 
they  tend  to  be  students  who  are  less  prepared  academically.  -High  School 
graduates  who  are  most  highly  qualified  academically  tend  tb  ab  to  insti- 
tutions in  the  U.§.  or  to  the  public  urilversity. 

The  introduction  of  the  Pell  Grarit  Program  in  19.74  offered  the' 
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opportunfty  for  tens  of  thousiirids  of  students  in  Puerto  Rico  to  attend' 
university  who  could  not  have  doiie  so  otherwise  for  financial  reasons.  In 
1974  there  were  94,000  students  In  all  postsecoridary  educafibh  in  Puerto 
Rico,  52,000  in  the  public  -.ector  and  42,000  in  the  private  sector.  Over 
the  last  nine  years  enrollnients  in  the  public  university  have  remained 
stable  while  enrollments  in  private  institutions  have  doubled  to  80,000. 
Enrol linehts  at  Sacred  Heart  have  grown  faster  than  at  any  other  major 
insti tiition,  increasing  from  2,770  in  1974  to  7,275  in  1982,  a  rate  of 
almost  200:.. 

The  social  responsibility  for  educating  thf?  low  skilled,  noh-traaif iorial 
students  in  Puerto  Rico  is  in  the  hands  of  the  private  institutions.  This 
responsibility  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  many  arrive  with  serious 
academic  deficiences.    For  example,  only  40:^  of  Puerto  Rico  students  graduate 
from  hifjh  school  in  comparison  with  7S'Z  bri  the  mainland.    Of  the  28,000  plus 
high  school  students  who  took  the  College  Bbar-a  exams  in  November",  1982  only 
10. 7i  had  a  verba  1^,  score  of  600  or  higher  needed  to  enter  the  better  iristi- 
tutions  in  the  U.S.  and  only  ^6%  scored  that  high  in  math.    Over  63/.  had  low 
(below  450)  verbal  scores,  and  over  61;';  scored  low  in  math. 

The  academic  problems  of  these  students  are  combined  with  con ti nu>^g___^ 
financial  problems  that  lead  to  high  di^^p-dut  ratesr^One^t  of  four 
enterintj  students  drops  out  by  the  end  of  the  first  year-,  arid  fewer-  than  brie 
in  four  graduate.    This  means  that  the  private  institutions  have  to  invest 
a  considerable  amo.jnt  of  their  resources  in  remediating  academic  deficiencies. 

At  the  same  time  private  institutions  are  incurring  heavy  expenses 
involved  with  cUrriculuiii  revision  and  devel bpiiierit?    The  actfdeiriic  tradition 
of  Sscr-cd  Heart  and  most  pr-ivate  inStitutibrts  iri  Puer-tb  Uicb  is  iri  the 
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liberal  "^rts ,  but  the  new  generation  of-"students  that  has  arrived  over  the 
last  ten  years  is  demanding  professional,  technical,  and  scientific  prograims. 
all  of  which  require  substantial  investments  in  equipment,  facilities^  arid 
faculty  to  prbvide»high  quality  programs.    The  dOuble-barreled  impact  Of 
havirig  to  deal  with  the  high  costs  of*  remedirition  end  the  high  costs  of 
professional/technical/scienti fic  programs  represents  a  real  challenge  for 
the  privdte  institution. 

2.    Profile  of  the  student  body  of  the  Universit)^  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

At  Sacred  Heart  we  combine  the  cbninii ttinerit  of  serving  students  from 
all  sbcib-ecoriomic  levels  with^ari  emphasis  ch  excellericei    Most  Sacred  Hrart 
students  come  from  families  with  subsi stenco-level  incomes  and  no  margin  of 
surplus  income;to  invest  in  education.    In  the  first  semester  of  1981, 
approximately  81  percent  of  the  students  qual if ied  for  and  received  some  ^ 
kind  of  financial  aid,  primarily  form  the  Pell  Grant.    That  figure  has  _ 
remained  basically  stable  ovejr  the^J^^£ive_y.ears.."^ — ' 
^____-Jrhe--yrrl^er^Tn7Tia^  policy  of  equal  opportunity  of 

access  arid  treatmerit^to  a  brOad  cr-oSs-seCtiori  of  population  groups.  Including 
rriemberf:  Of  various  ethnic,  religious,  and  national  groups,  women,  the  aged, 
and  the  handicapped.    A  survey  among  new  students  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  19fc;-82  academic  year  indicated  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  63fj  are  women  and  37%  meri.  - 

2.  72Z  come  from  the  Sari  Juari  Metrbpbl i tari-Area ^ 

3.  The  High  schbol  grade  point  average  is  2:65  in  a_ scale.of _4^Q0. 

4.  71%  eriter  the  regular,  day  program;- 12X  in  a  special  afternoon 

-•  pros'" am;  arid  I7:r-in-the  nigbt_and_Saturday_program.  

5:  76:;  enter  directli;-ft:oa]__high_.schQol;_21%  transfer  from  other 

colleges  or.universities_;__an_d_  the.  others  are  transitory. 

6:    25i_CQme_frQm_pr1ya.te.. high. schools.      

7.    Preferred  academic  departments  were  Natu.a"!  Science,  Busirinss  • 

Administration,  and  Communication. 
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keeping  ^'  -•^'i<;is  bri  excellence,  admission  standards  to  ' 

the  .requl  .r  .lav  „       -y  yere  revisea  upward  in  1979»  i^CO*  arid  1983. 
St'rJcnts  .fiu^  '.now  promise  but  who  do  not  fully  meet  the  i-egular  admissibri 
std'idards  -are  admitted  to  a  special  afternoon  program  which  gives  them  an 
bpportunicy  to  improve  their  basic  skills.    Admission  standards  at  Sacred 
Heart  are  the  highest  of  the  private,  postsecondary  institutions  on  the 
isldrid,  arid  bur  - tuderits  also  rank  Higher  on  College  Board  Scores  than  is 
the  average  for  Puerto  Rico; 


TABtE  I  .  _^  

COflPAR  I  SOj^-OF-eCL-LEGE^OARf  SCORES 
— — UrSTH.  AND  PUERTO  RICO,  1981 


Dfn£  j§ 

Verbal 

natheitia  tics 

Engl ish 

U.3.H: 

eg? 

502 

.  456 

Average. for 

Puerto  Rico 

472 

483 

435 

The  age  range  of  s*:udents  primarily  conforms  to  that  of.  the  tradi- 
tionci'  university  student  (17-21).     In  1978-79,  36  percent  of  the  entering 
students  were  frbiri  this  traditional  age.  grbup.     Iri  an  effbrt  tb  prbvide 
edufaCiohal  service  tb  greater  numbers  bf  ribri-traditional  st-jJerits,  the 
University  is  strengthening  and  expanding  its  evaninu  and  SatL.day  classes^ 

3.    Cooperative  efforts  with  private  industry. 

Local  business  leaders  play  an  important  ro1t»  c>   •       c,\^h<.''  t  Trustees 
bf  Sacred  Heart,  and  their  experience  arid  recotr.-'ieji'i*. *C i ons  """dve  iielped 
lilairitairi  close  tics  'with  private  industry.    Fbr  example,  wheri  w2  established 
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a  new  Department  of  Comum'cation  in  1981  various  business  leaders  in 
that  field  oriented  us  on  th?  design  of  the  new  program  to  insure  that 
the  new  curriculum  would  correlate  with  state  of  the  art  practices  in 
the  industry:  ■* 

«rruht,amehts  have  also  been  made  with  various  companies  to  allow 
-Students  to  work  in  order  to  gain  experience  in  the  field  before  they 
graduate.    In  like  manner  contacts  have  been  made  with  pharmaceutical 
companies  to  request  financial  assistance  for  the  natural  sciences.  We 
are  actively  interested  in  establishing  further,  cbhtihuihg  relationships 
with  private  industry,  so  that  we  can  insure  that"  our  curricular  designs 
correspond  to  nei^ds  in  the  workplace  and  to  encourage  private  industry 
to  assist  us  as  we  train  iineir  future  employees. 

We  have  encountered  difficulty  in  obtaining  financial  assistance 
from  private  Industry,  and  we  have  , found  that  contributions  from  that  '■ 
source  do  not  replace  the  federal  funds  that  have  been  lost  ^ver*  the  last 
two  years.    Since  most  large  companies  in  Puerto  RicO  Operate  under 
tax-exemption  programs,  there  is  little  or  no  tax  incentive  for  them  to 
make  contributions  to  institutions  such  as  ours. 

Neither  do  most  private  foundations  in  the  U.S.  give  to  institutions 
in  Puerto  Rico.    Many  foundations  have  a  policy  of  limiting  their 
contributions  to  the  U.S.  mainland,  and  others  limit  their  giving  to 
institutions  in  the  region  of  their  headquarters  or  primary  manufacturing 
plants,     in  the  last  5  yr>ars  the  private  colleges  and  universities  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  received  fewer  than  70  grants  from  private  foundations, 
and  many  of  those  have  been  in  the  small  grant  range  of  SI ,000  to  $10,00. 
Neither  private  industry,  nor  philanthropic  institutions,  have  been  rioted  f or ■ 
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fHeir  support  "of  private  higher  education  in  Puerto  Rico: 

4:    Success  or  failure  of  current  federal  programs. 

"         "  •  _    _  _  

Federal  programs  have  played  a  major  role  in  thp  development  of 

postsecondary  education  in  Puerto  Kico  over  the  last  decadr,  especially 

the  Pell  Grant.  College  Work  study.  Title  III,  the  TRIO  Programs,  science 

education  progr.^ms,  and  low  in^rest  loan  programs  for  construction. 

Student  financial  aid  programs  have  been  very  successful:    As  mentidhed 

earlier,  the  enrollments  in  higher  education  have  grown  by  40.000  students 

-since  the  intrbductibri  of  the  Pell  Grant,  and  most  of  that  growth  is 

directly  attributable  tb  that  program.   During  the  fall  semester,  1982, 

4.955  (68-.)  of  the  students  at  Sacred  Heart  received  assistance  from  the 

Pell  Grant,  and  7£53  {including  many  who  also  received  the  Pell  Grant) 

participated  in  the  College  Work  Study  Program:    These  ?ro  the  most  critica7 

prbgranis  fbr  the  continued  strength  of  our  institution  and  to  the 

continued  access  bf  Puerto  Rican  students  to  higher  education. 

The  TRIO  Programs  are  also  important  because  of  the  need  for 

remediation  among  our  students.    Over  half  (58%)  of  all  entertng  students 

score  low  on  at  least  one  Of  Ehe  College  Board  exams  and  require  a 

remedial  course  during  their  ::rst  year:    Because  of  the  intensive. 

individualized  nature  of  these  courses  they  are  more  costly  than  regular 

courses.    The  administrative  and  academic  cost  per  section  of  a  remedial 

course  is  SI. 755.  beybrid  the  tuition  generated  by  the  section,  compared 

to  $105  per  section  for  an  average  sectibh  bf  a  regular  cburse.  The 

Special  Services  and  Upward  Bound  Programs  provide  important  assistance 

to  the  institution  to  offset  these  costs  and  develop  stronger  programs 

tb  help  the  student  with  low  academic  skills.    Last  year  550  (25rO  of  the 
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entering  students  receiv^id  specialized  isssistance  from  the  Special  Services 
rrngran  :n  addition  to  the  regulcit'  rcnedial  prbgran  of  the  ihstitution. 

'7.,.'  III  r-rn-itM'!!  hos  been  very  iirporfant  in  the  development  of 

our  uu.tir  .-inn  in  recent  yc^rz  aUhough  We  do  not  presently  have..a  grant 

J  ;  -  _____  —  ....  ._^?_....  .  ._.   

under  that- rognif-^     'Ho  attempt  laSt  year  to  set  up  longer  term  grants 
kvas  lauojb^e  br^caUse  it  pennits  better  financial  and  progVdfnatic  planning. 
Howev^T.  v,r  Currcn:  funding  p(TlTc"ios  discriminate  against  Hispanic 
ihst  I  t-;^ii:'r'.,  j.jrtuul-vlv  private  onns  which  tend  to  have  the  .greatest 
heec^s.  Uv>'-  £m'-t^>ir,5  ot  Title  IM  funds  go  to  Historically  Black  Insti- 
tutions Tn  .^  SMOCial  -Lct^aside  which  virtually  ouarante--   thpir  participation 
in  Oxo  wo.jro-r.         rne  other  hapc1,:he  liberalized  eliqibilit  ^quir^ments 
pcnnit  t>M>  -articipat  joh  of^larqe;  established,  well-finanr^  ;  institutions, 
includinij  -^nhy  ;>ubH/ly  supported  ones,  when  small,  under-f i rianced , 
-  dovelbpuvj  ,nsrrc:irions  «.'rv  honied  participation,    ^os^  of  the  ntle  III 
,jr^nts  ui  H.'oanic  ^nstUuHons  if*  the  1982  competi  tibh -wore  made  to  two 
yo^r  uistUiitioM^  ^nt-h  is  de:ri^ental  to  the  access  of  Hispanic  students 
CC/  ^o^'r  year  pes ' socoHdar^  programs: 

t^cience  fciucatton  -irbgraril^iave  been  especially  important  to  Puertg 
Rico       iHe  past  btfcau'!^  Of  the  importance  of  science-related  high 
technology  ^'^.^^str/ on  the  >slafid.     The  eliMination  of  funding  for  these 
^^ciqr^u  fMS  t.t'on^a  scrtous  blow  tc"  curr i cul a r  development,  to  faculty 


trainu»r, .  antf  '-0  rodoriu  :  i  ng  laboratories. 

Thv  ;ow  .n:erosr  iaan  prograrn!i  for  constnictipn  of  university  facilities 
cflo.i  V..-  .lUeldp^hg.  private  t-   ■  -utions  which  have  liUle  or  rib 
^ndo*,-.rr  .-i  U^v,,ra(;e  fo/ott.  large  donations  from  private 

^aurco^.  \oT^r.^.  Hav.>  facilitated  the  ccnstructiori  of  the  r^idenc^' 
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doinitbry  at  Sacred  Heart,  the  Libral^",  and  the  Student  Center  and  Sports 
Complex:    Given  the  marked  growth  in  enrollments  over  the  last  decade.  ' 
further  assistance  is  heeded  at  the  present  time  from  these  programs. 
5,    Kecomtnendations  for-  feder-al  r*'^g^'anis. 

Based  on  my  previous  co-^ients,  I  would  like  to  make  six  recommendations 
for  consideration  by  this  Subcommittee:  j 

A.    Continue  strong  support  for  student  financial  assistance.  ^ 
especially  the  Pg))  Grant  and  College  Work  Study.    The  families  of  the  6n% 
of  Our  sf.jdeiits  who  roceived  assistance  from  the  Pell  Grant  have  little 
I  discretionary  income  to  increase  their  contribution  under  that  Program. 
Any  rulG  that  ^"^uld  significantly  increase  the  family  contribution  could  ' 
cause  hundreds  of  our  students  to  drop  out  Of  schObF because  of  not  having 
the  resources  for  the  required  inc: -ase.    Sincn  these  are  the  inost  important 
programs  to  guarantee  the  access  of  ;ow- income  Puerto  Rican  students  to 
higher  educatidh,  I  strongly  rocorunend  continued  support. 

B:    riaihtaih  and  increase  funding  levels  for  TRIO  Programs.  The 
Special  Services  and  Upward  Bound  Programs  offer  much  needed  assistance  for 
basic  ski'lls  development  among  Puer-to  Ricah  students,  which  increases  th&ir 
access  to  and  retention  in  postsecondary  institutions.'' 

C.    Re-evaluate  the  funding  priorities  of  Title  III  to  emphasize 
the  institutional  heeds  of      .  r  i  i  n.i  need ,  private  institutions.  Current 
funding  policies  permit  the  parUci;    .ron  of  large,  wei1-fi nanded  instituti'- 
while  mary  smaller*  underfiridf.         :  :.titutichs  are  hot  funded.  That 
situation  scorns  to  violate  thp  tradition  of  federal  assistance  tb- ihst1 tutidhs 
through  Title  ill.  I 
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D.    Strerigtheri  science  eaucatioh  programs. 
Ciirricular  development  in  science  and  mathematics  and 
laboratory  renewal  arc  crucial  needs  at  the  .'r*esent  time  in  private 
higner  education  in  Puerto  P.^co.     i  strongly  support  any  initiative  that 
can  jf- i riforce  this  area. 

I,    Estahlish  federal  tax  incentives  for  U.S.  private  industry 
operating  in  Puerto  Rico  to  stimulate  donations  to  Puerto  Rican  institutions 
Increased  p.'ivate  support  to  postsecondary  institutions  in  Puerto  Rico  is 
a  crucial  conp^ient  to  their  futurr  development.    The  federal  government 
could  foster  private  philanthropy  by  considering  that  issue  in  tax  laws 
rotju lilting  these  companies.  • 

F.     Strengthen  low  interest  loan  programs  fur  construction  of  * 
postsecondary  educational  facilities  in  Puerto  Rico.    Since  Puerto  Hicb 
has  special  needs  fcr  providing  new  and  expanded  physical  facilities  to 
accomniodate  ehrollment  growth  of  the  last  decade,  we  .recbnimend  that  special 
consideration  oe  given  to  providing  udditibnaV  funding  for.  low  interest 
construction  io.5ns.    The  programs  that  could  be  strengthen  for  this  Purpose 
are  the  College  Housin'  ^Mcgrom  of  the  U.S.  Depar'ment       Education  and  the 
UbAG  Prbrjrmn  of  the  Department  of  Mousing  -^nu  Urban  Development.  j 
Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  thes,-  comments  and  rccohimehdations. 
The  access  .     Puerto  Rican  students  to  postsecondary  educatibn  Jepends  on 
the  continued  strength  of  feaeral  assistance  to  higher  education,  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  maintain  and  imprbve  thG  programs  that  are  the  vehicles 
of  this  assistance. 
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Mr.  C()RuAi)A.  We  appreciate,  of  course,  both  of  you  testifying 
today.  We  have  a  few  questions  for  you. 

In  addition  to  the  Pell  grants  and  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
prograjii,  the  work-study  program,  and  SEOG,  which  are  funda- 
mentally student  aid  programs  that  benefit  the  institution  but  are 
in  lactlaiiojod  m  such  a  way  that  they  go  to  the  individual  student 
through  the_  university,  could  each  of  yoa  tell  us  which  other  of 
.these  Federal  programs  Under  the  Federal  Higher  Education  Act 
you  have  received?  Wbich  other.prograras  have  you  benefited  frbrn 
so  Jar;  and  in  v^hat  way  have J^bu  utilized  those  funds? 

Mr,  Rivera.  First  of  all,  American  College  is  a  fairly  young  insti- 
tution, and  we  have  had  for  the  past  10  years  or  so  access  to  title 
IV  {programs  and  student  financial  aid:  Although  we  have_submit- 
ted  some  proposals  for  title  III  and  special  services  programs  we 
have  n^ver  received  approval,  it  is  a  very  small  institutibn,_and  we 
didn  t  have  the  capability  for  data  gathering  and  analyses  that  are 
generally  needed  to  support  a  quality  proposal. 
-  Luckily,  last  year,  since  we  have  been  through  the  reaccredita- 
tj on  process,  we  went  into  a  very  indepth  self-study  tb  meet  accred-  • 
itintragency  standards.  We  did  gather  a  fantastic  amount  of  data 
that  helped  us  to  develop  a  5-year  dev^jlopment  plan,  which  beauti- 
fully imked  Ulto  the  title  JIIp^^^^  That  being  our  really  first 
proper     We  were  one  of  the  few  lucky  ones  who  gbt  one  that  start-  ' 
ed  just  this  April.  We  are  really  looking  forward,  like  I  said,  to  that  ^ 
project. 

Mr.  C  mKADA.  Pjsically,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  those 
mor  -  c?  M '>   inccn  is  the  grant  for? 

Rtv  .:v.  Tiie  grant  total  is  $288,000  for  an  i8-month  period, 
TH.  ci.:c>ther  i-year  period.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  getting 

the  ^ai^iie  amburH.  bf  mplriey. 

We  are  putting  most  of  that  mbh.^  iritb  sorre  development  of 
support  projects  fc^  Like  all  of  the  other  institu- 

r^ons  that  have  testified  here  in  the  private  sectbr,_we  are  an  open- 
door  'stitution.Weget  students  from  all  sorts  of  backgrounds  and 
academic  skill  levels,  Hke  we  indicated  bri  brie  of  bur  tables.  And 
we  are  gettirig  ^ludenLd  who  have  great  deilciencles  In  math  arid 
English. 

^  One  of  bUr  concerns  is  the  fact  that  the  way  we  have  traditional 
ly  been  teaching  students,  whirl,  's  the  sariie  way  they  are  being 
taught  for  12  years—L  mean  they  ;?ii:  there  in  classrooms  with  35 
Students,  the  teacher  stand?  in  front  bf  therii  arid^  for  3  hours,  they 
lecture,  they  maybe_  raise  .i  couple  of  questions,  and  that  is  ^he  end 
of  the  class.  If  there  is  enything  less  attrp.jtivo  than  that,  I  would 
lik^  to  kribw  what  it  is. 

So  we  are  interested  ?t  our  college  tb  oee  if  we  c^n  develop  alter- 
native strategies,  cbnibine  different  means,  like  computer-assisted 
instruction,  individu^ized  learning  pacl:?»ges,  cbmbjriirig  large  lec-  " 
^^M*"?  i'opr^s  with  small  discussion  groups,  and  doing  a  number  of  ex- 
periments to  see  what  can  work  with  this  grbup  bf  students. 

So  the  bulk  bf  bur  jjrogram  would  be  dedicated  to  having.^' fac- 
ulty develop  modules  and  improved  curriculum,  revise  and  update 
course  oonterit,  deve.op  clbser  ties  with  industry  and  with  profes- 
sional groups,  to  make  sbre  that  the  skills  that  we  develbp  in  our 
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stticlcMUs  will  meet  the  noecls  of  the  labor  market.  That  is  the  main 
focus  of  bUr  program.       -  . 

I  must  say  s  inethihg.  I  was  _sad  that  the  only  activity  that  wpd 
cut  out  from  the  title  III  prograni  happeheH  to  be  th-  one  thal  we 
were  also  very  Interested,  In  guidance  aric  counseling.  They  had  a 
very  peculiar' way  of  classifying  of  what  we  were  asking  for  a_s_ex- 
pansionarv  and  not  developmental.  Wc»  were  proposing  to  get  some 
speciaiized  people  tied  to  the  counseling  center  for  career  place- 
ment and  career  orientation.  I  was  very  sad  to  see  that  knocked 
out  of  the  proposal  because  I  think  that  it  links  perfectly  into  what 
we  were  trying  to  do.  Tlfis  concept  in  title  III  of  exp^^^^ 
versus  H.--  .  ■  »ntii'  ie  a  very  subjective  distinction,  ind  I_  wlsH 
thatnhe/  .  lethipi-  that  cbujd  be  done  to  deal  with  tliat  type 

.of  pi  v^'eci.  :  ■  realiy  help;  U'- a  lot. 

A  further  comment  on  other  proiXranis^we  dbri*t  have  any  other 
programs.  We  have  applied  for  this  library  grants.  They  come  to 
about  $S00:  V/e  nuj.st  have  spent  about  maybe  that  e^ 
hours  vvorkihK  a;ia  pUUing  the  proposal  together,  so  I  don*t  know 
how  .much  the  net  benefit  from  that  grant  wjU  be,  maybe  less  than 
$1        But  anvway,  we  aje  gettin  ;  someffiing.  . 

We  applied  for  a  MlSIP  program.  The  feedback  that  I  am  gettmg 
is  aleo  something  that  I  am  concerned  with.  MiSfP  is  very  interest- 
ed In  developing  programs  for  allowing  rninprLty  l^roups  to  go  int^ 
science  caret?rs,  which  is  a  very  important  program.  It  sounds  like, 
since  our  institution  does  not  have  a  bachelor,  degree  jDrbgram  in 
science  and  such,  that  that  will  make  our  case  weak.  I  tiiink  that  is 
a  very  dangerous  role  because  it  could  be  forcing  us  to  establish  a 
science  program  when,  in  fact,  what  we  should  be  doing  is  devek  p- 
irig  a  solid  foundation  for  these  students  to  correct  their  deticien- 
cies,  meet  new  ways  of  learning  science,  and  transferring!^  institu- 
tibri's  that  have  a' very  solid  science  program  and  whb  happen  to 
be— this  pvrarnid  t  irucfure  we  have.  We  have  a  lot  of  students  at 
th<^  first  and  sH:ond-year  levels.  The  third  and  fourth  y_ea_r  are  less 
students.  It  is  moL.t  expensive  because,  through  lue  filtering  proc- 
ess, less  studr-nts  move  along.  So  3-  and  4-year  programs  tend  to  be 
more  expensive.        •    _  , 

If  institutions  iiki:  us  were  net  interested  m  establisniiig  a  pro- 
grap^  u)r  evervthing,  we  are  allbwed  to  receive  funds  to  strengthen 
bur  SLience  programs  so  that  good  students  can  tjien  transfer  to 
other  unlversi5  ies  and  intb_sciehce  programs  having  covered  all  the 
materials  they  need  and  having  corrected  their  _ deficiencies 
through  our  specialized  programs  to  help  students  in  the  open-door 
program  T  think  that  would  be  a  better  payoff  for  aU.But  the  way 
it  IS  str'  '  M-d  m^vr,  ^  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  set  up  a 
science  •     nid  then  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  fund  it 

That  St         n       a  very  pbbr  way  of  using  resources.  ^ 

To  -I.  n  our  experience  with  instkutibhaL  gn-m^^  is  2 
montiv  ^  o  are  lookin:g_for  a  -.:-y  to  gets>jme  acMitional  fund- 
ing with  i>\iwr  projects  we  have  subi.utted  for.  But _so  far,  we  are 
really  looking  into  now  things  to  develop  according  to  the  programs 
that  we  have.  _    _  : 

Mr  CoFRADA.  Mr.  Duncan,  what  has  been  o^our  experience,  or 
the  exper  ence  of  the  eoilege  oFthe  Sacred  Heart,  with  reference  to 
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instituybiuil  Ki-iMits -  tliat.  is  grants  ander  the  different  programs 
other  than  the  i;tudent  ajd  grants? 

Mr,  Duncan. -Sacred  Heart  has  participated  in  a  number_of  thi^ 
tMg  ier  edacatjcn  programs  over  t-ie  last  decade,  inclading,  as  x 
me.Uioned  in  my  testimony,  title  IJI.  special  5:ervices,  and  biligual 
educatiori:  Ihei-i^^have  been  other _grants  from  the  Department  of 
i^nergy,  Irom;  HUD.  and  so  on.  So  there  have  been  a  number  of 
arexis^n  which  grants  have  been  rriade. 

Recently,  the  participation  has  been  primarily  in  special  services 
and  m  bihri^al  educatibrL  We_have  recently  had  a  grant  approved 
under  the  MISIP  program,  which  Dr,  Rivera  was  mentioning  in 
collaboration  with  the  Cdlegib  Technologico  del  Municipio,  the  mu- 
nicipal .technological  college:  That  will  he  a  cddoeratiye  program  in 
vvhuh  the  two  schools,  the  technological  college  whicii  does  not 
nave  _cv  . science  department  as  guch,  will  be  workm^  with  Sacred 
Heart  in  terms  of  developing  science  instruction,  and  asingvjtiiucli_ 
oi  the  cprnpu^er-assisted  instractioTi  which  we  developed  under  an 
earlier  _MISIP  grant  sbme_^/ears  ago.  That  material  will  now  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  technological  college  and  made  availa- 
ble, to  their  students. 

So  our  evperionce  has  spanned  TRIO  programs,  title  III,  science 
education,  a Tid  even  low-interest  loan  programs  for  construction. 

r  M  ^'P*^^^'^'^^-  '^^s  been  said  here  before  that  about  50  percent 
Jf  all  those j:tudents  graduating  from  high  school  in  Puerto  Ric'o 
who  go^n  to  college  fail  or  drop  out  after  the  first  year  in  college 
it  also  has  oeen  stated  that  many  of  those  who  remain  receive  lib- 
eral arts^  education  or  social  sciences,  but  then  they  are  not  able  to 
Und  a  job  in  the  Puerto  Rico  job  market  because  they  do  not  have 
either  the  techpoiogical  preparatidri  or  vocational  education  that 
miiy  be  required  ipr  what  the  job  market  is  able  to  offer  td  tliem, 
while  there^  may  be  an  excess  of  students  whb  come  out  with  de- 
grees m  let's  sr;_  the  social  sciences  or  hunianities^ and  other  disci- 
plines wlio  are  not  able,  to  a  jdb  br  whb  may  have  to  work  in  ^ 
sonv  I njng  differt.  t  rather  than  working  in  the  fields  for  which 
they  were  academically  prepared. 

J  wduld  Hke  to  have  from  both  of  you  your  thoughts  and  iH-^-^ 
conr  .rnin;j  how  these  problems  rduld  be  addressed. 

ivir.  RfyKKA^  First  of  all,  in  the  particular  crse  \a  >-er-a-ar; 
ege^nght  frojn  tne  beginning  when  this  instit=  •  .  was  estab- 
lished, dui-jhilbso.hical  document  or  proposition  s  that  we  were 
go^ng  to  establish  programs  leading  tb^^a^bbr  market  tieups.  in 
other  words,^our_cuiriculum,  although  it  is  based  on  liberal  arts 
and  a  humanistic  foundation,  is  oriented  tbward  professiondl  ca- 
reers that  are  jn  derriand  in  our  economy. 

So  we  have  tried.  1  tell  yuu.  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  L-cause 
the^^tudents^vvho  come  tc  the  transfer  program  would  like  Ub  to  e^^-^ 
tablish  schools  of  education,  schddls  bf  natural  sciences,  and  social 
scieno^s  But  we  havp  remained  firm  in  oar  original  charter  and 
the  proposition  that  we  should  remain  a _specialized  institntfon. 

In  that  sense,  we  have  that  type  of  condition,  because  the 

students  who.  come  (or  other  programs,  hbpiefu I ly,  a^  we  keep  devel- 
oping this,  transfej  program,  they  will  stay  with  us  for  a  couple  bf. 
yeAr^-jaa  then  transfer  to  another  iristitutibn. 
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!  think  that  institutions  in  PUt-rU)  Rico,  from  my  convej-satiyns 
with  other  academic  deans  and  college  presidehts,  we  are  all  aware 
of  this  problem.  Many  institutions,  I  think,  have  been  workmg^pn 
this  issue  and  are  trying  to  establish  solme  tie-iris  betw^^^^  pro- 
urams  in  the  social  sciences  and  some  practical  applications,  i-or 
example,  let's  say  If  you  are  m:ajoring  in  psychology^  maybe  you 
should  take  some  courses  in  management  because  the  loundatioii 
or  management  science  is  social  sciences.  So  there  are  jnany  link- 
ages that  cbUld  be  established  between  liberal  arts^  humaniLies, 
and"  social  sciences  programs,  and  rriore  professional  programs.  _ 

I  have  to  say  something.  I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  empha- 
sis on  professional /technical  programs.  I  recognize  the  fact  tha$ 
bebnle  Studying  in  the  social  sciences  and  JH  the  humanities  and 
other  fields  are  having  a  tough  time  findingjobs.  But^  when  you 
read  surveys  and  studies  done  about  people,  for  example,  m^m^ 
aeement,  executive  positions  and  all  of  that,  people  who  lend  j.o 
iiTove  faster  and  with  the  proper  sMl Is  tend  .,:  iOmetimes  _^^ 
very  often^^l.uve  btiCkgrounds  in  those  fields  because  they  devel- 
ooed  same  stvles  or  prospectives  or  the  capability  of  analyzing 
things  from  a  multidimensional  framework.  Thos?  things  are  very 
valuable  to  our  society.  We  cannot  ;.roduce  technocrats.  It  would  be 
very  risky  in  the  future  for  our  socei}  to  follow  that  route.    ^     _  _ 

So  we  have  to  Imd  ways  to  combine  .md  not  let  go  too  much  Witfi 
ttial  idea  of  market  linkages,  rcoine  from  an  institution  which  is 
very  oriented  to  that.  But  we  have  to  find  a  balance  there  bpcause 
the  risk  WOUld  be  tremendous  for  our  society.    .  . 

Mr.  CoRiiAOA.  In  that  respect,  let  me  say  that  i  belieye^that  ,t  is 
as  danger'  us  for  a  community  to  educate  people  m  fields  Lor  which 
there  Is  no  demand  in  the  lob  market,:  c-s  there  -.-  p.N<r  a  danger  m 
he  community  to  educate  m  the  high  techriblogy  field  the  techno- 
crats who  w.;  need  but  which  then  place  the  community  ,n  charge 
of  people  who  are  devoid  of  ihe  fundamental  humanistic  value  • 
that  will  insure  that  technology  will  be  th^re  to  addres|  the  prob- 
len-s  of  man  rather  than  the  problem^  of  tne  machine.  The  ma- 
chine and  man  have  tn  work  together.  Technology  .is  only _a^  m^ns 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  humankind  rather  than 
HKiRlng  the  uiar^  a  cog  of  that  machine  and  ^evelojiing  a  highly 
matorialistic,  highly  productive  society  which  may  be  abIe_to  have 
T  vt'rv  high  1"  p;.>  of  products  and  material  and  a  so  u  very  high 
output  of  p:  vchopaths  a.id  people  with  mentaj  health  problems,  a 
lhumani  '.ed  society.  1  thin',  that  definitely  a  balance  m  that  sense 

i\fr  T^uncan.  would  you  like  to  add  something  on  this  point? 

Mr    i)iNc  :xN.  The  concern  about  the  tradition  of  ih '3 -  private 
schools  being  in  the  liberal  arts  or  the  number  of  stud'^nts  m  social 
sc  e  ces  and  humanities;  at  the  pn     nt  time  I  thmk,^  is  somethmp_ 
SiU  relates  more  to  what  existed  r     imber  of  years  than  the  reali- 

^^^r'g.llS^^^^uS'th.  Sacrec    :3art  in  ithe  humc  .ti^iand  in 
th^^cial  sclix^nces  at  the  P'^f ,time-in  t>ie  humam 
something  like  approximately    .-,()  majors  cut  of  7  .5 00  |  "d^nte 
'social  sciences,  the  number  is  in'  the  area  _of  ;  2.,  and  f.Ul)  stuclQn^s 
m  .ioring  in  a  I  «f  the  area.s  of  the  sociaLsc.enCes   agmri,  out  of 
S  students.  So  we  are  talking  about  a  number  that  is  approxi- 
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mcUely  10  poi-ccnt  of  our  total  enroliment  that  ydU  will  find  in 
these  two.  areas. 

Most  of  bur  students  are  in  business  adminifc:tratich.  cbrirrj  jpi^^^. 
tion.s,  natural  sciences,  tochnical  programs.  In  YixcU  ono  of  the^cVn^ 
cer_iLV  particularly  among  faculty  members  now,  is  the  drift  toward 
techncai  and  professional  programs  which  is  beginning  to  raise  the 
rear  that  perhaps  there  are  gaps  in  the  humanities  arid  iri  the  lib- 
eral learning  tradition  which  has  been  an  important  part  of  private; 

.  higher  education.    ■  - 

.  How  can  this  situation  be  dealt  with?  There  are  concerns  io  find 
how  vou  link  between  humanities  major  and  employment  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  things  that  has  been  suggested— at  Sacred  Heart  ' 
a^Min.  it  IS  not  something  that  can  be  mandated,  but  it  is  some- 
thing^ ttuU  has  been  commented  bri  a_rid  suggested  to  students— s'^u- 
deni>  who  are  interested  in  niajoring  in  the  humanities,  for^^xam- 
ple,  might  consider  preparatibri  in  the  area  of  tourism,  which  Ber- 
hajps  would  facilitate  at  a  later  point  their  employment  in  the  tour- 
ism industry  because  of  their  lariguage  skills.  We  havB  one  of^the  ' 
tew  F  rench  programs  on  the  island:  A  student  whbjs  trilingSal 
t>p:^THsh.  Englis»x.  arid  Frerich,  I  would  say  has  a  marketable  ?kin 
m  the  touris'^  industry. 

in  the  social  sciences,  brie  bf  the  things  that  v/e  are  trying  to  de- 
velop, and  which  Dr.  Rivera  also  mentioned,  is  the  link  with  man- 
agement: Obviously,  a  persbn  who  has  social  science  training,  the 
ability  to  know  how  to  analjze  situations,  statistical  data  and  that 
sort  of  thing  IS  a  special  skill  which  can  help  the  person  :n  a  man- 
agement-level position. 

-  One  of  the  coricerri.s  also  if  knowing  that  social  leaders  frequent- 
ly have  come  from  the  backgrounds  of  law,  v/hich  f  u^<:  within 
social  science  arid  the  humajiiijes— and  I  know  the  bacK  .ound  of 
the  chairman  at  our  meeting  today  is  in  sbcial  science—one  bf  the 
concerns  is  to  make  sure  that  we  are  producing  students  who  will' 
coiumue  lo  provide  this  leadership  in  the  future. 

jvir.  mvERA.  I  wbuld  like  to  add  something.  If  we  are  as  con- 
c^rpedp as  I  know  we  are  and  we  should  be— with  this  issue  of 
technology  arid  prepa        for  the  economy  and  the  job  market,  one 
oI  _the  things  that  we  find  most  difficult  wheri  we  are  trj^iig  to  deal 
with  that  pririciple  which  we  all  e^ree  with  is  that  there  is  no  in- 
formation.  To  expect  that  an  institution  bf  higher  education,  a 
small  'nstitutiori,  cari  db  sbrt  bf  a  feasibility  study  to  determine  the 
npeds  ol  the  economy  or  someching  like  that  is  really  sbmethlng 
that  lb  not  realistic.  It  wbuld  take  thousands  of— the  Government 
btfi^es  are  trying  to  do  that  and  they-don't  everi  have  the  budgets 
LD  do  that:  So  wheri  ybU  go  around  Government  offices  trying  to 
irlr.v.^"^^*^^^  studies  are  there,  what  projection::  are  there  fbr  the 
1990s  of  xv^hat  our  ecbribmy  will  look  like  s^^  that  we  can  plan  ^ 
aht  -d,  wlial  types  of  programs  we  should  br  thinkirig  bf,  there  is 
no  data  or  minimum  data.  '  ; 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Maybe  you  rould  work  through  the  Puertb  Rico 
Association  of  Coll  ^es  and  Uriiversities.  J  know  that  you  belong  to 
that  brganization,  Of  course,  in  the  Department  of  JEducatibri  iri 
Puerto  R'co.  the  University  of  Puertb  Ricb,  and  _the_ Economic  De- 
velbpm^i.^  Adriiinistratibn,  as  well       the  Planning  Board,  there 
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are  obviously  slatisacs.  data,  and  other  information  that  cbuia  be 

^'^But"l  am  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  {act,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  cbmmunicatidn  between  those  who  are  engaged 
in  Puerto  Rico  in  postsecondf  ry  ed\. cation^  particuiaiky  the  pnvate 
field  and  the  agencies  of  the  Governnient  of  Puerto  Rico  in  bejn^ 
able'tb  work  together  so  that  there  could  be  a  mor«^  comprehensive 
approach  in  addressing  the  education  needs  of  oui-  .ommunity. 

1  have  one  final  question  to  each  oi  ybU,  In  your  institati^^^^^^ 
what  is  the  percentage  of  dropouts  after  the^ first  year?  In  other 
words  what  is  your  experience  in  terms  of  the  mimber  of  college 
students  who  come  to  your  institution  arid  then  either  fail  or  drop 
out  or  leave  school  after  the  first  year?  Do  yon  have^a  very  high 
percentage  in  this?  It  appears  that  the  average. overall  is  about  50 
percent.  What  is  your  statistical  experience?  ^ 

Mr  Rivera.  Ours  v  iries  from  25  to  30  pyrcent  turnaround. 

Mr.  GORRADA.  Hov>  .  bbUt  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.' 

Mr!  Duncan:  Twenty-five  percent,  _  .  _  . 

Mr.  CoKKAUA.  Twenty-five  ^percent  would  drop  or  fail  in  the  tirst 

year'  -  '-- 


Mr.  Duncan.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  yes,  sir. 
Mr  G}kha;^a:  Mainly  to  what  dplybu  attribute  these  iailures.^^ 
Mr   Riv£ka.  Frankly,  the  main;  issue  would  be  the  economic 
issue  Mo.st  of  those  students,  they  drop  out.  We  have  exit  inter- 
views to  see  what  is  happening  and  if  we  can  do  anything  about  _it 
(t  is  mainly  that  they  areiust  going  to  look  for  a  job. ^T^^^^ 
are  pressed  hard  for  income  and  they  are  just  going  to  look  around 
and  see  if  they  can  find  something.  If  they  are  studying  on,a Jul  - 
S  schedule,  or  even  a  part-time  schedule,  they  have  ^^^^^^  flexibil- 
ity to  go  to  interviews,  arid  to  job  hunt.Gften  they  do  that.  . 

I  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the  second  reasoris— arid  there  is  some 
data  here— is  to  go  to  the  States.  — 

Mr  CORRSDA.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  factor  that  perhaps  they  were 
pushed  by  their  families  and  by  certain  Pftterns  in  pur  cuiture 
that  say  that,  if  you  graduate  frbrri  high^  school,  you  have  on 
to  study  at  the  university,  and  if  you  don^t.  you  are  go  ng  to  be 
-lething  less  than  what  society  expects  from  you,  ^and^h^t  they 
riiav  be  just  yielding  to  this  kind  of  pressure,  everi  thoi^h  there  is 
oot  a  personal  interest  or  commitment  to  a  postsecondary  educa- 

^'^Mr  Rivera.  That  was  our  hypothesis  when  we  started  pur  self- 
s^udv  research  project.  We  did  some  iriterviewmg^with  our  stu- 
dents and  we  had  a  questionnaire  in  which  some  of  this  intorma;^ 
tksn  is  on  one  of  the  tables  of  bur  prbfile.  We  found  that  only  4  per- 
cent of  bur  students  very  frankly  said  that  they  were^therc  . to 
Dlease  their  oarents,  join  their  friends,  and  they  had  nothing  else 
fo  db  That  is  oiily  4  percent.  We  thought  it  was  a  much  higher 

*''^The  bulk  of  then,  although  they  have  Ibte  of  deficiencies^ an^^ 
th-  y  recognize  them,  and  they  are  reaU^>-  aware  of  th^  fact  that^ 
unless  they  ge^  some  training  arid  they  find _a  way  to  correct  those 
deficiencies  fp  language  skills  and  quantitative  reasoning,  .iiey  are 
,S  go?ng  to  find  d  job.  They  knbw  that.  They  would  ratbe^  be 
so-'--vhere  els-  maybe,  But  they  know  that.  Uriless  they  stick,  hold 
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are 
at 


.^Tst'^nin'/tn       Ifeo.Ufe'H  the  process-and  learn  something,  they  j 
just  gping  to  be  joining  the  group  of  unemployed  I  think  th¥t 

ymous  qulio  J'^^  '^^^^  —     was  an  .non^ 

fK Ji^f?  "^^^  — frank  in  many  other  things.  One  of  the  thinfr^ 

n,^''  -'""iS*',  ™e  qoe»tion  was  tfiiad  enbugli  to  inciude  all  ijf 

■■If  ili^-^spips"-  nsms."- 

.vi!;    'Jt^NCAN.  The  same  Uiing  holds  in  terms  of  there  is  a  hir^h 
frequency  of  financial  or  family  prcbJems  that  are  ci'tprf  hv  fL 
dents  as  reasons  for  dropping  out.  Many  time,  the  i^M  Si  tS' 
Many  times  a  wage  earner  becomes  ill  Ld  the  Sude't  hS  to  dnfp 

would  be  getting  a  guaranteed  student  loan-that  J  ^tufenffinarT 

thil  rl^^^^-^-^"  °^  themselves  during  that  course  of  a  vear 
th|t  u(,.ild  cause  2o  percent  of  them  to  drop  out?  ' 

rhfrfi  i'lPt u  ^^'1^  *hat  sometimes  theve  were  in  fact 
changes.  Although-and  I  Was  mentioning  this -these  are  th  n^^ 
^^^^'^^  "^^y^^y  stndenti  1  JuspeS  lhat  is  haf 
F.^,=f^f-^  ^r"  ^'•e  Suggesting,  is  that  the  student  encounters 

thSSThaf  iSrha'S'^f  "^'^  ^1  T"'  ^"^^'•^^  the"  institut  on 
cninKinjg  that  perhaps  it  was  going  to  be  easier  to  oursup  h  hmh^r 

education  degree,  and  finds  it  is  rnore  difffcnlt  than  S  ant^paV  ' 

IrP  Uhi"'^  "^luy  times  that,  combined  with'financial  sacrifices  Sat  ' 

!s         i-iiiiiST  sSlli 

^'^r^rn.^J-^  on  very,  very  tight  financial  arrangernl^te  °  ^ 
iJ^'h^^JS  l^J^S."!?  V'lf^^^fthesl  stUdlt^gp  to  col- 


teed  student  loan  and  will  take  then  a  year  of  sorrnf  fnrr^H^f^ 

^V^'  W  t°  ^  a  S  a^d  °Jo  ^.SShinf  that 

would  be  human  y  meaningful  by  continuing  their  el  ilSon-and 
then  they  get  a  job  a  year  later,  and  they  j^st  accrf    She  job  and 
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k>-u-e  the  university  which  Uioy  were  not  verj^  mxich  4 nt^ rested  In 

thought,  and  I  would  like  to  have  ybur  reactmn  t^^  iX.^ 

Mr  Duncan.  I  think  that,  in  terms  pLa  logical  haman_chw^^^^ 
-  ^Vitfint  when  he  or      >  graduates  from  high  school,    J^ced  w_ith 

resylt  p!  certain  um  _      conrronted  with  that  choice  or 

Poll  trr>int  and      on  ior  tuithor  training.  --  --  ^.ux- 

But  n  hi  present  time,  it  is  basically  one  or  the. other.  , 

■™MrR,'»™rw£at°ieads  mi  to  tKihk  thBt  miy  pot  be  the 

itp^riif  s:isiiSil 

freshmen  g™^?  ^hat  .itKor  iJ^^perceni  ^  were  just  hunting 

vpnr  befcire  then  I  wou  d  say.    Well,  maype  t.ney  wei^c  a  | 

I-   ..Te^St'  rtr      *n»S  Ml^0Se  ooUye^^^ 


'  H      ■^f-ce.lbe^      u  have  46  pScent  of  them  who  have  dro 

S^^the  y^nfyrSl'no  fllincSf aid^rogram^  provides  for  that  on 
they  were  a  little  bit  angry-undex^^^^^ 

.?S5 
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govern nient^ brings  them  from  the  little  villages  higher  up  on  the 
moantnins  down  to  the  plaza,  and  our  college  bui  takes 'them  frbrti 
the  jjlaza  to  our  camp-is.  They  bring  them  back  at  2:30  ih  the  after- 
noon; 

is  perfect,  beaiuse  then  they  have  leisure  time  to  go  to  the  1'- 
briiry,  and  to  particip  ate  ih  cultural  activities.  It  ended  up  in  a 
very  successful  project.  It  Is  costing  the  institution,  but  when  we 
^^'.^°wn  to  ^calculate  what^^  Jose  the  students 

and  having,  to  find  replacements,  definitely  the  bus  was  nbthine 
and  we  were  saving  those  students  from  joining  the  unemployment 


two  Kilometers  every  day  to  go  to  school.  I  lived  near  enough  not  to 
need  trxin&portatiori,  but  _I  walked  two  kilometers  every  day  In 
high  schooL  my  father  sent  me  to  Ponce.  I  Used  to  take  a  bus  in 
Ciales  every  weekend  to  go  balck  to  Ponce  where  i  boarded.  I  was 
an  intern  there  in  school.  It  took  that  bus  4  hdUrs  to  go  from  Ciales 
l^.lZ-'^^:  '^^'^^^  than _it  takes  me  now  to  come  from 

Washingtori  to  ^San  Juan  in  a  plane,  -3  hours  and  20  minutes 
Anyway,  we  had  a  stron;?  mdtivatibh  to  study. 
Mr.  Williams: 

Mr.  WiLUAMs:  Mr:  Chairman,  the^e  Jtories  about  how  it  was 
when  we  went  to  schooi  remind  me  of  the  cartoon  I  saw  the  other 
day  m  a  magazine:  A  father  was  walking  his  little  boy  to  school 
and  the  snow  was  very  deep.  It  was  about  knee-deeu  orvthe  father 
gnd  It  was  about  up  to  chin  level  on  thejjttie  boy.  The  caption 
below  the  cartoon  had  Jhe  father  down  at  thfe  little  child 

saying.  Quit  yaur  complaining.  When  I  was  your  age,  I  walked  to 
school  in  snow  .clear  Up  to  hero.'* 

_  Do  we  have  statistics  from  tn-  island  that  compare  employment 
j^/  ^  noncollege  gradL*  ^te^  a_nd  hi^H  school  graduates^ 
Mr.  Rivera..  Qn^page  7,  I  p:c  -nted  to  you  the  latest  statistics  we 
were  able  to  get  from-  the  Lrbor  Department.  It  is  table  i  of  our 
presentation  Thpt  is  EmpLn)  y  Desempleo— th-t  is  jobs  arid  unem- 
ployment—March  1983.  Yv>r  v^v  see  how^tn only  place  where 
there  is  ii  digit  in  the  Vs  is  wb^  people  he  r  13  years  or  more 

01  educat-on.  _ 

_If  j^tm  look  at  bu£^  Ecpnbn  i^  nn:*;  to  iiij  Governor  of  1981, 
there-_i3  a  very  interesting  analysis  ui  how  bur_iabor  market  has 
been  changing  arid  how  jobs  ^k^^^  it  is  happening  iai  New 

York  an_d_  other  places— jobs  for  the  uris!.illed  arid  the  semiskilled 
?^%^LSf.PPeanng^very Jiuickly.  If  a  person  cannot  read  instructions 
in  Ji^nghsh  and  they  cannot  deal  with  some  equipmerit  arid  follow 
inst  tactions  and  do  other  types  of  tasks,  they  just  won't  get  a  job 
hen  you  consider  that  12  percent  v]::  35  percerit  or  ^0  ber^ 
cen  ,,  which  is^J^e  unofficial  urieril[3lbyment_rate,  it  pays  to  ha\'  n 
pos:secondary  Education.  It  increases  substantially  your  chances  of 
get:ingajob.   

Mr.  CoRRADA.  WbUld  yoa  yieZd  for  1  second? 

5  [r.  Williams.  Yes. 

Vr:  CoKR^DA.  I  thirilc  thv,je_fc:tatistics  are  very  significant:  If  vou 
Oivlu  study  7  to  9  years  in  school,  which  mearis  cbriipletinff  the 
nghth  grade  or  ninth  grade,  the  rate  of  unemployment  wouid  be 
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2  percent;  for  those  who  cbiiiplWl^  years,  24:6  percc  ,  and  for 
those  who  complete  IS  or  more  jyears— which  means  tnose  who  go 
to  college— the  rate  oF  unemployment  comes  down  to  percent. 
So  it  pa^-s  to  go  to  college,  „  ^ 

Mr:  Rivera.  Definitely.  And  the  impact  oil  our  economy  with  get- 
ding  skilled  people  is  very  high. 

Mr:  GoRRADA.  I  yield  back.    ^  .  . 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is- the.  average  salary  of  professors  in  each 
of -yourinstitutLons?  Mr.  Rivera?    .  

Mr  RivERA_We  pay  full-time-faculty_with  master  s  degree  and 
instructors  rank  $925  a  month.  They  must  teach  lo  hours,  have  b 
office  hours,  and  be  available  at  least  four  other  hours  a  week  A^r. 
administrative  departmental  tasks  and  activities.  So  it  la  25  hours 
a  week  of  being  physically  there.  You  have  to  add  all  of  the  tinie 
they  take  to  correct  exams,  evaluate  their  students,  and  prepare 

their  lessons.  _    ,  ,  — i  ^ 

Mr  Williams;  Is  that  salary  comparable  with  the  other  postsec-.. 
ondary  institutions  on  the  island?     ~  w  ^ 

Mr  Ri\^RA.  I  would  iay  that  it  fluctuates.  iVe  are  a 
below  UPR  but  at  UPR  they  teach  four  courses  a  semister  1  don  t 
know  about  the  iai^ries  of  other  institutions.  Bu^^^  or  JG5.r„  ev- 

eryone  is  close  to  $1,090,.  Up  or  down  ^aybe  $^  or  $75.  Wheji.^gu 
corripare  that  to  the  salaries  in  the  States-we  have  an-inflatioa 
rate  which  is  higher,  we  ifnpdrt  everythinr;  we  use,  which  is  a  lot  ot 
cost— it  ddesnt  really  pay.  ^-  ir-^^o 

Mr  Williams.  Is  that  comparable  with  your  institution.''  ^_  _  _ 
Mr  Duncan.  Our  salaries  are  on  a  scale  based  on  the  academic 
preparation  of  the  person,  the  academic  rank,  and  so  on.  An  ^assist- 
ant professor  will-earn  $14,0(50  or  $15,000  a  yparj  an  asso^^^^ 
fessor,  $18,000;  a  full  professor,  $22,000.  The  instructor  with  ajnas- 
"  ter  s  degree  is  aboui— I  don't  remember  the  exact  figure  number— 
$18,000  a  year,  something  in  that  range.  j  j  iu„ 

Mr  Williams.  On  Friday,  one  of  the  witnesses  recommended  the. 
forminR  of  a  consortium  between  mainland  colleges  and  universi- 
ties serving  areas  with  a  considerable  Hispanic  population  and 
island  counterparts.  It^was  suggested  tl^t  sjJch  a^consortia  cpy^^ 
examine  and  attempt  to  find  solutions  for  a  number  of  probl^^^^^^ 
that  were  experienced  by  institutions  servmg  signiticant  popula- 
tions of  Hispanics.  _  ;  _  __  x  ^  o 
Would  either  or  both  of  you  care  to  commfrtt  on  that  suggestion/ 
Mr  Duncan.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we_hc>ve  begun  expiormg 
possitiiities  of  consortiumrtype  arrangements^  ccK^perat^  ai^ 
ments,  locally  with  this  recent  P^OJ?^a^l  we  have  with  the 
logical  eollege  of  San  Juan.  The  Un;versity  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is 
definitely  open  and  very  interested  in  the  p^ssibihty  of  est^ 
collaborative  arrangements  which  caL  benefit;  our  students.  1  hat  is^ 
one  of  the  things  that  is  an  alternative  ^^o^.^trf  ngthem^^^^ 
and  helping  students  gain  clear  access  to  higher  education  facilities 
than  could  be  the  case  through  what  only  one  institution  has.  ^^^^^  , 

There  is  another  collaborative  project  whici.I  might  mention  in 
the  area  of  science  education  which  is  funded, by  the  National  be 
ence  Foujidation,  a  Resource  Center  on  Science  and  Engineering, 
which  is  through  the  Rio  Piedras  campus  of  uPR. 
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ho  there  u IV  some  exaniples  of  that  going  on,  although  it  is  an 
area  Jii.at  certainly  could  be  dealt  with  much  more. 

Let  nie  make  one  comment  in  relation  to  this:  Tniking  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  U:S:  mainland  institutions,  I  found  that 
rtiost  of  them  had  been  amazed  that  we  have  the  level  of  coHabora- 
tion  that  we  have  here.  For  example,  there  i^  an  Association  of 
Uiuver^sity  Presidents  which  maintains  open  and  active  communi- 
auion  b-tween  all  of  the  institutions;  My  experience  has  been,  with 
whai  1  know  of  institutions  in  the  Slates,  that  kind  of  thing  nor- 
niHriy  doos  not  occur,  that  kind  of  coUaboratJve  arrangement  at  the 
pres'  iential  level  - Very  clearly,  there  are  cooperative  arrange-' 
mei:ts  between  U.S.  institutions,  but  i  think  the  level  of  codpera-j 
tion  that  we  have  here,  given  the  limitations  of  the  academic'v 
anmlal m  the  acad.emic  institution  which  tends  to  be  sometimes^ 
protecting  turf  and  being  quite  concerned  about  internal  oper- 
ations, given  that  kind  of  preoccupation,  I  think  that  the  level  of 
cooperation  that  exists  here  is  favorable  in  comparison  to  what 
exists  In  other  areas. 

Mr,  RivKKA.  I  definUely  think  that  consortia  and  this  type  of  in- 
teraction has  to  be  the  norm.  I  commented  already  that,  with  some 
gl  the  college  presidents  a  while  ago,  especially  when  we  receive 
our  symbolic  checks  for  title  III,  everyone  is  being  given  funds  to 
do  the  .^ame  thing.  They  just  mentioned  that  they  just  prepared 
some  r  terials,  computer-assisted  instructibn  mbdules  for  science, 
and  we  wjre  iust  given  funds  to  do  the  same  thing.  It  is  sad  sdme^ 
^  times  to  find  that  we  are  2  miles  away  and  reinventing  the  wheel  - 
^^'^ry  ^^'€^_e&-_  __ 

I  think  that,  although  the  attitude  of  everyone  here  in  principle 
is  very  pro  ihteri^ctj  there  is  definitely  the  problem- of  competi- 
t;on  and  turf  protection,  like  Ronald  just  mehtiphed^  I  think  that 
•  i^'j;  ,^rUv  on  l^rida^^  tJiere  weie  four  islands.  Hr^  was 
talking -about  the  private  sector,  the  public  sector,  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schbbls._I  think  there  a-e  as  many  islands  as  institu- 
tions on  our  postsecondary  level.   

_  I  think  much  more  needs  tb  be  done.  If  I  can  go  back  to  the  point 
that  I_ raised  ber(»re,  that  type  of  more  cooperative  attitude  will  be 
fostered  when  we  can  get  aid  tb_  institutions  to  control  their 
growth.  We  are  all  tuition  dependent.  And  as  long  as-we  are  de- 
pendent on  tuition— I  wouJd  love  tb  share  everything  I  have  with 
the  cbl lege  next  door,  but  I  know  that  if  I  do,  I  mav  los/^  1,000  stu- 
dents, and  that  would  knock  out  a.thirJ  bf  my  bUdge;  J:  is  that 
^yp^  of  ^pressure  that_we  are  working  under  since  we  are  ail  de- 
pendent on  tuition  income. 

If  tliere  could  be  a  way— and  l  am^sure  that  we  could  find  some 
ways^to  stimulate  or  give  rewards  to  those  who  share  and  tb  pr(> 
dace  more  interaction,  I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
long  run  would  save  a  lot  of  money.  _ 

Mn  Williams.  I  would  suggest,  too,  that  some  of  that  competi- 
tibh  IS  more  prevalent  among  private  institutions  than  it  is  public 
institutions^  On  the  mainland,  our  public  mstitutions  are  required  • 
to  cooperate  through  t^      State  consortiums,  through  the  State  de- 
partment of  education^ 

M**-  RIVERA.  I  am  ^  the  private  institutions.  The  UPR 

cannot  accommodate  everyone: 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  am  coin'inced— I  know  sqm^^ 
don't  join  ilie  in  this— I  am-convinced  that  competition  in  educa- 
tion is  in  the  best  interest  pJ^SducaUb  "^^^^^^.^  "?^^^ 
shurin^  arrangement,  Avhich  you  find  more  of  in  public  ihstitutions 
oi'  higher  education  than  you  do  in  private  institutions  of  higher 
education,  leads  to  both  mofe  efnciency  and  lower  costs.   ^  

Mr.  RiVKKA.  I  agree.  Sorrie  element  of  competition  is  useful  in  the 
sense  that  it  produces  diversity  and  other  things.  But  in  terrns  of 
dealing  with  the  types  of  problerns  that  we  deal  with  in  Puerto 
i^ico,  and  they  are  very  similar  across^ in_stitutioris,  I  think  there 
should  be  some  constraints  placed  on  that  competition, 
^^ut,  again,  it  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  bur  iricbme  comes  from 
/tuition.  , 
'  Mr.  WuxiAMS.  What  authority  does  the  public  State,,education 
agencies  have  over  your  spendiing  patterns? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Nbhe.  '  ^  - 

Mr.  RiVEKA^  'I'he  eouncil  on  Higher  Education  has  an  office, 
which  is  the  OlTice  of  Licerismg  arid  Accreditation,  and  the  Council 
of  Higher  Education  is  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the_Uniyersity  bf 
Puerto  Ricb,  so  there  is  some  combined  relationship  there.  Gf 
•  course,  that  agericy  evaluates  and  does  very  indepth  studies  bf  ac- 
countability-—^ -       u  o 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  you  legally  accountable  tb  them.'* 

Mr.  RiVEKA.  Yes. 

Mr:  Williams.  For  accreditation?  • 

Mr.  Rivera.  Yes.  '  -       .  j 

Mr.  Williams.  How  aboUt  for  expenditure  bf  money  or  a  yearend 
review  of  your  ttnanciaJ — !^^onr  bobks? 

Mr.  Rivera.  No,  we  dbri  t  have  ariy  bf  that.  i  r 

Mr.  Duncan.  Most  private  institutions  have  their  own  board  of 
directors  or' board  bf  trustees,  arid 'that  is  the  ultimate  authority. 
-  Mr.  Williams.  We  appreciate  having  your  testimony,  gentlerrien. 
Thi.nk  you  very  rriUch.  *  _         i    .  i 

Mr:  Duncan.  (Gould  I  mention  one  niore  issue  in  relation  to  the 
thin^of  cbllabbratibri  and  competition?  ^  _  ^ 

i  think  there  is  one  item  that  jDerhaps  has  ribt  come  out,  and-  it  is 
virtually  ari  irifdrnial  thing  that  exists  particularly  among  private 
institutions  on  the  island.  There  is  ari  Uriderstandirig  of  the  area  of 
specializatibri  that  each  of  the  private  institutions  vyil_l__d_evelop. 
This  is  not  a  formal  arrarigerrierit.  No  one  made  a  master  plan 
sbrnewhere  ^Jnd  said,  you  are  going  to  take  computer  science 
and  you_will  take  medical  techriology,"  or  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
there  has  been  tn  the  analysis  of  the  situation^  yaribus  iristitutio 
I  think,_have  uriderstbbd  the  importance  of  not  reproducing  in  a 
detrimental  way  the  corn  petition  between  iristitutibris^   _ 

There  are  sbriie  basic  programs  tli&t  are. shared  among  most  pri- 
vate institutions.  For  example,,  nursirig,  this  basic  sciences,  and  so 
on,  are  shared  among  most  Institutions.  But  beyond  that^  there  _is 
an' understanding  that  certain  prbgrarris  iri  given  institutions  are 
hot  reproduced-in  other  institutions  simply  because  jt  is  not  in 
'  their  interest.  For  example,  at  Sacred  Heart,  their  programs  in 
tourism  and  communication  do  not  have  comparable  prbgra^^^ 
any  other  institutibri.  It  really  is  not  in  the  interest  of  other  insti- 
tutions to  reproduce  those  programs^  simply  because  it  would 
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divide  the  market  and  their  program  and  our?  program  would  both 
be  weak. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  interested  in  moving  into  the  field 
oJ"  graduate  education  at  thie^  private  level,  because  it  is  understood 
that  Jnter-America  has  moved  strongly  Into  that  area  and  that  is  a 
thing  they  are  dedicated  to  developing. 

_  So,  on  the  informal  level,  there  is  clearly  an  understanding  of 
the  niches  that  the  various  institutions  can  develop  in  a  specialized 
vvay  without  duplicating  in  a  destructive  sort  of  way  those  pro- 
grams in  other  institutions. 

Mr,  CoRRADA.  We  thank  both  Dr.  Rivera  from  American.  College 
and  Mr.  Duncan  from  the  University  of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  their 
testimony  and  for  answering  the  questions.  I  think  you  have  pro-' 
vided  very  significant  information  to  the  subcommittee.  We  appre- 
ciate very^  very  rnuch  your  being  here  today. 

Mr:  DuNCAN^Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rivera,  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Corrada:  Our  next^panel  is  composed  of  two  witnesses..  We 
Mve  Hilda  Maldpnado.  dire^  Aspira  qf  Puerto  Rico;  am d  Amer- 
ica Facundo,  director  of  project  DARE.  Will  these  two  witnesses 
please  come  forward, 

is  Anierica  Facundo  here  or  someone  here  on  her  behalf? 

[No  response,] 

Mr.  Corrada:  We  welcome  Hilda  Maldonado  and  her  assistant, 
^ind  vve  appreciate  yei-y  much  your  appearing  this  morning  to  tes- 
•  tify.  Your  entire  testimony  jvill  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the 
proceedings.  You  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

STATKMKNt  OF  HILDA  MALDONADO,  DIRECTOR,  ASPIRA  OF 
PUERTO  MCO .  ACCOMPANIED  JBY  RAFAEL  A.  tORRECH,  AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR,  ASPIRA  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Ms.  Maldonado.  Mr.  jGhairman  and  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee^  my  name  is  Hilda  Maldonado,  executive  director  of  Aspira,  Inc. 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Aspira  is  Puerto  Rico's  largest  nonprofit  community 
based  organization  providi^ng  services  d^^  the  education  and 

advancement  and  leadership  development  of  our  island's  low 
incame  youth. 

With  me  today  is  Mr.  Rafael  A.  Torrech,  Aspira's  assistant  direc- 
tor: -  _  _  >  , 

_  Aspi>_a_ of  Puerto  Rico  is  grateful  for  the  opportunity  it  has  been 
given  to  testify  before  this  honorable  subcommittee.  Given  the'time 
cpnstraiht,^J  will  only  brie^^^^  tbuch  upon  certain  areas  of  great  con- 
cern ^  to  Aspira.  In  the  written,  testimony  pre\'iously  submittied,  it 
PTOvi^es_  detail  and  it  is  the  basic  source  of  reference  for  these 
statements.  _  _ 

Arinuallyj_rnbre  thariJ^^W  from  Aspira's  serv- 

ices. Outcomes  are  geared  towards  dropout  and  deiinquency  pre- 
yentidn,  peer  cdun^^  high  Jchbol__cpmj)leU       and  postsecon- 

dary  admission,  financial  aid  and  placement  assistance -These  ef- 
forts seek  participants^  eve^^^  in  ^reas  of  great  oc- 
cupational demand  in  Puerto  Rico: 

The  Aspira  process,  beyond  this,  is  aimed  at  the  mdiyidual's  per- 
manent advancement  through  character  development  and  responsi- 
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bility,  leading  to  continued  inotivation,  self-discipline  and  greater 
seli-sufficichcy. 

Aspira  cxirrentl^^oadministers  seven  programs,  three  of  which  are 
( ed e ra  1  ly^  fu n d e d .  T wo_  of  t h em ,  t a  1  e n t  sea rc h  a hd  uj5wa rd  bbu nd , 
are  part°of  ttie  Department  of  Education's  TRi0  programs.  These 
prdj^rams  are  1^^^^  prdyiding 
effective  servi:ces  for  increase  postsecondary  access  and  retention. 

"She  lack  of  cbiiiprehehsiye  seryic  assist  youth  iri  the  high 
schools  to  postsecondary  education  transition  and  the  critical  deci- 
sions inherent  iri  this  tfarisitidri  made  these  two  TRIO  programs 
particularly  important  in  ihe  educational  advancement  of  Puerto 
Rico's  lovv-income  youth. -As^u<:h,  Aspira  supports  continued  and 
expanded  appropriations  for  TRIQ.    '_ 

Iri  particular,  we  emphasize  the  importance  of  assuring  the  :par- 
t  i  c i  p a t  i  fD n  _ bjo  t  he  CO m  m  U  m  ty-based  o rga n  i  zatip ns  as  TRIO  gra n t ees . 
Community-based  organizations  are  more  directly  related  to  the 
"lo vv- i  n CQ m  e  cb m  rri u  n  j  ty ' s  n eed s ,  p rob] e  m s,  bbs t ac  1  es  a  rid  cori ce r  ris. 
They  provide  participants  direct  services  tailored  to  their  needs 
wit H_  n o_i ri t e i* ft^re ric e  fro m  i ri s t i t u t i d ri a  1  loy a  1  ties,  p rdy i d i rig  a  wi d e f 
spectrum  of  educational  options  for  optimal  decisions.  They  are 
cbricerried  ridt  drily  with  the  irilrtlediate  placerilerit  of  students,  but 
with  the  permanent  advancement  of  the  whole  community  through 
the  educatibrial  success  df  its  youth. 

nAU  of  these  efforts  are  clearly  compatible  with  the  cbngressional 
iriterit  df  helpirig  those  in  greatest  need.  StilU  Aspira,  as  a  commu- 
nity-based brganizat^'on,  was  excluded  frbm  eligibility  as  a  grantee 
for  trio's  special  services  program:  As  a  consequence,  we  lost  a 
program  with  an  butstandiiig  track  record,  with  no  a^^ 
sideration  for  our  merits  as  a  grantee:  We  hope  that  this  negative 
proceed i rig  is  riot  reflectiye  of  a  cbrigressibrial  trend .  

WithiaTRiO,  we  particularly  support  the  talent  search  program. 
We  cbrisidei^  tl^at  this  prb^^  is  key  iri  secunrig  an  optimum 
return  for  the  billions  of  dollars  of  annual  Federal  investment  in 
studerit  fmaricial  aid.  The  pre-erirdllriierit  services  offered  by  this  . 
program  are  key  to  low-income  student  preparation  for  access  an^ 
reteritidri  iri  pdstsecdridary  programs,  to  their  educatio^naj  and 
career  fulfillment,  and  to  their  cbmpletibn  bf  their  degrees  iri  the 
prescribed  time.  _         -       _  __ 

Current  cbnditibns  in  PuertoL  Ricb^  such  as  y^buth  u 
wjiich  Js  around  oO  percen^,  and  youth  labor  force  participation 
belbw  percer^tj  make  higher  educatibri  the  only  viable  al^^^^^^ 
for  employment  and  economic  self-sufficiency.  By  reaching  large 
riuriibers  bf  students  arid  jprdvidirig  them  with  basic  services,  the 
talent  search  program  is  an  important  alternative  for  the  island's 
ecdridriiic  develdpnierit.  -    _  -  ^_ 

In  spite  of  its  merits,  the  talent  search  program  has  been  cb^^ 
staritly  targeted  for  defunding.  Aspira's  talent  search  program  has 
offered  its  services  with  a  frbzeri_budget  for  the  pasi_3  years.  St iU^ 
we  have  improved  our  service,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  But 
in  6r3er  to  remain  effect i  talent  seaj-ch  pro^  in- 
creased funding  if  they  are  to  assist  in  increasing  low-income  chil- 
dreri^spbstsecbridary  access  arid  reteritidri. 

Finally,  the  knowledge  and  expertise  acquired  through  y^rs  of 
prdgrariiriiatic  experierice  niUst  be  analyzed  to  provide  for  perma- 
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nent  educatiorial  iiiiprovt^meht.  Cbmrhunity-based  gr6uj)s  must  be' 
supported  in  the  develdpjfnent  of  research  capabilities  and  in  the 
acqusition  of  computer  technolo^  for  service  delivery  arid  re- 
search. _  ' 

We  express  our  j^^ratefulness  for  your  interest  and  attention  to 
our  concerns.  We  are  confident  that  ydUf  oversight  functions  will 
lead  to  educational  advancement  of  Puerto  Rico's  low-income  com- 
munity. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

[The  prepared  .Uatement  of  Hilda  V:  Maldonado  follows:] 
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;  AsPiKA  Inc.  of  Pukkto  Rico 

Mr.  Chairman  anc3  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name 
is  Hilda  Maldonado,   Executive  Director  of  Aspira,  Inc.  of 
Puerto  Rico.     Aspira  is  ruefto  Rico's  largest,  non-profit 
educational  service  organization,  anc3  is  directecS  to  the 
educational  advancement  and  ieadorship  development  of  Puerto 
Rico's  IbW-ihcome  youths     With  me  today  is  Rafael  A.  Tbrrech, 
Aspira 's  Assistant  Director: 

Aspira  of  Puerto  Rico  is  grateful  for  the  opportunity  it 
has  been  given  to  testify  before  this  honorable  SQhcommi eeee . 
The  ideas  hereby  expressed  result  from  over  fourteen  years  of 
cpmmittecJ  services  to  facil^^^e  thousands  of  low-income  stu- 
cSents'  access  to,  preparation  for,  anc3  retention  in  post- 
secondary  programs  in  Puerto  Rico  and  abroad. 

Annually,  more  than  three  thousand  students  benefit  from 
ira's  services.     Oiitcipmes  are  geared  towards  dropout  and 
deliriquehcy  prevention;   the  attai  merit  of  high  school  diplomas 
by  ybufh  who  had  long  been  away  from  school,  by  high  school 
dropouts,  and  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces'  Veterans;  development  of 
educational  alternatives  for  youth  in  chronically  disadvantaged 
communities;  peer-counseling  for  in-school  hioh-risk  youth; 
vocational  decisions,  postsecondary  admission,   financial  aid 
and  placement  assistance  for  low-income  youtH  in  a'  variety  of 
postsecondary  programs,   intluding  health  careers,  medicine, 
dentistry  arid  others  cbrisisterit  with  bur 'islarid' s  maripower 
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needs;   and  leadership  dovelopment  leading  to  self-sufficiency 

and  a  committed  responsibi  lity  fo-r  continued  persona],  educational 
()  ' 

and  career  advonccmcnt. 

These  services  are  made  posssibie  through  grants  frc5m  a 
variety  of  sources,   including  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
the  D.S.  Department  bfai.ealth  and  Human  Services,  major  u.S* 
foundations,   local  charl'table  groups  arid  corporate  foundations* 
Two  Trio  Programs:     Talent  Search  arid  Upward  Bound,  constitute 
an  imE>ortant  backbone  for  our  o.'ctani  satiori,  pfovidirig  for  prb- 
gramatic  efforts  consistent  with  the  needs  *6f  our  low-iricbnie 
population..    We  support  continued  and  expanded  furidirig  for  these 
trio  Programs,  convinced  that  the  services  prescribed  in  its 
legislative  authorization  constitute  a  much    needed  alternative 
for  the-ttiducatibnal  progress  of  low^income  youth  in  Puexto  Rico. 

In  mariy  parts  of  the  United  States,   increasing  enrollments 
are  part  of  the  past:^    Not  so  iri  Puerto  Rico^'  where  enrollments 
continue  to^  Iricrease,   arid  latge  segmerits  of  bur  population  are^ 
just  begining  to  participate  and  eririch  from  higher  education. 
Education  beyond  high  school  represents  Iri  Puerto  Rico  .the  brily 
viable  option*  for  those  seeking  economic  improvement,   arid  career 
fulfillment.     With  youth  'jnumployment  constantly  around  the  50 
percent  mark,  with  general  unemployment  oscillating  around  2S 
percent,  and  with  a  you-h  labor  force  participation  of  less  than  ,* 
5  percent  bf  the  workforce,   all  efforts  towards  postsecpndary 
access  arid .  f eteritibri  bf  bur  Ibw-incbme  yc^uth  must  be  encouraged 
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and  Supported  by  Tbcal  arid  fedorai  govjbrnments,   by  business 
.  arid  commurii,ty  groups.     the  opposite  means  increased  attrition, 
less  than  optimal  academic  fiilfillmerit,   and  decreased  achieve- 
ment leading  to  unemp toy merit,    urideremplbymerit ,  delinquency, 
social  ills  and  wider  gaps  betweeri  the  "haves"  arid  the  "have 
nots".     With  its  growingly  complex  economic,  f echriblbgical  arid 
social  needs,   Puerto  Rico  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  generatiori  of 
pptenf-.iaiiy  capable  individuals. 

Through  Trio  and  its  other  programs ,  Aspira  represents  a 
much  heeded  effort  in  the  transition  between  high  school  and 
postsecbridary  education.     bur  low-income  yolith's  neecJs  often 
surpass  the  sfafb  educatibrial  agericy's  well-intentioned  efforts . 
The  hic;ri  ratio  of  sfuderits  per  cbiiriselbr  in  bur  schdol  reflects 
the  unmet  needs'  of  a  generatiori  requiririg  guidarice  arid  informa- 
tion for  the  crucial  decisions  definirig  their  future,  withiri 
their  capabilities  and  the  island's  manpower  needs.  Aspira, 
through-  its  programs,   prbvides  for  increased  and  more  speciali zed 
services  of  great  use  to  both ^students  and  schools. 

in  supporting  continued  and  expanded  funcJing  for  Trio,  ;  we 
emphasize  the  uniquely  special  role  of  communi ty-bas«d  groups  in 
the  delivery  bf  its- services ,     The  fbllowing'principtes,  developed 
through  our  programaf IC  experierice  are  reflective  bf  the  effec- 
tiveness of  commanif y-based  grbiips  as  Trib  grantees: 
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Community-rb^sed  groups  are  particuIaE'ty  effective 
in  outreach  and  recruitment.     its  closer  relations 
witK  the  community,  and  its  efforts  towards  the 
educaiionoi  advancement  of  its  members,  at  several 
levels,  provide  for  c^rect  outreach,  supported 
through  irifbrma tibh  networks  wi  th in  the  community , 
Community-based  organ izatibhs  have  a  keener  under- 
standing of  the  'community  •  s  problems,   the  obstacles 
•hampering  its  educational  advaricomeht;  its  special- 
groups,   its  information  networks^  and  as  such ^  have 
developed  more  effective  and  comprehensive  strate- 
gics for  service  delivery.     We  know  of  their  frus- 
trations and  limitations,   and  our  track-record 
speaks  of  bur  success  in  meeting  their  needs:  Each 
of  bur  successes  becomes  the  community's  success. 
Our  long-range  objectives  are  ribt  limited  to  the 
immediate  admissioh^   ehrbllmeht  arid  iretericibri  of 
youngsters  at  postsecondary  programs;     The  Aspira 
process  goes  beyond  that.     We  know  that  capacities 

must  be  developed  for  continued  and  permanent 



advancement.     Character  development  is  key  in  this 

process.     Youth  lacking  self-confidence,  motivation, 

assertiveness ,   and  self-commi.tment  will. have  a 

permaheht  handicap  iri  all  endeavors.     the  Aspira 

process  aims  at  access  arid  reteritibri  which  is 
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reinforced  with  the  individual's  commitment  and 
motivation  for  "Success     leading  tp  contih^ied  res- 
pons^ility  towards  self  arid  others,  and  resUjJ^ng 
:  in  greater  self-suf  f  i  ci'^endy . '  These  efforts  go» 

beyond  program^tic  performance  "and  into  "a  long- 
range  romm.itmetix,  to  the  community. 
Being  private  and  hot  affiliated  with  any  insti- 
tution, bur  services  provide  participants  with 
a  brbaaer  spectrum  of  options  for  optimal  educa- 
tional decisions.     The  center  of  our  effort  is 
the  participant,  his/her  needs,  potentials,  apti- 
tudes and  assets.*  The  resulting  educational 
options  are  Lhus  more  relevant  to  his/her  charac- 
teristics.    There  is  no  ihterforehce  from  any 
loyalty  or  preference  towards  any  host.program, 
institution  or  group  of  institutions',  with 
services  and  options  tailored  to  the  participant . 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  assets  of  any 
community-based  organization. 
We  encourage  this  subconunittee ,  and  Congress  as  a  whole, 
to  support  the  participaEtpn  of  community-based  jroups  as  Trio 
grantees.     The  recent  exclusion  of  community-based  organizations 
<as  eligible  grantees  under  Trice's  Special  Services  Program,  result 
ing  from  the  Higher  Education  Ammehdmehts  of  1980,  was  ^  negative 
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precedent  to  fchae  _respect.     As  as  dbriseqiiehce,  Aspira  hac3  to 
transfer  a  Special  Services  Program  with  ah  dutstahciincj  track- 
record  to  its  host  insLi  i'Utioh.     Although  confident  of  the 
lins^tltution*s  ability  to ,  effectively  aditlinister  its  ser\feces, 
We  still  question  t^e  a rguments i f  any,  supporting  this  feg- 
isiative  decision,  having  hac3  to  lose  on  effective  and  effi- 
cient program  with  no  apparent  consideration  to  our  merits  as 
a  grantee .  ... 

Furiaihg  for  the  Talent  Searcli  Program  is  ^another  area  of 
concern  to  Aspira.     This  program,  meeting  the  basic postsecondary 
access  needs  of  thousands  of  needy  students  annually,  has  been 
constantly  targeted  for  defundihg.     We  support  this  program, 
since  it  positively  impacts  student  pdstsecohdaf y  access  and 
retention.     What  is  the  use  of  having  billions  of  dollars  ah- 
Tfnually  investec3  in  fec3eral  student  financial  assistance  if  the* 
neediest  stuc3ents  will  lack  the  basic  services  required  for 
optimal  career  and  posts econc3ary  access  decisions.     The  rela- 
tively  small  amount  annually  appropriatec3  for  .Talent  Search  has 
a  multiplying  effect  when  the  stuc3ent  is  adinittec3  to  a  post- 
secondary  institution,   leading  to  increa^d  information,  greater 
certainty  of  academic  and  career -plans  and  greater  chance  for 

retention  and  completion  in  the  time  period  expected.  This 

    -   .  .  .     ^    .   _    .  ^ 

program  assures  a  better  return  for  the  financial  investment  - 

provic3ed  by  the  federal  government  for  low-income  student's 

postseconc3ary  stuc3ies. 
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Amid  rising  costs,  Aspira*s  Talent  Search  Program  has 
received  the  same  funding  allocation  for  the  past  three  years. 
*^Stiil,  we  have-  increased  our  participants,  expanded  the  number 
of  schools  in  which  we  recruit  olegible  students,  increased' 
^ pbstsec9hdary  placements,  and  improveci  both  in  quantity  and  ^ 
quality  bur  pbstsecbhdary  admission  test  pireparatibh  services. 
Still,  quality  services  require  appropriate  fiscal  resources^ 
prope^Iy-pald  cotahSellhg  professionals  and  long-term  programafeic 
security. 

_     '        ^_  _  _ 

In_ the  econbmic  hardships  currently  being  experienced  in ^ 

Puerto  Rico,   is  extremely  hard  to  improve  a  program  whose  fiscal 

resources  are  apparently  frozen.    -Hence,  we  support  not.  onl^ 

continued,  J?ut  expanded  funding  for  the  Talent  Search  Program, 

allowing  for  the  fontinued  effectiveness  of  a  much-needed  program 

with  a  meritorious  . track-recbrd .  ♦ 

New  technblbgical  advancements  make  hbw  possible  to  perform 

objective  assessments  of  service-delivery  strategies.     One  nbn- 

federally  supported  Aspira  prbgram,\  for  oxample,   is  conducting 

comprehensive  compatarized  evaluation  of  its  participants  and  . 

their  outcomes,  in  light  of  the  services  provided.     By  matching 

 •    p_ 

their  characteristics  upon  entering  the  program  with  their  out- 
comes, we  are  being  able  to  identify  the  mor/t  effective  services 
at  the  individual  level.     This  leads  to  greater  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  wit:h  future  participants.     Orgahizatibhs  likeAspiira 
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,    have  the  potential  -Tor  providing  useful  knowledge  to  the  edu- 
cational conmmnity.     rmpfoVed  low-income  youth  access  'and 
retention  in  postseconddry  programs  could  be  achieved  jby  support- 
ing the  cievelopment  of  comnuhity-based  brga.nizations  *  research 
capabilities,   using  years  of  Trto  prbgramatic  experience  as  a 
data  base.  ^ 

To  summarize,    the  particular  conditions  and  characteristics 
of  Puerto*  Rico  require'  continued  services  to  facilitate  Ibw- 
incbrae  students'    transition  between  high  school  and  htgher  edu- 
catio*ri.     Trib  Prbgrams  have  been,   anc3  continue  being,  unique  and 
valuable  resources  fbr  effective  services  in  this,  area.  Communxty- 
based  organizations  are  bptimal  sources  for  the  delivery  of  these 
services,   since  their  characteris tic§  and  experience  make  them 
better-equiped  to  serve  those  ih  the  greatest  need,  and  to  do  so 
'  more-  effectively .     The  Talent  Search  Prbgram,   in  particular,  is 
a  key  program  with  outs tandlhg.  Outcomes  fbr  low-income  students. 
The  optimal  returns  of  federal  financial  ihvestitients  in  studint 
aid  require  the  existence  and  expansion  of  the  Talent  Search 
Prbgram.     Budget  reductiqns  and  lack  of  appropriate  fuhdirig 

i>      '  _  _   _  '._ 

expansions  menace  the  ^^prograrr' s  -  effectiveness  ,  posing  added  bb- 
stacles  fbr  low-income  students*  postsecondary  accGss  and  retehtibh . 
Finally,    the  khbwledge  acquired  through  years  of  Trio  Programatic 
experience  are  ah  unique  data  base  for  needed  research  leading  to 
educational  improvement:     Cbmrhuni ty-based  groups  must  be  prdvided 
with  support  to  use  the  hew  cbmputer  technology  in  research  and 
service-delivery? 

We  again  express  bur  gratefulness  for  your  interest  and 
attention  to  our  concerns,   confident  that  your  oversight  func- 
tions will  lead  to  better  and  increased  educational  services 
to  Puerto  Rico*s  low-income  yOuth.  : 

Thank  you,  Mr.   Chairman.  ., 
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.  Mr.  CdRRADA.  Thank  ypu  very  rnuch,  Hilda,  for  your  te^^^ 

iSould  you  explain  a  little  bit  about  the  different  activities  that 
currently  Aspira  is  prdrridtiri|:  arid/dr  spdnsdnrig  iri  Pueftd  Rico? 
_  iMs.  .Maldonado.  Yes;  beside  the  well-knownL  TRID_  programs, 
taleiit  .search  and  upward  bound,  we  have  upward  bound  for  veterr 
ans.  We  were  lucky  that  bur  proposal  for  regular  a  upward  bbund 
pro-am,  a  TRIO  program,  was  approved  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Beside  the  thrM  TRIQ  programs^  we  have  other  programs.  We 
have  one  for  delinquency  prevention  which  was  funded — it  was 
funded  fey  the  Law  Enforcement  Admihistxa^^^  came  to  an 
end.  This  program,  called  En  Egualos,  Among  Equals,  has  a  con- 
cept df^a  peer  cduricil.  

,  We  have  a  very  attractive  and  very  efficient  program  now  func- 
tidriirig  that  has  beerv  Underwritten  by  one  of  our  local  foundations. 
It  is  called  Projectb  Escarte.  The  main  idea  of  this  prbgiam  is  to 
identify  dropout  youths  from  one  of  our  housing  projects,  put  theni 
th rbugh  '_  pu r_  c'bunsel  ihg_  services,  bur  _t utbri hg  sery ices ^  _arid_  place 
them  into  academic  institutions:  So  far,  the  program  has  been  in 
existence  for  9  mbht^h^^  bas  been  proven.  . 

.  Mr:  GoRRADA.  What  public  housing  is  that? 

Ms.  MALbdNAbo.  Jardinas  de  Mdnte  Qid. 

Mr.  iBoRRADA*:  Yes,  1  know  it  very  well.  . 

Ms.  MALbONAbd.  The  grants'came  from  the  Banco  Popular  Fouri-  „ 
dation.  ^  ; 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Yes.  ^ 

Ms.  Maldonapo.  Another  program  that  we  operate  is  bhe^^ 
"to  piace  into  medical-schools  low-income-yx)iith:-4^his-functions-with- 
a  grantjrbm  the  Robert  _Wbbd_Jbhnsbn                    Aribther  is  to 
place  high  school"  students  into  paramedical  careers.    ^    .  \ 
_  _M_r.  CdRRADA.  What  ^h^                                            being  abli^' 
to  get  funds  from  fojandations  or  private  dompanies  vis-a-vis  the  ex- 
perience in  the  mainland  in  terms  df  getting  resources  from  these 
sources?.    -    „ 

Ms/Maldonado.  Do  you  mean  comparing  Puerto  Rico  with  the 
maijiland?  

Mr:  Corrada:  Yes. 

_M3._MALbdNAbp,_It  is  mu^^^  It  is  very 

hard  here:  But  I  would  say  that  our  level  of  awareness  is  develop- 
ing in  diir  private  sectdr. 

Mr.  GoRRADA,  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  hbw  we  could 
help  stimulate  the  private  sector  and  foundations  into  the  funding 
of  more  program^  bf  the  kind  that  you  are  deyelbpi^   ^ 

Ms.  Max.donado:  Stimulating  by  way  of  making  them  aware  of 
the  needs?^ 

Mr.  CoJtRADA:  Yes: 

One  df  the  basic  prdblems,  as  ydu  realize,  is  that  donations  or 
grants  from  private  companies  are  stimulated  bn  the  U.S.  main- 
land because  those  are  tax  deductible: 

Ms.  MalpoNado,  Thrbugh  _legi_slati_Qh^yes.  c 
Mr.  Gorrada:  Yesr  through  legislation, 
"  "Ms;  -MALbdNAbo— Raisihg-the^^^^  exemptidn  fdr  a  cdrpdra- 

tioo.  :  . 

_Mr.  CdRRAbA.  Here,  mdst  df  the  companies  already  have  tax 
emptions,  and  they  feel  that  it  wbuld  not  be  bf  any  further  benefit 
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for  them  to  mcfke  £i  donation  because  it  doesn't  mean  much  in  • 
terrns  of  what  they  deduct.  Bu^t  there ^  m     be_  \vays  of  addressing 
that  issue,  and  perhaps  something  could  be  done  with  the  parent 
companies  with  donations,  and  so  on,  some  mechanism.  I  am  study- 
ing that  possibility.  _ 

Ms.  Maldonado.  We  appreciate  that. 
_  For  exam^le^  the  jDaren  in  the  United  States — if  you 

take  a  big  corporation  which  donates  to  Aspira  Ainerica  arid  they 
have  ari  offspring  in  Puerto  Ricp^  they  can  argue  that  they  already 
donate  to  Aspira  America  in  the  United  States.  But  they  have' 
offspririgs  iri  Puerto  Rico.  

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Yes,  the  offsprings  could  take  better  care  of  the 
other  offspririgs. 

Mr.  ToRRECH.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  giving  by  the  parent^corpo- 
ratiou  is  because  they  have  ari  bffspririg  in  Puerto  Rico.  That  is 
why  they_present  a  concern  Ir^Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  CoRRADA^  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  don't  understand  how  your  program  operates.  Carry  me 
thipugh  your  organizat^  with  one  person  who 

comes  in  the  door  in  need  of  help.  Tell  me  what  you  do  with  him. 

Ms-  _  M  A  LDON  A  bo.  We  dori '  t  need  _to  go  out  because  we  have  ' 
enough  students  to  have  all  of  our  staff,  day  and  night,  offering 
services  without  haying  to  go  q^^^  arid  jjerform  outreach.  T^ 
demand  is  greater  than  the  output;  We  have  different  programs  : 
— -Av^th  different  objectives  arid  differerit  goals,  but  it  is  basically  the 
¥afne — educational.       v      :      ^   ~  

Aspira  is  furidameritally  a  ser^^ice  ^ericy  to  prpyide  couris^^^ 
orientation,  leadership  development  ibr>low-income  youth  so  that  - 
they  can  go  on  to  ^jostsecondary  educatiOri. 

Mr-^W_iLLiAjvI§.  Is  it  limfted  to  those  youth  who  have  not  yet  at- 

 tended  college?       ,  _    ^    .      „  „  

.     Ms.  Maldon^  attending  cbllfege;  yes.  But 

we  used  to  have  a  special  services  program  which^was  to  retain  stu- 
d  e  ri  t  s^i  ri  t  he  i  r  fi  rs  t  a  rid  seco  ri  d  j^^e  a  r  of  co  I  lege.  1  _ 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  provide  diagnostic  tests  to  the  clients? 

Ms.  Maldonado.  Not  tests,  but  through  the  iriter>aew  \vit^^ 
selors,  they  come  to  a  diagnosis  of  the  personality  and  thfe  needs  f^f 
the -Student.        -  ^  r  ?  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLiAMS._Is  your  service  primarily  one  of  counseling? 

Ms.  Maldonado.  it  is jtiamly  counseling  and  lead^Vship  develop-; 
mierit.  What  I  riieari_by  leadership  i_s_c_haracter  develppmfent,  aware- 
ness of  myself  and  my  responsibility  to  myself,  my  family,  and  my 
community.  .  * 

Mr.  ToRRECH.  I -will  try  to  clarify  that.  We  are  trying  to  seek 
what  type  of  poj5ulation  we  have.  We  have  severi  pi*dgrams  arid  the 
population  varies  wii^ 

For  example,  we  can  go  frooi  vocational  decision- preparation  far 
a  riirith^rade  student  to  ppstsec^rida^r^  cp^^  for  a  natural  sci- 

ence student  who  wishes  to  go  into  medical  schpol.  ^ 

The  diversity  of.  the  funding  sources  basical^  determiri^ 
type  of  population  to  be  served  By  these  "programs.  As  such,  each 
program  has  'its  own  methodology.  A  program  might  be  irivblvedciri  — — 
actually  tutoring  dropouts  for  high  school  equivalency  test'approv- 
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al.  Another  one  lilight  be  Ihssisting  a_  bachelor  degree  stud^nt,^  an 
undergraduate,  to  take  the  test  for  admission  to  a  medicai  or  den- 
tistry school.  _  __ 

The  diversity,  if  you  go  to  a  diagram,  we  will  actually  go  to  the 
a ge ncy  a ri d ,  de pe ri d i rig  o ri  hi s  d r  her  needs,  a ssessed  t h rb ugh  an  i iv 
terview,  sometimes  through  a  vocational  interest  test,  depending 
on  t  he  p  rogra  rn ,  w i  1 1  ac  t U a  1 1  y  h aye  a  wdr  k  p  1  aji  prod uced  fo r  ac  t i  y 
ties  and  services  that  will  lead  to  a  decision  in  terms  of  career  and 
the  process  of  ad imssidri  arid  e^^^^  a  pdstsecbridary  insti- 

tution 01  the  earning  of  a  highjschool  degree. 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  your  services  available  all  year  round? 
^  Ms.  Maldonado.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Inchidirig  the  sumrne^^  • 

Ms.  Maldonado.  Including  the  summer,  yes. 

M r .  W I LL 1 A  M s.  A r^^  1  e  t o  fol  1  o w  or  t r ac k  y o u  r  c  1  ie ri  t s  wh p 
enter  college  in  order  to  determine  how  they  are  doing  and  provide 
therii  with  some  help  if  they^   

M.s:  Malhonajjo:  We  don't  have  th%  mechanism  to  collect  the  in- 
f^> jjy  ^ ^  i ^0  ^Jlitl  h ^1  ve  J3 rec  i  se^  data.  But  f rb  m_  bur  bbse r va  t  i b  ns,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  between  a  IQ-  and  75- 
percerit  reteriUbri  bf  th^^  Jp_thrbugh  .Aspira  and  go 

into  college,  and  that  do  graduate  at  the  end  of  4  or  5  years: 

Mr.  _WiLLiAMs._  You  have  data_ that  indicate  that  _75  jjercent  of 
those  entering  college  who  have  come  through  your  program  grad- 
uate?     . 

Ms:  Maldonado.  I  said  that  we  don't  have  the  mechanism  tacoi- 
lect  the  material  br  in  form  at  ion  to  provide  precise  data.  But  from 
our  observation,  a  general  appreciation,  is  that  from  70  to  75  per- 
cent db  graduate.  

Mr.  ToKKEqw:  Most  of  our  programs  are  guided  to  the  process  of 
actually  insuring  that  the  student  enrolls  in  the  institutibn.  The 
concept  of  linkages  will  meaa  that  the  institution  where  the  stu- 
dent is  accepted  has  then  a  little  bit  more_  of  a  responsibility  for 
the  retention  of  that  student.  Our  goal  is  to  actually  provide  serv-- 
ices.  The  dilemma  of  research  versus  se^^^  wil  1  lead  us  to  actual- 
ly put  our  funds  of  the  funds  we  are  receive  on  services— one  of  the 
pb  i  ri  t  s  of  the  test]  hib  riy  is  the  a  b  i  1  i  ty  for  ad  ded  _  resea  rc  h  c  a  pa  b  i  ]  i  ty 
so  we  can  actually  go  back  to  a  followup  study  and,  with  the  exam- 
ple  pf  the  TRIO  program  with  such  a  big  data  base  of  oyer  1^ 
of  services,- and  actually  be  able  to  answer  those  types  of  questions 
with  specific  data  suppbrted  by  actual  research  miciianisms,   __ 

Mr.  Williams.  Are  you  able  to  provide  any  support  services  for 
t  h  e  f a  rii  i  lies  bf  the  st  uden  ts  oft  he  pdt^  ri  t  i  a  1  st  uderi  ts?  

Ms.  Maldonado.  Not  supportive  services.  But  families  sometimes 
dp _cb  rne  t  b  A  sp  i  ra,  a  rid  so  m  e  t  i  me  s^  t  h  e^cbu  ri  sel  brs  ha  ye  to  y  i  sk  t  he 
families:  But  it  is  not  really  the  fundamental  service  of  Aspira. 
_  Mr-  Williams.  Fbr  hbw  Ibrig  a  peribd  wduld  a  clierit  stay  in  ydUf 
services?  : 
^Ms.  Maldonado.  It  varies. 

Mr.  Wn^LiAMs.  What  is  the  average? 

Ms.  Maldonado.  The  average  is  2  years. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you  very  mui:h. 

That  is  a  very  interestmg  prdgram,  Mr.^Chairmant  
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Mr  _CX)KRAUA.  It  is,  Pat.  Of  course,  both  Asplja  of  America  and 
Aspira  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  organizations  that  are  very  strong- 
ly and  deeply  committed  to  the  improvement  of  Puerto  Ricans 
from  lovv-income  famines.  TMir  s^^^^  as  well  as  their  stimulus, 
to  our  youngsters  are  to  be  encouraged. 

Furthermore,  let  me  say  that  we  have  a  tendency  in  Puerto 
Rico— she  hinted  at  this^that  everything  has  to  be  dojie  by  the 
gbverriment,  There  is  relatively  little  communitv-based  organiza- 
tipn  activity:  I  would  hope  that  we  move  forward"  to  more  commu- 
Pity-based  organization  activity  in  the  future.,  We  have  some  inher- 
ent problems  concerning  the  development  of  those  organizations, 
but  I  hope  that,^as  we  continue  to  mature  in  our  economic,  social 
^J^^  of  having  a  greater 

partnership  and  understanding  between  the  community-based  orga- 
nizations and  the  government  organizations.  At  times,  we  tatinos 
or  Puerto  Ricans  have  the  tendency  of  being  fragmented.  While 
having  the  same  aspirations  in  tackling  problems,  there  is  a  lot  of, 
at  times,  misunderstanding,  and  one  organization  is  envious  of  the 
other,  the  gov€?rnment  wants  to  control  everything  and  they  don/t 
"^^^^..^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^y^^^        orgariizations  t^^  the  effort. 

There  is  a  lot  of  suspicion  about  the  motives  of  other  gfoUps  at 
times.  Some  of  it  is  justified  but,  most  of  the  time,  it  is  unjustified; 
But  it  happens  that  way. 

I  ,^hink  we  are  learning.^  W^^  making  some  progress  here:  I 
don't  think  that  a  society  ought  to  be  too  depende^nt  bh  what  ^he 
goverjiment  does.  I  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  community  partici- 
pation, and  that  community  participation  is  encouraged  through 
^pne  Jlclei  well-intended  community  organizations,  and  Aspira  is 
one  of  those: 

We  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  hearing  today:  Tomorrow  we  will 
resume  the  hearings  in  Pbrice  at  9:30  a.m.  The  meeting  is  now  ad- 
journed.   « 

[Whereupbri,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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-   House  of  Representatives, 

J      Subcommittee  on  Postseconda  Education, 

^  GOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LAbOR, 

/•  '  Poncey  Puerto  Rico. 
Thfe  subcommittee                      to  call,  at  16:39  a.m;^  at  the  De- 
partment orRecreation,  Sports  and  Culture^  Avenida  Los  Ameri- 
cas, Ponce,  P.R.^  Hon.  B            Corrada  presiding; - 
Members  present:  Representatives  Cgrrada  and  Williams 
Staff  Present-  William  A.  Blakey.  majority  counsel;  Lisa  Phillipsr 
majority  staff  assistant;  and  Betsy  Brand,  minority  legislative  asso- 
ciate.   : 

_  Mr^Co^ADA  W^^  how  the  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ppstsecondary  Education:  The  fmal  day  of  hearings  in  our  series  in 
Pu^to  Kico  on  Hispanic  Access  to  Higher  Education  is  in  the  City 
of^ Ponce,  ^in  order  to  take  a  closer  look  jit  some  of  the  campuses 
wmch  make  up  the  higher  education  community  on  the  island. 

Ihe  Subcomjnittee  on  Postsecoridary  Education  completes  its 
review  ofjostsecondary  access  and  opportunities  today  with  testi- 
mony from  distinguished  representatives  of  the  academic  communi- 
ty^ and  special  program: directors  who  will  identify  both  ijroblems 
and^uccesses  encoura£irijg  and  assuring  access  to  higher  education 
for  Puerto  Rican  students: 

As  Chairman  Paul  Simon  noted  on  the  first  day  of  hearings,  the 
statistics  for  Hispanic  youth  in  higher  education  show  a  dispropor- 
tionately low  rate  oT  enrollment  and  retention  in  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  technical  schools  throughout  the  country.  As  a  nation,  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste  talents  and  energy  of  our  young  people 
if  we  are  to  continue  economic  arid  social  growth. 

Today's  students^^w  take  on  tomorrow's  fesporisibilities  to 
maintain  ^a  stable^climate  for  research^  development,  and  produc- 
tion which  will  keep  the^  Nation  competitive  in  the  iriterriatibnai 
marketplace.  T9clay's  studerits  will  be  the -thinkers  and  writers  of 
tomorrow  who  Avill  nurture  the  Nation's  spirit  arid  soUl.  We  owe  it 
to/^today  s  stndents  and  through  them,'  ourselves,  to  insure  the 
widest  possiWe  access  for  education  and  training  arid  special  serv- 
ices to  help  ^long  the  way.  _    _  _  _ 

These,  hearings  which-  are  now  being  held  iri  Puerto  Rico  will 
contmue  on  the  mairilarid  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  question 
of  access/ of  Hispanics  and  Puerto  Ricans  to  higher  education 
throughout  the  Nat idri.  ^ 
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Before  we  listen  to  oUf  witnesses  today,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Montana,  Congressman  Pat  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Baltasar.  „_ 

The  several  days  of  hearings  and  tours  that  we  have  had Jn  thj* 
northern  part  of  the  island  have  been  very  informaiive  ipr  rne. 
This  is  jny  first  trip  to  Puerto  Rico,  so  I  am  learning  a  great  deal 
about  this  place  and  about  your  education  system,  I  must  tell  ybu 
that  Tarn  impressed  with  what  I  have  seen  from  both  the  beauty  of 
the  island  and  the  quality  of  your  education  system,  and  I  am 
learning  about  ydUr  problems  as  well.  I  am  sure  that  this  hearing 
today  in  Ponce  will  pquaJ  In  both  interest  and  •infcg'matibn  the 
hearings  that  we  have  had  in  San  Juan,  and  I  am  iooKing  forward 
to  today's  hearings. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmari. 

Mr:  CoRRADA.  Thank  you. 

We  will  now  have  a  pari^^l  composed  of  Dr.  Jaime  Fuster,  presi- 
dent, Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rica,  Dr.  Salvador  Alemany, 
chancellor,  University  of  Puerto^  at  Mayaguez,  and  Ruth  For- 
tunato  de  Calzada,  dean  and  director.  University  of  Puerto  Rico  at 
Pbrice^    _         ___  ' 

I  would  welcome  the  members  of  the  panel  and  those  who  may 
repreMnt  any  of  the  pah^^  who  may  not  be  present,  if  they 
would  please  come  forward.  '   

We  appreciate  very  much  your  appearing  before  the  subcommit- 
tee this  morning.  We  will  first  lister*  to  the  testimony  of  eacii  of 
the  three  witnesses  arid,  afte^^  your  testimo- 
ny^ then  questions  will  be  addressed  to  each  of  you.  _   

We  will  start  with  Chancellor  Salvador  Alemany  of  Mayaguez: 
Dr.  Alemany. 

STATEMENT  OF  SALVADOft  ALEMANY,  CHANCELLOR, 
UiNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RiCO  AT  MAYAGUEZ 

Dr.  Alemany.  Honorable  c^^^  Subcommittee  on  Post- 

secondary  Education,  honorable  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Pbstsecbhdary  Education,  distinguished  counsels,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
man, my  name  is  Salvador  Alemany^  chancellor  of  the  Mayaguez 
campus  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  and  sincere  gratitude  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
issues  of  great  importance  to  higher  education  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Our  campus  is  one  of  three  autbhbmpus  campus_e_s_  of  th^ 
sity  of  Puerto  Rico  system.  It  comprises  the  Colleges  of  Agricultur- 
al Sciences,  Engineering,  Arts  and  Sciences,  an d  Busi^^ 
tratidh.  The  first  includes  th^  agricultural  experiment  station  and 
the  agricultural  extension  Mryice.  Jnclu^  units,  the 

university  gathers  over-TOO  professors. and  reseaj-chers,  350  exten- 
siomsts,  and  we  have_9^2_Q_Q  students,  37^^ 

dents.  The  Mayaguez  campus  is  a  unique  land  grant  institution, 
one  of  only  tWb  in  the  tropics,  arid  the  drily  Spanish-speaking  land 
grant  college:  _      _  _ 

The  institution  jplays  a  sigriificarit  role  iri  local  higher  educa- 
tion—I should  probably  say,  regional.  We  award  the  va^t  m^prity 
_bf  the  degrees  iri  erigirieeririg  and  agriculture  in  Puerto  Rico:  Of 


the  \\2{){)  degrees  awarded  yearly,  :il  percent  are  in  engineering,  25 
[Dercent  in  natural,  scien^^^^  in  business,  15  percent  in 

arts,  and^ll  percent  in  agriculture:  Since  our  human  and  physical 
resburces  are  1^  the  high  demand  for  some  of  the  engineering 

and  science  programs  have  resulted  in  stiffen  admission  standards 
in  cbniparison  with  other  campuses  he^-e-  W  to 
attiact  a  good  fraction  of  the  best  students  that  enter  coUege.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  do  have  diffic^  with  deficiencies  Ahat  freshmen 
v^udents  often  have  in  mathematics,  science,  and  communication 

slviil«5.  p 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  our  students  are  Puerto  Ricans  or  from 
other  ^ispanic  heritage.  They  come  from  families  whose  average 
incpmejs_onJhe  .order  _of  8,000  a  year.  As  many  as  7,200  students, 
or  S2  percejit  of-the  total,  receive  some  type  of  financial  aid,  with 
t'ne  average  pLerj;ai3i_t_a  ai_d  reaching^  Of  the  $11.1  million: 

awarded  in  aid  and  Joans  this  year,  78  percent  comes  from  Federal 
sources  arid,  more  specifically,  percent  came  from  education  op- 
portunity g^-ants; 

trad;^  land  grant  jnstituti  have  a  long 
history  of  service  to  society;  Throughout  thbyears  we  Jiave  offered 
programs  jri  thie  arieas  of  primary  needs  in  the_  island._  Mariy  Feder- 
al agencies  and  top  mainland  corporations,  over  206  pf  them,  com^ 
to  recruit  our  students  ori  a  regular  basis^  In  response  to  the  needs 
of  local  industry,  we  have  recently  started,  or  will  start  in  August, 
several  new  programs.  For  ^ristarice,  a  BS  iri  cdrriputer  engineer- 
ing—we  are  graduating  the  first  class,  the  first  commencement, 
next  Sunday;  an  MS  in  mathematics,  with  options  computer  sci- 
ence, statistics,  and  applied  mathematics;  an  MA  ill  English  educa- 
tion, and  many  others.  The  years  ahead  will  te/characterized  by 
f^st  and  profound  ch^^^  and  techn^ogy,  and  we  have 
already  taken  very  firm  steps  to  strengthen  our  ties  with  local  in- 
dustry.       _ 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention  that  there  are  three  general  ^reas 
that  shou Id  be  kept  iri  ril i rid  if  we  \ya n t  to .ijri prove  access^  choice, 
and  retention  of  students  in  higher  education.  Let  m&  briefly  men- 
tion them.  _  _  _ 
The  overall  strength  of  the  institution  is:essential  to  provide  an 
effective:  education,  Without-^academic  ex^^  effort  to  at- 
tract or  retain.students  is  meaningl^^^ 

-  in  our  society,  and  in  the  form  that  the  local  industry  is  evdlv- 
ing»  effective_ graduate  pro&^  arid  engineering  are  es- 

sential. We  have  serious  difficulties  in  retaining  graduate  students 
who   re  lured  away  to  industry  through  high  salaries^.  _ 

Third,  a  key  factor  is  the  education  received  at  the  precollege 
level.  Much  of  dUr  eff^^^  |s  spent  in  remediaXc^^^^ 
ing  introductory  courses  that  students  often  must  repeat  because  of 
their  weak  background.  An  iricreasirig  effort  should  be  riiade  to  up- 
grade the  teaching  of  science  ahd  mathematics  at  intermediate  and 
high  school  levels.  This  is  certainly  necessary.  Colleges  arid  Uriiver- 
sities  should  play,  a  sig^nificant  rpl^  in  this  endeavor. 

Finally,^  it  is^  important  to  mention  at  these  hearings  on  Hispanic 
access  to  hjg:her  educatiori,  that  Mayaguez,  the  only  Spanish-speak- 
ing land  grant  university,  is  also  the  only  land  grant  college  under 
the  Ameficari  flag  that  has  riever  received  a  grarit  of  public  land  or 
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land  script  as  prdvidocl  for  uricfer  the  Morrill  Act  of  18G2  to  estab- 
iish— and  I  qaote-^**a  perpetual  fund  the  capital  of  which  shaii 
remain  forever  undiminished"  and  the  interest  from  which  is  to  be 
used  to  support  the  land  grant  college. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  interest  in  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Mayaguez  campus,  arid  extend  a  rilbst  cordial  invita- 
tion to  visit  us  in  Mayaguez.  Muchas  gracias.  ^ 

[The  prepared  Jtaternerit  of  Salvador  E.  Alemariy  follows:] 
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PUKPAUKj)  StATKMKNT  IJiF  SAI,VAI)OIi.  E..  AlJ^MAN-Y,  eUANrKl.LOR, 

UxiVKJirtiTY  OF  PirKUTo  Kico,  Mavaoukz  CAMI'Ut; 

My  naiiie  is  Salvador  E.  Alemafiy,  Chancellor  of  the  Mayaqtlez  Campus  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Ricb.    I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  and  sincere 
gratitude  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  Oh  Issues  of  Importance  to  hlpher 
etfUCatibn  Iri  Puerto  Rfco. 

Our  Campus  is  one  of  three  autonbiiibus  campuses  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  system.    It  comprises  the  Colleges  of  Aqrlcultural  Sciences,  Eriglneerlrig, 
Arts  and  Sciences,  arid  Business  Adninistration.    The  first  Includes  the 
Aqricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Atirlcultural  Exterislori  Service,  including 
the  latter  urilts,  the  University  gathers  over  700  professors  and  researchers, 
350  extenslonlsts,  and  9,200  stuaerits,  375  bf  whom  are  graduate  students.  The 
Mavaatiez  Campus  Is  a  unique  Land  Grant  Institution;  one  of  only  two  In  the  Tropics 
and  the  orily  Sparilsh  speaklriq  Larid  firarit  Cbllecie. 

The  Institution  plays  a  significant  role  In  local  higher  eduoatlbri.    Vie  award 
the  vast  majority  of  the  degrees  In  engineering  and  agriculture  In;  Puerto  Rico. 
Of  the  1,200  degrees  awarded  yearly,  31%  are  In  Eriglrieerlng,  252  In  Natural 
Sciences,  18%  In  Business,  15%  in  Arts,  and  11%  In  Agriculture:     Since  our  human 
and  physical  resources  are  limited,  the  high  demand  for  sctne  of  the  enqlneerlng 
and  science  programs  hav2  resulted  In  stiffer  admission  standards  In  cariparlsbri 
with  bther  Campuses  here.    We  boast  of  our  ability  to  attract  a  good  fraction  of 
the  best  students  that  enter  college.    Nevertheless,  we  db  have  difficulties  with 
deficiencies  that  freshman  students  often  have  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
communication  skills. 

Ninety-nine  percent  (99%)  of  our  students  are  Puerto  Ricans  or  from  other 
hispanic  heritage.    They  cortie  from  families  whose  average  income  is  on  the  order 
of  eight  thousand  a  year.    As  many  as  7,200  students,  or  eighty-two  percent  (82%) 
of  the  total,  receive  some  type  bf  financial  aid,  with  the  average  per  cafiita  aid 
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reachinq  $1,460.    Of  the  $11.1  minidhs  awarded  in  aid  and  loans  this  year, 
seventy-eight  percent  (78^^)  comes  from  Federal  sources  a/fd.  moi^e  specifically, 
sixty-percent  (66%)  came  from  Education  flpportuh^ty  Grants.    Althounh  tuition 
costs  are  relatively  low.  $15  per    credit,  the  over^bll  cost  of  a  colleae  education 
is  still  comparatively  hinh.  and  many  of  our  students  depend  on  financial  aid  to 
earn  a  college  degree,    the  Educational  Opportunity .Grants  have  been  quite 
instrumental  in  allowing  our  youth  to  pursue  a  colligi  educationo^in  areas  of 
critical  need  for  industry  and  society  in  general.    These  brief  statistics  m|ke 
obvious  the  importance  of  the  Pell  Grants  in  our  system  of  higher^^ducatibn. 

We  devote  some  of  our  faculty  »-esourcis  to  a  limited  briehtation  program 
involving  nearby  schools.    The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  system  coordinates  the 
briervtation  effort  by  providing  information,  orientation,  and  assistance  to 
high'school  counsellors  from  around  the  Island:    Advanced  students  from  nearby 
high  schbols  caH  registerlrTTn^^^^  Paculty  from 

engineering,  and  mathematics  have  been  engaged  in  offering  introductory  courses 
in  computers  to  high  school  students  and  teachers  in  the  area..  ■ 

In  the  best  tradition  of  a  land  grant  institution,  we  have  a  Ibhg  historv. 
of  service  to  society.    Throughout  the -years  we  have  offered  programs  in 
areas  of  primary  Heeds  in  the  Island;    Many  Federal  Agencies  and  top  mainland 
corporations,  over  two  hundred  of  thim.  come  to  recruit  our  students    on  a 
regular  basis.    In  response  tb  the  heeds  of  local  industry  we  have  recehtly 
started,  br  will  start  in  August,  several  new  programs:    a    BS    in  Computer 
Engineering;    an    MS    in    Mathematics    with    options    in    Computer    Sciince , 
Statistics,    and    Appl ied  Mathematics ;    an    MA    ir>    English  Educations 
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a  Master's  in  Bubirvess  Administration,  an  NE  in  Management  Systems  Engirieerinq; 
a  BS  and  an  MS  in  Crop  Protection;  and  an  option  in  Industrial  Micrcbiolofjy , 
within  the  Biology  Department.    J-jst  as  in  the  1960 's  we  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  local  petrochemical  iridustry,  we  are  now  rfcs.ionditig  to  the  needs  of  the 
electronic  industry,  pharmaceutical  industry,  ma.iufacturirig  industry  in  general, 
arid  aqric'jlture.    The  years  dhead  will  be  characterized  by  fast  and  profc'Jrid 
changes  in  technology,  and  we  have  already  taken  very  firm  steps  to  strengthen  oi 
ties  with  local  industry. 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention  that  there  ere  three  general  areas  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind  if  we. want  to  improve  accers.  choice  arid  reteritibn  of  students 
in  higher  educatibri. 

I-    The  overall  strength  of  the  iristituion  is  essential  tu  provide  an 

_  _ .       _  _  .  .  _  _  • 

effective  education.    Without  academic  excellence,  any  effort  to 

attract  or  re^-airi  students  is  meaningless. 

?-    in  oir  society,  and  in  the  form  that  the  local  industry  is  evolvirig, 
effective  graduate  programs  in  science  and  'ennineoring  are  essential. 
We  have  d^i^'ficulties  in  retaining  tjradoate  studerits,  who  are  lured 
away  to  iridustry  through  high  salaries. 


3-  A  key  factor  is  the  education  received  at  the  pre-cbllege  level. 
Much  of  our  efforts  is  spent  in  remedial  courses  and  in  teaching 
introductory  courses  that  students  often  must  repeat  because  of  their 
weak  background.    An  increasing  effort  to  upgrade  the  teaching  of 
science  and  mathematics  at  iritemiediate  arid  high  school  level  is 

•necessary.    Colleges  and  universities  should  play  a  significarit 

-role  in  this  erideavbr. 
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Finally,  it  is  important  to  mention  at  these  HearinQS  on  Hispanic  Access 
to  Hidhi-T-  Education  that  Mayagdez,  the  only  Spanish  Speaking  Cahrt  Grant 

c 

University,  is  also  the  only  Land  Grant  Collecje  under  the  American  flag  that 
has  never  reteived  a  grant  of  pubUc^land  or  land  script  as  prbvided  for  urider 
The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  to  establish  a-"perpetual  fund  the  capital  of  which  shall 
remain  furcver  undiminished"  and  the  i 'terest  from  which  is  to  be  used  to  support 
the  Land  Grant  College: 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  fo'*  your  interest  in  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Mayagiiez  Campus,  and  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation  lo  visit  us  in 
Hayagflez:    "Muchar,  graci^s." 


May  30.  1983 
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TABtF  i       .    _.  _ 
PROGRAMS  OFFERED  AT  OPR-MAYAG^^^CAMPUS 

Programs  l^adihq  to  Ass^4^te  Degrees 


ASSOCIATE  IN  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING: 

^wb-year  program  in  the  College  of  Engineering  in  theftelds 
Pf_ETectrical  Power  and  Electronic  Technoldqy,  Surveyirid  arid 
Highway  Construct! oil. 


j5.Sid.CI  ATE::;!  Nil  ARTS  J  N^G  ENER  A  t-N  URS-I NG 


iwd-year  jDrbgram  cdrisistiria  of  four  semester  and  one  summer 
session  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  field  of 
Nursing.  : 


P^egrams  Leading  to  a  Bachelor's  Degreg 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS: 

Fpur-year  program. in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with 
majors  in  Compai-ative  Literature,  Ecdridmics,  English,  European 
History,  French,  Hispariic  Studies,  History  of  the  AmericaSi_ 
P^VVosophy,  Physical  Educa_tioni_Pla        Arts,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Social  Sciences,  Sociology,  and  Theory  of  Art. 
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BACHELOR  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES: 


Special  Program  and  General  Program  with  majors  in  .Agri- 
culEQral  Economics,  figrieoltoi^al  Education,  Agricultural 
Extension,  Agrbribmy,  Arijtnal  Science,   Crop  Prdtectibri, 
i^orticulture ,  and  Mechanical  Technology  in.  Agriculture. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE: 


Four-year  prograra  witK  majors  in  Biology,  Chemistry^ 
Geology, .Mathematics,  Medical  Technology,  Nursing,  Physi- 
cal Sciences >  Pre-Medical  Sciences,  and  Theoretical  Physics. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 

0     Four-year  program  with  mahors  in  Industrial  Management^ 

Public  or  Private. Accounting  J  Finance,  Economics,  Marketing, 
and  Drgahizatibhal  Studies. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING: 

Five-year  prbgraiiT  with  inaj-ors  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering >  and  Computer  Engineering. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE.  IN  SURVEYING  AND  TOPOGRAPHY: 


Four-year  program. 
BACHELOR  QF  SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE:  -  . 


*  Four-year  program. 


MASTER  pF  ARTS 


Hispanic  Studies 
English  *Education 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  AbMINISTRATION 

HASTKR  OF  ENGINEERING  OR  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE: 


Chemical  Engineerirjgi  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Ea- 
gineering.  Management  Systems  Ehgirieerihg ,  and  Mechanical 
^    Engineering ;  ■ 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE : 


Agriculture:     Agricultural  Ecbhbmics,  Agrdhbmy-Cro'ps , 
Agronomy-Soils,  Animal  I^  Plant  Science,  Extension 

Education,  and  Horticulture, 


Biology. 

Chemistry"^  f 


Marine  Sciences:     Biological  Oceanography ,  Chemical  Ocean_- 
ography,  GGptogical  OcAapograpHy ,  arid  Physical  Oceanography , 

Mathematics  -  ;  y 

physics. 
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PROGRAM  LEADING  TO  A  DOCTOR 


OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 


Marine  Sciences : _Biological  Oceanography ,  Chemical^ 
ography,  Geological  Oceanography,  and  Physical  Oceanography. 


/ 
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TABLE  II 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  BY  PROGRAM  AREA 
First  Semester  1982^  1983* 


Agricultural  Sciences  625 

A^-ts  1018 

Business  Administration  1196 

Engineering  3529 

Sciences  1379 

Graduate  Programs  374 


*Stadents  in  Baccalaureate  or  Graduate  Programs  only. 
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Table  III 

U.S.   ihc^ustries  and  Fecieral  noverhrneht  Aobncie.s 
thcit  Recruit  Students  from  U.  "p.  R.  Kayanuez 

Jnternationat  Paper  Company; 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
Celanese 

Sikorsky  Aircraft 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

Analog  Devices  Instruments  S  Systems 

The  Agency  for ' International  Development 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture 

Darcom 

U.  S.  Air  Force   (Several  Dependencies) 
Mitre  Corp.  • 
Rockwell  International  Space  Division 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Texas  Ihstrumehts 
Martin  Marietta  Aerospace 
Hahscbm  Air  Force  Base 
Oklahoma  Logistics  Agency 
Lockheed  California  Co.  ^ 

New  York  State  Dept.   of  Energy  Cbhservation 
Colorado  Travenot  Labs; 
Viking  Connectors,  Inc. 
U.   S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Burroughs  Weilcome  Company 

United  States  Department  of  State  ^ 


/' 
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Natf.cr.al  Bureau^of  Standards 
The  Prccter  S^Gair.ble  Compgry 

National  Aer.d^nautics  and  Space  Administrc-  -  on  (NAS/i) 
Depcrtirent/cf  the  Arjr.y   (Several  Depender  O 
bepartiryt  of  the  Nevy   {Several  Dependencies) 
Internalidrial  Paper  Cc . 

International  Fcsiness  Machine^  Corp.  (IBM) 

Exkcri  Research  &  Engineer irq  Co 

/    _  ; 

/Bureau  of  Census 
^    Alumiriufh  Company  of '  America  (ALCOA) 
The  b.   F.   Goodrich  Co:        .  ' 
Argonne  National  Taboratory 
Bell  Laboratories  ' 
Southwire  International  Corp. 

Con§olic3^tec3  Edison  Co;,   ot  N.y.    (Con  Edison) 

Med  Rel  ^(Subsidiary  of  Medtronic,  Inc.) 

The  Aerospace  Corporation, 

Western  Electric 

Central  intelligence  Agency 

Hamilton  Standard 

Exxon  Research  &  Core,  Inc. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Group 

Northrop 

United  States  Envirbrimental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
The  Boeing  Company 

United  Technologies  Ndrdeh  Systems 


r 
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G:t;E:  Laboratories,  Waltham 


Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base 


Lawrence  Livermdre  Laboratory 


McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics 


Gduia ,  inc. 

United  States  General  Accbuhting^^  Office 

The  Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust 

Carrier.  Corp.  ' 

Eaton  Corporation 

boston  Gas  Company 

ESL,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation 

Hartfield  National  Bank 

Karris  Corpbratibri 

Furntn  National  Aceleratbr  Lab, 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

N.   Y.    State  Environmental  Protectibn  Agency 

Avco  Lycbmirig  Division 

Virgin  Islan(3  Telephone  Corp. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA) 

Jersey  Central  Power  and  Light  Cb . 

Cbmbustibn  Engineering 

Stone  and  Webster 

Aetna  Life  and  Casdalty 

Exxon  Corporation 

The  Mitre  Corpora^^ion 


c 
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Table  IV 

Local  Ihclustiies  and  Pbvbrriirierit  Anehcies 
that  Recruit  Students '  from  U.'T'.r,  Kayaquez 


Rcchis  Products,  Inc. 
Mead  Jci:p£on 
Edwards  Laboratories 
Eli  Lily 

P.F.G.    Industries,  Caribe 
Motorola 

Uricri  Ccirtide  Graphite 

Merk-,  Sharp  &  Dohnie ,  C'l-'^r^.±ca  de  Pcertc  Rico,  IhC. 
Puerto  Ricah  Ceirier.t  Cc .  ,  Inc. 
^Hanes  Textiles 
CcquI  Lighter 

Cfic'ina  de  Energla  de  Puerto  Rice 

QUME  Car i be.  Ire. 

Cocuiraticn  of  Puerto  Rico,  Inc. 

G.     E  .  Sylvariia 

Cwent  Illinois,   Puerto  Rico 

Bechir.ari  Iris truinerits  of  Carol  ina  ,   Ihc  . 

General  Eler  "-ric 

Do  Pent  Puerto  Rico,  .Iric. 

Storage  Technology  Corp . 

Ci-anamgid  ftgriculture  de  Puerto  Rico,  Inc. 
Heyer  Scholte 

General  Gases  &  Sup|?lies  Corp. 


22-i>?2   0—84 — 2i 
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Centrontcs 
Banco  de  Pence 
EerncdES  K  Long 

Autcridad  de  Edificibs  PQblicds 
R.C.A. 

Caribe  Biccheir.ic^.l 
Carhorundtn 

Puer  tc  Rican  Ceirent  Co .   Inc . 

BumlDle  Efc>e  Puerto  Exco,  Tr.c. 

SensbriT-ati  c  Electronic  Cbrc-  de  P.  F. 

Poden stock  Corp. 

J.   R.  Wood  and  Sbris 

TKlcori  Laboratories 

Intel  de  Puertc  Rico 

Sunligh  of  Canadc  bivasion/. 

Fbbertb  Pdsarib  y  fisdciados 

Digital  Equipment  C6rp.   de  Puerto  P'cb 

McGaW  tabbf^tories,  Inc^ 

Sobering  Corp. 

Autcridad  de  ?.cuedQCtos  y  Aloantarillados 
Electronics  Data  Systeins  International 
Ponce  College  cf  Techrcicgy 
Abbot  '-.abbratories  ' 
Puertc  Rice  Distillers 
Chesebbrbugh  Fends 
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Banco  de  Ponce 
MicrbdatQ 

  -  -  P  -   ;    .  - 

Autcridad  de  Energfa  El^ctrica 
Act cridad  de  Comunica clones 
BccardI  Corp.  ' 
Vtha,  Mbtcrs 

Spectrol  Electronics  Corp; 

Blue  Bell 

L'ifesavers 

American  Hospital   Supply  Corp, 

Superior  Industries  Irternstl ona 1 

Johiriscri  and  Johnson 

Data  Tech.   System   (DTS  Caribej 

Peg  Earidage ,   Iric . 

"Westinghouse  Construction  Group 

Bocrr-s  de  Fcertc-  Rice,  Inc. 

Searle  &  Company 

J-ewlett  Packard 

Applied  Magnetic  Caribe 

M^idenforro 

Junta  de  Calidad  Ambiental  ^ 
General  Electric  Circuit  Eraket 
lechriicch  Electronics  Corporation 
Primus  Kfg; ,  Inc; 
Fcertc  Rico  Telephcne  Ccmpsny 
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Stanford  Klapper  Associates,  Inc. 

On-arl:  Caribbean  Inc. 

Pfizer  Pharmaceutical 

Chevron  Cheir.ical  Company  cf  F.  R. 

Union  Carbide  Films  Packing  Inc.    ■ , 

Phillips  Puerto  Rico  Core,  Inc. 

Puerto  Rico  Olefins  Co. 

Travendl  EabOratories 

Sun  Oil  of  Yabucoa 

Mir^bella,  Inc. 

Spia  Basic 

Esso, Standard  Oil  Co. 
Union  Carbide  Caribe,  Inc. 
The  Dp^ohn  Manufacturing  Co. 
Carrier 

Capacete,  Martin  s  Associates 
Abbot  Pharinaceuticals ,  inc. 

Ccinnorwealth  Oil  Refining  Co.,    Inc.  (CORCO) 

£  K  &F  Laboratories  Co. 

The  Allen  Group  Pu'erto  Rico,  Inc. 

Adnii hist racifih  de  Terrenes 

Mitel  Caribe 

bade  Diagnostics,  Inc. 


\ 
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Mr:  GoRRADA.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Alemany.  Of  course,  your  entire 
testirripny  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  re^^^  these  hearings.  We 
will  have  questions  for  you  after  we  finish  with  the  other  panelists. 

Dr.  Jaime  Fuster,  I  understand^  is  represented  here.  Will  ydii 
please  go  ahead  with  your  testimony: 

StXtEMENt  OF  GILDA  RIVERA,  DIRECTOR,  FINANCIAL  AID, 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 

Ms.  Rivera.  Thank  you." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  HoU^  Sub<^mmitte^^ 
secondary  Education,  1  bid  you  ail  a  good  morning  and  welcome 
you  to  the  city  of  Ponce.  I  am  Gilda  Rivera  mid 
senting  Dr.  Jaime  Fuster,  president  of  the  Gathoiic  University  of 
Puerto  Rico.   

As  Dr.  Fuster  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Paul  Simon,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  short  notice  of  his  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  hearings  arid,  grevipu^ly  scheduled  commitments 
which  could  not  be  postponed  did  not  permit  him  to  be  present 
here  today  to  make  hisiestirnpny  persq^   

What  I  am  about  to  present  is  a  brief  oral  summary  of  a  length- 
ier document  submitted  for  the  record.        "   ^ 

Mr  CdRRADA.  Without  objection,  your  entire  testimony  "will  be 
included  in  the  record. 

Ms.  Rivera^  Thank  ydU. 

Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico  is  the  third  largest  of  nine 
major  accredited  inslitutioris  of  highe  education  iri  Puerto  Rico 
and  is  dependent  oa  tuition  and  feeis  for  93  percent  of  its  operating^ 
budget.  It  is  the  only  major  insMtution^  whose 
main  campus  and  central  administration  is  located  outside  of  the 
San  Juan  Metrbpolitari  Area.      ^          _     ,  _ 

Presently,  Catholic  University  has,  in  addition  to  its  main 
campus  in  Ponce,  three  centers  located  in  the  cpasta^^  regions  of 
Arecibd,  Guayama,  and  Mayaguez,  anifour  extensions  located  in 
the  interior  towns  of  Coamb,  Cast ane r^  Caguas,  and  Caroling  _ 
caoipUses  allow  us  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  iS. 648  stu- 
^nts:%SO  percent  of  which  are  public  school  graduates,  8  percent 
^ii^l^'arid  2  percent  GED   

"Our  present  enrollment  reflects  an  overall  increase  of  47  percent 
iri  the  last  lO^years,  which  coincides  with  the  advent  of  the  basic 
grant  program.  0f  the  12,109  undergraduate  students  enrolled  for 
the  1982-:83  academic  year,  94.6  percent  were  beneficiaries  of  the 
Pell  Grant  program,  and  over  85  percent  have  zero  eligibility  in- -n 
dexes,  These  figures^  a^A  cdiisis^^^^  *^he  fact  that  8'?  percent  of 

our  ^students  come  from  families  with.incomes:below  the  poverty 
level  established  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  A-  ; 
total  of  23  perjcent  of  enrolled  students  are  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
loans  under  the  ^aran teed  stude^  national  direct  student 

loan,  and  nursing  student  loan  programs. 

Gathoiic  University  is  strongly  comm^ilted  to ^^b^^^  tfe  youtjl 

of  dur  island  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  higher  education 
and  the  alternatives  and  means  available  for  securing  a  higher 
education. 
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Catholic  UiUvvr^ity  has  a  strong  cbUriselirig  and  recruitment 
spearheaded  by  the  preuniversity  relations  division  of  our  ad- 
missions office.  Through  this  office  we  contact  both  public  and  pri- 
vate high  schpgls  in  all  of  the  seven  educational  regions  of  the 
island  and  coordinate  tailor-made  orientations. 

Th"^  ^>''l^nta^  our  admissions  office  are 

complemented  by  our  financial  aid  office  which  also  provides  drisite 
oriehttjtibns  to  many  island  high  schools.  Over  22,000  students 
have  received  orientation  in  preparation  for  the  1988-84  academic 

year.   

The  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  individuah  enrolled  in 
iiistitations  of  higher  education  in  Puerto  Rico,  whicK  rose  from 
•  48,;li)8  in  19(>_S  to  l;ll,8i)3  in  1983,  clearly  demonstrates  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  important  role  that  higher  educatjbri  plays  in  pre- 
P^linJ:  pur  xbuth  to  _de^  w'th  our  socioeconomic  realities  and  our 
continued  technological  advancement. 

Despite  this  a waren^^  importance  of  higher  education,  we 

are  also  acutely  aware  that  the  progress  made  to  date  and  thatiDro- 
jected  for  the  future  is  dep^^  continuation  and  expan- 

sion of  Federal  assistance  programs:  These  prograrns  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  higher-cdst  private  in^^  of  higher  education 

in  Puerto  Rico  to  absorb  the  increasing  number  of  individuals  that 
'^^^  ^'^^^^''^^^bLtl''^  sa^  able_tb  pursue  a  higher  educa- 

tion but  who  cannot  be  attended  to  by  our  public  university 
system.  The  fact  that  Federal  assistance  accounts  for  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  operating  budgets  of  the  private  universities  in  Puerto 
Rico  only""  supports  the  realit;y  that  withdut  such  assistance  the 
higher  education  needs  of  our  island  could  not  be  met. 

in^  addition  to  the  financial  aid  programs, . 'iristitutidris,  both 
puj^lic  and  private, ^have  been  able  tc  broaden  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  Puerto  Rtco  through  a  variety  of  other  federally-fUridied 
prbgrams,  such  a§  the  TRIO  prpgrams^and  the  High  School  Equiva- 
lency program*.  Catholic  University,  being  totally-committed  to  the 
expansion  df  access  to  hij:her  education  for  all  Hispanics,  strongly 
supports  the:  continuation  of  the  TMO  programs,  the  High  School 
Equivalency  programs,  arid  the  Cdllege  Assista 
grams,  which  are  all  providing  much  needed  services  to  upgrade 
the  ^basic  skills  necessary  for  many  disadyaritaged  yduth,  both  Hls- 
panics  and  nbn-Hispanics,  to  survive  and  succeed  in  higher  educa- 
tion: 

Our  IMt^rally  fUrid^^  program  has  allowed  us 

to  prepare  regular  teachers  to  absorb  in  an  effective  manner  the 
irtcreasirig  number  of ^  H  migrated  from  the 

mainland  to  Puerta  Rico.  Our  masters  degree  in  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing, funded  by  the  Natidrial  Iristitute  of  MentaLH^  was  estab- 
lished  to  meet  the  need  for  a  program  that  would  train  our  nurses 
to  work  effectively  in  mental  health  settirigs. 

Cathblic  University  has  also  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  in- 
tiustry  and  enhance  emplayment  opportunities  through  its  iristitu- 
tipntvliy  subsidiz^^  continuing  education  program.  This  division  has 
addressed  itself  io  the  needs  of  the  health  services  commuriity  by 
develdpirig  the  cdritihuihg  ed  seminars  man- 

dated by  Gommonwealth  law  for  professional  licensing  renawal  in 
the  fields  df  riUrsirig  arid  hdspital  admiriistratibn.  Presently,  Cathb- 
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lie  University  is  highly  committed  to  providing  the  state  mandated 
traitiing  at  hospitals  across  the  island  and  we  are  currently  work- 
ing on  ,  expanding  this  program  in  order  to  include,  trairiihg  for 
practitidriefs  in  mortuary  science  and  medtcal  technology. 

In  addition,  this  year  ^ye  established  an_e_N^^^^^ 
Syritex,  a  pharmaceutical  company  in  Humacao:  This  project  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  company's  jnter^^  for  the  prp- 

fessional  development  of  their  management  personnel.  ^^Iso  in  the 
field  of  business  administratibn  Cathq^^  in 
conjunction  with  the  Puerto  Rico  Manufacturer's  Association  on 
the  establishment  of  a  cehter  for  man a^^  deyelopment  de- 

signed to  meet  the  professional  development  needs  of  the  island's, 
management  level  pefsdririel.  ^ 

With  reference  to  recommendations  on  amending  or  expanding 
Federal  programs,  there  are  several  which  can  be  made:  As  the 
demand  for  higher  education  continues  to  increase,_the  pressure  on 
our  private  institutions  increases.  Full  funding  of  title  Vfi  and  ari 
awareness  that  the  expansion  in  higher  education  Jn  Puerto J^^^ 
concentrated  ia  the  private  institutions  versus  the  fact  that  major 
expansion  on  the  mainjanld  i^s  cphcen^^^^  institu- 
tions, is  necessary:  The  possibility  of  earmarking  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  nonpublic  institutions  woujd  be  of  benefit  to 
our  private  institutions  which  are  currently  faced  with  the  urgent 
need  to  construct  and  ren  facilities  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  growing  student  population. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  higher  education,  our  institutions 
as  well  as  stateside  instittitions  must  work  diligently  to  provide  the 
remedial  services^  needed  to  raise  the  skill  leveliS  of  our  youth  so 
that  they  may  achieve  the  full  benefit  of  a  higher  educatiph  and  be 
ready  to  enter  the  highly  competitive  labor  market  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  in  the  States.  As  indicated  by  the  Natipnal  Cbmm  of  Excej- 
lenciB  in  Education,  the  Federal  Government  should  help  meet  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  handicapi]Led,  minori^^^  spe-* 
cial  need  groups.  Instead  of  xmtting^  back,  we  should  be  seeking  con- 
tinued support  for  TOIO,  _HEP,  categorical  pro- 
grams that  were  designed  to  meet  these  needs. 

Title.  Ill  funding  should  receive  full  support,  and  we  ask  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  to  recall  the  fact  that  Congress  itself 
realized  from  1982  funding  results  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  Hispanic  institutions  and  prpceede^d^ 
earmark  $0  millidri  df  a  $10  million  speciaj  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  Hispanic  institutions.  Giyen__the_  ad_ditij)hal  info 
Puerto  Rican  institutj^ons  hav6  imparted  through  these  hearings, 
we  would  ask  that  the  subcommittee  eyalua^^^^^  our  in- 

stitutions and  consider  amending  title  lil/legislation  so  that  it  may 
include  lahguage_  which  would  guarantee  equal  treatment  for 
historically  Hispanic  institutions.  •         _       _  :_ 

We  alspjuljy  support  the  science  and  math  initiatives  which  call 
for  the  Federal  Gdvernment  to  take  the  lead  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity, pf  math  arid  sci^rice  instruction  in  the  Nation's  schools.  Puerto 
Rico  fully  supports  these  initiatives  tb_  upg;rade  science  a^^ 
iristructidri  given  the  fact  that,  as  oh  the  mainland,  expansion  In 
our  labor  market  has  been  concentrated  in  highly  techridldgical 
fields.  . 


cr.lH;S^'''?"i       ''wPP"'"'  increase  Federal  aid  for 

graduate  students  by  restoring  feliowship  and  traineeship  grant 
^d^fy^  -ell  as  by  tapping  the  never-used  provision  in  ?tfdent 
-aid  .aw  that  allows  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  set  higher  euar- 

.:  pSgranS  ^^^'^^^^^  expensivf  ^aS 

thS'St/^H^--'f       -  program,  it  is  refreshing  to  note 

that  the  administration's  legislative  proposal  for  a  "self-help  grant 
program  .  as  published  ^.in  the  March  21  Federal  Register  has  not 
been  enacted.  Yet  the  Pell  grant^  f  contriBudon  schedule 

vh.ch  the  Education  Department  has  submitted  to  Congress,  in^ 
eludes  significant  mcreases  in  th^^  discretionary  income  which  fami- 

chTldren  W^''"''  '  the  educational  costs  oT  heir 

children  We  would  urge  Congress  to  reject  these  eligibility  tables 

■  iSlksr l^ktlS."'"^^''""  updatefthe^ilsIS 

'  Act  oT  1  q(V^''in'''^n'''f '"''''^v,  '^^^  Higher  Education 

.1hh2.L     ■  ^tmosphere  calling  for  consolidation  of  programs, 

cutbacks,  increased  family  and  student  participation,  block  irant^ 
and  new  Fedead.sm.  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  cut^ 
back,  nKedacation  w.il  have  severe  ramincations  of  national  conse- 
quence.^ HispanK-.&ccess  to  higher  education  depends  on  continued 
and  iiK-reased  Rivera!  funding  and  the  dc.tinv  of  our  island  as 
well  as  our  Natioil>,  lies  in  higher  education.  "  , 
(  The  prepared  statement  of  Gilda  Rivera  follows:,!  ' 
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Preparkid  Statement  qeJaime_B.  JFusxeu^  Hresident, 
CsTHonic  University  of  PoERro  Rico 

MR.  CHAIR^!AN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTS ECONDARY 
EDUCATION.   I  BID  YOU  ALL  A  GOOD  MORNING  AND  WELCOME  YOU  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
PONCE.     I  AM  GILDA  RIVERA  AND  I  AM  HERE  REl' RESENTING   DR.  JAIME  FUStER, 
PRESIDENT  OF  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO.     AS  DR.   FUSTER  EXPRESSED 
IN  HIS  LETTER  TO  MR.  PAUL  SIMON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  TME  SUBCOMMITTEE;  THE  SHORT 
NOTICE  OF  HIS  INVITATION  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THESE  HEARINGS  AND^PREVIOUSLY 
SCHEDULED  COMMITTMENTS  WHICH  COUtD  NOT  BE ' POSTPONED,  t)ID  JJOT  PERMIT  DR. 
FUSTER  TO  BE  PRESENT  HERE  TODAY  TO  MAKE  HIS  TESTIMONY  PERSONALLY. 
^       CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO  IS  THE  THIRD  LARGEST  OF  THE  NINE 
MAJOR  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  IS 
DEPENDENT  ON  TUITION  AND  FEES  FOR  93%  OF  ITS  OPERATING  BUbGEt.     IT  IS  THE 
ONLY  MAJOR  INSTITUTION  OF  HIGHER  EbUCATION  WHOSE  MAIN  CAMPOS  AND  CENTRAL 
ADMINISTRATION  IS  LOCATED  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  SAN  JUAN  METROPOLITAN  AREA.. 
FOUNDED  IN  1958,  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  BEGAN  OPERATING  IN  PONCE  WITH  AN 
ENROLLMENT  OF  192  STUDENTS,  ;  PRESENTLY,  CATHOLIC  L*NIVERSITY  IN 
ADDITION  TO  ITS  MAIN  CAMPUS  IN  PONCE;  THREE  (3)  CENTERS  LOCATED  IN  THE 
COSTAL  REGIONS  OF  ARECIBO,  GUAYAMA  AND  MAYAGUEZ  AND  FOUR  (4)  EXTENSIONS 
LOCATED  IN  THE  INTERIOR  TOIWS  OF  COAMO,  CAStA?lER,  CAGUSS  AND  CAROLINA. 
THESE  CAMPUSES  ALLOW  US  tO  SERVE  THE  EDDCSTIONSL  NEEDS  OF  13,048  3TUDENTS, 
4,627  MALES  AND  8,421  FEMALES  OF  WHICH  90%  ARE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GRADUATES, 
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6X  FRXVATL"  SCHOOL  CHADUATES  AND  2%  CED  f:i^J»iDOATES .  OUR  TOTAL  ENRULLMKNT 
tS  DISTRIBUTKD  IN  THE  FOLLOWINT.  M/\NNER:  12,109  DNDERCKAnUATE  STUDENTS: 
^70  CR.MJUATL  STUbliNTS;   287  LAW  STUDENTS;   182  NON-DKCRLE  STUDENTS:  WITH 

yy'.  oy  our  STunr^Nt  body  hkiNC  skrvkd  by  our  main  c.\mpus  in  ponck. 

OUR  I'KKSENT  ENKOlLyENT  REFLIiCtS  'aN  OVKRALL  INCREASE  OF  47%  IM  THE 
IJ\ST  Ti-N  YEARS.  WHICH  COINCIDES  lUTH  tili-  ADVENT  OF  TIJE  BASIC  GKAN"' 
PROGRAM.     OF  THE  12.109  UN6ekCRADUATE  STUDENTS " ENROLLED  IN  OUP.  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  1982-83  ACADEMIC  YEAR;  9^,6Z  SHE  BENEFICIARIES  OF  THE  PELL  GRANT 
PROCK.\M  AND  OVKK  85%  HAVE  ZERO  (0)  ELIGIBILITY  INDEXES.-   THESE  FIGURES 
ARK  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  FACT  THAT  87%  OF  OUR  STUDENTS  COME  FROM  FAMILIES 
WITH  INCOMES  BFJ.OV  THE  TOVERTY  LEVEL  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  U.   S.   OFFICE  OF 
MANACEMKNT  AND  BUDGET.     SEVENTY-FOUR  PERCENT  OF  OUR  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 
COMPLETED  OUR  INStltUtlONAL  FINANCIAL  AID  AP ll.I CATION S ,   9^%  QUALIFIED 
FOR  CAMPUS  IJASED  AND  STATE  AID  WITH  THE  REMAINDER  QUALIFYING  FOR  GSL. 
TEN  PKKC;^NT  OF  OUR  FINANCIAL  AID  APPLICANTS,  ()R  B%  OF  OUR  tOTAi.  ENROLLMENT 
OBTAINED  GUARANTEED  STUDENTS  LOANS  TOTALING  $2,259,950  WITH  63X  OF  THESE 
FUNDS  CORRESPONDING  TO  52%  OF  THE  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  IN  OUR  GRADUATE  AND 
,^  LAW  SCIIOOL.     A  TOTAL  OF  23%  OF  ENROLLED  STUDENTS  ARE  BENEFICIARIES  OF 
FEDERAL  LOANS  UNDER  THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN.  NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT 
LiJA^IT  AND  NURiSiNC:  .STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  IS  STRONGLY  COMMITTED  TO  ORIEjiTiN';  THE  YOHTH  OF 
OUR  ISLAND  WITH  RESPECT  TC^  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HTCHERj/eDDCATION  AND  THE 
ALTERNATIVES  AND  MEANS  AVAILABLE  FOR  SECURING  A  HIGHER  EDUCATION.' 
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CATHnKlC  DNTVJ-KSnT  nSS  A  ST  KONG  COUNSKLINi;  AND  K^CRUITMENT  PLAN"' 

SI'ESKIIEADKO  IJY  TUK  t'KE-UNIVEKSITY  RELATIONS  DIVISION  OF  OUR  ADMISSIONS- 

OKKICE.     THUDUUll  THIS  OKFICE  WE  CONTACT  BOTH  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  liicii 

SCHOOLS   IN  ALL"  Ol"  THK  SEVEN  EDUCATIONAL  REGIONS  OF  TilE  ISLAND  AND 
/ 

cdbuiHNATE  TAILOil  MAhi/ORIENTAT^ONS.     IN  OUR  INttlAL  CORRESPOHDENCE 

wirii  EAcil  sciiobi.,  "we' Ask  tiiE  guidance  counselors  to  identify  the  major 

dlUENtATION  NEEDS  OF  TllEiR  STUDENTS,  ;S0  THAT  EACH  ORIENTATION  IS  GEARt;D 
TO  MEKT  THE  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF  TIIE  STUOENTS  ATTENDING  DIFFERENT  HIGH 
schools:     the  orientation  activities  provided  by  our  ADMISSIONS  OFFICE 
ARE  CONI'LIMICNTED  BY  OUR  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICE  WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDE  ON-SITE 
ORIENTATIONS  TO  MANY   ISLAND  IIICH  SCHOOLS  ORIENTING  STUDENTS -WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  PUKl'OSE  OF  FINANCIAL  AID.  THE  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  AID  AVAltABLE, 
,ELrr.lB[LrrY  and  a PIM.  [cation  REQijiREMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONAI.  PROCEDURES  AND 
POLICY.     liTVCil  UNiVEHSiTY  CENTER  AND  EXTENSION  PARTICIPATES  IN  THE 
KECRUI'mKNT  AND  COUNSKLTNG  EFFORT  BY  PROVIDING  ORIENTATIONS  AND  OTHER 
RELATED  ACTIVITIES  TO  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THEIR  IMMEDIATE  AREA. 
OVER  22.000  STUDENTS  HAVE  RECEIVED  ORIENTATION  IN  PREi»ARATION  FOR  THE-  • 
I9a3-8A  ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  ORIENTATIONS,  OUR  MAIN  CAMPUS  ADMISSIONS  OFFICE 
PARTICli'ATES  IN  COLLEGE  DAY  FAtKS  AND  HOSTS,  MANY  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  SUCH 
AS  OPEN  HOUSES,  SL'lKNCE  FAIRS  AND  PARTICIPATES  IN  PUERTO  RICO  PERSONNEL 
GUIDANCE  CONVENTION.     CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  HOSTED  THREE,  ONE  DAY  COLLEGE 
ORlENTi.TION  SEMINARS  FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HIGH  SCllOOL  COUNSELORS  IN 
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vliicii  huTii,  ym/ic  and  i'Kivate  UMXft^srriKS  participated,    in  addition, 

WE  HAVl-:  A  liUUl  SCMIOOL  HONOR  t'liOCRAM  THROUGH  WHICH  vJE  INVITE  ACADEMICALLY 
CJIITKD  IMJBiac  AND  PRIVATK  HIGH  SCHOOL  iSTUiiENtS  TO  ENROi.L  IN  MAXIMUN  OF 
SlX   (f.)  CKI-.DITS  I'KK.SKMKSTER:     THEHIi  STUDENTS  ARE  AUTOMAtlCALLY  GIVEN  A 
SCIUiLAUSHll*  i:(n:AL  TO  507.  0|.-  THEIR  TUITION  COSTS.-   THOSE  STUDENTS  INTERESTED 
iN  A  i-lILL  OK  SCIIOLAHSHII'  MUST  COMPLETE  OUR  FINANCIAL  AID  APPLICATION 

AND  llNDIvRCii)  A  FINANCIAL  NEED  ANALYSIS. 

WE  ALSO  .SKONSOR.  AND  IIOST  ANNUAL  LEADERSHIP  SEMINARS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GKAiJUATiNc;  CLA.SS  PP.E.SlDENtS  FROM  ALI.  OVER  THE  ISLAND.     THIS  P^ST  YEAR, 
'■A)  SENIOR  GLASi]  PKKSlDKNTS  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  SEMINAR  THAT  WAS  OFFERED. 
IN  ADDITION.  THIS  I'A.ST  YEAR  WE  LSONCHEn  OUR  FiRiST  RECRUITMENT  CAMPAIGN 
IN  THE  .STATES;  VISITING  A  TOTAL  OF  15  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  NEW  YOKlC 
MLIKOPDMTAN  AREA  WITH  AN  EMPMASLS  ON  ATTRACTING  HISPANICS  INTKKESTEl)  IN 
SKGUKING  A  BILINGUAL  KDUGATION. 

DURING  i'llKRTO  UIGli'S  "ORIENTATION  WEEK"»  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
TKAI)ltl()NALLY  WORKS  IN  C0^UUCtrON  WITH  LOCAL  ilicii  SCIIOOLS  COORD  I  NAT  INC 
RKS.0UR(-KS  AND  OFFERING  THE  STUDENTS  OK  THESE  HIGH  SCilOOLS  SEMINARS  ON 
TOPJGS  SUCH  AH  PERSONAL  HEALTH I NTERPERCONAL  RELATIONS.  MAKRIAGE  AND 
oi'HKR  RKLATEI)  TDl'ICS.     OUR  CONTINUOUS  EFFORTS  AND  THE  EXPANSION  OF 
F I NA  N G I A  L  AID  ^P HOG KAMS  1 1 AV K  P lO RM I  TTF.D  US  TO  S  EE  A  CON S I  ST ENT  I NC R EAS  E  IN 
THE  NHMiiKR  OF  API'LIGANTS  TO  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  AS  IS  REFLECTED  BY  OUR 

!fu:Ri::ASEi)  i-NRoi.i.Hi-Nt. 
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a. 

TijR  DflAMATlC  INCIll-IASk:  In  tIiE  NUMBEft  OF  INDIVlbUALS  ENROlLe])  IN 
INSTltbtiONS  OF  lilCnER  EDUCATION  IN  PUEKtO  KICO,  WHICH  ROSE  FROM 

.    ^3.30ti  IN  1968  10  15i:.H93  IM  1983.  CLEARLY  DEMOMSIHaTES  THAT  WE  ARE 

/  '  -   

CDNj^ClOUS  OF  IHP0KTA:JT  R0I;E  that  higher  EDUCATION  PtAYS  IN  PREPARING 

ODR  YOOTH  TO  DEAi:  WITH  OOR  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  REAtlTIES  AND  OUR  CONTINUED 

TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCEMENT.     DESPITE    THIS  AWARENESS  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE 

OF  HIGHKR  EDUCATION,  WL  ARE  ALSO  ACUTELY  AWARE  THAT  THE  PROGRESS  MADE 

TO  DATE  AND  THAT  PROJECTED  FOR  THE  FUTURE  IS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  CONTINUATION 

AND  EXPANSION  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS.     THESE  PROGRAMS  HAVE  MADE 

IT  PDSSIBLE  FOR  THE  HICMER-CbST  PRIVATE  INSTituttONS  OF  HI CHER  EDUCATiON 

IN  PUERTO  RICO  TO  ABSORB  THE  INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  INDIVJmiAi:S  THAT  ARE 

BY  VIRTUE  OF  THE  SAME  PKOCi!?AMS  ABLE  TO  PURSUE  A  HIGHER  'F-DUCATION  ,  BUT 

WIK)  CANNOT  BE  ATTENDED  TO  BY  OUR  PUBLIC  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM.     THE  FACT 

THAT  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  ACCOUNTS  FOR  OVER  7^%  OF  THE  OPEHATINC  BUDGETS 

OF  THE  I'laVATE -UNIVERSITIES  IN  PUERTO  RICO  ONI.Y  SUPPORTS  THE  REALITY 

THAT  WITIinUT  SUCl!  ASSISTANCE,  THE  niGilER  EDUCATION  NEEDS  OF  OUR  iSLAND 

COULD  NOT  BK  MET. 

IN  AtinlTION  TO  TMH  FINANCIAL- AID  PRDCItAMS,   INSTITUTIONS  BOTH  PRIVATE 
^  ANt)  PDRLIC  IIAVK  BEEN  ABLE  TO  BROADEN  ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  PUERTO 
RICO  THKODGIl  A  VARIETY  OF  OTHER  FEDERALLY  FUNDED  PROGRAMS  SUCH  AS  THE 
TRIO  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  HIGH  SCPOOL  EQUIVALENCY  PROGRAM.  CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY  mine  TOTALLY .. COMMITTED 'TO  TIIE  EXPANSION  OF  ACCESS  TO  tliCHER 
EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  IIISPANICS  STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
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TKh)  I'liiicuAMS.  tilii  iiuiii  sciluwi.  nijui  valI-ncy  PuocntAMS.  and  tiik  com.kck 

ASSkiTANCk  Mlt;HANT  PROCHAMS  ,  WJilCU  AUK  ALl.  PROVIDING  MUcil  NEiiDKD 

si:in'i(:i:s  id  uccUAni:  tin-  basic  SKri;i;s  ne(;f;ssaUy  for  many  bisAbvANTAGEi) 

VOUTll.'liOlli  lllSf'ANlCS  ANO  NON-ll  I  Sl'ANI  CS .  TO  SDRVIV'E  AND  SUCCEUb  IN 
ii-KJMKK  KinitiAI'iDN.'' 

tilK  CAriiOMC  UNIVKUSITY  or  I'UliRTO  lUCO  KN.JOYS  Tll«i:  BENEI'ITS  UP 
MAViNd  S  SiM-ClAi.  Si-RViCl-S  i'ki)GRA>l  AND  Till:  ONLY  UICJll  SCHOOI,  EQUIVAi:KNCy 
J'UtXIIv'AM  IN  mmo  Kicir.     a  HKCKNT  F0I.L0W-UI»  study  of  our  Sf'EClAI. 
SKKVICKS  PKOCKAM  WlllCli  IjAn  A  6n  HKSi'ONSE  RATi-  DI-MONSTDATKD  THAT  HS'X. 
UK  TIIK  UKSI'ONDKKS  SKIJVKD  IN  Tllli  10  YKARS' TliAT  TilE  PRO(;kaF|  HAS  UEKN 

HI  i;uATK)r>;Ai,,  iiavi:  imTAfNi-i)  I'RocKwr  coALJi.    of  Tiii-SE.  62%  are  curkLmtlv 

STUhVIN't;  at  CATIIOMC  UNIVKRSITY.   \9Z  WAVK  GliADUATKD  FiU)M  .CATMOi, I C 

IWIVKRSI TY  AN'D  AMOTlM-R   I  y/  [|AVK  CRADUATEO  FROM  OTHER  DNIVERSITI KS. 

■i  ilK  llicil  SCiiooi.  i-nui  VAI.FNCY  FROCPAM  attracts  STUDENTii  FROM  MIGRANT 

AMI)  SKAHi)f;AL   FAiiMwokKKU  FAMii.rKS  AND  IN   ITS   10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  IM 

FUKRro  RICO  HAS  MAINTAINKH  A  92%  SiiCCESS  RATE  FOP  FROURAM  \'ART]  CIl^ANTS . 

SlNi.l.   I97M-79  AV  AVKRACK  OF  (yl)Z  OF  IlKF  f;iiAlUlATES  CO  ON  TO  Cbl.i.ECK,  SIZ 

t*       _ . .    _  _   _  . 

OF  U'MICII   KNROI.I.  AT  CAIIUHJC  UN  t  VERS  ITY 

i;ivi.N   llli:  l:KAMTY   IIIAT  MANY  TALENTED  YOUTH  ACROSS  uWi  NATION  AuK 

(ihAia'AiiNc  ii^oN         s':[!ooi.  i:mtii  stJnificant  deficiencies  in  math  an 

{.ANilUAH!:  SKILLS,   WE  MUST  UKSl'ONi)   it)  Til!'  NEED  'I'O  t'f'CKADE  THE  SKfM.S  OF 

TiH:st';  vuunis  with  thi:  emu  of  MASiMii^lNO  availahm;  human  rksouuoes  in 
ORDER  It)  mei:t  the  i}i-:.M)  ON  (:irAr.i;EN(:i-  of  our  ajNTiNiiEi)  tEciiNbiAiciCAE 
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ADVANCEMKNT.     Wl-  C*^N  ONl.Y  ACCOMI'LISH  THIS  GOAL  BY  COMMITTING  OURSELVES 
THROUCii  CONTINUED  FUNDING  FOK  THESE  DIRELY  NEEDED  PROGRAMS. 

TO  DATE,  CATHbLiC  UNiVERSitY  IIAS  BEEN  FORTUNATE  TO  HAVE  OBTAtNED 
KKUKkAL  SUlM'OUt  FROM  DIFFERENT  AGENCIES  ttlilCH  HAVE  ALLOWEU  OUR  iNSTlTUtlON 
TO  OFFER  MOTIVATING  LEARNING  EXPERIENCES  FOR  OIIR  STUDENTS  AND  PROVIDE 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  GFJVKED"  TO  MEET  SOME  OF  THE  CRITICAL  NEEDS  OF  OUR 
CbMfttlNlTY.     THE  FORMER  HAVE  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  OUR  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
AND  MARr     PROGRAMS,  BOTH  OF  WHICH  ARE  FUNDED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  iiEALTlI.     OUR  liinMEDlCAL  RESEARCil  PROGRAM,  WHICH  IIAS  BEEN  IN  OPERATION 
SINCE  1972  AND  IS  CURRENTLY  FUNDED  UNrlL  1987,  HAS  SERVED  TO  PROVIDE 
EXlM-iUKNCES  IN  BlOMEniCAL  RESEARCH  BENEFICIAL  TO  OUR  STUDiiNTS  AS  WELL 
AS  ODK  FAi:DLTY  nUTMOST  ESPECIALLY  HAS  SERVED  TO  MOTIVATE  PSRTICIPSTING 
STUrJENTS  TO  PURSUE  GRADUATE  STUDIES  IN  BIOMEDICAL  FIELDS.     OUR  MARC 
PROCRAfl,  WHICH   I:.  KUNDEP  UNTIL  1985  ALSO  PROVIDES  EXCELLENT  LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES  AND  THROUGH  ITS  SPECIALIZED  COURSE  LOAD  ASSISTS  PROGRAM 

PARTItlll'ANTS   IN  HliALIZJNG  THE  PROGRAM  GOAL  OF  GHADiiATE     STUDY  IN  THE  ' 

i 

SCIENCES. 

Wl'iH  RESPECT  TO  MEETING  THE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  LOCAL  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
(:ENERAL  needs  of  the  labor  force,  catholic  UNIVERSITY  HAS  CONSISTENTLY 
CUMMITTLI)  ITSELF  TO  SEEKING  FEDERAL  FUNDING -AS  WELL  AS  UTILIZING 
INSn  niriONAL  funds  for  just  this  purpose.     PUF.RTO  RICO  SUFFERED  A 
CRISIS  DUl'  TO  THE  LACK  OY  TEACHERS  PREPARED  TO  MEET  TllE  NEEDS  OF  HANDI- 
CAPPED ClilLD.KKN   IN  OUil  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.     THROUGH  A 
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MAINSTREAMING  GRANT.  WHICH  WAS  FUNDED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS.  CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY  ADDRESSED  ITSELF.  IN  ITS  FIRST  PROGRAm' YEAR.  TO 
PREPARING  REGULAR  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  TO  BECOME  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS.     IN  THE  REJIAINING  PROGRAM  YEARS.  REGULAR  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS  RECEIVED  THE  TRAINING  NECESSARY  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  ABSORB 
THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  THAT  WERE  BEING  "MAINSTREAMED"  INTO  REGULAR 
CLASSES.     OUR  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM.  ALSO  FEDERALLY  FUNDED, 
ALLOWED  US  TO  PREPARE  REGULAR  TEACHERS  TO  ABSORB  IN  AN  EFFECTIVE 
MANNER  THE  INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  HISPANIC  STUDENTS  WHO  MIGRATED  FROII 
THE  MAINLAND  TO  PUERTO  RICO;     OUR  MASTERS  DEGREE  IN  PSYCHIATRIC 
NURSING.  FUNP^^D  BY  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH,  WAS 
ESTABLISHED  TO  MEET  THE  NEED  FOR  A  PROGRAM  THAT  WOULD  ENABLE  OUR  NURSES 
TO  WORK  EFFECTIVELY  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  SETTINGS.'  ' 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  HAS  ALSO  SOUGHT  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  LOCAL 
INDUSTRY  AND  ENHANCE  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  THROUGH  ITS  INSTITUTIONALLY 
SUBSIDIZED  CONTiNUiNC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM.     AT  THE  CONTINUED  REQUEST  OF 
LOCAL  EMPLOYERS  AND  UNEMPLOYED  PROFESSIONALS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  OFFERING  BASIC 
PROGRAMMING  AND  WORD  PROCESSING  COURSES.     THIS  DIVISION  HAS  ALSO 
ADDRESSED  ITSELF  TO  THE.NEEDS  OF  T«E  HEALTIi  SERVICES  COMMUNITY  BY 
DEVELOPING  THE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  CURRICULUMS  AND  SEMINARS  MANDATED 
BY  COMMONWEALTH  LAW  FOR  PROFEs'siONAL  LICENSING  RENEWAL  IN  THE  FIELDS 
OF  NURSING  AND  VOSPITAI,  AD>fiNISTRATION,     PRESENTLY.  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
IS  HrCllLY  COMMITTED  TO  PROVIDING  THE  STATE  MANDATED  TRAINING  AT  HOSPITALS 
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ACROSS  THE  ISLAND  AND  WE  ARE  CDRRENTLY  WORKING  ON'  EXPANDING  THIS 

PROGRAM  IN  ORDER  TO  INCLUDE  TRAINI-IVG  FOR  PRACTICIONERS  ilN  MORTUARY 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  FURTHER  AFFIRIIED  ITS  cb^5^ITTMENT  TO  MEET  THE 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  CO>MUNITY  BY  OPENING  AN  EXTENSION  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  IN  TiIe  RURAL  COI^IMUNITY  OF  CASTAS ER.     AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE 

MENONITE  HOSPITAL  THAT  SERVES  THIS  RURAL  TOWN,   CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  IS 

PROVIDING  CLASSROOM  TRAINING,  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  ADVANCED  PtACDlENT 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  PKOl-ESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE 

_  r        _____    .   _  

AND  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NORSES  SERVING  AT  THAT  HOSPITAL.     CATHOLIC,  . 

UNIVERSITY  HAS  PROVIDED  THESE  XURSES  WITH  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ENHANCE 

THEIR  PROFESSIOiVAL  TRAINING  IN  TMEIR  IMMEDIATE  COMT-IUNITY  AND  SHORTENED 

THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME  THAT  THEY  WOULD; BE  REQUIRED  TO  COMMUTE  OR  RELOCATE 

TEMPORARfLY  IN  ORDER  TO  OBTAIN  ADVANCED  NURSING  DEGREES. 

IN  ADDITION,   Tins  YEAR  WE  ESTABLISHED  AN  EV&NING  MBA  PROJECT  AT 

SYNTEX.  A  PHAKMACEiiTiCAi.  COMPANY  IN  HUMACAO.     THIS  PROJECT  CAME -ABOUT  - 

AS  TliE  RESULT  OF  TfIS  COMPANY'S' INTEREST  IN  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL 

DEVEi^OPMENT  OF  TI^EIP  MANAGEMENT  PERSONNEL;     ALSO  IN  TKE  FIELD  OF  BUSINESS 

.ADMINISTIOTION,  CATHOf:lC  UNIVERSITY  IS  WORKING  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE 

PUERTO  RICO  MANUFACTURER'S  ASSOCIATION  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CENTER 

FOR  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

NEEDS  01-  THE  ISLAND'S  MANAGEMENT  i.EVEL  PERSONNEL. 
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WITH  REFERENCE  TO  RECOMMENDATiONS  ON  AMENDING  OR  EXPANDING  fSeRAI:- 
PROGRAMS  TO  IMPROVE  a£c^S.  CHOICE  AND  RETERtIOM  OF  STUDENTS  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION.  THERE  ARE  S.^ERAL  U^IICH  cS  BE  MADE.     AS  THE  DEMAND  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE  THE  PRESSURE  ON  OUR  PRIVATE  INSTI-  ' 
TUTIONS  INCREASES.     FULL  FUNDING  OF  TITLE  VII  AND  AN  AWARENESS  THAT  THE 
EXPANSION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  PUERTO  RICO  :IS  CONCENTRATED  IN  THE 
PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  VS  THE  FACT  THAT  MAJOR  ECPANSION  ON  THE  MAINLAND  IS 
CONCENTPJVTED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IS  NECESSARY.     THE  POSSIBILITY 
OF  EARMARKING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NON-PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  WOUto 
§E  OF  UTMOST  BENEFIT    TO  OUR  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  'wHICH    ARE  CURRENTLY  • 
FACED  WITH  THE  URGENT  NEED  TO  CONSTRUCT  AND  RENOVATE  INSTITUTIONAL 
FACILITIES  TO  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  OF  A  GROWING  STUDENT  POPULATION. 

WITH  THE  INCREASED  DEMAND  TC^  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  OUR  INSTITUTIONS 
AS  WELL  AS  STATESIDk     INSTITUTIONS.  MUST  WORK  DILIGENTLY  TO  PROVIDE^THE 
REMEDIAL  SERVICES  NEEDED  TO  R.MSE  THE  SKILL  LEVELS  OF  OUR  YOUTH  SO  THAT 
THEY  mY  ACHIEVE  THE  FULL  BENEFIT  OF  A  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  BE  READY  TO 
ENTER  TOE  highly'  COMPETITIVE  LABOR  MARitET  IN  PUERTO  RICO  OR  IN  THE  STATES. 

INDICATED  BV  THE  NATIONAL  CWWITTEE  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION.  THE  FEDERAi. 
GOV^.MMENT  SHOULD  HELP  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED.  HANDICAPPED. 
MINORLTIES  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  NEED  GROUPS.     lNSTE.\b  OF  CUTTING  BACK  WE 

\^    _v>  '  * 

SPOULb  BE  SEEKING  CONTINUED  SUPPORT  FOR  TRIO.  HEP,  CAMP.  AND  OTHER 
CATECbRiCAL  PROGRAMS  THAT  WERE  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THESE  NEEDS. 
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TITLE  Ili  FUNDING  SHOULD  RECEIVE    FULL  SUPPORT  AND  WE  ASK  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOmiTTEF  TO  RECALL  THE  FACT  ttlAT  CONGRESS  iTSEtF 
REAI.IylED  FROM  1982  FUNDING  REMITS  THAT  THERE  WAS  NOT  SUFFICIENT 
.SENSITIVITY  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  HISPANIC  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PROCEEDED  TO 
EAR>iARk  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS  OF  A  TEN  MILLION  DOLLAR  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  HIS P. .NIC  INSTITUTIONS.     GIVEN  THE  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
THE  PUERTO  RtCAN  INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  IMPARTED  THROUGH  THESE  HEARINGS,  WE 
WOULD  ASK  THAT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  EVALUATE  THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  CONSIDER  A^'E^JDI^:G  TITLE  fill  LEGISLATION  SO  THAT  IT  VlAY  INCLUDE 
LANGUAGE  WHICH  WOULD  GUARANTEE  EQUAL  TREAP^IENT  FOR  HISTORICALLY  HISPANIC 
INSTITUTTOMS. 

WE  ALSO  FULLY  SUPPORT  THE  SCIENCE  AND  MATH  iNlTlATlVES  VHJICH  CALL 
FO:;  THE  FF.DEK^\L  GOVERNMENT  TO  TAKE  THE  LEAD  IN  IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY 
'■  OF  MATH  AND  SCIENCE  INSTRUCl.-N  IN  THE  NATION'S  SCHOOLS.     PUERTO  RICO 
FULLY  SUPPORTS  THESE  INITIATIVES  TO  UPGRADE  SCIENCE  AND  MATH  INSTRUCTION 
GIVEN  THE  FACT  THAT,  AS  ON  THE  MAINLAND,  EXPANSION  IN  OUR  LABOR  MARKET  - 
l!AS  BEEN  CONCENTRATED  IN  HIGHLY  TECHNOLOGICAL  FIELDS. 

;    IN  ADDITION,  WE  SUPPORT  THE  INITIATIVE  TO  INCREASE  FEDERAL  AID 
FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  BY  RESTORING  FELLOWSHIP  AND  TRAINEESHIP . GPAKT 
PROGPAMS  AS  WELL  AS  BY  TAPPING  THE  NEVER-USED  PROVISION  IN  STUDENT  AID 
LAW  THAT  ALLOWS  THE  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION  TO  SET  HIGHER  GSL  LIMITS  FOR 
EXCEPTIONALLY  EXPENSIVE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS. 
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'  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM  IT  IS  REFRESHING  TO  NOTE 
THAT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  E^'lISLAtiVE  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  "SELF-HELP  GRANT 
PROGRAM"  AS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  MARCH  21  FEDERAL  REGISTER  HAS  NOT  BEEN 
ENACTED.     YET  THE  PELL  GRANT  FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  SCHEDULE  WHICH  THE 
EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  HAS  SUBMITTED  TO  CONGRESS  INCLUDES  SIGNIFICANT 
INCREASES  TN  THE  DISCRETIONARY  INCOME  WHICH  FAMILIES  WOULD  HAVE  TO 
CONTR^tBUTE  TOWARD  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COSTS  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN,     WE  URGE  ' 
CONGRESS  TO  REJECT  THESE  ELIGILITY  TABLES  AND  INSTRUCT  THE  EDUCATION  • 
DEPARTMENT  TO  UPDATE  THE  l9S3-i3/i  TABLES  FOR  INFLATION.    '  ^"  . 

FINALLY,  AS  WE  ^PPROACH  REAUTHdRIZATION  OF  THE. HIGHER' EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1965  IN  AN  ATMOSPHERE  CALLING  FOR  CdNSOLlbATION  OF  PROGRAMS, 
CUTBACKS,.   INCREASED  FAMILY  AND  STUDENT  PARTIClPAtiON,  BLOCK  GRANTS  AND 
NEW  FEDERALISM.  WE  MUST  NOT  LOSE  SIGHT  OF  THE  FACT  THAT  CUTBAdkS  IN 
EDUCATION  WILL  HAVE  SEVERE  RAMIFICATIONS  OF  NATIONAL  CONSEQUENCE. 
HISPANIC  ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  DEPENDf.  ON  CONTIKoS  AND  INCREASED 
FEDERAL  FUNDING  AND  TIIE  DESVlNY  OF  OUR  ISLANI^  AS  WEI.L  AS  OUR  NATION, 
LIES  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATiON.' 


Mr.  eoHRADA.  Thank  you,  Miss  Rivera,  for  presenting  the  testi- 
htbhy  of  Df^ Jaime  Fustef.  -       -  ' 

-  We  will  now  listen  to  the  representative  of  Ruth  Fortunatb  de 
Calzada^  dean  and  director  of  the  Ponce  Technological  University 
College  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

STATKMKiS'T  OF  ALICE  MlIRILLC)  PEREZ,  RKPRESENTING  RUTH 
FORTUNATO  de  CALZADA 

MsL  Perez.  Good  morning,  Congressman  Corrada,  arid  other  dis- 
tiriguished  member^  dfjhe  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  the  congressional  Hispanic  Caucus.  My  name  is^lice  Murillo 
Perez  and  Tarn  here  represeSJ^ing  q^^  deaji_and^  director,  Ruth  For- 
tunato  de  Calzada,  who  hadjrprevious  commitments  and  could  not 
be  here.  A       

Pdricie  Technological  University  College,  previously  Ponce  Re- 
gional College,  is  a  cbeducatibrial  and  bilingual  21-  and  4-year  unit 
\yhich  operates  Under  the  administration  of  regional  colleges; 
which  in  turn  is  an  administrative  unit  within  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico.  It  is  the  drily  state-suppdrted  educational  institution  of 
higher  education  m  the  southern  area  of  the  Island  of  Puerto  Hico. 

The  student  body  of  bur  college  reached  a^t  for  the 

academic  year  1982^83,  of  which  39  percent  were  male  and  61  per- 
cent were  female.  The  majbrity  bf  the  students,,  57  percent,  reg^^^ 
.  tered  iri  the  technical  prdgrams,  while  38  percent  registered  |n 
transfer  program  and,  4  percent  in  the  twb  newly  iriipleriierited 
bachelbr  degree  projgrariis^^  - 

A  high  prof  ortion  of  our  students  are  urider  the  age  bf  22  arid 
come  frbrri  local  public  schqdls^^^ 

with  many  academic  deficiencies  and  a  great  rh^ority  have  diffi- 
culty with  their  basic  courses  of  rriathematics,  English,  and  Span- 
ish. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  freshman  class^  a^^^ 
perc(int,  remedial  courses  and  tutoring  sessions  have  been  bffered 
in  these  three  basic  areas.       ^  _ 

Out  student  body  is  comprised  IGS  percent  of  minpritSes,*  of 
which  over  70  percent  cbme  from  farriilies  with  riet  iricdmes  bQldw 
the  poverty  level  rninimum  of  $8,400.  Therefore,^  the  percentage  of 
students  receiving  the  Pell  grant  is  unders_taridably_high  ^a^ 
ceritL  310  stUcfents  receive  additional  Federal  financial  aid  which 
could  be  either  SEOG  continuing  grant,  SSIP  incentive,  SEOG  ini- 
tial, or  the  wdrk-study  program.  Only  two  ^udents  applied  for  and 
received  guaranteed  Federal  loans  in  the  1982-83  acadernicyea^^ 

A  total  of  1,682,459  was  distributed 'among  1,488  students  by  the 
financial  aid  office  between  August  of  1982  and  April,  bf  1983_bf 
this  year,  of  which  90  percent  df  these  fuflds  came  from  Federal 
grants:  ^ "  <   

Our  couriselirig'dejartme^rit,  well  as  the  sdj?ijssion&  office, 
maintains  close  cooi'dlnation  with  area  secondary  schobls  for  pur- 
pbses  bf  studerit  drieritatidri  arid  fepfUitmerit.  * 

College  counselors,  as  well  as  faculty  representativbs,  visit  local 
public  and  private,  high  schddls  during,  the ^  first  semester  of  each 
academic  year  in  order  tg  provide  prospective  applicants  with  de- 


tailed  information  on  progrtim  offerin^^s  and  general  admission  re- 
quirements. 

In  tfi^_  lfKS2--8;^  acr^demic  year.  27  schools  in  13  municipalities 
•  were  %isited  offering  orientatibri  to  3,284  high  school  seniors. 

We  believe  this  link  Established  with  the  area  high  schools  to  be 
effective  in  recruiting  students  based  on  the  1^)81-82  academic  year 
Htatjstics,  which  clearly  shows  that  out  of  32^997  students  who  were 
affered_orieniation  through  this  program,  17  percent  registered  at 
,  Ponce  Tech nolpgic^^^^^  College  in  the  academ^ic  year  1982- 

M  It  should  be  noted  that  this  17  percent  does.not  include  those  ' 
students  who  did  apply  to  our  institution  but  did  not  meet  the  ad- 
missions requirements. 

The^Peil  grant  award  ^h^^^^  been  the  most  successful  Federal  pro- 
gr^im  in  attracting  students  into  higher  education.  This  award  pro-  - 
vides  economically  disadvarita^ed_ students  with  limited  or  no  re- 
sources the_  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  college  degree.  A  decrease  in 
awtird  allocations  for  students  failinj^  to  approve  a  minimum  of  12 
credit  hours  per  semester  should  be  an  incentive  for  improvihg 
scholastic  r^^sults  and  thus  student  retention.  The  Pell  ^rant  award, 
coupled  with  a  Federal  supplementary  award,  have  provided  dUt-df- 
town  students  with  the  possible  optidri  of  residing  close  to  campus, 
another  factor  which  ericourages  retention. 

Monthly  stipends  provided  to  veterans  whd  pursue  university 
studies  hiive  ericbur^^  enroll  at  oar  college.  Of 

these,  only  four  take  part  in  the  work  stqdy  prdgrarri  and  none 
.  have  made  use  of  the  supplementary  tutorial  program  offered  to 
them. 

■   ^"i  j^^-^^*?^*"  ]^^^  program  has  attracted  ^2 

carididates.  These  students  incorporate  military  training  courses 
into  their  program  and  qualify  to  attend  a_sumrher  training  session 
at  Fort  Brajig.  N.C,  with  fiill  expenses  paid. 

^  No  economic  incentive  is  offered  during  the  first  2  years,  but 
thereafter  £i_mont_hly  stipend  of  $100  is  provided.  thoFe- attending 
Rummer  camp  receive  $600.  Af*ter  attendance  at  Fort  _Bragg,  stu- 
dents are  more  encouraged  to  continue  their  studies  and  their  par-  ■ 

ticipation  in  ROTe.    . 

,  _  Title  III  funding  for  practical  skfll  improvement  in  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, and  physics  courses  wiil  be  an  incentive  Tor  retaining  natu- 
ral ^scii»nce  students.  jCdUrs^^  expanded  to  include 
^ihiilvtical  chemist^  and  soon  will  include  micTobiology,  Students 
can  now  opt  to  attend  our  college  an  additional  ^ear  before  trans- 
ferring to  one  of  the_major  units  and,  consequently,  reducing  their 
ovt»ralI  college  expejiditures. 

In  August  of  1!)82  two  hew  dsrgree^p^  were  implemented:  a 

bachelors  degree  in  business  administration  and  a  bachelors 
degree  in  secretarial  science.  The  .curricula  established  in  these 
PrOM'^amls  t^kes  into  account  the*  training  needs  of  local  industry 
and  employment  opportunities  available  in  the  southern  area  ^of 
Puerto  Rico. \Cou  as  word  processing  for  secretaries  and 

computer  science  for  business  students  have  been  iricdrpbraied  into  ^ 

the  programs.   '  .  ^ 

With  the  help  of  the  Consulting  Board  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, We  intend  td  maintain*  our  two  new  programs,  as  well  as 
other  existing  programs,  up  to  date  with  the  latest  techndldgy 


buin^  lu^eci  in  industrv,  banking,  and  business.  This  process*  will 
assure  better  trained  prpleM^^  who  in  turn  will  lUtract  and 

nuiiniain  industry  and  business  in  the  southern  area  and  thus 
hupefully  allevia^L^  the  regional  uri^^  rate  which  ranges 

IVoin  lS;o  percent  in  C'oamo  to  -iS/i  in  Yauco. 

Our  college  has  been  successflil  in  implementing  two  special  pro- 
grams through  tht^ivision'  of  adult  and  continuing  e_duca_t_ion. 
They  are  automotive  technology  and  nursing.  The  automotive  tech- 
n()logy  program  has  been  designed  to  train  nu»chanic_s  in  H  months 
ill  rj'specialized  areas.  The  employment  opportunities  in  the  local 
area  assure  these  graduates  a  Job  upon  conipletipn  oQhe  prog|*ah^ 

.The  K.S.  pr()gruin  in  nursing  is  being  oltered  in.  coordination  with 
the  nu»dical  science  unit  of  the  Univw-sity  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Rio 
Piedras  in  au  attempt  to  relieve  the  need  for  registered  nurses  on 
I  he  island,  This  program,  seeks  to  oHer  cpur'ses  to  local  practical 
nurses  in  ()r(ier  to  faciJitate  itheir  completion  oi'.a  bachelor  s  degree. 

Thirty -three  geiieral  courses  are  bJTe  red  in  Ponce 'while  the  s^^e- 
cia.!i/e<!  c()re  nnrsing  courses  must  be  approved  in  Rio  Pied ras._  The 
program  provides  hUrses  who  otherwise  would  not^'ontinue  study- 
ing an  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  ^^l;udies  in  Ponce  for  a  jew 
year.^  lu'tore  having  to  reUicaie  to  Rio  Pied ras  for  the  specialized 
courses.  In  :l  years,  riursrs  [utvr  r^'gistt-red  in  the  pmgram.  In 
the  past  year,  a  total  regisl  rat ioti  of  l:.')!!)  ciivided  among  S  profes- • 
siotial  nursing  semfiiars  was  recorded.  Tju'se  serninar's^  p  the 
nurses  with  credit  hours  toward  the  renewal  of  their  license. 

.Specialized  C()urses_in  cgnverscUiona  corilpUter 
language  have  coiUinuoasly  been  offered,  complying  with  numer- 
ous petitions  from  locai  industry  and  cbrnmerce. 
-  We'^are  aware  of  the  need  for  change  in  many  of  the  existing 
Federal  programs  in  order  to  assure  rnaxinium  benefit  of  the  limit- 
ed lunding  available  for  fiscal  year  U)S:]  and  thereafter.    

We  would  like  to  cbrrirneht  on  the  recommended  changes  in  the 
Peii  grant.  A  required  student-parent  contLa.bution  of  $^S0(}  m^ 
riuim  is  being  considered  for  computation  in  the  total  grant  eligibil- 
ity.  This  total  has  been  surnamed  the  V\sludeht  sell-help 
put  in  through  summer  or  ofi-campas  jobs.  Requiring  students  to 
participate  partially. in  cpJLege  expenditures  through  p 
is  highlv  appraised  because  we  consider  it  develops  mature  and  re- 
sponsible adults  who  will  honor  the  education  they  have  invested 
in.    .  

Unlbrtuhately.  biir  students  would  suffer  -tremendously  Irom 
such  a  measure  because  the  inaccessible  IpcatiQn  of  th  college  to 
industry,  cbthblned  with  liniited  transportation  service  in  Ponces- 
would  not  allow  students  to  rnove  free_ly_and  quickly  betw^^  the 
college  and  possible  jobs.  When  you  combined  this  factor  wit:h  the 
uneniployment  rate  in  Ponce  of  'JS.l  percent,  we  believe  this 
project  will  be  a  total  failure  here  and.  thus,  will  hinder  adversely 
the  accessibilitv  of  a  college  edijcatibri  to  our  students. 

The  college's^  limited  vearly  budget,  combined  with  high  innatiori 
rates  and  reduced  Pelf  grant  funds  lor  students,  would  definitely 
reduce  the  percent  of  the  7,01)0  yearly  high  sxhppl  graduates  in  the 
area  that  bur  college  cbuld  feasibly  and  effectively  serve. 

Under  the  special  needs  prpgram  of  title  III,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  makes  available  each  year  to  institutions  that  have 
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hJslorically  st'rvod  subsUinlial  numbers  of  black  students' not  less 
than  .)0  ptM^cent  of  the  amount  they  received  under  the  strengthen- 
l^J^  J^^ul^^^'^^    institutions    program    in    fiscal    year    1979  ,  of 

^Thjs  funding  set-aside  measure  is  considered  unfair  to  tradition- 
ally tlispanic  institutions  wh^  serving  minorities  and  specifical- 
ly at  pur  institution,  where  the  majority,  70  percent,  fall  below  the 
poverty  U»vel  miriimUrtl,  as  stated  previously  in  this  testimony 
Iff  i-^  V-^^*  enforcement  of  this  measure,  we  can  deduce  thalt  if  title 
111  funding  IS  reduced,  the  amojint  allocated  to  the  special  needs 
program  dec ^^^^^  while  the  amount  granted  to  institutions  that 
have  historically  served  black  students  remains  fixed.  Consequent- 
'^'Vr^''  '""a^  to  all  other  competing  institutions. 

^  I  his  definitely  would  hinder  oUr  possiHllitJes  of  enhancing  and 
developing  our  ac^^^  and  management  capabilities 

thr(Righ  title  MI  funds.  If  we  seek  to  attract  ahd_retain  students  we 
need  t()  progrt^ssively  improve  our  programs  and  facilities.  If  local 
^eder:al.  and  student  fuiancial  aid  budget  cuts  are  being  projected 
ifiej-i  lh(' survival  of  the  educational  institution  is  on  the  line 

I  herefore.  we  ask  you  to  consider  the  vital  financial  needs  of  the 
student  body  at  P()nce  Technblbgncal  University  College  when  you 
are  amendirig  existing  Federal  programs,  in  order  to  assure  that  a 
niaximum  number  of  our  studerils  can  be  professionally  trained  for 
iinj)rbve(i  emplbyriienl  opportunities. 

Thank  you 

^^'■•^'^A*<"Ai>A.  Thank  you  for  presenting  your  testimony. 

No\v  we  will  ask  some  questions  to  the  wit_nesses.  I  would  like  to 
start  by  asklng^ some  ttuestions  to  Dr.  Alemany:  I  would  like  ybU  to 
elaborate  a  Jittle  bit  on  the  land  grant  college  status  of  Mayaguez 
campus,  and  particularly  the  statement  made  by  you  in  your  testi- 
mgnv  that  you  are  the  only  Jand  grant  college  that  has  not  actually 
received  grant  bl  public  land,  or  land  script  as  provided  under 
the  Morrill  Act  of  lS(i2. 

/\re  there  any  laiids  that  cbuld  feasibly  be  granted  to  you  pursu- 
a"^^^  I"  that  act,  or  any  other  suggestions  or  recommendations  that 
you  may  have  concerrung  this  matter?  . 

Dr.  Ai.kMANY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  has  been  anothet^side  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  to  be  with  the  regional  legislation.  There  is 
the  1M>2  act,  the  first  Mgrrilj  Act,  and  then  there  is  tha  1890  Mor- 
rill Act.  as  amended.  When  Hawaii  became  a  State  in  l_9n0,  there 
was  ari  allocalibn  made  bf  $i)  million  because  in  the  enabling  legis- 
lati^on  liavvaii  was  granted  the  status  of  a  land  grant  college. 

There  is  a  ^section  in  the  first  Morrill  Act,  section  4,  that  creates 
^VP^TP^^'tual  fund  that  shall  remain  forever  undiminished.  Well  the 
Slates  that  had  ihe  iand,  they  got  the  lajid,  I  think  it  was  WMO 
acres  per  egnslator.  That  is  probablv  the  reason  why  Hawaii  got  $(> 
million.  They  have  three  legislators. 

Well,  the  States  that  did_  riot  have  land,  thev  were' awarded 
•scrript.  and  \vhen  there  was  no  land  or  script,  the  territories  later 
were  awarded  on  the  b;isis  bf  the  population.  And  since  there  is  no 
script  or  land_,  it  is  not  asking  something  fbrnoihing.  But  to  riie 
the  idea  ot  creating  a  perpetual  fund  that  shall  remain  forever  uh- 
diminished  will  provide, a^^^^^  strength  to  our  institution  that  * 

certainly  will  allow  us  to  be  in  a  very  good  pbsitibri. 
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Iti  VMW),  lilt*  ci)IIfKi«s  oftlio  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  were  made 
land  j^ranl  collt%a*s  lor  the  purposes  orreceivih^^  land— I  shouldn't 
say  land,  but  thev  were  allowed  by  this  law  to  receive  money,  in 
lieu  oi'  the  land  that  was  not  j^nyen  to  them.  If  I'm  hot^wrong»  i 
think  thev  wiM-e  given  each  million  for  them  to  establish  these 
perpetual  funds,  which  is  .sort  of  an  endowment  fund  In  my 
search,  there  is  no  evidence  that  shows  Puerto  Rico  has  ever  been 
given  that  which  I  thiiik  in  a  way  is  an  (iversight; 

Mr:  CoRKADA.  Based  ori  the  population  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  cur^ 
rently  is  hullioh.  and  ifyau  were  to  apply  this  same  concept  oi 
Icincls  jn  lieu  of  pr()perty.  what  vyould  be  the  ahiouht  that  you 
w()uld  he  suggesting  for  such  a  grant?  ^ 

Dr.  Ai.KMANY.  ir  Ilawaji  wertvgiyeri  $2  niilMb^  and 
according  to  our  population  we  should  have  nine  legislators,  two 
Senators  and  seven  Representatives,  we  should  be  entitled  to  $IS 
hiilliori.  Mr.  President; 

Mr.  C'<)KKAi)A-  And  that  would  be  i'l  li^u  of  the  land  

Or  Ai.kma.ny:  In  lieu  of  the  land.  _   ^  

Mr  CoKKADA.  And  what  would  be  the  use  for  that  fund? 

I) r' ;  A 1 ; K M an \  T li e  u se  f o r  that  f u n d  would  be  to  has i ca  1 1  y 
strengthen  all      the  offerings. 

I.et  mt'  sav  that  the  Morrill  Act,  oj^the  Land  Grant  Act,  to  me  js 
prohahly  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  legislat ion. t hat  Congress  ever  en- 
acted if  vou  think  it  created  a  system  that  actually  has  been  the 
o>ntril)Ut'ioii  of  the  United  States  to  higher  education,  whereby  it 
denu)crati/ed  educaiion,  but  not  only  that,  in  niakihg  education 
available  to  the  less  privileged:  So  agriculture  at  the  time  _in__t_he 
•Stales  was  a  vervi  important  endeavor  in  liie.  and  then  industry. 
These  tvpes  of  universit ies  not  only  democratize  education  but  they 
provide  for  the  development  of  the  country  by  providing  and  by  es- 
tablishing careers  that  in  tny  estimation  are  indispehsibie  lor  de- 
velo[)ment.  u  u 

So:  in  spite*  of  ciU  the  jiscal  resources  thaLt^ur  Nat loii  has.  t here 
is  no  doubt  in  hiv  mind  that  the  niost  important  resource  >sjhe 
human  l)erng.  Bv  being  able  to  train  the^hUmah  being  4n  these 
are;is  and  in  these  erideavors.  it  has  made  the  gro\\th  ol  tlie  coun- 
irv  visible  and  [)ossible.  ;  _  :  . 

:  *S().  if  voU  can  see  the  contributions  of  the  land  grant  institutions 
I  he'  land  gra.nt  .systetn,  it  woUld  be  very  hard  to  measure.  I 
don't  think  iluM-e  is  a' piece  of  legislation  and  a  yc^u'  more  sigmti- 
i-ani  m  Congie.ss  than  ls(*»2.  because  that  is  the  year  the  Land 
(uani  Aci  was  <-tiacted.  the  Homestead  Act  was  enacted,  aild  tlie 
I'SDA  wa.<  i  deated  -       ,,11  ■  - 

Sir  ('oKKADA  1  fiave.  as  vou  probably  know,  ihtroduced  a  bill  \n 
t'liiiurvss  that  vv(Uild  provide  funds  What  vsould  your  position  be  il 
this  could  phased  m.  the  ^IS  rhilH^Hi.  not  Just  in  x)ne  Federal 
liscal  vear.  but  lliat  tins  could  be  phas(^d;  iii  v»ver  a  lew  years  so 
that  ariy  budgetarv  probli'iiis  <)r  coti.sl raints  rnuiht  thus  be  relieved*. 

l)r:  :\i:kmany  I  don't  have  to  i:eJl  you  that  vvould  be  very  accept- 
af^le  and  that  wduld  probably  be  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ('r)RKAnA  In  connection  with  the  Mayaguex.  ca  ill  pus,  we  all 
know,  of  course,  it  i.s  particularly  successful  in  providing  the  engi- 
nei'ring.  agricultural,  technical  preparation  to  many  of  our  people: 
Now  t  hat  I'resident  Reagan  is  talking 'about  the  Caribbean  Basin 
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Initiative,  do  you  beJie\^e  that  Mayaguez  could  play  a_rble  in  the 
development  of  that  initiative  and  in  what  manner,  if^ny? 

Qr  ALEMA-mr.  That  is  a  very  important  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  think^e^have  a  trea^^^^  To  start,  let  me  say  the  United  States 
spends  i)illiQns  and  billions  of  dolJars-in  helping  the  so-called  un- 
derdevejaped  countries  of  the  vvbrld.  Eighty  percent  of  these  coun- 
tries are  in  the  tropical  belt,  so  the  experiences  that  we  ^ain  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  our  campus  and  in  bur  island  could  be  very 
well  used  for  development.  _ 

Precisely,  there  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  bring  to:you 
Ihroughout  the  years,  our  institution  has  had  ah  Jnternational 
Uavor  because  we  have  had  during  some  years  as  many  as  600  stu- 
dents Jrom  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  That  is  a  built-in 
way  of  providing  for  cooperation  on  a  university-to-university  basis, 
and^in  providing  the  scientists  and  professionals  _that  the  countries 
need  for  development,.  To  me,  in  developing  countries  you  need  to 
develop  people.  I  think  we  have  been  able  to  dp  this  throughout  the 
yec^s,  and  It  seems  to  me  this  could  probably  be  eventually  formal- 
ized and  created  as  part  of  our  institution  what  we  could  call  an 
international  center  for  the  exchange  of  science,  technology,  arid 
culture.  That  has  been  discussed  iri  mariy:  instances,  and  to  me  we 
could  certainly  jjrovide  the  basis  for  these  undertakings  which  are 
01  ^eat  value  to  us  and  of  great  value  tp  the  Mainland. 

J^*"^  CdRRADA^  I  wbul^  like  to  mention  in  connection  with  your 
testimony  abaut  your  concern  regarding  this*  proposal  of  requiring 
an  $800  contribution  as  a  family  contribution  or  a  self-help  contri- 
bution to  education.  While  the  concept  appears  to  be  one  that 
would  encourage,  obviously,  self-help  by  the  student  arid  the  stu- 
dent family,  I  am  deeply  cdricerrie^d  that  it  could  have  a  very  preju- 
dicial  impact,  particularly  in  so  maay  low-income  studerits.  Initial- 
ly we  in  the  Education  arid  Labb_r_Cbmmittee  have  had  relatively 
negatiye  attitudes  toward  that  proposal.  I  am  hopeful  that  eventu- 
ally %ve  will  jiot  go  along  with  the  suggestibri. 

But  I  wpuld  like  you  to  elaborate  a,  little  bit  on  how  ydU  see  such 
a  proposal  impacting  ydUf  Idw-iricbme  students. 

Ms.  Perez,  The  problem  we  would  have  with  our  studerits  is,Jirst 
of  all,  in  order  for  a  studerit  tpl  qualify  and  meet  that  $8(36  mini- 
mum, requirement,  they  defmiteJy  would  have  to  get  a  job,  prbb- 
^ly  out  in  town,  and  as  I  said,  the  transportation  facilities  here  in 
Ppnce_  would  require  a  student  probably  to  have  2  days  a  week, 
let  s  say,  free,  so  he  can  riidve  freely  from  the  job  to  his  institution. 

Lbnsiderin^  the  fact  it  would  be  impossible  for  hirii  td  riipve  frbrii 
the  institution  to  a  job,  his  teh_dericy  would  probably  be  to  reduce 
hi_s__cpurse  load  and  spend  less  time  preparirig  himself  fdr  his 
classes,  which  would  theri  hurt  his  studies  and  probably  his  reten- 
tibri^ 

Obviously,  studerits  whd  can  manage  tb  probably  get  a  job,  be- 
sides their  Pell  grant  aid  or  any  other  kind  of  aid  they  riiight  have 
they^  would  probably  Use  thatjittle  bit  of  difference  to  help  their 
families  in  order  that  they  can  also  continue  iheir  studies.  When 
they  are  required  to  use  this  amount  they  get  from  any  other  part- 
tiriie  jobs  tb  be  included  in  their  eligibility  requirements,  they  defi- 
nitely would  probably  consider  dropping  but  of  school  and  just  get- 
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ting  a  fuii-tinie  Job,  just  so  they  can  probably  help  the  families  and 
continue  to  study.  

I  think  the  advantage  we  have  at  UPR  here  in  Ponce  is  thai  the 
rcgist ration  rate  reaUy  low,  $15  pe  so  a  citizen  probably 
with  little  sacrifice  could  manage  to  continue  their  studies  and  aid 
their  families  in  some  way,  at  least  until  they  can  finish  their^tud- 
ies,  that  way  to  assure  their  degree,  even  though  it  may  iust  be  a  2- 
year  degree  or  a  4-year  degree^  possibly.  But  if  they  have  to^o  oat 
and  work,  they  would  definitely  have  to  red uce  t he] r  course  lo^ 
That  would  extend  their  time  in  school  and  their  probabilities  of 
finishing,    _  "   

Most  students  who  come  into  our  programs,  who  go  into  the  tech- 
nical programs  mgresp,  are  ][bpking  for  a  program  where  they  can 
graduate  quickly^  finish  their  degree,  and  probably  help  their  fami- 
lies right  away.  Now,  if  they  ha^  extend  their  prdgram^^fo  or 
4  years  for  a  2-year  degree,  that  will  probably  hurt  their  possibili- 
ties of  cbritiriuirig  or  firiishirig  their  program. 

IVIr:  CoKRADA.  Thank  you. 

Miss  Riverci.  one  of  the  prdblems  we  found  in  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  when  we  had  them  in  San  Juan  earlier  oh  Friday,  and 
yesterday,  was  that  it  appears  that  in  connection  with  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  Puerto  Rico,  there  has  not  bee  ha  strong  tra: 
ditibri  of  eriddwrriehts  or  strong  private  sector  financial  support  for 
the  institutions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  U^S.  _inain_land,_\^^^ 
khdw  that  the  private  sector,  alumni  associations,  and  different 
groups  and  organizations,  including  fpundatibhs,  cbhtnb^ 
cantly  to  the  educational  funds  that  are  available  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning,      

bo  you  find  that,^  even  in  the  case  of  Catholic  University,  that 
you  face  that  plrobiem?  I  saw  in  tbday's  paper  the  President  of 
Banco  Popular  giving  Dr:  Faster  a  check  for  $20,000.  By  the  way, 
last  night__I_  saw  my  gbbd  friend,  Hectdr  Ralezma  and  also  Dr: 
Jaime  Faster  at  the  dinner  we  had,^  and  of  course  I  am_  very. 
IDleased  to  see  this  in  today's  paper.  But,  frankly,  I  must^admit  that 
it  is  not  frequently  that  I  see  these  kinds  of  contributibhs  tb  bur 
ihstitutidris  df  higher  learning.    .  _ 

G^uldyou  comrhent  on  how  frequent  these  things  happen?  

Ms.  Rivera.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  go  away  misinterpret- 
ing and  think  that  we  g^et  a  $_20,_0_00icheck  every  week  dr  every 
month,  because  that  is  really  not  the  case: 

As  Congressman  Cbrrada  ppirUed  but,  traditidn^^^  Puerto 
Rica,  endowments  and  active  alumni  associations  and  other  sources 
of,  let's  say,  non-Federal  funds  are  not  tapped--not  ^nly  not 
tapped,  but  are  nonexistent.  I  think  that  as  the  Federal  funding 
begins  tb  shrink  we're  gdirig  td  have  to  look  more  and  more  in  that 
direction.     _   

Being  that  it  would  be  for  many  institutions  something  new,  1 
think  that  the  institutions  are  gpin^  tb  requ  a^  lot  of  techriical 
assistance  in  these  areas,  !  think  that  typically  the  emphasis  and 
accent  of  institutional  efforts  have  been  m  writing  proposals  for 
Federal  funds,  but  I  think  that  we  also  have  to  look  for  and  tap 
other  resources.  The  fact  that  we  have  a  Idt  df  American  companies 
here  in  Puerto  Rico  that  are  getting  special  tax  incentives  should 
provide  us  with  at  least  a  fesdUrce  td  tap,  because  they  are  benefit- 
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inp  from  being  here  arid  operating  here  in  Puerto  Rico  and  they 
are  benenting  from  the  students  that  we  are  trairiirig.  I  thirik  in 
return  for  the  benefits  that  they  _are  getting,  maybe  if  they  were 
^^^^^^  tax  incentive  or  s  little  bit  more  motivation  by 
the  Federal  or  local  gdvernriierit,  that  they  might  be  willing  to 
start  to  cpritnbute  in  Forms  of  endowments  or  other  forms«td  the 
universities  in  Puerto- Rico. 

_  Mr.  CdRRADA.  I  a^  this  question  to  the  three  of  you.  What 
size  endowments  do  you.  have  from  the  private  sector,  or  any  other 
endowmerit  that  is  not  Federal  funds  or  government  of  Puerto  Rico 
funds,  operating  funds  for  your  institutidris? 

IVfc.  Rivera.  WelL                    to  answer  that  question  based  on 
my  Iiniited  knowledge.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  ridrie^  

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Dr.  Alemariy,  would  you  care  to  comment  on  that^ 
_Dt._  Albany.  We  don't  have  any,  but  I  can  tell  you  of  sdmethmg 
we  have  been  doing  recently.  The_Department  of  Civil  Engineering- 
since _th_ey_  don  t  have  such  a  heavy  academic  load,  we  are  really 
trying  to  go  through  research  arid_  develojDment.  This  is  something 
we  need  anyway.  We  have  been  able  to  get  over  half  a  millidri  this 
liscal  year  in  terms  of  the  services  that  the  university  couJd  pro- 
vide to  bur  local  industry.  But  an  endowment,  as  such,  we  dd  ridt 
have. 

We  are  certainly,  looking  Forward  to  working  with  industry.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  organizing  advisory  cduricils_that_  will  permit 
our  university  to  be  in  touch  and  in  contact  with  industry,  through 
periodic  meetings,  so  that  they  know  what  we  rieed  arid  so  that  we 
know  what  they  heed.  I  thirik  this  dialog  we  should  institutionalize, 
and  we  are  in  the  process  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Miss  Perez?  •  

_  Ms.^Perez.  We  don't  have  any  type  of  endowmerit  at  dur  iristitih 
tion.  We  are  only  cdUritirig  on  an  advisory  board  of  industry  and 
commerce  to  help  us  out  with  the  preparation  of  curriciilUrii  arid 
innovative  ideas  in  the  pfdgram  process. 

CpRRADA,  So  that  means  basicaliy  practically  all  of  your  djp- 
eratmg  funds  come  from  Gdverririierit  sources  arid  tuition  and  fees 
charged  to  the  students. 

I  will  now  yield  to  Mr.  Williamis, 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  Tharik^^ou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  I  might  ask  you  a  questidri  sd  that  I  will  be  abje 
to  follow  this  line  of  re_asoriLrig,  do  corporations  located  in  Puerto 
Rico  not  receive  the  same  tax  advantage  from  eriddwriierit  gifts 
that  they  would  receive  were  they  located  on  the  mainland? 
_  Mr.  CoRRADA,  What  happens  is  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Iriter- 
nal  Revenue  Code,  sectidri  936  df  the  Federal  Internal  Eevenue 
Code,  that  prpyides  tax  exemption  for  Puerto  Ricaa  subsidiaries  df 
mainland  companies- that  are  doirig  busiriess_here.  Since  these  sub- 
sidiaries in  Puerto  Rico,  these  section  936  companies,  are  already 
tax  exempted,  they  do  not  have,  obviously,  the  additional  incjntive 
of  riiakirig  a  ddriatiori_whic^  otherwise  tax  deductible  be- 

cause they  already  have  a  tax  exemption  pursliarit  td  the  provi- 
sions of  sectidri  936. 

.  Under  local  law,  the  local  income  tax  law,  which  wdUld  drily  be 
applying  to  corporations  that  are  not  covered,  by  the  section  936 
program  and,  therefore,  would  be  much  smaller  types  of  dpef- 
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atiohs,  there  are  some  provisions  that  allow  them  to  deduct  for 
charitable  or  educational  contributions.  But,  by  hot  having  the 
niajbr  cor pprat ions  doing  bus^  here,  which  are  the  9136  corpora- 
tiatxs,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  very  little  contribution. 

Mr.  Wii-LiAMS.  It  woujd  pccur  td                                  t^^ese  936 
companies  are  enjoying -significant  tax  advantages  by  reason  of 
their  location  in  Puerto  Rico,  they  vvould  also^  it  seerris^ 
of  charity,  want  to  contribute  to  their  neighbors  here  in^this  Gom- 
inon  wealth.  ^    -- 

Mr.  CdRRADA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  back  for  a  moment.  Jet 
me  say  there  is  a  way  that  could  be  found  for  this  to  happen.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  jparent  companies  in  the  U.S.  mainland  of  these  cor- 
porations, after  they  receive  the  profits  and  benefits  that  go  to 
them  tax  free,  might  be  ericouraged  to  hiake^ 
would  be  tax  deductible  in  their  joint  tax  return  in  the  mainland. 
Of  course,  that  >ybuld  be  concechihg  their  overall  operaUons  in  the 
maihlaridj  and  those  operations  do  benefit  from  their  operations  in 
the  island.  So  the  parent  company  might  wish  to  associate  them- 
selves and  create  some  foUridatjohs  or  special  funds  that  could  be 
utilized  for  institutions  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  some  Hispanic 
and  Puerto  Ricah  institutions  on  the  mainland.  So  that  is  certainly 
something  that  we  have  to  look  into: 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Let  me  ask  the  witnesses  this  question:  As  you  all  know,  we  are 
concerned  on  the  rnainland  with  bur  own  college  dropout  rate,  We 
have  on  the  mairilarid  a  rate  that  is  too  high.  I  know  that  yon  are 
also  troubled  by  your,  dropout  rate  here.  Let  me  ask  each  of  you, 
beginning  with  youj  Ms.  Rivera,  what  is  your  dropout  rate  for  first- 
year  college  students?  -1   

Ms.  Rivera.  I  regret,  Mr.  Williams,  that  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  don't  know  the  answer  to  it: 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  for  the  iristitutibri  as  a 
whole?  _  _  ' 

Ms.  Rivera.  No.  I  am  afraid  I  don't,  but  I  will  provide  it  for  the 
record. 
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'i^aM.Ju.  W^u^^^^  r/mrr^/n  <Mr. 


June  15,  1983 


Mr^  Bud  Blakey,  l^gal  Jounoel 
Congress  of  the  yni.ted.  ScSteS 
Houie. of  Rupresencaclvus 
Cooaittcc  Educattqn.  L_Ua)}oi- 
SuijcncMBittue  on  i'asEaecondary  Mjcatlon 
320  Ciinnon  House  Office  Buliaing 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Hr .  Blakuy:  , 

A«  yoG  requested.  I       writing  to  Ufom  you  of  our  freshnuin 
past  semester  we  had  a  drop  pout  rate  of 
31  of  our  Freshman  class. 

hesitate  to  contact  ne  U  y^o  should  require 
any  additional  Inforoatton. 


Cordially 


isB  Clldaufiivcra  

Financial  Aid  Dlrecto 
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Mr.  Williams.  Doctor.  mu  i- 

Mr:  AtEMANY.  We  are  realy  tryir  ?  to!  make  a  fblldwup^^ 
year  in  very  difftcUlt  programs  such  as  engineering,  I  am  glad  to 
report  that."  in  our  intititution,  it  is_  only  12  j^ercerit  the  first-year 
and  around  S  percent  the  second  year,  which  constitutes  a  20-per- 
cent dropout.  Eventually,  it  will  mean  thcU  out  of  each^  stu- 
dents who  start  engineering,  probably  one  will  be  graduating. 

This  is  explained  by  the  iact  that  this  faculty  arid  the  institution 
in  K^Mieral  receives  the  best  students  or  the  island.  To  give  you  an 
idvu  of  the  kind  of  students  we  are  rejeivirig,  we  are  receiving  out 
of  a  ireshnian  class  of  2,100,  800  studenfl;  over^  tht-§t}0  students 
that  we  are  receiving,  half  have  an  admissiqri  index  of  ;^0().  

],et  nie  give  it  to  yoU  by  SAT  standards  so  that  it  will  be  mean- 
U  irlul  to  vou;  Bv  SAT  standards,  it  would-be  TOO  ih  Verbal,  TOO  in 
nuuhematics.  and"  a  high  school  grade  point  average  of  around  3 
So  we  realiv  are  in  that  sense  not  typical  beca_use_  we  are  proud  of 
ihr  ia^-i  WrSi  we  are  getting  a  very  good  group  of  students,  Mr.  Con- 
:  j^rossinan.  _  _     _  _ 

Mr.  Williams.  Ms.  Perez.  _  -  ^        ^  . 

Ms.  Pkkk/:  Oar  freshman  class  of  19S1-~I  believe  I._have  their 
<;tatistics— onlv  had  an  attrition  rate- of  ^^.8  percent,  which  is-low. 
We  cortsider  that  attrition  rate  in  the  freshnuin  year,  beirig  that 
low  is  due  to  the  fact  that  bur  cbUnseUng  staff  is  very  dedicated.  If 
a  student  seems  to  be  in  a  concentration  where  he  will  not  do  well, 
especi'illy  those  who  are  in  natural  science,  they  are  counseled  into 
changirig  into  another  department  where  chey  can  maintaii?  their 
status  as  students.  Besidesjljat^  bur  faculty  is  involved  in  counsel- 
ing. They  have  small  groups  where  they  can  give  them  special  at- 
tention. -    J  .  j_  , _ 

It  should  also  be  noted- that  we  don  t  accept  all  students  who 
apply  to  our  institution.  We  are  brily  accepting  maybe  59  or  60  per- 
cerit  of  those  who  apply.  So  that  does  give  us  an  advantage,  

i  consider  also  the  fact  that  mbst  students  are  also  encouraged  to 
taking  remedial  math  ^nd  science  courses.  They  dp  have  deficien- 
cies and  thev  tend  to  do  this_in  their  freshman  year,  so  _that  gives 
them  ari  added  time  span  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  and  maintain 
themselves  in  the  program.  I  thmk  the  big  factor  is  that  fact  that, 
if  they  dbri't  do  well  in  a  certain  program,  they  are  encouraged  to 
trxinsfer  into  another  program,_jprbbably  sbmethin  a  little  easier. 
That  way,  they  maintain  their  status  as  students.    _ 

Mr.  Williams.  In  hearings  a  few  days  ago  when  Chairman 
Simbri,  who  was  reqaiired  to  fly  back  to  the  mainland _telpre  we 
ended  our  hearings  this  week,  asked  if  folks  would  be  supportive  of 
a  change  that  has  been  considered  in  the  Pell  grants.  By  the^ way, 
this  change  is  being  considered  by  Senator  Pell,  for  whom  the 
grarits  are  riamed.  That  is  to  require  a  C  average  in  order  for 
second,  third,  fourth-year  students  arid  beyond  to  maintain  the  Pell 
grant.  _  . 

Would  each  of  you  comment  bri  that?  ^  ♦ 

Ms,  Rivera.  You  said  for  second,  third  and  forth?  

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  Iri  other  wbrds,  entry  students  would  Jbe  al- 
Ibwed  the  Pell  grant,  but  in  order  to  maintain  the  Pell  grant  funds, 
they  would  have  to  mairitairi  a  C  average. 
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Ms.  Rivera   I  thiiik  that4t  would  be  a  wise  move.  It  certairiljr 
would  assure  the  Fed  that  the  funds  are  being 

used  effectively  and  as  they  were  designed  to  be  Used. 

3ut  I  also  thirik  tMt  in  pr^  to  be  able  to  do  that,  we 

would  need  assistance  in  the  remedial  programs  in  terms  of  Feder- 
al fnoneys  to  try  to  help  students  during  that  first  year  to  be  able 
to  make  that  grade  necessary  to  maintain  their  Pell  grants. 

Mr.  Williams.  Dr.  Alemany? 
^  Mr.  Alemany.  I  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  that.  To  me,  there 
IS  a  great  philosophy  behind  this  move  to  obtain  excellence.  I  think 
that  we  cannot  accusto  people  to  just  get  something  for  nothing. 
If  we  want  to  establish  excellence,  I  think  that  there  is  an  obliga- 
tidri  bri  the  part  of  each  of  us  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

_  Let  me  say,  if  I  may—even  ^t^^^^  this  is  not  related  to  the  ques- 
tion—that one  of  the  things  that  worries  me  tremendously  as  a  stu: 
^^"^  ^/'^^^^atidn  is  tha^^  enough  incentive  to  help 

the  *;right— not  only  to  help  the  bright— to  pursue  careers  arid  to 
provide  h'jip  at  the  Federal  level_ for  careers  and  proFessions  that 
are  in  the  national  interest.  Too  much  of  the  focus  has  been  placed 
on  helping  the  needy.  I  am  for  helpirig  the  needy.  I  could  study  be- 
cauLse  I^pt  a  scholarship.  I  came  from  a  farm.  I  couldn't  study  and 
i  couldn't  go  to  college.  But  to  me.  We  have  jplaced  tbo  much  em- 
phas^is  bn^ivin^  schGlarships  and  rellowships  without  due  consider- 
ation to  the  deserving  and  to  the  professibrial  rieeds^f  the  country. 

Ms.  Perez.  I  wbuld  .ha^^^  to  agree  that  more  time  and  money, 
would  have  to  be  invested  in  orientation  of  studerits  sb  they  can  be 
sui'e  to  make  a  cpr^^^  of  programs.  I  consider  the  meas- 

ure to  be  a  good  one,  but  I  think  you  should  alsa  take  iritb  accburit 
those  studerits  who,  let  s  say,  m  their  fij-st^  don't  maintain  a  € 
because  they  made  a  poor  choice  of  program,  but  theri  they  do 
change  into  another  prbgrarii  in  the_secbnd  year.  There  should  be 
some  sort  of  incentive  if  they  do  change  and  do  raise  their  grade 
point  average. 

_There  sjiould  bel  some  kind  of  incentive  where  they  jcan  make  up 
that  investment  they  made  in  their  secbrid  year.  There  are  so 
mariy  stUdents_\yho  _will  probably  choose  one  program  and  not  do  at 
all  well,  and  the  second  year  when  they  trarisfer  iritb  aribther  prc^ 
gram,- do  acceptably^  w^^^    And  they  are  being  penalized  for  that 
one  change,  but  then  they  should  get  an  incentive.  Therefore^  they 
can-make  up  their  irivestriierit  they  made  in  that  second  year. 
Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Thank  you,  Jilr.  'Ehairman. 
Mr.  CoRRADA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wi|liaras. 
_  J  appreciate  very  much  your  appearance  at  these  hearings  this 
morning.  Your^estimony  has  beeri  very  prbductive  and.fruitful  in 
ter^rris^f  prbyidih^  data  and_ statistics  and  information  that  will  be 
very  important  in  the  subcommittee's  Uriderstaridirig  bf  the  prbbh 
l^"^s  bf  access  tb  pbstsecbridary  education  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the 
entire  coujitry. 

We  have  bversight  iunsdicdbri^  programs  as  the  Pell 

grant,  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  SEOG,.  work-study  prb- 
gram^  title  III,  TRIO,  arid  so  bri.  As  you  probablx  know,  the  Higher 
Educ^atioir)_  Act  has  to  be  reauthorized  by  Congress  by  1985  and  the 
subcomn^tee  has  already  started  to  devfelbp  iriforriiatibri  through 
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heanngs  this  year  an  So  your  suggestions  or  recom- 

mendations are  also  very  important  in  that  context. 

Thank  you  again  for  appearing  this  tnorning. 

Mr.  Alemany.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  We  have  now  Jose  Muratti,  "president  of  the  Carib- 
bean Association  of  TRIO  programs;  and  .Carlos  Guffaiii,  director, 
high  school  equivalency  program  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Puerto  Rico.  We  welcome  both  of  you  this  morning. 

The  full  text  of  the  testimony  of  both  of  you  will  be  made  part  of 
the  record, -and  you  may  summarize  your  testimony  in  your  oral 
statement. 

We  will  start  with  Mr.  Muratti,  and  then  go  on  to  Mr.  Gufiain. 
After  ydU  have  both  finished,  we  will  ask  some  questions. 

StATEMEN  t'  at  JOSE  E.  MllRATTI,.PJlESiDENt,  CARIBBEAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Muratti.  Thank  you,  Mr:  ChairmarL 

Good  mbrhih^,  honorable  mem  of  the  subcomjnittee  an^ 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  My  name  is  dose  E:  Muratti.  I  am  president 
elect  of  the  Caribbean  Asspcia^^^^ 

I  would  like  to  read  part  of  our  presentation  as  you  have  rje- 
ceived  it,  arid  theri  add  a  couple  o^f  cbmme  have  come  up  in 

the  last  few  days  in  order  to  make  it  more  timely. 

I  will  start  on  page  3.  Jri  education  _in_geiiera_l_in  Puerto  all 
institutions  of  higher  education,  are  facing  a  critical  situation  re- 
garc^irig  the  studcrits^maste^^  basic  learjung  sldlls^  Span- 
ish an^  English.- Apparently  this  problein  has  its  roots  in  the  public 
school  system.  Recent  statisycs  from  the^ 

revealed  tliat  only  4i  percent  of  high  school  students  islandwide 
are  successfully  graduatmj^  frpm  high  schbbl,  which  represents  an 
attrition  rate  of  approximately  59  percent.^  _  • 

Accord  ing  to  t  h^  las  test  r^prt  from  th  e  Co  m  m  i  tte  e  of  Nati  ona  1 
Assessment  of  Educational  'Progress,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
local  gbverrimerit  states,  claims  that  the  language  skills,  as  well  as 
the  mathematic  skills,  of  elerxientary  and  secondary  school  students 
ages  9,  13,  arid  17  have  grdwh  perceptively  worse  since  the  previous 
study  made  in  1973.   

This  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the- reversal  of  previous 
immigration-emrriigration  patterris  between  Puerto  _Ri_col_arid_ the 
riiairilariy.  Schools  in  Puerto  Rico  are  receiving  at  the  secondary 
and  cbllege  levels  ^ari  in fl ux  of  students  who  have  been  bj-ough t  up 
on  the  rnaifiland  and  who  bring  with  them  severe  language  difficul- 
ties in  both  Spariish  arid  in  English.   _ 

The  Federal  prx)gram^  such  as  student  aid,  TRIG  and  title  IH  on 
the  island*^  are  absolutely  essential,  to  _the_de_yell3)merit  of  higher 
education  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  without  them,  we  believe  the  entire 
higher  educa_tiorial_system  would  cbllapse.  

A  sound,  stable  postsecondary  educational  system  in  Puerto  Rico 
is  the  best  guarantr>e  that  tM  Jsland^^  will  have  a  better 

chance  to  overcome  its  difficulties  and  retain  its  resources,  and 
that  the  humari  resburces  that  decide  to  emmigrate  from  the  island 
will  have  the  necessary  skills  to  participate  productively  in  the 
U.S.  ecbribriiy. 


-  Lowe i-  costs  in  the  public  hij^her  education  at  the  University  of 
;  Puerto  Rico  have  become  incri?asingly  restricted  in  the  rriid-1970's 
'^^''^  selective  adrri[^^^^^  standard's  Induced  by 

excess  clemand.  The  growth  of  private  coH.eges  and  uriiversities, 
stimulated  by  an  adequate  How  of  FederaJ  grants  to  st-idents  and 
institutions,  kept  open  the  doors  of  higher  education  to  many  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students  who  are  unable  to  enter  the 
PA^^Iic  system  cue  to  their  lower  academic  performances  at  high 
school,  in  man>^  ways  connected  precisely  with  their  economic  and 
cultural  disadvantages.  Essentially,  private  eolleges  ijnd  universi- 
ties are  attending  the  needs  of  lower-income  families  in  Puerto 
Rico; 

_  Students  who  come  from  families  with  lower-income  levels  than 
those  of  the  niainhirid  are  heavily  dependent  on  Federal  assistance: 
More  than  75  percent  of  Puerto  Rico's  aniversity  students,  includ- 
ing a  substantial  part  of  those  who  study_at  the  State  university, 
depend_bn  Pell  grants  arid  other  student  aid,^as  acknowledged  re- 
cently by  our  Resident  Commissioner,  Hon.  Baltasar  Corrada  Del 
Riq.  In  the  case  of  private  colleges  and  institutions,  more  than  86 
percent  of  all  tuition  paid  in  Puerto  Rico  is  derived  from  Pell 
grains  awarded  to  students.  In  1980-11)81,  there  were  approximate- 
ly i)i),0()()  beneficiaries  of^he  Pell  Grant  Program  in  4-year  institu- 
^J^"^  >Ai  the  island,  who  rec^^  approximately  $102  million  in  aid. 
Most  of  these  beneficiaries  were  students  of  private  colleges  and 
universities.  _    __  _ 

Education  is  the  means  by  which  the  island  can  reduce  poverty^ 
and  economic  dependence  on  ^^^^^^  Federal  Government.  Therefore, 
student  financial  aid  and  services  are  an  investment  in  human  re- 
sources: 

TRIO  was  instituted  in  Puerto  Rico  in  approximately  1968.  The 
first  TRIO  programs  were  that  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Universidad  Sagrado  Corazon  and  Aspira.  Actually,  there  are 
32  TRIG  programs  in  Puerto  Rico:  16  Special  Services;  11  Upward 
Bound;  4  Talent  Search;  and  1  Educational  Opportunity  Center, 
Approximately  $4  million  are  allocated  every  year  to  serve  9,500 
students,  for  a  per  ca^^^  V 

The  same  socioeconomic  characteristic  which  make  the  studehts 
eligible  for  these  programs  in  United_States  are  the  ones-'that  we 
have  in  Puerto  Rico.  Notwithstanding,* we  have  more  difficulties, 
masmuch  as  our  students  come  from  a  lower  spcLoeconomic  income 
leveL  Recent  Department  of  Labor  statistics  show  that  Puerto 
Ricana  earn  approximately  between  35  and  40  percent  [ess  for  tne 
same  type  of  job  as  they  would  ^m  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  our  salaries  are  approximately  40  percent  lower  than  those 

in  the  United  State^s_.  

i  would  like  to  mention  something  related  to  what  Congressman  . 
^^^/5^^j^*sinls  meritioried  in  the  h^earing:  on  Fn  in  reference  to 
English  being  a  barrier  for  those  students  who  come  from  lower  so- 
cioeconomic-levels.  We  believe  that  English  might  be  a  barrier,  but 
so  nijg^ht  be  Spanish  and  rrjathematics.  We  believe  that  the  lack  of 
skills  of  two  languages  mighf  be  conducive  to  lower  levels  of  excel- 
lence in  ed^ucation,  Persons  who  enjoy  an  ideation  of  excellence 
benefit  from  the  dual  linguistic  ^nd  logical  systems  Jb  master  two 
languages.  The  opposite  is  true  for  those  studehts  whose  education 
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is  deficient.  English  and  math  and  Spanish  might  repre^^ 

rier  or  anight  represent  a  way  to  better  the  educational  level  in 

PUtertp  Rico.       _   ^    

Since,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  previous  presentations,  there 
are  no  transiUpn  mechanisms  to  help  students  move  on  from^high 
school  to  higher  education  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  since  there  is  no 
phijanthrppic  tradition  that  allows  iristitutioGS  of  higher  education 
to  operate  their  academic  levels  without-uging  the  tuition-generat- 
ed funds,  Idw-iricdme  students  face  greater  hardships  upon_ entering 
colleges.  Therefore,  TRIO  programs  fill  in  the^gap  between  thp^^^^^ 
students  who  would  otherwise  not  be  able  _to  acquire  the  necessary 
skills  to  gain  access  to  enroll  in  and  remain  in  and"  complete  a  col- 
lege education.  .  . 

An  an  example  of  pur  success  rates  _ar_e  reiDresehtedMri  the  fo^ 
ixig  statistics.  Approximately  65  percent  of  our  Talent  Search  stu- 
dents take  significant  steps  towards  completing  their  educatio 
moving  on  to  college;  86  percent  of  Upward  Bound  students  gradu-^ 
ate  and  ^ol  pri_  to  cpUege;  and  62  of  special  services  students 

complete  all  program  requirements  and  move  on  to^  acquire  a  col- 
lege degree-  Attrition  levels  are  apprdximatel5^  one-third  lower 
among  special  services  students  than  the  overall  population  on  our 
colleges.  .   

Thus,  the  Federal  funds  for  TRIO  programs  _are_a__ne^^^^ 
they  are  to  provide  the  opportunities  ibr  our  youth ^cf  acquire  a^col- 
lege  education  who,  therefore,  will  find  themselves  competent  to 
become  employed. 

I  have  two  jdditibnaLcpmments  that  w^^  make  re- 

lated to  two  outstanding  areas  addressed  in  the  previous  hearings. 
Ana  G.  Mendei^.  fpuhdatipn    resident  Jose  of  a 

consortiun^  made  up  of  the  higher  education  institutions,  the  local 
and  the  JF^deral  jGrbverrimeht  is  ah  excellent  idea  whicH  deserves 
our  attention.  Only  if  we  are  willing  to  face  the  cpmplexities  pf 
hig:her  education  and  jointly  sharing  responsibilities  and  success 
will  we  be  able  to  ensure  thab  biir  students  partidpate  in  j^ur  edu- 
cational process  turied  to  our  times  and  operationally  oriei-^ed' to- 
wards oiir  future. 

The  second  pr  "nt  we  would  like  to  mention  is  in  reference  to  the 
higher  education  institutibns  iri  JPuertp^^R^^  participa^^ 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  It  is  the  position  of  our  association  that 
such  an  effort  definiteljMiiust  shp^  which 
Commissioner  (Sorrada  mentioned  in  earlier  hearings.  l  

Furtherrridre,  we  believe  that  if  TRIO  personnel  who  have  been 
trained  and  are  philosophically  briented  towards  the^iou^^^^ 
.special  needs,  they  should  be  the  ones  who  should  participate  in 
this  iniative  in  the  areas  of  preparing_ materials  and  defining,  the 
phildsophy  that  is  going  to  be  utilized,  as -well  as  implementing 
^  these  programs.  _   _  _  _   _  *   .  i 

TRIO  personnel  have  the  qualifications,  experience  and  the  atti- 
tudinal  skills  to  better  serve  Idw-iricome  disadvantaged  youth. 'By 
the  way,  this  wras  not  meant  to  sound  as  a  help-wanted  ad,  "Feder- 
ally Trained-Will  Travel."  - 

I  would  like  to  end  this  exj^dse  with  the  following  statement. 
Suppdrt  the  TRIO  programs  and  you  will  support  our  countries 
natural  resource,  our  youth.  The  epic  in  which  submissive,  non- 
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creative  briehted  workers  were  jireferred  is  over.  The  future  of  na- 
tions depends  on  their  capacity  to  inteilectually  develdp^the  largest 
possible  number  of  persons  who  will  rationally  and^emocratically 
build  a  more  prosperous,  equitable  arid  just  future.  The  future  of  a 
great  portion  of  our  youth  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  visions 
of  citizens  like  yourselves  cdriiriiitted  with  this  future. 
Thank  you.  __    __  __ 

J^r-  CoRR^^^  We  vvill  cbme  back  to  you 

after  we  listen  to  the  next  witness.- 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jose  E!  Muratti  follows:] 
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Pkkpaued  Statement  .ok  Juse..E^  Murattil  President  ok  the 
Caribbean  Association  of  Trio  Programs 

report  on  the  socioeconomic  cdndittons  that  effect 
students  in  trio  programs 


The  TRIO  Association  has  proposed  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  endorsement 
for  Puerto  Rico  during  President  Reagan's  Aamihistratiohi     For  this  purpose  it  has 
established  contacts  in  Washington,  D.C.  with  Mr.  Baltazar  Corrada  Del  RiO,  Resident 
Commissioner  and  Congressmen,  Paul  Simon,  Louis  Stokes,  Pat  Williams,  Mario  Biaggi, 
Edward  Kennedy,  Robert  Garcia  and  William  Ford,  who  view, our  association's  initiative 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  support. 

However,  we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  this  task, 
confirming  that  perhaps  the  biggest  problem  we  face,  in  addition  to  the  budget  cuts, 
is  the  lack  of  infonnation  that  Congress  has  concerning  Puerto  Rico,  wid  the  reasons 

for  becoming  one  of  the  major  recipients,  per  capita,  of  Federal  Aid  within  the 

"  _      _  _      ^  _  / 

United  States  economy  ($3,236  millions).  / 

The  information  the  Dhited  States  has  concerning  Puerto  Rico  is  primarily  trans- 
mitted through  the  press.    As  happens  with  news  on  federal  aid,  dnfense  budget  and 
Inflation,  press  information  is  often  contradictory  and  sometimes  totally  incOrreqt:. 

The  worst  difficulty  seems  to  be  negative  information.    The  news  about  Puerto 
Rico  tends  to  present  isolated  statistics  on  unemployment,  crime  and  the  various 
ag^cies  of  social  well-bexhg  or  welfare. 

In  th«j  following  narrative  we  hope  to  clarify  some  basic^^  facts  utilizing  statis- 
tics published  by  the  Planning  Board  of  the  Puerto  Rico  GQverfiroent.     We  wish  to  offer 
a  global  vision  of  the  socio-economic  conditions  in  Puerto  Ri|co.    This  approach  we 
hope  will  illustrate  the  need  to  evaluate  the  TRIO  Prbgr^  situation  based  on  the 
problems  confronting  Puerto  Rico  instead  of  the  overall  aitusjtion  in  the  Unites 
States,  which  is  qualit-itiveiy  and  quantitatively  different  ^^rbm  ours. 

■  /'   "l      ■   \    :  ' 
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Population 


Puerto  Rico  has  a  population  of  3.3  million  inhabitants.     During  the  first  Iialf 
of  the  1930*s;  470.000  Puerto  Ricans  immigrated  mainly  to  the  great  hortlicosterh 
cities  of  the  United  States.     During  the  1960*8  migration  to  the  United  States  averaged 
d&oiit  239,000  persons:     Its  is  estXmuted  that  during  197.0  to  1980  only   101,229  Puerto 
Ricans  migrated  to  che  United  States. 

Its  is  interesting  to  mehtibn  that  the  Food  Stamps  Prbr-ra-Ti  was  oRtablished  in 
Pu»irto  Rico  in  the  Fall  of  1974.     During  that  year  migration  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States  reaslied  24,971.     However,  in  1975  only  5,430  mignrAvi  to  the  mainland 
and  in  1976  there  were  3^,201  persons  returning  to  Puerto  Rico.     In  ID77  this  negative 
migratory  pattern  continued  with  20,282  in  1978  and  16,101  in  1980. 

Presently,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  1980  Governor's  Ecbhbmic  Report  the 
l»wr  ca];ita  income  for  Puerto  Rico  was  $3,474.     The  percent  of  persons  living  with  an 
iricbme  at  the  poverty  lev*?!  br  less  was  64.32^  in  1970.     in  addition,  35.22  of  fami- 
lies in  Puerto  Rico  h.ivt*  an  income  below  $2,00  per  year. 

Bi-a  H  on  these  income  figures,  7231  of  Puerto  Rican*s  qualify  for  food  stamps. 
Approxiri.tely  actually  50Z  receive  them.     The  Federal  bOaget  dllbtment  for  this  jirb- 
gram  is  $823  milllion,  which  represents  cipproximateJ.y  2iT.  of  Federal  transfers  to 
Puerto  Ricb  in  1980. 


Iri  [98D,  the  rate  of  participatibii  bf  the  working  pbpulatibn  was  43. 3t  <is  cbmpared 
with  64. 3X  in  the  United  Staces.     During  FY  1979-60,  9,000  people  left  the  work  force 
leaving  28,6Z  idle  either  because  of  iinemployment  or  because  they  were  not  classified 
in  the  work  force. 

In  Mnrch,   1983  the  January  youth  unemployment  figures  published  were  as  follows: 
68Z  for  tlie  16-19  years  bid  bracket  and  46.5%  fbr  tlie  20-24  year  bid  bracket! 

Thu  otfici.Tl.  unjjnployment  figures  for  Puerto  Rico  for  1983  reached  24?:  an  compared 
Co  in:  in  f.hu  United  Status. 
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'what  wIrJi  a  contracting  labor  mnrkct»  particularly  for  those  without  academic  or 
technical  skills,  college  education  becomes  a  highly  attractive  alternative  for  students 
who  want  to  maxiraize  their  eventual  job  opportunities.    The  new  jobs  presently  being 
generated  by  the  Island  econoi^  require  advanced  skills training  in  technological 
and  scientific  fields,  and  levels  of  literacy  mu^  higher  than  the  ones  required  by 
the  industrial  surge  of  Operation  Bootstrap  in  the  I950*s.  / 

In  general  all  institutions  of  higher  education  are  facing  a  critical  situation 
regarding  the  student's  mastery  of  basic  learning  skills  in  Mathematics,  Spanish  and 
English.  Apparently  this  probleiii  his  its  '  roots  in  the  p^^bVic  school  system.  Recent 
statistics  from  the  Department  of  Education  revealed  iha .  only  ^IX  of  High  School 
students  island  wide  are  successfully  graduatiija,  «^  ^presents  Jtl  attrition  rate 
of  59%:  J 

According  to  the  latest  report  from  the  coinfoicL^e  of  NitionalAssessnent  of 
.Education.U  Prbgress.  which  is  sponsored  by  the  local  government,'  the  language  skills, 
as  well  as  the  mathematics  skills,  of  plementary  and  secondary ^school  studentB  ages 
9,  13.   17  have  grown  "perceptively  worse"  since  the  previous^tudy  made  in 

This  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  reversal  of/previous  iin-igration- 
emmigration  patterns  berween  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Mainland.    Schools  Sn  Pu" "Lo  lUcr 
are  receiving  at  the  secohdary  and  college  levels  and  influx  of  stutients  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  mainland.    Thede  students  bring  with  them  severe  language 
dif fr.culties  in  both  Spanish  arid  English.  ; 

raderal  programs  such  as  student  aid,  TRIO,  and  Title  tti  on  the  Islrnid  ire  Abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  development  of  higher  edtuarion  in  Puerto  Rico.     Without  them 
the  entire  higher  educational  system  would  most  probably  collapse. 

A  sounJ.  stable  postsecondary  educationai  system  in  Piierto  Rico  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  the  Isliha*s  economy  will  have  a  better  chance  co  overcome  its  diffi- 
culties and  retain  its  resourct-s.    Those  human  resources  who  decide  to  nSgrate  from  the 
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Isl.irid  will  Have  the  necessary  skills  to  participate  productively  in  the  United  States 
economy. 

tlie  need  for  pos  tsecondary  alternatives  are  at  present  at  a  peak  level,  as  witnes- 
sed by  the  sharp  increases  in  College  and  university  enrollment  cJuring  recent  yeats. 
During  the  first  stjmestcr  of  academic  year  1981-82  there  were  139.459  college  and  uni- 
versity studeHts  in  Puerto  Rico,  out  of  which  52.580  or  37.7  percent  were  in  public 
institutions.-  Private  institutions  had  86.879  or  62.3  percent. 

Frori  197^-75  to  1981-82.  postsecondary  enrollment  increased  at  a  5.4  percent 
annu.il  rate.     Wu  le  enrollment  levels  during  that  period  declined  slightly,  at  the' 
public  higher  education  institutions,   it  increased  at  an"  anriudl  rate  10.8  percent  in 
priv.itc  rol  U'^tit;  arid  universities.  ■. 

LuwLT  cost  public  higher  education.  5t  thi  OHiversit^  ot  Puf^rto  Rico  became 
ihcreasinKly  restricted  in  the  mid-scventics.  due  to  more  selective  admission  stan- 
dards indnn-it  by  excess  dftm:-iha:     Thi  grbwth  of  private  colleges  and  universities. 
itimiiJatcJ  by  :in  adequate  flow  of  federal  aid  to  students  aHd  JHstitutibhs,  kept  open 
Lhe  dooTK  oF  hislier  c-ducation  to  many  economically  disadvantaged  students  which  are 
unable      enter  r^r.  public  system  due  to  th5ir  lov^ir  acadcraic  performances  at  high 
schaai.  in  mHiiy  ways  connected,  prrcisrly.  with  their  econonic  and  cultural  disa'd- 
vantages.     Essculi-Uy.  private  colleger.  Iiiid  univ-Tsities  are  aL  tending  the  needs  of 
lowei   iiicoinc  fiiiMj*. ies  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Students  in  Puerto  Rico  c5in£;  frbm  /..'ijries  virh  loi/er  income  levels  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  mainland,  and  are  he^v.ly  dfipendf^ht  on  Federal  assistance:  Hbrr 
thaiv  75  percent  ar  Puertb  Rico's  university  stu-'ents.  including  a  substantial  part  of 
those  attending  the  state  university  (1.  rt)  depend        trlJ  Cirahts  aHe  other  student  aids 
as  ackuowltuige  recent iy  by  our  Rcjiidcnt  Conanissioner.  Honor ab it:  buiiazar  Coii^d..  ^>s? 
KTo.     In  the  cnse  of  private  colleges  and  universitins.  more  than  i36  percent  of  all 
tuition  paid  in  the  island  is  derived  from  Pell  Grants  awarded  to  studehts:     IH  1980-81. 
there  wi-rc  99.2&8  beneficiaries  5f  Pell  Grants  program  in  fou::-year  institutions  in 
the  Island,  who  received  01O2.7  million  in  aid.     Most  of  the  bcn'fef iciaries  <6A.928  or 
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65^4  percent)  were  students  of  private  collef^es  and  universities. 

Education  is  the  means  by  which  the  Island  can  reduce  poverty  and  economic 
dependency  on  the  Federal  GcvernmentL    Therefore,  student  financial  aid  and  services 
arc  ah  investment  xii  human  resources. 


TRIO  in  Puerto  Rico 

TRIO  Programs  were  established  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1968.    Original  host  institutions 
were  the  Uni\fersi.ty  of  Puerto  Rico,  Sacred  Heart  University  and  Aspira. 

Prepcritly  there  are  thirty-two  programs  in  the  island,  16  Special  Services,  11 
Upward  Bour.d,  A  Talent  Search  and  \  Equal  Opportunity  Center.     Approscxmately  9500 
students  are  served  with  close  to  $4  million  for  $421  yparly  -oPt  per  student. 

These  students  present  the  same-  socioeconomic  characteristics  as  their  mainland 
cc inter parts  except  for  income  levels.  Salaries  in  Puerto  Rico  tend  to  be  UOZ  lower 
than  in  the  United  States  in  practically  all  occupations. 

Since  there  are  no  transition  mechanisms  from  High  School  to  Pbstsecbiidary.  educa- 
tion and  no  pliilahtropic  traditioif  which  would  allow  institution  of  Higher  Education 
to  upgrade  their  academic  levels  without  using  tuition  generated  funds,  low  income 
students  face  greater  hardships  upon  entering  college. 

Institutions  claim  they  cannot  help  disadvantaged  students  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  successfully  complete  their  college  education  without  funds  specifically 
targe tea  to  remedial  and  skill  strengthening  areas.  TRIO  Programs  provide ^Individual 
and  Group  Tutoring,  Social  Work,  Language    and  Mathematics  tabbratories,  Persbhal, 
Academic,  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling,  Seminars,  Athletic, 
Social,  and  Artiscic  or  Cultural  Activities,  and  other  services  specifically  geared 
to  recruit,  return,     prepare,  retain,  anl  strengthen  low  income  youths  to  help  themselves 
complete  high-school  and  go  on  to  complete  a  college  education. 

TRIO  programs  fill  in  the  gap  between  youths  entering  college  with  the  necessary 
skills  to  succeed  and  those  who  otherswise  would  not  be  able  to  gain  access  to,  enroll  in. 
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renain  in  nnd  complete  d  p6stsbcbndnr>'  cduoition. 

In  example  of  our  stices.s  is ■  r«>prosented  in  the  following  figures: 
*Appr6ximatuIy     f,iz     of  Til  lent  Search  students  take  significant  steps  towards 
conjpleting  their  education, 

*Close  to     43%  of  Upward  Bound  students  graduate  from  High  School  and  072 
enter  college  every  year.  ; 

*Stntistics  related  to  Special  Services  are  less  uniform  since  institutional 
ndraissions  and  peocedures  tend  to  shape  program's  achievement,  requisites  and 
muafiuremcnt   tools.     In  general  tenvs   92Z  of  Sp^ciil  Services  students  coinpiete 
program  requirements  and  move  on  to  acquiere  a  college  degree.  Attrition 
le.ve]>  for  program  students  ar6       A  %  as  cbmpared  to  '   13%  for  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  additional  comments  on  outstanding  areas  addressed  in 
the  previous  hearings: 

1.     Ann  G.  Mendez  Foundition  President,  Jose  Mcndez  proposal  of  a  consbrtiun 
composed  of  Higher  Education  institution^- and  local  and  federal  Government 
is  an  eotr^-'ilent   idea  which  deserves  our  attehtion. 

Only  if  we  are  willing  and  able  to  face  the  complexities  of  Higher  Education 
join:e>  ,  sharing  responsibility  arid  success  vill  we  be  able  to  ensure  that  our 
studeni-'t  participate  in  an  educational  process  tuned  to  our  times  and 
operationally  oriented  towards  bur  future. 
2.     In  reference  to  Higher  Education  Institutions  in  Puerto  Rico  participating 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  it  is  the  position  of  our  association  >. 
that  such  an  effort  definitely  must  show  the  humanistic  emphbsis  which 
Mr.  Corrada  mentioned  in  earlier  hearings. 

Furthermcre.  wc  believe     TKIO    personnel  trained  find  philosophically 
oriented  towards  youths  with  special  needs  should  participate  in  this 
initiative.     TRIO  persbHh^I  have  the  qualifications,  experience  and 
atcitudinal  skills  to  better  serve  low  income,  disadvantaged  youths. 
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1  vduld  like  to  end  this  expos?  with  the  following  scaieincnt: 

Support  of  TRIO  Programs  is  support  to  our  country's  largest  natural  resource: 
our  youth.     The  epoch  in  which  submissive  hbh-creativeness  oriented  workers  were 
preferred  is  over.    The  future  of  nations  depends  on  their  capacity  to  intellectually 
develop  the  largest  possible  number  of  persons  who  will,  rationally  and  democrAtically » 
build  a  Biore  prosperous  equitative  and  just  future.    The  future  of  a  great  purcibti 
of  our  youth  depends,  to  a  large  extent;  on  the  vision  of  citizens  like  youselves 
conBsitted  with  this  future. 


\^  Respectfi 


President 
e^aribbeah_Assbs/ation  of 
-^TKIO  Programs  ' 
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Mr.  CoKKSDA.  We  will  now  hear  from  Carlos  Guffain,  director  of 
.  the  high  school  equivalent  program  of  the  Catholic  University. 
We- welcome  you. 

You  may  proceed  with^ouj"  state^^  statement  will  be 
made  part  of  the  record,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
summarize.,    _  _  

By  the-way^  after  we  finish  here  with  the, hearings,  on  our  way 
back  to  Sari  Juan,  we  iriterid  to  stop  at  the  Cayey  U^niyersity  Col- 
lege for  a  meeting  with  the  director.  We  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  visit  one  of  the  campuses_iri  the  rural  areas  of  Puerto  Rico  arid 
not  just  remain  in  large  cities:  - 

If  you  would  suriimarize  your  testimony  iri  5  riiiriiites,  we  wdiild 
appreciate  it.  Then  we  will  ask  questions. 

STATEMENT  OP  CARLOS  A.  GUFFAIN^  DIRECTOR.  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EQUIVALENCY  PROGRAM,  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO 
RICO 

Mr.  GuFFAm.  Gddii  mofriirig.  I  bid  yau  all  welcome  to  Ponce: 
Mr.  Chairjnan,  members,  and  staff  of  this  subcommittee,  my 
riariie  is  Carlos  A.  Guffairi.  I  am  director  of  the  high,  school  equiva- 
lency progi*am  of  the  CatJioJic  University  of  Puerto  Ricpi_arid  presj- 
derit  of  the  National  HEP/CAMP  Association,  1  ani  honored  to  ad- 
dress you  today  in  my  capacity  as  a  HEP  admiriistratbr  for  the  past 
11  years.  _      '  -  _ 

"  In  1972,  the  HEP  concept  was  introduced  to  Puerto_Ri_co  at  the 
irivitatiori  of  its  government.  The  Puerto  Rico  HEP  assists  young 
men  and  women  of  migrant  arid  seasonal  fa 
ages  17  to  24^  who  hava  not  finished  high  school  to^obtain  a  GED 
certificate.  They  are  pffej'ed  _  iridiyidu^^  iristructidri  dver  a  12- 
Week  period  in  Spanish  gi'ammar,  social  studies,  natural  sciences, 
Spanish  literature,  mAthem^  arid  English^  arid  structured  tuto- 
rial assistance  in  these  subject  matters.  While  the  students  are 
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being  prepared  ncademicaUy,  they  receive  medical  services,  includ-r 
in^  dental  serwceSj  eye  car^  and  Jliedjcatibns,  personal  a 
tional  counseling,  orientation  in  the  world  of  work,  offered  one  or 
r^PJ'^  9!  three  voc^tipnal  training  basic  bdokkeeping,  dis- 

tribution and  marketing,  and  introduction  to  the  secretarial  sci- 
ences. Those  identified  as  cdllege-bouiid  students  will  take  a  college 
preparatory  course.  They  also  receive  room,  board,  stipend,  and  all 
necessary  educational  materials.  _        _       _  _ 

Our  program  is  also  FuUy  respLbnsible  for  assistinjg  each  student 
in  obtaining  a  positive  placement  in  the  area  of  their  choice,  be  it 
college,  vocational  traihing,^^i^  service.  TJie  program 

aiso  provides  foUowup  services  in  order  to  assure  each  student's 
upward  mobility.   * 

Our  program  offers  its  students  cultural,  recreational',* and  social 
events  in  which  the  studencs  and  staff  participate  and,  through  the 
participation,  in  an  active  student  governmeVit,  the  students  acquire 
leadt?rship  qualities  and  civic  responsibilities.  " 

The  Puerto  Rico  HEP  is  completing  its  11th  year  of  service,  to  the 
migrant  and  seasonal- 4*arm worker  youths  of  thjs  island- with  out^ 
standing  results  in  GED  attainme^nt  and  in  pjacemo^ 
past  4  years  alone,  an  average  of  60  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
H  E  P  g r ad  u  a t es  eac h  y ea r  c g n  ti  n  u ed  _pps tsecojida ry  ed  uca t i  on  i ri 
colleges  or  universities,  df  these  students  who  have  gone  Into  insti- 
tutions of  higher  Mucatioh,  51  percent  entered  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  facilitated  by  this  institution,^  having 
established  since  1.974  an  open  admissions  policy  to  capable  arid 
successful  HEP  graduates.  Thus,  a  lar^e  number  of  the  island's  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farrriwbrken  yl)Uths  wh6  have  graduated  from 
HEP  have.  In  fact,  access  to  the  most  insular  postsecbndary  institu- 
tions. _  _  _       _  __ 

The  Puerto  Rico  HEP  has  been  proving  dver  the  j^^^^  U  years 
that,  working  through  education,  it  can  change  and  solve  many  of 
the  social  and  ecdhornic  problems  migrant  arid  seasbriable 

famiworkeir  yoaths  face  in  this  society. 

_  Because  of  this  program  ascended  from  p'^v- 
ertv.  I  have  presented  herein  a  look  at  one  of  the  HEP's,  i\<ut  of 
thp'  Catholic  Uriiversity  of  Puertia  Rico.  There  are  presently  18 
othor  HEP's  from  coast  to  coast  on  the  continent.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams are  Unique  in  their  own  right  Hawev^er,  they  all  have  a 
common  goal.  Thousands  of  disoriented  and  disajlvari  rnigrarit 
and  seasonal  farniwjrkers  across  the  Nation  for  the  past  15  years 
have  .succeeded  in  casting  away  the  shackles  of  poverty  thanks  to  a 
HEP  and  CAMP.  The  I  raits  of  this  "Harvest  of  Hope''  has  been  our 
leg.'icy  to  this  Nation.  These  ybUrig  rncn  arid  wornen  have^many 
I'tmesfoid  returned  to  the  Federal  Government  its  original  invest- 
ment.   

However,  not  all  is:  well  vvith  HEP>  an^  these  days,  as 

you-44ll  well  know.  The  administration  has  requested  zero  funds  for 
HEP  and  CAMP  during  fi.scal  yecvrs  11)8;5,  1!)84,  arid  imi  Iri  re- 
sponding to  petitions  and  letters  of  support  from  one  of  our 
inember  programs.  Dr.  Lawrence  F'.  Davenport,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Biementary  and  Secondary  Education;  had  the  fbUgwing  to  say: 

"In  kj(-.ning  with  the  President's-  initiative  as  it  relates  to  the 
most  cost  effective  use  oi'  limited  Federal  resources,  the  Depart- « 
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budget  has  rer^Uested  zero  funding  Tor  HEP 
f V^-^  '^  Ji  f^lt  t^^t*  iri  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  serv- 
ires,  the  students  could  be  served  by  other  programs  funded  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  and/br  other  Federal  programs  in  which 
the  students  may  qualify:** 

M^  CojiKADA.  Let  me  interrupt  for  just  one  moment.  ; 

Of  course,  in  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  we  already  re- 
jected that  proposal  of  zero  funding  by  the  administration,  and  we 
did  recommend  funding  for  these  program.<-It  is  my  Understandinjg 
that  the  House  Budget  Committee,  in  approving  a  House  budget 
recommendation,  did  include  funds: 

^  Of  course,  still  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  is  pending  congres- 
sional cbnsideraU  there  will  be,  shortly  after  we  goJback  to 
Washington,  a  Ho_use-Senate  conference  to  look  at  the  differences 
between  the  House  budget  version  and  the  Senate  version.  J  would 
say  that  i  know  that  the  members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  process  very  carefully 
and*,  hopefuHy,  see  that  funds  are  provided  for  those  programs 

Mr.  Gut^FAiN.  Thank  you  very  much.  • 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  We  stiH  have  to  work  on  it. 

Mr.  GuKFAiN.  Yesi  sir.^W^^ 

I  must  conclude  that  the  Department  of  Education  has  not  ade- 
quately researched  our  prdgrams_for_  it  to  reasonably  assume  the 
positio^n  it  has  taken  regarding  our  future-Research  will  prove  that 
there  is  no  duplication  of  services  and  that  there,  exists  today  no 
prbgram  that  will  serve  the  migrant  and  reasonable  farmworker 
youth  at  the  secondary  and  postsecbndary.  levei.  with  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  that  t^  HEP'S  and  CAMPs  have  been  consist- 
ently evaluated  to  have  performed.   

Tb^re  has  als^^^  exuressed  from  many  sectors 

regarding  the  H.S:  Department  of  Sducat  in's  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 4 18{al  of  title  IV  of  the_Higher  ITHncaticn  Act,  along  with  the 
clarifying  language  in  the  Senate  )  -  /  s  felt  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education^  has  misinterpr'  .n  418(a)  in  its  funding 
of  programs.  _  . 

There  exists  at  the  Departrrienv  6/  Ed_ucaUbri_tbd?4y  an  attitude 
that  fundihg  many  small  CO  programs  with  limited  support- 

ive services  will  thus  allow  for  the  serving  of  more  migrant,  and 
seasonal  farmw^^^  by  funding  larger 

residential  p^ograms^  in  other  words,  the  emphasis  is  dh  quantityr 
and  not  quality.  By  emphas^^^^  reducing  supportive 

services,  these  programs  would  be  considered  similar  to  the  other 
Department  of  Education  prbgrams. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  skip  over  the  recqmmendations 
that  I  have  in  fhe  . statement  siricb  it  is_part  of  the  recbrd.  I  would 
H^ke  to_conclude  my  statement,  however,  with  what  i  feel  is  much 
more  important:  That  is  the  presentatidri  of  a  human  story  as  tb 
whjit  is  HEP,  

HEP  is  Ricardo  Franco:  Eicardo  was  born  in  the  small  town  of 
Orocovis  in  the  heartland  oT  Puerto  Rico  to  a  humble  family.  He  is 
the  14th  of  15  children.  His  childhood  was  marked  by  poverty  and 
rui^l  isolation. 

Early  in  his  adolescence,  at  the  age  of  J3,  his  family  moved  to  an 
urban  baric  community  of  Cdamd  called  Vietnam.  Ir  an_  environ-^ 
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m^ni  he  ^dei>cribes  as  that  of  drugs  arid  prostitution,  his  life 
changed.  With  the  death  of  his  mother  z:  years  later,  he  lost  his 
pnly^spintuai  support.  His  father  was  advanced  in  age  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  had  married  and  left  home. 

Byjhe  time  Ricardo  turned  16,_his  personal  situation  was  a  crisis 
and  he  sujlered  from  emotional  problems.  He  developed  a  nervous 
disorder  .and,  for  2  years^  he  received  intensive  treatment  in  the 
psychiatric  hospitalm  Ponce:  As  a  consequerice  of  this  nervous  dis- 
order, he  was  certified,  as  handicapped  and  Vocational- Rehabilita- 
tion granted  him  a  pension  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  During  this 
period  of  tinie,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  school. 
^  At  the  age  of  19,  he  tried  to  return!  to  school  at  the  ninth  grade: 
However,  feeling  out  of  place,  he  abandoned  his  studies  brice  Igain. 
Me  then  applied  and  entered  into  the  Puerto  Rico  HEPLJn  3 
months^  Ricardo  took  the  intensive  academic  program  at  HEP  he 
receiv^  personal  vocatidrial  and  residential  counseling  during  his 
sta:y,_  along^with  a  vocational  training  course  in  world  of  work  ori- 
entatmn.  he  sUccessTully,  obtained  his  GED  and  was  immediatelv 
accepted  into  the  Catholic  University.  '^^-^  ; 

^  Due  to  his  embtional  condition,  it  was  felt  that  the  ridrriial  aca^ 
demic  load  at  college  would  be  tdd  nrnch  for  him.  But  he  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  take  12  credits:  Th  opportunity  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing.  Agamst  aU  odds,  with  great  determination  and  with 
serious^  economic  problems,  Ricardo  began  his  urilversity  studies 
With  the  assistarice  d  he  obtained  a  job      the  university 

cafeteria  cleaning  tables:  _ 

With  this  small  income,  a  Pell  grant  and  his  Vocational  Rehabili: 
taf  ion  pension,  he  reached  the  stars^  The  former  patient  at  the  psy- 
chia_tnc  hdspital  obtained  a  bachelor  of  sciences  degree  Iri  psychdld- 
gy.  He  became  a  professional. 

Then  the  incredible  happened.  Having  demonstrated  td  himself 
that  he  could  succeed,  arid  having  surpassed  in  his  eyes  his  disabil- 
ity,, and  against  the  counsels  of  many,  he  officially  requested  that 
Vocational  Rehabilitatidri  cancel  his  pension.  Many  thought  he  was 
crazy. 

_From  Jariuarj^  td  May  1982,  he  took  the  course  of  clinical  psy- 
chology and  did  his  internship  at  the  sarile  hdspital  where  he  had 
been  a  patient.  His  work  was  evaluated  as  excellent.  Maybe  It  was 
because^that,  as  a  former  patient,  he  better  understood  the  needs 

P*"PPlem  who  are  now  patients: 

,  Ricardo  Franco  was  recently  accepted  at  the  Ball  State  Universi- 
ty mMuncie,  Ind.,  where  he  will  study  a  master's  iri  clirilcal  psy- 
go  with  ma  With  no  money,  and  with 

deficient  English,  but  he  will  succeed. 

Thank  ynu  very  much.  

[The  prepared  statement  of  Carlos  A.  Guffairi  fdlldws:] 
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l*i:Ki'ArcKi>  STArKMKN'r  OK  CaIu.os  a.  Llitl-KAiN,  nii{r<:(T(>u,  Hum  .-riiuiM.  EQUiVAi.kNrV 
Pk<m;i:am  (HEP)  or  ruk  CATiioi.ic  Ufs'ivKKsirv  ok  Pukuto  Rico 

Ml.  Chairman,  members,  anc3  staff  of  this  subcommittee »  my  name  is 
Carl'S  A.  Guffain.     i  am  Director  of  the  High  school  Equivalency  Program 
^(HEP)  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  ancl  President  of  the 
National  HEP/CAflP  Association^     I  am  honbrea  to  address  you  today  in  my 
capacity  as  a  HEP  admihistrator  for  the  past  eleven  years.    Since  1972, 
I  have  served  this  program  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  US  Departmejnt  of  Labor,  and  the  US  Department  of  Education. 

"IN  ADMINISTERING  A  HEP  GRANT.  THE  HOSt' INSTITUTION  SHOULD  BKAR.IN  mND  1HS 
BASIC  INTEREST...      IN  THIS  PROGRAM  IVHICH  IS  TO  PROVliOG  All  EFFECTIVE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ROUTE  OfJT  OF  PCVERTy."*  ^  ' 

In  1972,  the  HEP  cbricbpt  <^as  introduced  to  Puerto  Rico  at  the  invitation 
of  its  government ;     The  Puerto  Rico  HEP  was  unique  in  that  it  was  funded  by 
'  OEb,  sponsored  hy  *'.h^  Kducatibhal  SystemsCorporation  of  Washington,  DC,  and 
created  as  a  pi     t  project  for  the  migrant  and  seasonal  fartnworker  youths  of 
the  island.     Since  the  Puerto  Rico  HEP: was  not  affiliated  with  an  institution  ^ 
Of  higher  education,  it  was  placed  at  a  former .boarding  school  in  Mayaguez  on 
the  Weiit  coast  of  the  Islanci.     On  October  5,   1972,  it  opened  its  doors  to  11 
students  representative  of  10  different  towns. 

In  1974,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor's  pfflce  of  Puerto  Rico  that  the 
program  be  located  in  a  local  Institution  of  higher  education,  and  after  a 
compotltive  process,   the  OS  Dt^bartmerit  of  Labor  awarded  the  ''uerto  Rico  HEP 
qrun^   to  tUv  Catholic  University  here  in  Punce.     Prior  to  the  change  of  grantee. 

a  r\uinc}c  in  grantor  and  wo  began  a  new  life  under  tho  Us  Department  6F 
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Labor  ar.cJ  the  new  CETA  law. 

"EJfPERIKNCE  WITH  THE  HEP  POPULAtlON  HAS  INDICATED  THE  :  ARTICUL^.R -BENEFire  OP 
A  RESIDt:MTIAL  PROGRAM."* 

HEP  by  its  original  philosophy,  was  dbsighed  as  i  residential  educaUonal 
program,  operated  by  universities  and  colleges  for  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farrm^orker  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  prlbr  to  obtaining  their 
high  school  diploma.     Hirough  a  comprehensive  edacafi5hal  plan,  the  program 
takes  the  ir^grant  and  seasonal  farmwork  youths  from  the  viclbus  cycle  of 
rural  poverty  ahd  introAces  them  to  a  new  way  of  life. 

-niE  HIGH  SCHOOL  EQQIVALENCV  PKJGRAM  IS  A  Pl^:>,     m  WHIOl  PROVI^yWE  PARTI- 
CIPANTS WITH  A  TOTAL  SOCIAL,   CULTURAL  AND  ACAOCHIC  EDUCATION."* 

The  Puerto  Rico  HEP  assists  young  men  and  women  of  migrant  and  seasonal 
farnr-zorker  farixUes,  ager.  17  to  24,  who  have  hot  finished  high  school  to 
obtain  .1  GEO  certificate.     They  are  offered  individaallzea  instructio: 
a  twelve  week  |-riod  in  Spanish  Grammar,  Social  Studies,  Nataral  Sciences, 
Spanish  Literature,  Mathematics,  and  English,  and  structured  tatdriol  assis- 
tance £h  thono  sObjebt  matters.     While  the  students  are  being  prepared  aca- 
domicauy,  t^ey  receive  medical  services,  including  dental  services,  eye  care, 
and  rrodicwtions.  personal  arid  vocational  counseling,  orientation  in  the  world 
of  work,  offered  one  or  more  of  three  vocatibnal  training  courses  in  Basic 
«.x)V,kcepin9,  Distribution  and  .-Marketing,  and  Ihtrbduction  to  the  Secretarial 

Scionco'j,  and  thost^  id*  :  .M  as  college  bound  stiidents»  will  tiike  a  college 

propjrMrory  coi»ri;e.     Thv ,      .  ;o  receive  room,  board,  istlpehd,  and  all  necessary 

-vdK  orttMA-n:  goal  of  tof:  hep  is  sustained,  progressive  employment  por  t^b  ' 
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MtGRANt  ANh  ?;f:ASOMAL  FAW-MOKKER  YOUTli."* 


"If  the  GED  weri?  perceivud  as  the  program  goal«   then  HEP's  net  effect 
would  be  to  mereljy  upgrade    .       educational  level  of  poor  people  locked  into 
seasonal  agricultural  labor.     Since  that  is  not  the  goal,  projects  arc  judqed 
by  the  extent  to  which  they  sucessfuiiy  place  HEP  graduates  into  college, 
into  career-ladder  jobs,  or  into  specific  vocational  traihihg  programs  leading 
to  career  jobs."**    thus,   the  Puerto  Rico  HEP  is  fully  responsible  for  assist- J 
ihg  C'xc'h  stuclerit  xh  oEtaihihg  a  positive  placement  in  the  area  of  th<»ir  choice 
Be  It  college,  vocational  training,  jobsi  or  military  service.     The  program 
also  provides  follow-up  services  in  order  to  assui:e  each  stucJent's  upward 
mobility.  i 

•RECRFATIONAL  OR  PHYSIC'/.  ^CTIVITI.'^S  MUST  BE  A  PART  OP  EVERY  HEPl"* 

/The  Puerto  Rico  HEP  offers  its  students  with  cultural,  recreational,  and 
social  events  in  which  th^  students  and  staff  participate.     Among  these  ac- 
tivities are .visits  to  museums,  historical  monuments,  beach  parties,  dances, 
disco  parties,  participation  in  university  sponsored  intramural  sports,  table 
game  tournaments,  university  sponsored  cultural  extension  program,  movies, 
special  event  lun.  '  '  .n*i  and  dinners,  and  conference  on  many  topics  of  interest, 
such  as  drug  ab       ,   in^    ^norsonal  relationships,  health  iina  pert  hygiene, 
social  involveri: '  ,   <  t.        Also,   through  the  participation  in  an  2  student 

government,   the  :.l  .  i     ts  acquire  leadership  qualities  and  civi  or  s^bili- 

ties. 

The  lltlP  cbrcept  Kas  be^n  criticized  by  those  who  only  u.nrterstand  the  GED 
trainlnq  5spe5.   of  our  program  as  not  being  cost  effective.     In  1072,  the 
Ff  ":.-^l  novornrr^nt  paid  a  reasonable  $2,688  per  p:.i  icipant  served  to  bur 
pfn-jrarr..     In  1982-83,   the  cost  per  participant  is  $2,278.     Thus,   the  I^'2-83 
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cost  por  participant  is  actually  15%  less  than  that  bf.  1972-73,  even  though 
;    tliere  has  been  a  94%  increase  in  the  number  of  participants  beihg  ser.vp.i  ov«r 
this  same  period  (from  93  students  in  1972-1973  to  180  stQaenti  in  1982-83). 
For  being  a  residential,  e<3ucaticnal,  and  manpower  program  with  all  of'  its 
suppdrt-ve  services,  during  these  depressed  times  when  many  federal  prbgrMts 
averag    over  $5,000  per  participant  served,  this  is  extremely  difficult  to 
equal. 

The  Puerto  Rico  HEP  is  cbmpleting  its  eleventh  year  of  service  to  the  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworker  v5Qths  of  this  island.  From  1972-1982,  this  program 
has  served  1,832  participants,  gradQating  1,521  for  an  83%  success  ratio,  and 
has  placed  1,633  students,  for  an  89%  success  ratio:  d^^er  the  past  four  con- 
secutive years,  th«  Program  has  been  registering  an  average  93%  succosa  ratio 
in  terms  of  GED  attai.nment,  antJ  over  the  past  six  consecutive  years,  ah  avrr- 
age  9b\  success , ratio  in  terms  of  placements. 

Du?ihg  thb  past  four  years,  an  average  of  60%  of  the  Puerto  Kico  HEP 
graduates  each  year  continued  postsecontJary  e<iucation  in  colleges  or  univer- 
■s^ties.     Of  these  students  wh5  Have  goHe  into  institutions  of  higher  education, 
51%  enter:  .  r.he  Catnoiic  University  of  PuerLb  Ricb.     this  is  facili-->ted  by  this 
institution,  having  estabUched  since  1974  an  bpeh  adrrdssibns  policy  to  capable 
and  successful  HE?  grnduatcr.       rhus,  a  large  number  of  the  Island's  migrant 

seasonal  f anrrvorkei*  youths  who  have  graduated  from  HEP  have,  in  fact, 
acc->ss  tb  most  insular  postsecontJary  institutions. 

"HEP  USES   FbUCATTON  TO  FACILITY  TE  ASCENT  FROM  ©OVERTY . 

The  Puerto  Rl   ^  ^'ZP  has  Been  prbving  ovor  the  past  eleven  years  that 
vorkir.q  througn  --'■vcatibn  it  can  ^-H-iirige  and  sblvj  many  of  the  social  and  eco- 
\^r\c  i-r  >bloms 'wbj-ch  migrant  and  se.isohal  f annwcirJcer  youths  iface  in  this  society. 
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lU'C.tn'.--  ot    thisi  pi'on         rt..itiy  jJoisonLi  iia*/e  aucondcJ  from  poverty.  today, 
Kl«M   it         ob.ii    is  ii  Ljpi-c.-ialint   ',.1  coinmiin  iCiit.  lonR  i  I'L-cIro  Ortiz  is  an  ortHo- 
lH!ai>-  tccim  Lc  ian,   Maria  Gonzale;:  .' ri  ii  iibciil  workor,  Carlos  Cardona  is  a 
Hiola.jy   teachuT,   OilancJo  Izquieiclo  is  rin  industrial  mechanic,   Ruth  Pacnoco 
ly  a  r}-»ntal  t'JchnicIan,  William  Percr.  is  a  computer  programmer,  Rat  del 
ra-iiUa  Iti  a  tool  ami  die  mv\kei  ,  Iris  Gonzalez  is  a  secretary,  Ricardo 
Franco  is  pur5;uLnq  a  masters  dc-qree   In  clinical  psychology  at  the  Ball 
State  University  in  Ohio,  Migu"!  Ct  :£jpo  is  finishing  his  last  year  of  med- 
ical  school   in  tlie  Dominican  Republic,   and  Ramon  Soto  will  soon  ent^t  law 
;>i-h"'jl,   and  many,  "viny  more* 

I  have  prtib'Vited  herein  a  look  at  o-.e  of  the  HEPs  -  that  of  the  CathoUc 
Univ#;rsit.y  of  Piu-rto  Rico.     tliore  are  proyentty  18  o&icr  HEPs  from  coast  r.o 
coa^t  oil  tho  Continent:     All  of  th«^se  programs  are  unique  in  their  cwn  right, 
h'lwevi?!-,      tlp'V  alt  b^vc  a  common  goal.     Tho'juand.s  of  disoriented  and  disadvan- 
r.t.;)Of^  mia-niv   and  seasonal   farmworkers  aciosf   the  Nation  for  the  past  15  years 
:\        .;ac^  voded  in  existing  ..  ay  the  shackles  of  poverty  thinks  to  a  HEP  and 
-  The  fruitfi  of  this  "Harvest  of  Hope"  hc\r,  been  our  legacy  to  tiiis 

Nation.     These  men  and  women  have  many  times  fold  returned  to  the  Federal 
cSvi  riuntMit  its  oiiqinai  investment* 

However,   not  all  is  well  wirh  HEPs  an3  CATO^s  these  days  as  you  all  well 

know.     Tho  Administration  has  rc^uastcd  ^ero  funds   for  HEP  and  CAMP  during 

fiscal  V  ars  1983,   I9n4 ;  and  108^*     In  responding  to  petitions  and  letters  of 

support  troiT^  ohf>  of  our  member  programs.   Dr.   Lawrence  F.   Davenport.  Assistant 

Secretary   for  h'l-nv.ntar^  ^nci     -condary  Education,  had  the  following  \-o  sny: 

In  ktjcpintj  vith  the  rreside..t*s  initiative  as  it  relates 
to  the  mo  .t  cost-effective  u-se  of  limited  fecJeral  resources, 
the  rx-p-  rtmont  of  Education's  hudr -^t  h?E.     equesb  i  zero 
fvindirn    for  ilEP  and  CATIP-     It  was   '  ol^  ti!  it,  in- order  to 
avoid    l-.i-lication  of  servLcG,   the   -.tudehts  could  oc  served, 
by  J:>cle-  programs  funded  vMder  the  I'.ghcr  Educatioh  Act. and/ 
or  otl'^r  federal  program^    in  which  thu  i^cudents  may  qualify. 
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In  Jiine  of   r>8d;  a  report  was    -ubmitted        Clark,  Phipps,  Clark  &  Harris, 
Inc.,   after  a  year  loHg  investis.itxon  of  the  HEPs  and  CAMPs   for  the  Employment 
and  Training  Adminis'.rat Ion  cf  the  US  Department  of  Labor  (contract  Mo. 
99-9-1527-0P-2.1)  .     in  this  sSudy  a  chapter  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  compa- 
rable prt^grams  of  whi'h  am-ng  others,  the-  fbllbWing  were  included:     bOL  Job 
Corps  Program,   D5  Taiont  Searcli  Program,  DE  Upward  Bound  Prrjr;'m,   DE  Special 
.•s  PL-orf-cm,  <ju.']        'Educational  Opportunity  Centers  Program, 
Tne  stUQy  concluciei.  that  »-none  of  the  programs  that  arc  comparable  to 
.»^EP  I"r>  ol-nectives  and  target  population  are  effective  in  providing  the  GED 
"-juiv  .ehc\    aiploma  to  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers."    It  also,  s-tated 
tltat  "MEP  is  also  more  effective  th.-^n  most  comparable  programs  in  preparing 
disadvantage.i  youth  for  employment  and  additibnal  vocational  0r  educational 
programs."     In  conclusion,   it  rccommondea  that  "HEP  should>be  viewtd  as  the 
Federal  rk^vernment '  s  prime: ry  vehicle  for  Improving  the  rates  of  high  school 
graduation  and  employment  for  migrant  and  seasonal   rarmworkers  ^  ** 

"wr.ile  the  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma   (GED)   programs  established 
•.n  our  3chool  sy-tem:3  provide  a  viable  educational  alternative  for  s5ne  school 
dropout:.?-.,    they  hav-  (drawbacks  which  prevent  some  dropouts   froii.  .achieving 
Zy.D'^i,      \:'idly.^es        GED  and  aduit  basic  education  programs  ty  the  Office  of 
.*cor....T>.-  Opportunity  (OEO)   determined  that   >-?re  those  programs   failed,  they 
failed  primarily  becausr!  they  were  stractured  exactly  like  -he  schools  from 
wlach  rhe  -  arMcirjontB  had  dropped  out;   tho  physical  er.: rbnment  was  identical; 
tJ)c  ctjmculun  was  similar;   the  process  of  loctu- 6  aha  recitatlbn  and  teaching 
at  the  group  norm  war.  indistinguish.ible  from  fb-it  of  the  public  school  "system; 
and  convention^:  GF:b  prot7rams  were  strictly  academic  (i.e.,   they  did  hot  ;.^vc 
supI>ort  ivr  com{x.)nc  r*- si  ."** 
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Kiii!  rvv.P,   tlif  C  l.u'k ,  '  Fn  ;  ijps ,  Clnik  anfi  Harris;  iitudy  also  statt-d 

th.it  r.iiMl.ti   I  .tto  "^•.ub^;l:ant  i-'il  ly   U-ss  ofLcctivc  in  retciinina  disad- 

vatit.iovcJ  M'ikN-:!'.  s   in  t  ■    t,     (.  t 'rKUit  y  caUi.M  t  ion . '*     It  alno  ritatud  that  the  TRIO 
prt><?iMr.:,   •..•hi   !i  .it«.'  Lo  CA>ir:;,   serve  btir,Lcaily  an  urban,  non-migrato.-y 

£»<il.'u i  .1 1  I  < 'H ,   wIu'i  clIs  CA>-Il'n  St'rvt'  Higlily  mcibilo  populations!     The  CTU-ff's  provide 
tiu';  ;u»ty  ct-'lip  t  (•Hv.'ni:~  I  v.'  p6s  ^scc6h;i.i  ry  edCjCc-it  ion  proqr^itn  which  also  includ'^s 
tlic  rK>h  i  t --'i  1  rii.j  nl'  •itvi.lei'nt  [iroqre.s:;  until  obtaliiinq  a  pos'tive  termination. 
Thu ,   •!.(•  btuc}~.-  rcncludeHl  th.it  "CAMP  should  be  viewed  as  the-  primary  vt^hicle 


fv-.;    Hi.  1  i.is  1  n.|  ni'HstMt  an  l  £:ear>cr.al   formworkor  yovith's  access  to  pos tsecondairy 
cdlU-Mt  ic)n .  " 

; :    1  t..s         ly   i.:..    the  Study  also  concluded  "I  n-. Education ,   however,  tcdoral 
tiff  )r  :   t.  r   f  .1  t::r,w.)i  k«'i    f.imiliu:;  h.iL^  bcun  predominately  in  prc-school  and  the' 
y.j- ,        •    ,i\t^0..     The  prt's^jMt:  qvnoratio-'.  of  tconagf-  farm^vorkors  and  ydurin 
adv;lt.     (p<v>t  of  wiv^r:  aiv  hi  i!:  L'?>iooi  clropoutsj    cahriot  T^"  roloqated  to  a  subor- 
dii-..»t..'  p.'^iti. .  n.     MFP  and  0\MP  ropir'h^'nt  fr?dcral   resr^.:::"  tr>  demonstrable  need." 

I         ■    -t-rcKidf  thar   the  D«jp.irtT;..nL  of  FMucation  has  not  adc^uatnly  tc~  ^ 
h'jart^ii'- !  pro  rrarv;  ior   1 1  to  rt-ai^onably  as.'air.c  the  position  it  has  taken 

r..'.}.ti  iti  J  o'si:-  jMtJi--.  .R"Li'ja;c!i  will  proVc  that.  tJiere  are  no  "duplication  of 
.    rv  1  >.-t';."  a.  1  that.  •;  .  .!■  •     today  no  procjran  that  will  serve  the  migrant 

and  .sea  ,.->n.il   :' a r n.wor k».- r  youtf    at  tlif  secondary  and  p^stsocondary  l-^vei  with 
♦li.-       :      ^  ivV  ra'       an.l       f  i c  it-::cy   tl^at  tlu-  HEPS  and  C't<^Ts  hav<'  bocn  c6n-:iX^^$^tIy 
oval.i.»t.-J   tc»  hav    J  ♦rforr:'--  '  - 

T:n  !r»  Jv.j  -  t.^•I;Il  rr-\'A\   cunc-TU  uxj'riv--  c  i       or  '  •    •    •        »--:irdin^  ' 

th.-   V.'  KducaMoM*-:   i  :i  f  f  r]>  i  ^  ta  t  i  6  n         S'^;.;.r,r:  41b  A  of  Tttln   j  •. 

nf    ^h•■  r    I  i  A:^  t:   alon^  with   t'ie  cloMlyiri:^   1  ^vaavi...:      m   t!iC  Senate 

{v.....>:  •  i;    '     ;.     .-H.  )    :     ::\y.    it    )  '-.    '.'''Iv    that   tho   r-  -  a:  ^7if  nt  of 
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1.  Expanding  the  number  of  pfoqranis  at  Ehe  expense  and  harden  of  the 
existing  programs,   in  violation  of  the  Senate  Report  which  ties 
tht*  expansion  to  appropriations. 

2.  Defunding  four  existing  programs,  with  no  evaluated  deficiencies  when 
the  Deparunent  was  required  to  maintain  the  existing  programs* 

3.  Funding  new  nbn- university  and  solely  non- residential  program,  thus 
changing  the  fornat  of  the  existing  rncKJei  and  making  a  fundpwental 
chanqe  in  the  type  of  grantees,  whereas  the  Senate  Report  states 
that  "...   there  should  be  no  deviat:::-   .  ;-on  the  HEP  a  :d  CAMP  model 
when  expanding  the  program", 

4.  Coating  administrative  rulea  and  regulations  whxrh  prombv.6  arid  per- 
petuate:: non-complia;c'    with  the  Statute.     Section  206.2   (b) ,  46 
Federal  Register  12P.  par)--  35076  is  being  violated  since  there  are 
..-'w  qrantt.*er.  that  do  not  provide  any  services  to  participants  in  the 
faciliticn  of  Institutions  of  Higher  E'ucation   (I!.":).     I^  ij  feit 
ehiat  this  section  is  a  vague  loop  hole  to  allow  for  ail  types  cjf 
eligible  granrt^Os. 

TM.?ro  exists  at  the  O.'partjncnt  of  Education  today  ah  attitude  that 
fun  Jinq  many  r.nall  commuter  program with  limited  supportive  services  •.-'HI 
thtj;,  allow  for  thi*  starving  oT  rrorc  migrant  and  seasonal   farnr-rorkers  than 
would  b»-'  jor.iiit  .o  by  fu:i 'ing  large  residential  prog^'ami..    In  other  worris , 
the  ^'ni.luisir.  is  on  quantity  ancJ  not  quality.     Py  emphasizing  quantity 
.iifi  T"'.-       J  v.vA\-irW\'\-         V  i  cTT. ,   th'^iw.*  prograr.i:  would  i^?  considered  fiimilar 
t«:.    jr\;-   >  ■ ;  1 1  t.rr.i -nt   i.>r  b^Jucation  prourtirtT.- 

In  !i^;ht  of   thi'  cib<-v  >,   i  winh  to  rt*r>pr:c^  fu I  Zv  r:Sko  the  f:>libwihg 
1  •-"T."n,i.i  t.  1  o"    :  j 

i.   Si't  tu^n  '\\H  A  of  Ti -lo  IV  of   thr  Hiqhc'r  ^iduc^.vlor.  Act  needs  to  be 
ar-.  n  l.-.j  r.)  jitv  -.  ifJr  cla  .iH'^l  precise  )angu.iqi>  ixt,  to  what  the 
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Secretary  of  Education  is  mandated  to  do  with  t>» -^e  programs.  Withc'. 
i.trai«ilit  jacketing  tl\o  litP/CWlP  modeis,   there  mabt  be  a  clearer 
dL-finition  which  dis  tingui  she tlioso  programs  from  all  other.  The^p 
must  also  be  much  mote  clarification  in  the  congressional  intent 
language  supportincj  the  statute - 

The  specific  agrHihistrative  rules  and  regulations  which  govern  *:he 
HKPs/C/Ws  hust  be  totally  revamped.     They  must  estab'.jsh  clearly  who 
Is  ah  eligible  applicant  without  vague  loop  holes,  award  points  in  t>ie 
evaluatory  i rocoss  for  track  recorcJ  and  effective  performance,  cloarly 
''■•fine  piiipojje  of  the  programs  and  model  definitibnV 

There  must  be  a  chance  in  the  competitive  process.     Thf:s6  are  hot  Uie 
types  nf  programs  that  can  be  funded  ohc  year  ahd  defunded  the  next 
year.     Tho  renource'j  which  drb  geherat.ed  by  the  host  institutions  are 
enc>:r-.ur:  in  t-stainijjt.ihg  a  HEP  bi  CAMP  program.     Programs  should  be 
dofuriiud  solely  oosc«l  oh  negative  performance,  poor  track  record,  and 
unrbsoivoabU-  audit  problems.     Multi  y.iar  '  mcJing  should  be  incorpo- 
rart?^:  bv  the  sponsoring  federal  aaency. 

The  Cnng-er,s  passed  into  law  the  authorized  ajpropriatlons  a:  low  able 
for  our  progrc-.ns.     The  Congre  s  should  deem  th5se  programs  sufficiently 
iim^ortant  cough  to  allow  annual  growth  as  authorized  by  the  statute. 

19BS,   thoie  coOc^  be  as;  manv  as  45  to  SO  MEPn  ^-nd  CW<I-s   .crors  the 
r.ition  provicUt..:  "an  t'^foctEv^  educational  route  out  of  poverty-  for 
rh,-  vnx^v.ii^t  aiKl  i^.-^isohal   (^arrrwo  rhe  rs  if  appropri^      1  the  $18  miUidh 
:iutliwr  i  trv  statute. 

W;i.>h  t-H."  {IKP:;/CrjlPs  .transferred  from  OEO  to  the  Department  of  L^H.;5r, 
Ui-  entif  Mi.^^t.Vit  nivis.^n  with  all  of  itn  export  perF<:hheI  were  als.^ 
insJ'/f  r-  '1.        I'i^   .iUow^hI   for  a  ::'     ^iwiity   iH  pm:.;        cervices  and 
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spbh^or  expcrtine.     However,  when  the  programs  were  traKsferred  from 
the  D^parttrcnt  o(  Labor  to  the  Department  oi  Sducatibh  "there  were  no 
personnel   transfers:     The  latter  agency  received  no  expert  persdnhel 
knowlcdg^.abIo  xn  HEP/CAMP  operations.     This  has  been  a  source  of  the 
lack  of  understanding  aboiit  bur  history/,  our  models  and  our  purpose 
thar  exists  today  among  policy  m^kbrs  at  the  Department  of  Education. 
A  personnel!  slot  was  in  effect  trahiforred  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  t...:  Department  of  Education  sperlfibally  fbr  the  purpose 
bf  providing  continuity  and  expertise  in  HEP/C?*ff  prbgrams.  However, 
this  personnel  dlot  wr.s  cannibalized  by  an  office  other  than  the 
program  office  where  the  HEPs/CWs  were  placed.     It  is  my  re5braneHd-  ' 
atibh  Qiat  a  persbKnei  i>bsition  be  made  available  at  the  Department 
of  Education  whl'^h  will  he  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
services  of  a  knowledgeable  persbn  in  HEP/CAMP  matters  with  the  neces- 
sary historical  perspective  arid  respbhsibiiit9  to  impact  upon  policy  . 
which  affects  these  programs. 


•"High  School  Equivalency.  Program, "  OEO  Instruction  6166-1  of 
August   197  1, .published  by  the  Migrant  Division,  Office  of 
Operations.  Office  of  Ecbriomic  Opportunity. 

*"CETA  anci  HEPZCAMP,"_A_Guido  for.Spon^crs  Under  "the  Cbmprrhehsi'v** 
?"'Pl'"y''-?"'"  anci  Training  Act.  of  1973,  OS  Dapartment  bf  L^bbr  , 
Employment  and  Trciining  Administration,  January  1976. 
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ADDENDl  I 
PUERTO  HICO  HEP  -  TEN  VEAR  TRACK 
RECORD  -  1972  -  1982 
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ADDENDUM  II 
A  REPHODDClTdN  OF  THE  PAMPHLET 
"HIGH  SCHOOL  EQCTVALENCY  PftOGRAM'' 
OEO  INSTRUCTION  6166-1  OF  AUGUST 

1971,  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  mCPANT 
DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  OPERATIONS, 
OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC  OPPOimJNITY 
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TM-^RODCCtlON  : 

THE  HtC     SCHCOf.  EOUt VALENCY  PROGRAM  (HEP) 

The  Hicjh  School.  Equivalency  Prpgrtim  is  a  proyi,  m  which  proyides_thc 
p.^rt.ic  i  pan  tu  with  a  tgtal.social^  cultural  and  academic_education_.  __It 
h«is  been  designed  aii  a  residential  educo^tional  urogram  operated  by  uni- 
yor^i. ties  and  coLlcyes  around  the  country^,   for  migrant  and  seaso.:al  farm 
worker  youth'..     Kach  i»rogram  ia  geared  to  provide  a  positive  educational 
oxnorience   for  each  of  tlie  students.     HEP  projeets  prepare  the  student 
r.o  successfully  pasi;  the  General  Edueational  IDevelopment  (GED)  exainina- 
cions.     Upon  achieving  a  passing  grade  on  the  GED,  eaeh  student  is  plaeed 
either  in  a  job,  vocational  training  program  or  into  a  post  secondary 
educational  institution.     Si nee  students  enter  and  leave  the  progran  on 
a  varyihfj  basis,  individualized  instruction  or  individualized  study  is 
an  inherent  part  of  HF.P . 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  HEP  is_  sustained,  progress! ve_ omployinehj:  

for  the  nigr^rit  or  seasonal  farmworker  youEhl     The  _sub-g6als  of  the  HEP 
surcesf  ful  actii'ivement.on  the  GED  arid  a  successful  plaeenerit  experi- 
o:K-e-     Thf  L:ijccer.f?  oi'  a  HEP  project  is  measured  by: 


A      Thf  number  of  students  who  en ter_  the  progran  versus 
the  nnmher  of  pcrceiitage  who  coppleVe^  the  program. 

U.     'iKility  .>f  education  as  indicated  by  GHD  seorcs. 

C.     'Uiality  of  placements. 

l>.     owroll  commitment  of  the  host  institution. 


GRANTEE  ELI  ^, IFi ^ L VTV 

Appj. j -^t  .  ri  Icrible  to  apply  For  a  High  School  Equlvaldr.cy  Program 

(HfCP)   gra?:.:   j  ; «  :  ^  _  


1.     A  ■•      »i  >7cjo  or  university,  public  or  private. 


2-     '  "n  of  tv^  Qr_mc     . of  tbe.  ins t i tutions 

:  V.) .  •  n  .  .  '^rpyi  ded  adnw  ■  iir^  trat  iye  responsibi- 
t;  i  1 1  f.         '      *  I.  h  a  sir";  i.*^   .nGt  i  tution . 

3.     r  non  ■  ■'titi.c;...      'i'm  experionct  in  the 

area        t-H'        '  ■  '    and  h.iv/j.ng  the  capability  to 
operate  a  i-  i.-Jential  proqrar.. 
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iii.  PARTICIPANTS 

A.  Selection  Criteria 

^'  a  migrant  or.seasonal.  farm. worker  family, 

°^.^^Y^.^9  personally  worked  in  the  fields  doihg  . 
farm  work.  ^^^^^^^^ 

2.  Meet  poverty  guicJciines 

3.  Single  marital  status. 

4.  Between  the  ages  of  17  and  24. 

5.  Legal  resident  of  the  fhited  States. 

^-     School  dropout  prior  to  graaaatioh  from 
^     High  School.  j 

B.  Recrui  tment 

^^^f^^^f'-PV^^^s  °/  these  programs.may  be  initially  screened  and 
recruited  by  OEO  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Grantees, 
Community  Aci-ion  Agencies,  or  by  the  HEP  project  itself; 

IV.     HOST'TNSTITUTION  RESPONSIBILITIES  v 
A.  Institutional  Commitment. 

In  administering  a  HEp'  grant,  the  host  institucion  shquld_bear 
.in_mind  the. basic  iriterost  of  OEO  in  this  program  which  is  to 
P>^pyide_an  effective  eeiicatiohal  rbute  out  of  poverty,     a  genuine 
com-iLtment  tj_H£P  on  th^  part  of  the  hbst  institution  is  essential 
To  demon.<;ti;:ne  this_commi tment ,  an  applicant  proposing  a  Rep  program 
should  pro^ioe  for. the  following: 

^*     ^'^Vsical  Facilities^     The  physical  facilities  of  an 

^^^'^^'"^^  /'■"stitution  which  will  be  used  ijy.HEP  partici- 
P.^'**^'  ^'^^'^^^^  F^^ssJ^'^ins,  dormitories,  informal  lounges, 

offices  for_sta^^  should 
be  provided  in J^:he  same  quality  and  availability  as  they_ 

student  bgdy^_j5haring  of 
the  facxilties  gyid  subsequent  communication  between_the 
regular  staff  and  student  b>dy  and  the  HEP  staff  and  stu- 
dent body  have  a  positive  e-acational  effect  and  should  be 
encouraged.     In  this  regard,   OLn  discourages  special  iden- 
tification on  campus  of  HEP  stuc'er.ts. 

2-     Staff.     HEP  staff  ibould  have  deinoristrat^d  sensitivity 
t°  and  respect  ^or  the  kinds  of  students  tb  be  enrolled 
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Guidance_pn  Vpcatiot_UTL._l^dacat         and  placement.  The 
host  ^nst  I  tut.ign  >-hpuLd  indi  c^^.t^^pt  of  i  ts 

commitment   to  the  MEP  Otudentr;  by  rrwikinq  proy loion  

for  placomcnt  in  por.r.-ii^'Condarv'  traminq,  iuqhcr  edu- 
cation or  sust.iinoj  procjressive  employment.     AJvir.  inq 
and  placement  a^sislanct'  in  the  nisove  areas  bocorr.e 
the  major  rosponsifei  1  i ty  of  the  host  throviqh  the  prc-jran: 
Career  counceling  should  be  provided  to  the  HEP  studunrs 
from  their  day  of  entry  into  the  project. 


Projoct  Director^     The  posi  t  Loh.  of  »r6ji'Ct_  Director  must, 
be  full  .time.     Experience-  has  shown  thnt  the .  prof  eiin  ipnal 
time.and  et/6ri:s_of  i]je  Project  Director  must  _  be  .  devoted 
solely  to  the  HCP.    .The  position  of  Prbjec-t  Director  _ls, 

at  a  minimum,  a  full  5-day ,. 'lO.  hpur;_wee);^  _Tbc  Project  

Director,  shpuld  be .intug^rally  if^vpl ved  ,  in  both  the  olanning 
dnd  tni_  implementanipn  pf_!C:he  pre joct.  .^.T^?_  P.^^ojcct  DiroctO: 
should  be  a  person  who  has  had  prior  successful  experience 
with  c:'  demonstrated  sensitivity  ^to  and  respect  for  the 
t-yo»>  of  student  to  be  enrolled  in  the  HKP.     The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  viK  retain  final  approval  on  \,hv 
i;eli?s;tion  of  a  Project  Director. 

Teachinq  Staff.     The  teacliinq  staft'  should  be  selected  bh 
the  basis  of  prior  fiucccssiiui  experibrici'  wl'Ji  arid/or -d»*(p:- 
ons'j:rated  sensitivity  to  anS  rei^-pect  for  the  kihdb  of 
btuc'orits  to  be  enrol  ^eJ  '  iti  projects.    .In  addition;.  f:ho 
hiring  of  any  prdfesnii^nal .  staf  t    Jt^xcludinq  tutor/cour 
iiclbrs)   on -a  part-time  Basis  i s _  atrJonqly  dii scouraqeri  by 
tho  OEC)  and  will  be  o  proved*^only  under  "unusual  ci  rcum^ _ 
stancu-s  .     ApplicantM  should  bear,  in  _mind  th«  Jspeci al  con- 
tribiJtions  in  cer_r ^ir  _  are  :.s  vhich  can  be-  made  by  peace 
Corp'j  retyrricc^   _  VlbTA_  Vpiuntecrs ,   q.raduato  students  and 
youth  work:jrs.,_  _  .X  D  addition ,   stat  f  should  havV*  the  capa- 
bi.lity  .tp  wprk_witl»  studt:nts  who  appear  to  suffer  from* 
psychological  difficulties.  ■ 

Tutor-Counselors.     in  Dost  case:^?  the  tntor-counselors 


«hould  be  students  in  attendance  at  the  host  institution: 
Past  experience  in  HHP  has  dcmo:':^trated  the  Impbrtahco 
of  tutors  w-ith  cpecial  ability  \:b  ebtabHfih  rapport  with 
this  type  of  stuLi.  nt  poputatinh:     FrrqijL,>;iy ,  puch  rap- 
port can  be  mark*    iy  enhanced  by  i.:' ■    of. . tutors  f ion; 
racial  or  ethnic  '^ircjups.  rbprbs<-'Jit6d  by  Ciio  H?-T  students? 
Tutors  nhbuld  livn  in  the  same  hcL-5in<j  facilities  as  the 
MEf  students:     Irtr.tL:  >jt.Jons  of  higher.educatipn.  arc_cn- 
c(  Jraqed  to  empl  r/  stuiJents  who  arc .  cl  igiblc  _  f or  *Vork-  ^ 
Stu  ?y  Funds  und<-r   the  Higher.  rducation_Act  p<_.1965.  The 
ratio  of  students  to  _  r,  tafC teach  ing_arid  tutor  ial ,  should 
be  appropriate  to  the  special' need?  of  the  particular 
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Project  and  its  students .     Such  ratios  should  evolve  from 

a  clear  und(2rstanding  of  the  natjjre  of  the  HE9_ggals^  

Provisions  should  ije  made  for  ap^Jjpriate  staff  orientation 
prior  to  the  students'  arrival  at  the  -project  site..  Budget 
requests  for  financing  and  orientation  up  to  no  more  than 
five  days  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  program 
may  5e  included  in  the  proposals i 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  KQOlVAr^'NCY  PRDGRATI 
A.     Residential  Programs. 


Experience  with  the  HEP .population  has.  indicated  the. particular 
benefits  of  a  residential  pro  HEP  students  must  be  housed 

A"  9":*'=A'^P"s  resic3ential  facilities  Full  or  part-time  residential 

counselors  must  be  part  of  the  program.  >^  ' 

B.  "    Curriculum.  c 

the  content  qrf"  the  curriculum  is  ciesigned  by  the  host  institution, 
the  •curriculum  shoud  be  developed  to  provide  the  acaciemic  anc3  emo- 
tional efforts  necessary  for  success  on  the  GED  exam.     The  acaciemic 
phase  of  the  program  should  include  as  much  prevocational  and  voca- 
tional counseling  as_is  deemed  feasible: -  The  rationale  for  this 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  provide . two.  things,  at  ohceJ  one ,  the 
de.velopment  of  appropriate  academic  skills  through  fhe  vehicle  .of 
substantive  content;  a.nd_two,  the  development  bf_a  body  Ichowledgs. 
which_'will_enable_  the  HEP^  student  to  cope  more  effectively  with  his 
enyironinentj^  particularly  in  the  area  of  obtaining  sustained  prbgres- 
"  siye  employment  and/pE  hi gher_ education.     HEP  has  an* acculturation 
rather  than  an  assimilation  thrust.., 

C.  Other  Program  Activities.  - 

Recreational  or  physical  activities  must  be  part  of  every  HEP. 
-  Group  -  activities  ,  should._be  augmenteci  by  -individual  recreational 
or  physFtai  activities  to  provide  introduction  to  life-long  Vec^ 
roatiohal  or  pursuits.     A  Iiep  proposal  shbuld  reflect  careful 
thought  and  plahhirg  in  the  area  of  extracurricular  activities. 

._.  _  ._6__ 

HEP  students-  should  be  able  £6  partlcipaSe  in  ail  stuaeht-uhloh 
and  student  body  recreational  activities. 

D.  Parental  Involvement.. 

Parental  .support  of .the  HEP  is  regarded  as  vital  to  the  su 
of  this  program.     Each  HEp  project  is  to  maintain  communications 
with  the  student's  parents  or  guardians  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Letters  of  the  student's  progress  should  be  forwarded  to  his  or 
her  parents  or  guarciians  on  a  monthly  basis. 
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Host  instltiitions  should  clearly  undr  rstand  tlioir  resporistbility 
in  the  ulciceineut  dir.onsion  of  the  proqrajn. 

Afte'^r  placemont  in  one  of  the  following  three  alternative  rguteSi. 
each  student  received  guiaance  and  appropriate. .supportive  services 
to  facilitate  cohtihUGd  success  in  his  or  he.r  placemenr  situation, 
the  inclivisuat  placea  in  a  training  program.will  be  given  assistance 
in  securing  employment  upon- completion _gf _tho_training  progriiin. 
The  individual  placedvLn  a  job  si tua tign  can  be  given  assistance  in 
aantiriuihg  his. training. and  educatign  and  is  provided  with  counseling 
arid  any  suppgrtiye  services  wAch  rglate  to  success  on  the  job.  the 
-  individual  placed  in.  pgstsecondary  education  will  receive  «*^nsei- 
ing,   tytgring  and  appropriate  supportive  services  to  insure^Is  suc- 
cess_in  postsecondary  education.     For  those  students  placed  into., 
higher  educational  ini^titutions,   the  host  institu-tion  is  responsible 
for  securing  the  financial  arrangements  (scholarships , ^ student  Ib^ns, 
work  study  prog'rams,  etc.)  which  will  enable  the  individual  to  enter 
and  complete  placemenL  in  postsecondary  education. 


F.  Counseling. 

HEP  uses  eciucatiori  to  facilitate  ascent.  frgm_pover_ty_._    The  academic 
and  training  emphasis  is  on  the  development  gf:  survival  skills, 

specifically,   reading, . writing r_and_ ma thematics,  as  well  as  the  

prcvocational  .skills  gf  hpw  tg  gbtain  and  handle  an  interview;  and 
how  to  cope  ef  fee tively_witl_i_. the  structure  of  a.  woi^Icing  situation. 
Horice,  counseling  on  a  continuing  basis  is  an  important  aspect  of 
this  program. 

G.  Stipend. 

, "  ■     There  will  be  a  ten  dollar  weekly  stipend  which  Is. given  as  ah  edu- 
ca^^nal  experience  and  is  not  to  be  used  in  a- punitive  manner  in 
the  form  of  a  fine. 

H.  Medical/bentai  Assistance. 

Each  HEP  program  is  to  provide  each  student  upon  arrival  into  the  

program  a  physical  arid  dental  examination^..  A.diagnostic  examination 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  health,  of  the  student  and  serves  as 
a  form  of  preventive  detection  of  any  possible  ailments. 
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ADDENDUM  HI 
A  REPRODUCTION  OF  PAMPHLET 
"CETA  AND  HEP/CAMP",  A 
GUIDE  FOR  SPONSORS  UNDER  THE 
COMPREMENSIVE  EMPLOYMSi^T^  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OP  1973 »   US  DSPARTMENT 
OP  LABOR,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ADMINISTRATION,  JANUARY  1976 
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INTRODUCTION  r-^y 

A.  Purpose . 

1.     This  guide .describes-  the.  history ,  objectives,  program. design; 
ar.d  estabiishment  of  the.Hlgh  School  Equivalency  Progroro  .(HEP)    ....  _ 
The  ihfornutibn  is  provided  to  assist  CETA  sponsors  to  determine  the 

heed  for  HEP  in  their  service .areas  and,  once  determined^ _in  

implementing  them.     These  prograins. fall  within  the _province_pf_activi- 
tics  fuhaable  under  CKTA^  Title  III ,  Section  303^  and  are  adaptable, 
iii  part,  to  programs  funded  under  other  titles  of  the  Act, 

B.  Educational  Problems  Facing  Migrant  Farmworkers. 

.  1 ?  __  At_the  secondary  educational  level .  -  According  to  the  Office 
of  Economic_ppportunity   (OEO)   s^A^stics,  the  average  migrant  f arrn- 
wprker_can  .expect  to  accumulate  on 1     five  years  of  education  in  his 
lifetime,  while  the  national  average  is  more  than  ton  years.     What  little 
formal  education  the  children  of  a'^migrant  farmworker  receive  is  typical- 
ly sporadic.     Tht'^  children  enter  school  late  in  the  year  and  Ieave_early 
to  suit  the  seasonal  nature  of  their  parents*  employment.  Ilaturally, 
^he  children  change  schools  often,  and  the  compulsory  education  laws 
rarely  catch  up  with  them.     At  least  50  percent  of  these  children  go  to 
work  in  the  fields  after  they  are  ten;  some  start  even  earlier. 

Education  is.  riot  a  generally  pleasant  experience  for  migrant 
children:     Becniise  they  move  so  Q.ften^_they  dpnlt  have  time  tp  adjust  ^ 
to  the  eriviforiment. or  to  eEtablish_ lasting  relatipnships .    Within  the 
;cornmuriiey  at  school  _  they  tend_tP__be  considered  a  disruptive  influence 
arid  are  often  ostracized  social ly.__pf ten  a  language  barrier  will  com- 
pound the_other_spcipeconomic  factors  that  handi^  in 
schppl ,  and  before  long  they  become  identified  as  slow  learners.  The 
specialized  instructional  techniques  required  to  overcome  these  handi- 
caps have,  until  recently,  been  largely  nonexistent  in  rural  American 
school?.     Nor  have  urban  schools  been  particularly  eqiiippe^l  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  migrant  chi'ldren. 

W^ile  the  High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  CGED)  jprograms  estab- 
lished in  our  school  systems  provide .a  viable  educational  alternative 
for  5;ome  school  dropouts,  they  have  drawbacks  i^hich .prevent  spme  drpp- 
outs  from  achieving  GED's.     Analyses  of  GEO  and  adult  basic. ^ducatipn 
programs  by  the  Office  of  Economic -OppK^rtunity  .J[OEOl_determlned  t?ia.t. 
where  those  programs  failed ,  they  failed  primarily  because  they  were 
structurcid  exactly.  like  the  schools  f^^o^Tl_which_the  participants  had 
dropped  out;,  the  physical  environment_was  identical;   the  curriculum 
was  similar;   the  process _pf_ lecturc_and_ recitation  and  teaching  at  the 
group  noi-m  was  indistinguishable  frora  that  of  the  public  school  systems; 
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-»"^L<-'-"''^voiaLonal_GKp  proyrams  wore  strictly  aca^ivinl^  (i.e.,   they  did  not 
have  suijportive  coMponcnts^)  . 

C.     fc:voiution  of  HEP  ... 

...  .  ..^  V  .iMl- .         .'^^'"^^.^nition  of  the  elcrriontary  and_secpnd_ary  educational 

ricody  of  migrant  chi  Idren,  t  i  t  i  o  T  of  the  ElencMitary _and  Secondary  Educatioh 
'^^^^  ^°  A."P.l"do  the  children  .of  migrant. 

Workers  in  its  cpecial  programs   for  the  educationally  deprived .  IPrgjects 
wore  ddvolopod  oh  a  national  scale  to  provide  migrant  children  not  only___ 
basic  education. 5iit_als6  supportiye  services,  such  as  clothing,  meals,  and 
medical  care.     By  1972;   the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,    (of.O)  was 
funding_a  .sories  of  prbgratns.  t6  :supE>brt  the  education  of  migrant  children 
from  the  elementary  grades  through  college. 

  Ppe  of  those  programs  has  .been  the  High  School  Equivalency  Progrtan 

t"^P^i^'^"ceived  in  I967_tg  provide  migrant  farroworkers  between  17  and 
yp'^''^  °^  .^9.c  w-^th  a  high  school,  education,  and  to  place  them  iH  jobs  or 
institutions..  _ HEP  has  set  up  a  series  oE  projects  at 
""^^^"iti  js  across  the  country  where  migrant  farmworker  youths  .may  pursue 
*^^°.i.^  ^'"^^'^^^  ''*^yc^tion  in  the  colle_ge   .environment ,  repovcd  Erom.  the 

/"^.''^.^^J^'^'^^  .i.".  P"^  the  coufs2^>Ehe 

" .^'.^  . f        " ^'  ^.  ^.  ^Y  9"  the  Ge ne  r a  1  .Educ a t _ipna  1  peye  1  opme n  t  (GEO)\^ 

examination.     The  length  of  time  required  varies  with  the_individual,^ 
depending  on  the  amount  of  previous  educati>«nit'^^titude ,  etc. 

Tho  d.ita  available-  indicates  that  Federal  assistance  to  migrant 
■  workers  is  affoc-ting  an  increase  in  the  upward  mobility  of  the  younger 
aged  migratory  agricultural  population.     Those,  who  complete  their,  high 
school. education  through  HEP  are  now  being  placed  in  nonagricultural 
prpfyJ^sions  or  in  colleges;  whereas  without  this  type  of  assistance  they 
would  most,  likely  have  remained  in  the  fields:     One  clear  indicator  of 
e?<P^."ciing  upward  mobility,  is  the.  fact  that,  some  33  percent  of  all-KEP 
9.i^.aduates  go  on  teo  eft  liege.     Furthermore,   tljere  are  ihcreasihgly  larger 
""f^^'^?  of  "iA"^.J^ant  worker  children  who  complete  a  public  school  education 
and  choose  to  pursue  a  co  lege  education. 

progra:!  design 


objectives .     Utilizing  a  residential  sotting  conducive  to  learning 
HED. is. dosignod   to:      (a)   enable  school  dropouts   from  poor  families  deriving 
their  income. from  seasonal  agricultural  iahbr  to  attain  a  High  School 
Equivalency  Diploma   (GED)  ,-  and   (b)   subsequently  be  placed  into  sustained 
progressive  employment  oppbr Eu hi ties  or  into  post-secondary  education  - 

 Cp_rc_elgmenbs.     xRe  successful  HEP  projects  have  all  contained 

the  fol  lowing  el  ements  :  f 

...  .  .9'.    .^^■*''l^^f^"tial  arranggments  on  cnmpu      Living  in  a  colleg^dor- 
""^tory  ensures  an  environment  diffg.rgnt.  from  the  high  school  or  junior 
high  school  life-style  which  may  have  alientated  such  children;  affords 
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opportunities  t'or  exposure  to'  an  "interaction- with  college  undorqradii- 
atos;  provides  an  atmosphore  conducive  to  learning;  and  makes  HEP 
accessible  to  youths  regardless  of  the  location  of  their  peirinahent 

-         Individualized  instruction,.   To_erihance  the  likelihood. of 
each  HEP  student's  earning  a.GKD,  the  HEP  curriculum,  encpn^assing. . 
30  hours  of  instruction  weekly.,  is  structured .  to,  permit_each  _3tudent 
to  proceed  at  his  own  pace,    .Classes _  are __smallj,_  teachers  function_as 
facilitators,  students  utilize  prpgratnmed  instruction  material 
ject  matter  _is>t,organized  tgwaBid_passing_the  f ive  GGD  exams,  and  the 
teacher-student  ratio  is  low  (never  more  than  12  to  1) . 

Individualized  instruction  also- makes  it  possible  for  new 
studcints  to  enter  the  program  at  any  point  during  the  calendar  year  — 
a  rather  critical  feature  in  a  program  which  may  experience  turnover 
in  its  fi^tv  slots  two  c»r  three  times  during  a  year. 

^  _  

c.     Counseling.     The  counseling  component  comprises  both  ps'^rsonal 
counseling  to  address  the  social  and  e^ucatibhal  problems  people  of 
that  aqe  group  on  any  college  campus _are  likely _to  confront  (and_ 
which  are  oftOQ-Cveh  more  traumatic . for  youths  from  disadvantaged 
backgrbuhcls)   and  vocatlohal  counseling  to  assist  the  HKP  students 
-to  make  rational  decisions'  about  what  to  pursue  after  daijninq  their 
high  school  equivalency  diplomas.  ' 

d_^  Placement..     If  the__GEp  were  perceived  as  the  pi;ogram  goal , 

then. hep's  net  effect  would  be  to  mereT.y  VJPgrade  the  ^  due 
level  c/f_ppor_ people  locked  into  seasonal  agricultural  labor,  since 
that  isnpt  the  goal^  projects  are  jucJgecJ  by  the  ex  ten  they 
success fully_place  HEP  graduates  into  college,  into  career-latJtJer 
jobs,  or  into  specific  voca'tional  training  programs  leading  to  career 
ipbs .     HEP  staf/  arrange  interviews,  tours,  of  businesses,  scholarship 
packages r  and  negotiate  with  college  admissions  directors,  employers, 
and  training  program  coordinators. 

e.  Rouruitment.     Participants  for  these  programs_may  be.  initially 
screeu'^d  anci  recruited  by  Migrant  ,  arid  Of  her.'Seasonal  Farmworker 
Programs.     Cbmmuriity  Action  Agencies^ -churcheS/  other  community  brga-;^ 
nizatibns  br  by  the  HEP  project  Itself.  "  , 

f.  .Stipends:.    Although  the  program_prpvides_ all  ins true tipnal 
materials,  rQom,  board,  occasional'  field  trips^  and  in  some  cases 

winter  clothing.  ( farmworkQrs_frpm_warm_cliinates  generally  own  n^^  

winter  cloth;  rg)  .-   the  students  need  a  nwdest  amount  of  spending  money 
for  toiletries,  clothing,  snacks,  and  personal  items.     HEP  staffs 
explain  to  new  HEP  participants  that  stu'^cnts  "earn"  weekly  stl- 

Pend_ by .attending  class  and  par ticipa ting  in. .HEP  activities  so  that 
thestudents  have  a  tangible  positive  reinforcement  for  their  per- 
formanco  in  the  program. 

g.  Student  Government^     il'JP  s  :udeht  governments  .plan  extracur- 
ricular activities,  prbvide  a  sbuhtlihq  board  for. student  grievances, 
and  afford  a  structure  fbr  stjderit  input  into  HEP  refinements.  In 
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^P">'r'..P'^9jL'L  ti;,   [iLndgnt  _qgvvrrHnqnts  handle  al  I  _  discipl  inary  proBlems 
.  '^_^_.P"^9  ^ive5_  stucjents_  responsibility  for  their  .own  conduct 

. '^M'^ f t "P  f ;  :pn _f prccrncm t':: f  unc  t ions )_     i n^   

r:t»uk*nt  qoyt-rnments  draw  .up  the  qiwDund  rules  for  student  conduct 
or  "ncqoLiate  'eontractn*'  witli  HEP  actministrators, 

h.     University  support.     In  addition  to  furnishinq  the  logistical 
iiuppbrt   (includinq  classroom.'j  and  office  spacu)  ,  universities  make 
other  -osdiirces  availablo  for  the  flEP  participants,  including: 

cultural  aridaehlotic  faciiitids  -  HEP  students  have  Student 
.Identity  Cards  which  permit  thdrri  the  sa^  accbiss  to  cblloge 
events  and  facilities  ar.  regular  uridbrqraduatos . 

~      P^yip??^"  t_ nc  icncc:  labs,   films,  audio-visual  dquljameht,  Ohlver- 
si ty  automobiles ,   buses,  etc. 


matriculation  -  HEP  stud-ntswhp_oarn_their  GED  may  matriculate 
to  the  host  institution  as  college  freshmen.  " 


3.     Individual  Project  innovations.     Some  elements  liave  not_been 
part  of  Lho  qtMiernl  pattern  but  have  emerged  from,  the  particular  experi- 
eiices ot   individual  HEP  projects.     Some  examples  of  those  innovations 
ci  re  i 

o:     the  trial  CED  -  the  University  of  Miami  MEP  over  the  years 
devplopnd  c'l  vrirlal  CED  test"  to  give  to  the  students  which  rather 
accuratoly  prodict.the  scores- HEP  students  would  make  on  the  actual 
GKD  oxami  no  tionr.  offered  by  the  State  Employmbrit  Service.     The  trial 
CKD  not  only  reduced  the  incidorice  of.  negative  reinforcement  (iiond?- 
ing  ^5_tudent£:  to  take  the  GED  only'  to  have  thdm_  fail)   but.  also  enabled 
tl»r  teachers  tgi revise  their  cpui'so  plans  so  that  the  subject  matter 
was  moire  relevant  to  the  GED  ;tosts.  ' 


b.   _ .^^of^tinqoncy  Manaqemcnt  ■-  The  Pn 
pioneered  with  a  modified  bf"-ha\^iorist  management  systom  to  reward  ^ 
po.TitivL?  behavior  and  to  ignore  negative  behavior.  Everything 
-  (attendance,  extracurricular  activit-ios,  student  government,  tutoring) 
in  this  HFP  program  is  optional  anc3  negotiable;  nothing  is  compulsory. 
Stuclohts  are  rewarded  (earn  points)    for  academic  performance^  par- 
ticipation In  nQ,tAviti€iS,   independent  study,  etc.     Students  and 
ProjC'Ct  St.^ff  negotiate  the  point  value  of  thc;,  various  behavioral 
rt'sponsdn;  and  the  students  use  the  points  they  have  earned  to  "buy" 
pri  /i  logos  or  material  goods!" 


c.     College  motivatior>__-  The  University,  of  Oregon  HEP,  has  arranged 
for  HBP  s  tqiicnts  to  audit  UniyersitV.ot  Oregon  college,  courses  while 
worki  ng  towavd  their  GEp_  in  the  belief _that_gxpgsuro  tP.cpllego.  cur- 
riruliim  will   re*:ult  in  rr.oro  HEP  qrudujittvs  choosing  coll pao  as_their__ 
post  niTD  placorront.      (fi^ach  ye  or  Oregon  usually   loads  all  HF^  projects 
wit.h  the  liiuhcst   perccntaqf?  of  coJ  logo  placements  for  j  ts  GED 
v/r^'iduaton  . )  _ 
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tl.     Cortii^ait  ai  l;:ej_yt)cal  loiKi  I  counsolimj  -  Proj<ect  staff  of  the 
Univori;lty.  of  Wi«;cpnriui  (at  Milwaukee)   HFP  have  be 

lizi^  _tlu'.  Uniyora i  ty  •  s  computer  to  provide  guidcince_for  HEP  student   _ 

 -<rSrt*t-'^  ft -briyevi  on  oh jr?otive •  testincj  of  -student-  aptitudes,  skills/  -.. ^ 

ahci  jiCadtT-niio  performance. 

-  c.     Vbcatibnal  traihiruj  -  Ecis  tern  New  Mexico .  Dnivcrst  ty  at. 
Rosweii  is  actuailj'/a  junior  col  lege  with  a  vocational  brichtatiohi 
The  UK?  project  there  has  gained  access  to  the  rather  wide  selection 
of  vocational  training  equipment  to^nable  its  HEP  students'  to  work 
out  program  schedules  combining  GED  study  and  vocational  training. 

f.  "    Graduate  student  work/study  -  Washington  _  State  _  University's 
Department  of  F.diication  has  for.  three  years  permitted  its  graduate 
students  to  earn  acatlemtc  credit  toward  their  doctorates  by  working 
part-time  as  teachers,  counselors,  arid  administrators  in  the  HEP 
program  there. 

g.  Half-way  house  ^  The  University  of  Nebraska  HEP  developed 
a   "half-way  house"  for  HEP  graduates  accepting  job  placements. 

HHP  qraducJtes  nay  stay  up  to  two  months  in  the  half-way  house  (with 
froc  room  and  board)   while  their  initial  pay  checks  build  up  suf- 
ficiently, to.  enable  them  to  rent  their  own  apartments.     During  their 
stay  in  the  hal f-way.  house,   the  graduates  get  special  adjustive 
counsel ihg  to  n-^An  their  transition  to  the  world  of  work. 

:  Mr:  CORRADA.  Thank  you.  That  truly  is  a  very  inspiratibhal  ex- 
ample. I  am  sure  that  many  others  have  benefited  as  w^H  from  this 
program: 

'  I  want  to  cbngratulate  both  of  ^du,  of  coUrSe,  for  your  testim^sny, 
and  .not  only  for  your  testimony,  bat  your  commitnient  to  these 
programs*  your  personal  cbmmitmerit  to  ti^ie^e  prpgranis.  

By  the  way,  give  my  best  regards  to  Anna  Maria  Torres,  your 
predecessor  who  was  here.  She  and  I  corresporid  frequently 
that  she  will  keep  writing  to  me.  I  welcome  her  Jetters  and  her 
phone  caiis.  i3f  course,  Diana  Schacht,  who  is  niyj^^islative  aid  in 
charge  of  /_!iese.  makers  will  also  continue  to  be  available  to  you  as 
shef  has-been  to  Anna  Maria:  i  " 

I  am  very  fond  of  the  TRIO  programs-.  I  didn't  have  all  of  the' 
problems  that  Ricardo  Franco  had,  but  when  you  started  by  saying 
that  he  wa§  a  child  of  a  family  of  15  from  Oroc^^^^^  I  am  a  child  of 
14  from  Morovis,  which  is  right  next  to  (DrociDvis.  At  that  time,  I 
studied  my  first  eight  years  of  school  in  the  Mbrbv^^^^ 
and  we  didn*t  have  many  of  these  programs.  But  I  still  remember, 
of  course,  that  I  benefited  tremendbusly  frbm  my  pyblic  school  edu- 
catigh  in  Mqrbvis.  __  „  ^ 

At  that  time,  we  didn*l  have  a  high  school  in  Mbrbvis.  My  father 
could  still  afTord  tb  send  me  here  to  Potice  to  study  in  high  school^ 
He  only  had  that  ability  to  do  that^or  first  3  of  the  14  brothers 
and  sisters  because^  after, the  third,  he  could  just  not  afford  to.^u- 
cate  us  in  the  private— the  eatholic  University,  as  in  my  case— all 
of  my  oth^r  brbthers  and  sisters  went  tb  public  school.  Naturally, 
after  I  finished  my  high  school  here,  f  went  to  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  through  the  public.schobl  system  tb  study  there. 


 -  1  ^"<^vv  tH;jf-^^^^^^^^^^^  M' _H  the  study  of 

any  Puerto  Riain  youngster  who  really  i&  motivated  and  hun  the 
will,  and  Is  K!^y^^^V^^^^^^PPO^'^  U_!<e_  this  'to 

V  i-eally  have  the  orientation  and  guidance  that,  will  allow  them  to 
'  move  ahead.  •  _ 

('oncerning  the  TRIO  programs,  "Jose,  I.  would  lilce  to  ask  you  if 
/r'^''^'^**l^[y  ^^1^  student  _with  funds  re- 

_  ceived  from  TRIO?  How*  expensive  is  the  unmei  need  for  these 
services  on  the  island?  You  tajked  about  those  that_you  service,  of 
course,  but  I  would  like  to  have  some  notion  about  the  uHinet 
iiee  's  I r::U  nuly  be  out  there  for  services  provided  under  the  TRIO 
programs.  • 

Mr.  MLUiA'nMv  If  ^u^^^^  Ihstahce,  Upward 

Bound  prograu]s  average  around_75  students  per  program— be- 
tween and  lOO,  mLAverage  oT  To.  If  take  into  consideration 
there  are  11  Lip  ward  Bound  programs  in  Puerto  Rico  and  there  is  a 
^^'^ ''^^'"1  ^'^P^^^t  rate,  _t_he  proportibn_  _6f  the  students  who  would 
c^ualllv  for  Upward  Bound  as  equivalent  to  that  rate  of  attritioa. 
^J^^^^'l^.^i^^^  per  program.  That  is 

around  fiOO  students  which  we  are  serving.   .  .  ' 

^^''/^s  of  the  special  servic^s^  the_s^^  who  are  entering 

college  and  who,  as  a  result  of  participating  in  speciai  services;^are 
^Vtilt'  ^o  go  on  to  college,  Lm^^^  that  approximately  40  per- 

cent—we are  revising  these  figures  because  we  have  not  had  the 
feedback  that  we  have  in  the  past  from  TRIO  program  di- 

rectors—but it  is  approximately  40  percent  of,  the  students  who 
M  y^^i  ^  j  ^  y_  i  _  P  he  _w  ay  or  a  ho  t  h  e  r  who  be  h  e  fl  t  fro  m  s  pec  i  a  1  se  r  v  i  ces. 
That  means  ihataboutGO  percent  of 'the  students  who  went  to  col- 
I'^^t?  would  quali^^^  academic  level  when  they  enter  college, 

and  yet  they  do  not  receive  the  services. 

Ih  my  j)articu_Iar  college,  what  we  have  had  to  do  is  we  created 
services  that  are  called  shoi;t  services— SS.  What  happens  is  that 
^^'6  tend  to  serve  around  l\l)\)U  students  on  a  short-term  basis  be- 
cause we  are  not  able  to  recruit  thein  into  the  program  over  the 
yMr-  Pur  program  has  a  maximum  of  :^0(}  students  for  which  we 
receive  funds.  '  ^ 

So  y b u  can  see  t h at  t h e  p ro po r t i o ri  t e hd^  t o  be  a ro u nd^e t wee n 
and  40  percent  of  the  students  who  qualify  and  receive  the  serv- 
ices. 

Mr;  CoKKADA.  In  the  hearings  on  Friday  and  yesterday,  we  were 
cohfrbnted  with  statistics  that  would  appear  to  indicate  that  about 
no  percent  of  high^chool  graduates  in  Puerto  Rico  who  go  on  to 
postsecbhdary  studies  ^a  but  or  fail  after  that  fii'st  year. 

What,  if  anything,  do  you  believe  that  the  TRIO  programs  could  do 
tb  help  cope  wit h  that  s i tua t ion?  -  - 

.  M^.  MuRATTJ.  For  one  thing,  students  with  the  sarn4j-demograph-^ 
ic  and  academic  charact^n        whb  are  qualified  ibr  TRIO  and  yet 
do  not  enter  tend  to  drop  out  twicj  as  much  as  students  who  quali- 
fy Tp^'TR  10  programs  and  receive  the  services. 

-  in  other  words,  out  of  every  30  who  tlrop  out,  out  of  TRIO,  only 
l^Ldjbpjout  30  but  of  100.  So  tha^  that  we  have  a  higher 
retention  rate  as  a  result  of  our  services,  particularly  the  counsei- 
irig  services.  "         '  ^    


Counseling  is  sonuUhlng  '^liai  is  very  bar^ Jb  as^^^^ 
cannot  dbjective4y  quaiHify  how  much  of  the  hours  of  direct  contact 
in  a  counseling  situation  result_in_retentibri.  Yet,  it  has  been  as  a 
result  af  basic  counseling  that  many  of  the  students,  have  decided 
to  continue  studyinjj.  even  if,  during  the  first  year,  they  do  not  ac- 
"  complish  the*  level  that  \ye  would  want  them  to.  That  is  very  much 
related  to  that  C  average  in  the  Pell  grant. 

If  I  miglft  address  that  also.  TRID  programs  at  the_college_lAveU 
vye  are  supposed  to  serve  stUclents  who  go  in  for  an  associate  degree 
during  the  first  year^  and  those  who  go  in  for  their  bacca^ 
degree  for  2  years.  We  have  seen  as  a  result  of  our  services  after 
one  year,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  students  are  able  to  gap  the 
deficiencies  that  they  brought  when  they  came  in  after  only  one 
^  year  of  services.  Usually,  after  2  years  of  s^vices,  then  we  be^^^  to 
notice  what  the  real  progress  has  been  and  we  are  more  able  to 
guide  them  toward  programs  that  are  rriofe  related  to  their  capaci^ 
^ies  rlhc}  their  rate  of  learning.  We  believe  that  all  students  have 
'  potential  to  acquire  an  educatjbri,  yet  not  all  of  them  can  do  it  at 
the  same  rate,  and  we  can  only  serve  students  within  a  span  of 
time  which  is  deterrriihed  by  the  Departn^ent  of  Education. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  perhaps,  after  the  3d_ye_ar,_ then  the 
Pell  graht_  could  be^  in  one  way  or  another,  related  to  the  grade 
point  average  that  the  student  acquires,  bul  not  before  that. 

Mr.  CpRRAbA.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  to  Mn  Guffain.  The 
Department  of  Education  recently  prbmulgated  regula^^^^ 
chapter  I  rriigrant  program  which  would  change  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements by  mandating  that  children  mUst  have  had  their 
schooling  interrupted.*  For  instance,  they  would  have  to  move  out 
of  the  school  district  during  the  s'-hbbl  year  in  order  to  he  assisted 
under  title  I.  It  appears  that  the  practical  effect  of  this  _cha_nge 
might  be  to  eliminate  Puertb  Ricb's  receipt  of  funds  under  chapter 
.  I  migrant  programs.  r^-  t  

Could  you  corrirnejit_  bn_that  arid  what  effect^  if  any,  this  change  : 
'  mav  have  in  your  programs?  _  __  „^ 

Mr.  Guffain.  Mr.  Chaifmari,  the  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
grams  and  the  college  assistance  migrant,  program^ 
by_  separate  rules  arid  regulations  specifically  geared  toward  Qur 
;  programs.  Our  eligibility  standards  for  HEP's  arid  CAMP  s  are  dif- 
ferent thari  the  title  I  regulations,  so  we  would  not  be  affected  spe- 
cifically by  any  changj  in_thbs_e  re_gUlatibris.  ,       •      i  • 

I  riligbt  add  that^aving  come  from  the  17th  annual  national  mi- 
grant child  educatibn  cbrifererice  iri  Portland,  J  believe  that,  from 
their  poijit  of  view  of  migrant  edqcation,  there  is  some  oppbsitibil 
to  those  kinds  of  regulations.  ^  _       _  , 

Mr  CoRKADA.  i  understand  that  geyeral  institutions  on  the 
'  island  have  submitted  proposals  under  the  CAMP  program,  but  as 
of  yet,  none  has  b'gen  funded.  In_ybUr  bpiriibri,  if  only  orie  projec^ 
could  receive  furids,  where  should  it  be  located  in  order  to  niost_  eP 
ficiently  serve  the  migrant  jpoJUlatibn?  I  am  not  talkin^^boui  any 
specific  institutions^  but  rather  geographic  areas,  size  of  communi- 

ty,^  rural  or  urban,  et  cetera?  t  i     -  i.   ^^ 

-  Mr  Guffain.  You  put  me  at  a  disadvantage^  I  have  been  seeking 
a  CAMP  program  for  Catholic  University  for  many  years  now. 
However,  being  an  island  100  miles  by  36  miles,  bur  HEP  program 

:    ' ;      :  °      .        .  ^ 
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initially  was  located  in  Miiyn^uoy.,  and  we  served  the  entire  is taiidc 
,  We  had  many  students  from  Hurtlacao  and  that  region  on  the  east 
cpiist.  bein^  a  program  on  the  wes^  coast.  Being  in  Ponce,  we  also 
serve  all  of  the  island.  - 

fi  J^t^Jnj^  iLJ:_^-siden  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 

the  Department  of  Education  and  their  funding  processes,  we  are 
'^^t)|L\  to  serve  the  entire  islan  not  only  the  entire  island,  but 

tjie  migrant  Puerto  Rican  population  who  ro  to  the  United  States,--; 
to  the  east  coast  farms.  "  • 

My  personal  opinion  .is  that  anywhere  in  Puerto  Rico  where  you  ' 
locate  a  CAMP  program,  at  any  [ristitutibn  of  higher  learning,  and 
re.sidency  is  an  integral  part  of  any  program,  residential  support,  it 
could  effectively  ^M-ve  the  entire  population  in  Puerto  Rico.  '  • 
M;'-  CpKRAOA.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Williams^  __  __  _  ^ 

Ml*-  Williams,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   

Mr.  GuiTain,  yo'a  have  some  information  in  Addendum  1  tltat  I 
would  like  you  to  refer  to  because  I  have  a  question.  Addendum  1, 
for  the  record,  is  a  16-year  indication  of  progress  of  tile  Puerto 
Ricah  HEP  {Program.  I  am  on  the  first  page  of  that  addendum. 

Do  I  under.stand  that  the  181  figure  under  -198^-82  i5  the  total 
number  of'  participants  erlro^  island^wide?  _ 

,   Mr.  GuFFAiN.  Yes,  sir.  In  our  program  on  a  yearJy  basis: 

Mr.  Williams.  The  record  should  show  tjiat  that  is  the  lowest 
number  of  HEP  participants  since  1975;  i  assume  that  is  because  of 
a  reduction  in  funding.    • 

Mr,  GuFFAiN,  During  the  period  between  1976  and  1980,  the  HEP  *  : 
pi'Ogram  at  X^atliolic  University  received  a  subcontract  under  the 
CETA  title.  Ill  .farmworker  program!  from  the  Gommonwealth  Se- 
partment  of  Labor.  So  on  top  of  the  grant  we  received  from  this 
U«S_  Department  of  received  alternate  sources  of 

funds  to  he  able  to  serve  more  partipants. 

What  1981-82  reflects__iScJ:hat,  we  did  not  have  the 

resources  of  that  subcontract  and  we  had  to  serve, Puerto  Rico  with 
the  funds  we  received  from  the  grant  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. ^  - 

Mr.  WiULiAMS.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  despite  the  reduced 
number  of  participants  enrolled,  the  total  number  of  GED  gradu- 
ates of  last  year  ai'e  exceeded  only  in  1978  and  1979.  Sd,.despite  the  ' 
r^ct,  that  you  had  ^fewe^  participants,  you  were  providing  more 
people  with  their  GED  than  ever  before  in  the  10-year  history,  with    -  ' 
the  exception  of  2  years. 
Mr.  GuFFAiN.  Yes,  sin  Exactly. 

I  strohgly  believe  th^^^  the  fact  that  we_Mye  beenJn  the  business 
for  11  years,^Shd  with  a  very  dedicated  staff,  we  have  cofne  to  the 
point  where—you  will  see  in. the  testimony:  that_I  presented  that 
over  the  past  4  consecutive  years,  the  Puerto  Rico  HEP  prograni 
has  been  averaging  a  93  percent  success  rati'o  i.'i  tierrris  of  GED  at- 
tai_nmlentj_^nd  dyer  the  past  5  consecutive  years,  over  a  94  percent 
success  ratio  in  term^  of  placements.  _  ^ 

That_ js  why  in  oLne_o_f  m^  if  I  may,  to  the  suh- 

committee,  1  allude  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  believt?  that  these  prcf- 
grams  are  the  type  of  programs  tMt  can  be  changed  from  one  year 
to  the  other.  The  competitive  process  under  which  the  Congress  im- 
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•  )posGd  ):^  the  programs  in  li)S()  neMs  to  be  tal^^ri  a  look  at^  The  re^ 
saurcofc,  the  massive  resources,  that  are  generated  by  an  institution 
br  high^^r  learning,  such  as  Cathblic  yniversity,  in  terms  ofV struc- 
tures a  3id  cinssrooms  an^  offices  and  supplies  and  everything,  is 
enormous.  These  programs  are  best  ser  ved  can  have  con- 
tinuity. That  is  why  I  am  recommending  multiyear  funding  lor  our 
programs.       *  .   

Mr.  WiLi.lAMs.  Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  very  much  aware 
that  multiyear  funding  is .  critical  for  t,he  succes3  of  ma^ 
service  efforts,  particularly  those  which  are  involved  with  educa- 
tion. I  served  as  an  adrainistratbr  in  such  a_ program  H  or 
ago,  before  I  came  to  Congress,  and  I  am  Convinced  that  what  you 
say  is  correct.    .  _  -  _    _  _     

Mr:  Muratti,  on  page  *A  of  yuar  f.estimony,  you  cite  the  national 
assessment  of  educallbn  patogress  .^s  having  deteiroined  tha^^^ 
lahguagie  skilUalorig  with  the  matiiematic^kilU  of  both  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  in  Puerto  Rico  has  gro^n  worse  in 
the  past  10  years.  We  suffer  Jrom  some  of  that  on  the  mainlaad,  b^ 
the  way,  accoidlng  to  a  recent  report  called        Nation  at  Risk.' 

In  ^'our  iudjgrilent;  what  is  causing  it  here?    .    "  • 
"  Mr;  Mjdkatti.  T;ha,t  is  a  very  gbod  question.      '   /  

Mr.  WI^LIA^1S.  We  don't  know  what  is  causitig  it  on^he  main- 
"    land.  If  we  find  oat  whett  Is  doing  it  here,  maybe  we  can  trauspdft 
it  to  the  rriaihlahd^      ,  _  _ 

Mr;  MuitATTi.  i  thinJ^  that  one  of  the  main  problems  causing  that 
trend  in  Puerto  Rico  is  the  Lack  of  ehcouragement^and  \he-lack:  of 
motivation  that  school  teachers  have  because  of- salaries  a h_d_  be- 
cause of  the  cbhditidris  of  the  Department  bf  Education,  i  thin]^ 
that  the  fiscal  constraints  that  the  government  has  has  hot  allgwed 
for  the  income  level  of  teachers  to  go  up  with  the  rest  of  the  most 
demanding  professions  in  Puerto  Rico,  vvhichmeans  that  a  ]bt  of 
talented  youth  who  would  be^able  to  con 

this  educational  process  are  moving  away  from  education.  I ri_  ma rvy 
cases,  the  emphasis  pn  educatibn  ij  ri  teachers  are 

very  discouraged:  I  think  that  is  one  of  thn  main  reasons.   

1  think  that,  somehow,  w^^^  need  to  allocate  mor^  funds 

'  toward  .education,  and  perhaps  making  the. objective  of  educatipri 
that  students  who  finish  high  school  be  prepared  to  enter  college, 
that  that  be  a  requirement,  and  that,  in  6ne  way  br  another,  school 
officials  be  made  responsible  for  that  leveHd  be  reached. 

Mr.  Williams,  Along  with  increased  funding  in  certain  area^^  we 
need  to  determine  some  mnovative  and  newer  ways  of  providing 
adequate  education  and,  in  fact,  excellent  edacatibn  for  bur  people. 
Finding  those  ways  _are_  not  always  easy.  But  Amc-  leans  have 

^  always  been  up  to  that  task  and,  together,  through  the  years,_haye 
always  come  up.with  a  new  ahd_a  bettier  way  to  educate  our  peopje. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  both  Carlos  and  Jbse  for  their 
years  of  work  in  what  is  going  to  bfe  recorded  one  day  as  a  great 

^  American  effort,  a  unique  American  effort.  Along  with  this  Ameri- 
can notion  that  we  can  ruLe  ourselves  better  than  any  king  or  any 
prince  that  ever  ruled,  is  the  American  genius^  vyhich  is  the  u_ri will- 
ingness of  people  to  permit  poor  human  conditions.  Whether  it  is 
in  Detroit  or  New  York  or  Ponce  or  Morbvis,  people  simply  will 


not.  in  this  country,  acx-ept 'ignorance  and  poverty  and  sickness  and 
^despair 

We  come  together  in  tl>4s  thmg  jballed  the  United  States— arid  J 
think  _t^^t  the  sooner  IKiertb  Ricd  jbiris  and  becomes  one  of  the 
United  States,  the  better  for  both  you,  and  particularly  for  the 
mainland— but  we  have  joined  together  in  this  cooperative  etfort  to 
tr^-TO  improve  our  iot  as  humans.  When  the  history  of  this  past 
cjuarter  cceritury  Is  \^^^  people  such  as  you  two  are  going  to  re- 
ceive accolades  from  the  historians  because  you  helped  in  a  unique 
American  effort  that  moved  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  to  a  better  life,  people  who  would  not  have  achieved  it  had 
It  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  you  and  other  thousands  like  you. 

Have  we  done  it  perfectly^  arid  has  it  worked  in  every  instance, 
and  has  every  program  been nbove  reproach?  No,  of  course  not.  We 
are  involved  iri^  huriiari  effort  which  is  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
But  in  my  judgment,  in  20-years,--our  success  in  this  country-has- 
beeii  absdllUely  reriiar^ 

I  know  there  are  those,  sortie  in  very  hi^h  places^  who  say  tH^t 
the  past  20  years  is  an  example  of  how  Federal  money  only  makes 
thmgs  worse.  But  I  coriipleteljy  arid  totally  disagree  with  that,  and 
the  facts  show,  that,  in  most  of  these'' efforts  we. have  lauriched 
upon,  it  is  simply  riot  so. 

So  I  commend  you  and  your  counterparts  thrdUghbut  the  island 
and  dri  the  ma^^^^  for  a  heroic  effort  which  has  resulted  in  more 
than  one  Ricardo-J'ranco. 

Mr  CdRRAbA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Williams  for  your  remarks,  they 
are  reaUy  appreciated. 

These  two  young  men  are  an^  example  of  what  can  be  done  td  im- 
prove the  lot  of  our  pedple.  There  are  in  our  island  many  more  just 
like  they  are.  < 

^  j  have  always  b^^^^  very  fond  of  saying— and  this  is  what  i 
learned  when  I  was  in  Morovis— that  it  is  better  to  light  one  little 
candlie  than  to  curse  t  darkness.  At  times,  we  do  find  ourselves 
in  situations  where  people  criticize  arid  pdirit  td  what  is  wrong,  but 
they^  are  not  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  help  make  what  is 
wrong  right:  I  think  these  prograrris  arid  the  individuals  who  are 
invdlyed  in  those  programs  are  a  good  example  of  a  constructive, 
realistic,  efficient  approach  td,  again,  many  little  candles  that  even- 
tually will  make  light  and  not  darkness: 

W^  thank  the  twd  df  ydu^  We  really  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Aftgr  having  these  witnesses  .testify,  we  have  finished  dur  busi- 
ness for  today.  Later  in  the  day,  we  will  go  to  an  onsite  visit  to 
Cayey.  The  hearings  are  now  adjourned. 

(WhereUpdri,  at  12:25  p.m.,^the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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HISPANIC  ACCESS  TD  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


FfUBAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1983 

 ^  House  oflRepresentatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

^  Houstorty  Tex, 

The  subcommittee  met»  pursuant  ta  call,- at  9:30^. m,,  in  the  Her- 
cules Room,  University  of  HdusUfe  Hotel,  University  Park  Campus, 
Hbuston,^  Tex.,  Hon.  Paul  Simon  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Sirridri  arid  Kogbvsek.  

_  Staff  also  present^^  Blakey,  counsel  and  subcommittee 

staff  director;  John  Dean,  Republican  assistant  counsel. 

STATEMENt  OF  HON  PAUL  SIMON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
a  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Simon.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecdridary  Education,  _is 
continuing  its_  hearing  as  an  approach  to  how  we  reauthorize  the 
Higher  Education  Act^  _        _  _ 

We  intend  sdme^^  around  the  first  of  February  to  be  intro- 
ducing a  reauthorizatioji  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  One  of  the 
questions  that  v^e  deal  with  is  the  whole  question  of  access  in 
higher  education.  _ 
-  Jn  the  hearing^ today  ariid  in  hearings  we  haye  heLd_  ih_P_uerto  , 
'Eicb  and  in  Washingtbh—we  are  going  to  be  holding  one  tomorrow 
in  Los  Angeles  and  we  will  be  holding  drie  soon  in  Chicago— we  are 
specifically  taljang  abbut  area  that  is  somewhat  difficuit 

to  deal  with,  hut  wJhere  we  clearly  have  to  make  progress  in  dUr 
country  arid  that  is  the  whble  questibri  bf  access  for  Hispanic 
Americans.  _  _  ; 

T^^y  ^re  severely  _U nderrepreseri ted  _aniQn^  iuJitime  u ndergrad- 
uate  students,  3.7  percent  They  are  also  underrepresented  among 
students  pursuing  graduate  degrees,  2.2  percent  bf_thbs§_studerits. 
__Cur  hearings  really  are  aimed  at  four  things:  barriers  to  His- 
panic access  to  higher  education;  factors  affecting  reteritidil  arid 
gradUatjdri  of  Hisps^^  in  higher  education;  professional 
development  and  advancement  of  Hispanics,  particulaHy  in  the 
field  cf  higher  educatidri;  and_  institutibnal  ass_ista,rice  to  cblleges 
and  universities  serving  low-income  Hispanic  students.  We  have 
been  able  to"  be  of  assistance  to  sdirie  df  the  historically  black  insti- 
tutio^ns^  and  I  think  it  is  the  cle?,r  intent  of  the  subcomfnittee  to 
continue  that.  _  _  _  _ 
_Itis  a  Jittle  more  com  plicated  as  we  deal  with  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity,^ but  we  are  eager  to  be  of  some  help  in  creating  greater  dp^ 
pdrturiities  fdr  a  very  impdrtaht  part  bf  bur  population.   

 '  '    im^  -  ' 
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I  am  pleased  to  have  with  me  here  at  the  hearing  today  my  col- 
league from  Colorado,  Representative  Ray  Kogovsek: 
Ray,  do  you  wish  to  add  anything? 
[Opening  statement  of  Chairman  Simon  follows:] 

Oi'KNiNr,  Statkmentof  Hon.  Paul  Smos  A  REPRESENtAtivk  in  Congress  From  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  Chairman,  Subcommittee' on  Postsecondary  EtiucAtibN 

_  The  Subcanimittee_on  Post^ondaiy  EducaU^^^^^                   its  hearing  on  His^ 
panic  Acc^s^  to_Higher_  Eduj^ation..  lli^e  Jiearin^              pf  the  Subcommittee's 
fact  finding  process  Jeading reajithotization oithe  Hi&her^E^M^^ 
inqoiry  into  the  continuing  barriers  to  full  educational  opportunity  to  the  postsecon- 
dary level  for  Hispanic  Americans.  _        

Following  three  days  of  hearings  in  Paerto  Rico,  the  Subcommittee  is_iiolding 
hearings  in  Houston,  Texas,  tos  Angeles,  California  and  Chicago,  Illinois  to  better 
understand  the  problems  of  the  programs  m  the  Act: 

Despite  some  advancement  in  the  recent  ptst,  Hispanics  are  still  severly  anderer 
pr^iit^  among  full-time  undergraduate  students  (3:7  percent);  overrepresented 
among  students  enrolled  in  two-year  institutions  (54  percent  of  all  Hispanira  are  en- 
roll^ in  community^  colleges!^;  and  siibstkhti^ly  uhdertepresehted'amdhg  students 
pursuing  graduate    5- 

Our  hearings  will  focus  bji  four  basjc  isau^:  j 

Barriers  to  jHtispanjc  access  to  higher  education ;   ^ 

__  .Factors  afTecting  retention  and  graduation  of  Hispanic  students  in  higher  educa- 
tion;  ,    ,  ,  

Professional,  dev^elopm.ent  .and  advancement  of  Hispanics  in  the  professoriate  and 
key  administrative. petitions;  and      

Institutional  assistance  to  colleges  and  universities  service  low-income  Hispanic 
students:  -   

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  witnesses  and  I  welcome  everyone. 
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^MM»  tr.UO'tiCiO 


COMMitTEE  ON  EDUCAtjON  AND  LABOR 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtAtlVES 

>2a  CANNOM  MOUsi  Of  FlCf  iuiUMMfl 

WASHINGTON,  D  C.  20616 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

iibvcnbcr  20,  1903 


HnMORAtrbUH  FOR  CMMnMAM  SlMOrj 

I.    sDn.rrct:    HinpANic  Accnrs  Tn  hichhr  hdiicatioh  iu  tmh  nouTMVM:sT 


 The  Gubcomini£tac..on_.F'os tsQCOndary  Educatipn  v;i_ll  be.  holding  

honrinqr.  on  Hispanic  Hiqher  Education   in  Houston,  Texas  on  Dcccnbor 

2  nnd   in  L'os  Anqc  J  es ,  Cal  i  fbrn  ia  bri  ncceitibcr  3  ^  I9S3.  -  -^hcsc  

f  iold_.hc;>rinqf;  .will .  providq  _  an  oppprtun  i  ty.  to.  qa.t^'cr  add  i  t  ionnl 
inforration  and  ijcttcr  understand   the  s.tatus  of-  ii  ispanic  H  iqhcr 
rduc.Ttion  in  the  ftbu  thwcs  t,  _  .  The  -  bca  riiiqis  -  wiII_corisider_b6tb___thc 
qa  i  nn  _  a  nd  t h c . pr  eva i 1 i  nq  pbs  ta  c 1 cs  s  t  i 11   f  ru s  t r a  t  i  ng  t ho  h  i qh c r 
cducat  ion  aspirations  of   the  ilispanic  people.     Many  bf  these 
issues  con  be  addressed  in. the  upcohiriq  reauthorization  of  the 
Hiqhor  ndiication  Act  of  1965. 

.  Aifa  1  la  Bio -i-escarch  ..indicates  that.  even,  thoucib.  IJispanicp.  arc_ 
the  larqost  minority  group  in  the  western  United  states ,  they  are 
the  most  under-represented  group  in  erjrbllnibnts  in  higher-educo- 
tiDh.^_  -Accbrdinq  .tQ  .  ooc._s  t  udy«  _. while  . H  ispani  cs  make  up  nearly  13 
percent  of  the  population  in  these  western  S tates,  they  represent 
f ev/er  than  B  percent  of  the  undergraduates  and,  first-proEessiohal 
stiidnntr.   in   thr  Uest.^ 

Aribthcr  s  tu9y-  found- 1  hat  -  this  urider-repcescbta  tibn  .of  M  ispan- 
ics   i.s  qreater.  i.n  thc  Uest  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
the  United  fltates,   Hisponics  mak<*  up  5.3  percent  of   the  pr.pulatibn 
but  they  -  re  pre  Kent  4^3_perceri£_6f  -  the  -  undergraduates.  a.nd..,.'jput 
2,9>  percent  of  the  graduates  er.J  first-professional  students. 
Both  of  these  studies,   among  others,   underline  the -Heed  to. improve 
the  accGsR  and  retention  of  minority  students  in  hiqher  education. 


."Ues.tern  .  Ins ta.te  Cpmmissip.n.  fp.r  H.igher.  .nducation   (WIC|tn)  -  

Study",  .lanuary ,  1900,  cited  in  The  Chronicie-pf  i!iqher  Hduca- 
tion,  Vbi.   XX,   1*14,  Middletbn,   L.  ,  Iiurie  2,   1900,   p.  1. 


"Representation  of  Minorities   in  11  iaher  nduca t ion  in  the  West" 
cited  irt-Uiain.  I>.opQrts.,...."HisppnicKi  Most  Underrepresented  in 
i:nrol  1  non ts "  ,   Today  ,  November',    1979,   p.  0. 
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cntir'vu  f.i  t  r-il   in  twti-y<^>  o  r  connun  i  ly  CO  1 1  <.'f]'- #   willi  only  ."i 
^^arli^fii^    IM   I  ciir -yc.j r  ccllocion^    .MiiipAoicfi  appear  to  be  umici'- 
.j-<'^i-«.:  "lit        on  rol  Innr-   tijcultipf:  ctii  \/c  1  1  . 

it    i;;   t(ifni(jht--LljoL_Mc-xic.:in-Anic!j:icanr.  .ic.rrpant  fpr.ahout  60 
{•«:.t  9.<    t-f'"  ".if'I^'^nicf^ .  in  tlie  country.     '"^M^vor,   thor*.*  arc  no 

i  «-c«..'nt   1  iotjrt.-r;  on  pa r t  i c  i p^Tt  icjn  in  h  irjfif^r  (.'fliic;; t  lori  or  -tho . 
t  c  cf-ht-  il  j 'ij'an ic  .qr:oiip:5,   such  as  Mcx|can-A"'/.' T  ican-l  • .  Punr  to  nicann 
;u\d  Ciih.u:-;  iH.'C.'nisj?  por^t  ntudics  tjcoup  thdn   i  n  one  catcrjory  for 
thf-  n^ont  l  at-t.     Thf  concern  har,  fjocn  inaclc  that -.i-lock.  of_.  such 
a.ita_ha!5  If.! .  to.  thccxclur- i  Qn.  ot  .IJ.ir'P.<i.n  i  cs   f  rnm  many  Fcdernl 
proMiMJ'.r.  dcsiqnod   to  aic?  m  i  nor  i  ty-firoup  r;tijHcntr3.     Unt  i  1   tfjo  cr^a 
of   th<?  Civil   Rifjhts  Movcnont,   Mox  i  f  on-Amcr  i  caL)i=]._--_  like  Hlgck_  ■ 
Atv'.- 1  ir.t.n";         VP  re  often  !i"'?<_c.lut_lrcl   f  rqin  h  inh^T  IP."/..  .^''^  ^ 

ijnlik'^-  l  lac*'*.  anrJ  Indian  q^^iips  have  received  no  support  for 

ctivo  Ir^l  ir.tj  tjK-tr  ov.n  M  i  sjit  hie .  coll  (;cjen  ruid__un  ive  rni  t       ,  ...For 
th.i.r:  .■r^<l^■o■l.  ^in<V  fHhern_,__pjYl.y  .  .two  truly  Hispanic  institutions 
f);j«'rat«>   i  r:  th""t'«-'«A,   oxorudintj   Puerto  Hico'* 

'">•'.■■  •-•'iiit^'TtqrFi  arcjiav  that   tlie  cont  i nu i  mj   low  pa  r t  i  c  ipciiion 

of  n  i  ri  .!iii  c:r,    in  hiqher  ctlucation   in  not   r.6  much   the -Ebu.lt -Of  

cf  1  \  (■<■><■ ':.  ..irrJ  uniyc'r!;itiar;..as_Qf.  u l.etiienta ry.  .anri .  secondory  schools, 
w!i.f  li  J  !-.i  ,5n  i  cf.   have   one  of   the  hiqheijt  dropout   rates   ia  the 
c*nii:it  r-v.     ()tJ;*f:-.  who  havo  r,  t  iid  i  eel .  t  he  proq  r  csn  .  of  _H  ispn  n.ics  .  i.  n.. 

1 :  J ;  u!  /I  f  i  ( . :  ■  .  M )  r  1 1 I  i        t  h  0  _t.  .  t  h  r-  s  i  t  c  a  t  i   

!■.  iru-i-  I'tf,;'. .  pi.-rspitf'  such  r.  itjnn  of  proqreR};,  however^  mbnt  ilispanic 
f  tinratif  n  ti-c  ii'i-r  arc  cbhcerhec^  that  . a_"plateau_'^  night .  hiwv  k">pon 
t  i- a  rh  fi (_i .'!' r ;  •  _ !  l-  i  t  i  pri  a  1 .  C e  n  t c  r  f  o  r  n d  u  c  a  t  i  o  n a  I  £;  t  a  t  i  s  t  i  c s  { I JCl :  n  ) 
h.ir;  nnt«  .i  a  i  .  .iuct  inn  in  tho  number  of  qriints  to  H i spa ni cs  -uhdc r 
the  M  t  I'.not  h'>n  i  hfj  dovc[oi>ing  _  i  nst  i  tiJL  ions  _  proq  rnm  and  ..the. ."Trio" 
r.p«'ci.-.l  r.r'rv  i  CfT.  pro<jrarn!;  for  unile  rn  racJua  tos  from  di  sadvantao'id 
hac'cfirf-'und;-..     Th  i  f.  "level  inn"  of   prnqtam  support   Is  quostiohablo. 


3.  'rjnt-     I  r  nn  i  cVp     f  Jjin  h  f>  r  P  c  i  u  c  n  t  i  b  h ,   Vol.   MX,    »I7,   Middle  ton, 

I..-,  ;hin.;"~:T,  foao,  p.  p.. 

4.  Horirtia  Coll^fqo  in  Nov:  York  and  ?  Jt .  .  Auquci  i  no  .Conmuni  ty.  _ 
CoJLler.t-  .i.n_  Cfi.icafjo  .wcro  founded  in  1.57^__-Tnd  1500,  rospec- 
Livilv,   without  redcrnl   ar,n  if-.t  aTico,   an  were  aU  of  the  

h  i  r  ti>r  i  ra  1  1?;  h  la  ck  .  col  I  eijes  bnd__un  ivo  rs.it  iqn   (  except  Mown  rd 
L'n  ivf^rr.  i  tv   and    16  of   the   17   black   land  qrant  institutions) 
and   Lt,o   IP.   t  r  i  ba  1 1  y-cont  ro  1  1  ed   incHan  coHniuhity  colleqos. 


"j.     The  rhrpniclr  o Vol.   XX,   all,  flidcUeton, 
t7"."\iu'n"e  ~J"l^an,  p.  ' 
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-^^-^-^-'^-^^-O?. .. recent,  iictions.  by  thciConqress  iD..tbe  ajipro- 
priations  proctjcs  and  because  many-of  the  procjr.imr.  are  in 
ppera.t.ional_phas6s_whicb-niqht-5e  considered  transitory.  in 
^^.^^^Pn?   '^P^e  .^^^c'^nt  .data  Rungest   that  the  decline  ouqcjcsted  by 
tJCCB  Hiay  not  be  cont i  nuing   in  at  least  one  program .  ^ 

A  co-author  of  the  NCER  study  s  tates  that  the_j.rp_b.lem_  is  that. 
few  -  people-  i  n  deci  s  ibn-making  positions   in  the  ,qove  rt.T.e  nt  are 
sensitive  tP  the_  needs,  of  ..!IispaDics^___AIs6+_wb6bever-t<!eru  are  - 
bud  qe  e  L'educt  ions ,    it  seems   that  mi  nor  i  ty  programs  are  the  f  i  rst_ 
£o_suEf  er^  _  _Uh  He  overwhelmRd  by  these  obstacles  and  »:hc?ir  educa- 
t.ion  deficiencies,   the  :mpst  significant  educatiQri.  barrier  for 
many  llispanics   is  the  one  of   language.     Minority  students  are  also 
COnf ronted.by.tbe  prevailing  assumption  that-  the  system  coddles 
them  wi  th  spec  i  al  concerns. ^ 


HISPANICS   ItJ  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

 I  n. .March,  of  .  150.1+  tbe  Hispanic- Higber  .  Rducat  Ion  -  Coal  i  t ion 

presented  test  inony  on  th*?   in.pact  of  f  i  scal__year  1931 .  budget  .. 
reductions  and  fiscal  year  1902  budget  request  en  pos tsecondary 
ediJf*'^_tipn.     Of  primary  .concern.  wcre_the_prop6s'?d.  reductions  in 
the  Pell  Grant  anci   the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  programs. 
The  . three  in;Tjnr   insues   focused  on  by  the  Coalition  statement 
we  re : 

1.  Hispanic.iccesstohighereducation, 

2.  iiiapanic  retention  in  ftigher  education'TnstTtutionS', 

3.  .^^.t^o.fesnional  development  of  Hispanics   in  higher 
education   institutions,  and 


4.      Institutional   representation  of  Hispanics   in  higher 
education  ins  ti  tutibr^s . 


6.  .See  Testimony  of  .Dr.  Anne.  .L..  Pru.itt*  .  As.sQci  ."^.te  _  Dean^.thc  

r»rnc1uate  School,  Ohio  S  ta  te  Un  i  ve  rs  i  ty  iDefore  the  Subcommit- 
tee 6n_pQS-tsdc6hdary_Educatioh ,  Uoverriber  l6,   1903  regarding 
the  history  and  accomplishments  of  the  Gra-^-jate  and  Profes- 
sional Opportunities  Program,   p.  7. 

7.  The-ehronicle  of  Highei-  Educdtion,  Vol.  XX,   #17,  Middleton,   L.  , 
June  2,    1900,   p.  10. 
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by   t.hf  A<l:-U}'.is»  raf;  ion   rt-o.i rd i  nrj   t,ho  Po)i   Crani -.^nti  iiit.>  Ci;i.  jifu-.. 
r;r.w.ir.  wniii.',    i  if  (.'.-i  r  r  i  lmI  oijj:  ,   have  nti  advcrr.«;_c  f  f  Pc*!..  pn  ij  i  s-P-tni  ct; . 
tb»';;f  _t:h.j*ujt'n  won  1  <i  cxacorlvi to  ■  untU'r-" r opi  cicen '.at. i on  in  inst.  i  nut.  i  otti 
of  hinlM-r  •.•■lucan  ion .     Tht-'  pi-opot;«Hi  ))uiiyot  ciit.u   lca(Hi>q  io.  major: 
t  i.-:Jm-t  ioti:i    in  ttir-  Hoi  Lars_ava  iiablc  /or.  5;?;M!l?^nn .  a»p.i!-nanf-c-  prociran; 
will  rodiicrc-  acc-'sn   for  iUspanicn   in  i  -Gt fsccouda  ry  c.Iucm'.  iott,  an'l 
tlocroaiio  t.hoir   retention  and  transfer  potoiitjal    in  co  I  1  Qn!'J>.  and 
Ufi  i  vc r  n  i  f  i  t; r. ;     Kii  r the r  .  r cd iic  t  i on .  o  f  _ .  f  i  na tic  i  a  1 .  a  i  rl  w  i  1  I   con^.  r  i  bu t c; 
KO  an  OVJM1  nr.»at.?r  decline  of  Hispnnics;  pa  r  t  i  c  i  pat  i  nq   in-Cl»OP  aud 
othi^^r   pojJti-.cronddry   i»dncatibn  prbrjr.TmK:      In.  additf-ioOjL_r_ediJ<ptic>iis 
'in  I> c t  i  G r a ti t a.  w 1 1 1  .  no t  _o t)  1  y_ .  pr  e y c n t .  _s  t u d owir,   fr ou\  c omp  1  c t  i  n rj 
t)w?ir  doriroon  but  n  '  so  discoiiraqc   intere-^t  nnti  acGcm  on  the  pnrt 
of   [  o  t  o  n  ^^-r.  MH?  c  n  t  s   from  the   snihe   fami  lies  .  _.ROdnc\t  ions,  i  n  GShc 
aiid  N.iLi-nnal   D  i  r  ect.Sr-.iiflon'--.  I/Oans  wi  1  I  ..e.iusc   reductions   in  student 
.ici.lemir    loads  antl  prevent   potential    candidates    iror\  ncccsG-6r_^_ 
transfer   to  cjraduntc  and  pr  b  f  eric  i  onn  I   edijcai;  ion.  _    The  .  Co.t  1  i  t  i  on  s 
rOsrimonv  cone  Uwled   ..hat  any  propofted  budqot  cuts  and/or   rcduc- - 
tions   nhoul(J   tnk«?   into  cons  idem  t  ion  t)ie   educational    and  ecotioir-ir 
chararcor  X  Pt  ien  of  Hit;parucs  across  the  Nciticri.*^ 

D.is   testinony   led   to-thc  September  16,    l902,  hcarincj-on 
111  ^-.p^  n  i  c  A  c-  e-o  hi  y   t  h_  U  i  gb  e  r  _  Ed  nc  a  t  i  o  n   i  n.  Wa  qh  i  nq  t  on ,   D  .  C  .  Thin 
li-'tipiial   1-e.irinq  war.  on  .  i nt roduct ion  to  t>ie  current  series  of 
fio    ♦  'HMrinqr.   nnd   providoti  the   f  r*^t^ewbrk  _  f  or. .  t>ici  r_.  s  t  r.^ic:  tur  o  .    ;  __ 
it    was  Ktvitc.r  iu-tL't;.timony  at.  the.  Septei:ibqr  _.l 982  hc-nr i nq  ;  Ka t  the 
ror.tlitioM  nf  Hinpcinic  pa  r  tic  i  pa  lion   in  postsecondn  ry  education  .  a  P 
poor  nnd  continiiCB   to  need   cr  1 1  icn  1 .  at  tcntion  ^  ...U  i  span.ics. .  s  1 1 1  ^ 
f  iiid  -  rben!-..-"-!  vL-i;.  un<1ersorved  .  by   cducn  t  ion  proqrans  (les  igncd  to 
reso.lvo  thc.'ie.  inequities.      IncJnded   in  that   testimony  was  tho 
fo  1  lowinq  t\;i^^\ : 

*    In   lOOO  there  were  221,  l6P  il  ispanic-  f ul  l-t  imc - Cihder- 
qr.Tiluates  ehrbllcd,   constituting. _3_.  7  porccn.t  o.f._all 
uuderqrad notes  enrolled   in   the   SOfcptates  and  Uie 
District  ot  Columbia^-    (This  reflects  on  increase  of 
12^6  percent    form  l97t3.) 

t         *   In   1900  there  were  25  5,004  Uisporiics  enrol Icd_ in_ 
2-yeor  col  Icqes   i  n_  tbc.S  ta  tos  _.a  nd  .the  District  of 
Co'liinbia,    for   5.7  percent  of  a  1  l_2-yeaF  col  logo 
enrollments.     this  total   dccburits- ror_S4_porcent  of 
o  1  1   M  i  spon  ic.  cnro.l  litien.ts  .  .i  n  the  States  and  the  ^ 
District  of  ColumbiaJ.  Only  36  percent  of  nil  VThite 
students  were  enrolled   in  2-yoar  schools. 


TePtimopy  on-the  Iinpnet  of  .FY.iSSJL  .Budget.  Reductions  nnd 
1981  Bndqet  Requests  on  Post:iecondary  Education  prepared  for- 
thc  Subcommittee  on  Pos  t  soconda  ry  -  Educa  t  ion^  .Comn!.!  t  toc.on  ^ 
Educiitibn-nhfl  Uabor^  ..U  .S...  House  of .  Rep.rcsc-n  tat  ives ,   The  - 
Hispanic  Higher  Edugntion  Coalition,    Ma  rch   1 1 ,  ■■  1 98 1 .    p.  2-0. 
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Thorti.was  .  216^047.  iHspati  ICS  enrbllef}  in  4^yGor 
col  loqcij  in  tho  Sr-ntes  .inil.  tTjc  .pi strict. _of  Colum- 
bia,   for  2-9  pcrc-^nt  of  all;4-year  college 
enrollments. 

Iri   iOOd  rh>ro  were  24,216  IJispanics  enrolled  in  rjrad- 
S»?»tc ...proyriims  in  tbu_S£atcs  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,   or  2.2  percent  of  all  graduate  enrollments. 

In   1980  _  tbcre__were  6^  525  Llispanics.cDrolIcd  in  Eir3t 
prof  essiona  I  progrnriis  in  the  St^jtes  and  tlie-  District 
of -Columbia,   or   2.4' percent  of  ail   first  professional 
enrollments. 

Qf  - a  1 1_  f  ul  1-tiinc  enrol  iments  in  public  colleges  and 
universities,  there  were  197/  507  Hisp3nics_cnroHcd, 
for  4  percent  of  the  total   in  the  States  and  D.C. 

^\9X^^-1.  P9J^5-*"^.P.t.  of  ail  II ippanic.. college  . students  in 
1980  we  re  enrol  I  ed   i  ij  publ  ic  institutions. 


'^A'"-^_^9"'^'^_  J^_^0  Hispanic  f  ul  1-timc  enrol  l.m.ents  _in  _bQth_ 
public  (plus   lb  percent^  and  private  {plus  22  percent) 
institutions.  in'_  Mjc  :.50..Statcs_and_  D^C^  _have  increased 
since   1978,    there  has  been  a  decline  of  Mispanics  stu- 
tioiitr.  as  a  porcbnt'  of  the  whole  ilispanic  population. 


Although  the  nunber  of_nispanic  high  school  graduates 
in  the  main  land  -  increased  from  1975   {832,000)   to  1980 
( 1 ,  054,  000) ,   Ilispanic  sccondary_:schP0.1__graduates__as 
a -percent  of  thc-iiispanic  population  declined  from 
57. 5  percent  to  53  .  7  percent  *. .  .  (Ang lor  had  a  percentage 
of  82.5  and  DlacKs  69-7   in  1980.) 

Only  4  3.2  percent  of  Uispanics _ 25. years  and  older  had 
completed  4  years  of  higli  school  in  1980  as  compared 
to  68.7  percent  of  Whites  25  ypars  and  older. 


In  1^80  7^6  percent  of  Mispanics   25  years  and  older 
hacl  completctl  4  yearns  of  college  as  contrastecJ  to 
17.1  percent  of  Whites  and  8.3  percent  of  Blacks. 

In_I980*-82 . 5  percent  of   18-24  year  bid  Whites  were 
high  school  graduates  compared  to  53.7  percent  of 
iiispanics . 


Mi  spanic  cpl  lego  enrollments  as  a  percent,  .of.  .Hispanic 
high  school  gpaduates-deelincd   from  35.4  percent  to 
29.9  percent   from  1975-1980. 

iHspanic  coiiege  enroiiments  as-a  percent  of  the-.4a-24 
year  old  populaxion. fell  from  20.4  percent  in  1975  to 
16. i  percent   in  1980. 


r 
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•  COUCH, c  enrol  l:r..-nnt;  in  1080  for  t.y.o   lD-21  ye-iir  bl^i 
whiT.t«  popui  at  ior.  ^f/is   26  pt-'i'cehr:;   wh  M  o  Hii;prinicr. 
L'oHjir I only  if>  jicrccnt.. 

•  Of   or.'  totai   cyi+i'^-io  crirol  ironwr;*;  .in.  tl.K!   rjO..St,?»t.v.!:  otul 
tho  l'ir.r.ricc_of .  Cojumbi.-i   for   1980,  only  3.0  percent 
wi;r«.-  hiiipanics   (  47  1 ,  1  3  1 )  . 

*  4  7.7  .rt*i-«^'<^nt  of.  all.  ni?iponic  col  ic*q^^ 
t:uv;i.nlan<l   in   1900  were  parr.-time  s«-uOencii. 

•  For_l97B-79,   deqrees  earned  by  HispaniVn   in  the  50 
St.arer.jjno  U.C.    incKrtJeil  4.2  percent  of  A  ^  ^  *  -  2  2  _  per- 
GCriA  of  B.A  .  ,  -  1  :B-perceut  of  _M^A.... .  .1_._3.  pc.rcont..  of 

ph.n..   nnd   1.9  percent  of   first   professional  dogrecii. 

*  A  I  thbiiqh  ;  Hi  spauic  D...A^  r  ccipicnt  s_  i  ncrcase:!   (  plur. 
7.3. percent )   from   1976-77   to  1978-79,   M.A .  (minus 
l5.9.percntj   rccipienni;  declinccl  in  hiinber  a 
percont^agtl  of  thO  whole. 

*  For   l9nc.   there  were  a  total  of_3Q9*9Q3  uhdorgraduatoB 
C f  li  1  I  and. . pa  c t- 1  i  me )  _  ..for.  .4.2   po _r ce n t  of  _ t ho  to t a  1  ^ 
un.''    .iradu.tno   enrol  lemont   it.  the  GO  States  arid  D-C.^ 

It-  is  ^'vident  from  current  reports  that  much  of  these  prob- 
lem-; have  not-   been  resolved  or  a  1  icvi a t od-.c i ncc .  tba t  hearing.^  

Many  of  thesn-samo  issn55  s  t  i  1 1  _con  .er.Qnt  Ilispa  ni.es  .  _  _Tho  S  ubcom- 
mi  tnoeis.bc^nriiKjs  are.  int:.gnc'2d  to  cleveiop^anio  i  iora  t  i  ve  legislation 
for  t>io  Uiqher  Education  Act  reauthorization. 


DEMOGRAPHIC  liACKCROUND 

Accord inri_ to  the  April   21,    1983  overview   frbtn  the  Subaommittee 
on  Census  and' Population,   the  fol  lowing-prof  ile__rggarding  the 
status  9C  the  liispc-iriic  population  was  established: 

••Hispanic'*  is  an  umbrbiia  -terro-  usod  .tQ.  oncornpass  .tho 
bubpopuIatioDS  that  include  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans,   Cubans,   Soqth  and  Central  Amer leans . and.other 
Spanish  origin  persons:  ._This_HispAnic_ population  in 
the  Q.S._is  growing  approximately  six  timos-£aster  than 
the  nwjority'of  the  population.     Dotwecn_I97D_and  .1980^ 
the  total  u:s:   p5pai5tioo_iocrpa_sed.ll._  percent,  whoroas 
the  Hispanic  population  inqroasod  61  percent.   -  Thii,.  upsurge 
has  lod  to  speculation  thnt  Hispanics  may  bo  the  Nation  s 


Prepared  statement  of -Rbfaoi  .Magal  Ian.  ..nxpput  ive  .Director , 
The  nispariic  Higher.  Educa.tign._Cqalition,  cited  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  post  secondary  -  Education*  ..Commi  t- 
tee  on  Education  ar;d-L5bor,  U.S..  .House  oif  .Reprosgntati  yes, 
92th  Congress.   2nd  Session,   Washington,   D.C.,  September  16, 
1983,   p.  46-49. 
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Inrgest-mihority  qrbup  by  the  end  of  this  century,  out- 
numlier  inq  flacks.  _Contribu  t.i.nq.  to  .  this,  specula ti bh  is  .  _ 
tht»  h  iqh  bi  rth  rate  of  Hispanics  in  proportion  to  Blacks 
and  the  steadily -ibcreasing  .  inirriiqra t  ion  rate  for  llispanic.';. 
The  190  0  census  shows  that  there  are _ 14^6  mil lion. persons 
of  Spqnir.h  origin         the\UiS.     This   is  6.4  percf;nt   of  the 
total .  population^- th  is  est  iniati.-  does  not  inc  iu9e  the  < 
3.2  mi  1 1  ion  persons  t   0  ,  7  mi  11  i  on  are  of  Mex  ica.n  pr  igin...  . 
Some  li  ispan  ics  rema i  n  uncounted  because  an  u  nknown  porcen- 
_t_aqe  of  this,  population  falls   into  a  group  terrried  "uridbcu- 
mented**  or  "  i  1  legal     ^  0 

 H  ispan  icsj  .  as  a_mul  t i-!racial  .abd .  niul t i-cul  tural.  people , 

share  many  commona 1 i t ies  as  a  populat ion'  but_also  exh ibi  t_  d i f f er- 
ences  i  ri  sub-pbpula  t  ions .     Racially,   they  are  White,  Blaeio*  *^ 
I.nf^iaD*  .and  a  mixture  _  of  _races>    .Culturally,  _£hey_are.  uhi  tod  by  _ 
lanquaqe  and   reliqion;  many  Hispanics  practice  Roman  Catholicism. 
These  characteristics   indicate  that  there  is  much  variation 
within  this  Mestizo  group. 

  Even_thQugb_mspanics- are  fbuhd  in  every  Sta  te   in  the  Ha  t  ion , 

*^^^y  Ppnp?"trated  in  the_Sputhwes  tj^..  ^Jew.  Yprk  _  and.  Florida.;  

Smaller  concentrations  reside  in  Mid-western  cities  such  as  Chicago, 
I  linoist.  and  Kansas  City,  .Missouri,  and  Kansas^  '*Whiie  Hispanics- 
^ive  primar ily  in  11  States  . throughput  the__.U..s;, . the..mu.iocity_of 
the  n.n  million  Spanish-origin  persons,   precJominantly  Mexfcan- 
Americans   (  7 .  2  irii  1 1  ion )  #.  are.cbhcdrit  rated,  ih  the  five  Sbuthv/estern 
States  of  Arizona,  California.,  Colorado,  new  Mexico  and  Texas.  In 
1980,   4.5  mil  Hon  d-T-  31   percent  of  Spanish  origin  were  located  in 
Cal  i  f  qrn.ia_  Alpne.   ..The  second.  lacgest  .coDcontra  tiob..  of  Spanish^  . 
origin  persons,  2.9  million  or  20  percent,   is  in  Texas.  This_is 
compared. to.  Hew  York's  1^6  mil lion  or  11  percent  and  Florida's 
050,000  or  6  percent. 

 Awonq. bther_daf a  provided  in  the  1900  census  report,  the 

following  information  emerged:. 

*  The  .Hispanic,  subpopulatioris  differ  in  meaian  family 
income  levels. 

*  Spanish-origi_n..families..are_sligbtIy  larger  bh  the 
average  than  non-Spanish  families. 


Report  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee, on  Census. arid. Population:   "the  tlispanic  Popuiation  of 
the  U.S.:     An  Pyeryiew"i_Cpm_mi_.ttee  pn_  Post.  OC.Cice_and  Civil 
■Service,  U  .S .   House- of - Representa t ives ,  90th  Congress*  1st 
Session,  April   21,   1^83,   p:  7. 


11.     Statistics -from  Case  Currents,   "ii  ispanies^     nesume/Overviews"  , 
Vpl,   II  ,...I4#  Council  .for..Ad.vaDccn)ent..aTid_SuppQrt-6F  Hducatibn, 
April,   1903,   p.   10.   and  Report  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  p.  7. 
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*  r.ptjrtJxirMtc  ly  85  pcrconn.  of  II  i  s|»<»ni       iiva  i  n- )ioJiiit!- 
>joi«}.'T   in  whic)j  SpariiuH   Is  spoke  iif.  ^hc  nsu.-il  honuoholti 

*  f:p.i:iir.h-or  Iqin  fnihi  1  i  cs-  are  rjore.  conck'iBtrAtc-'cJ.  in 
UvorlropQli'-.jn  arc.'is  of  the  U.S.   than  rion-SpnmsIi 

f  .\j:u  li  OS. 

popvjiation   in  omploytnetJt ,    incjtno  arid  cducA-itlori. 

*  Tlic-re.  is.  n  J-'ick.  of  basic  health  and  hour.in«j  infornwi- 
rit;n  on  t}ji:,   inport.'uit   ix>p»iiatibn  qroup. 

*  I'.'.rgiii.  1073   to   1901,   Hinpemics;  have  nccountctl   for  a 
ntitnor  i  ca  I  ly  fUr.proport  ion^tc  -  shoro  oF  O.S»  omploy- 

*inr'nr.^      {C\jrrcritly       pcrcont.)  .'' 

*  A   Mjor   enployjaont  probif>m  of  H  i  span  ic_workq*:i..  _  sec.ns 
'lo  ho  conrict-tcd  with  their   low  ctUicational  attTinmot.t . 

*  ii  i  r.p«tni  •  tc.TJoqcTS  were   uriompl  oyctl_in  JL981.,._.prinia.r  i  ly 
T>«H-/iuse  _nht-y  were,  unr.uccessful   as  new  cntr.fnts  anO 
t,'-i'ut  v.tn^  ir<   i  Tito  tlio   labcr  market . 

y  .  ;.       _ 

*  !!iiipan.ic-f>_  ;ire...in  urbntii^etl  population;  84  , percent  live 
in  i;tan<iar.l  .ne  t  ropo  1  i  t-TtJ -s  ta  t  i  s  t  ica  1  -  a  roa  s  .  i  SMSA  '  r. )  ar, 
ro.iinnrod   to  OR  porc.^nt   of   tlio  general   population - 

*  !l«vvo-<.wtu.>ri;hlp  amonq  tlio  ii Ispi'i ni c  popiUat ion _i .5 _  ) ow  .  . 
i'cx^ii. i  r od  to  t h c  t  o t a  i  __ p_o.t» u _l.a .t  i p n  .  I,  ik o .  o tl i c r  m i  no r  1 1 y 
'irpi.ip.n.  they  .ar.o...faCL-0  with  displacernont  and  dlscrini- 
n.ition   in  the  housing  market. 

Thr   1980  census  develop'^d   this  data   rpocific   to  educdtion: 

.  •  tw6  .  tna  3  Q r  p r ob l.eir. s _  ha- _\e  be c n  .  .ici e n t  i  f  i  c d   i  n  od u c a t  i  nq 
ll  icpnnics.     They  are  access  and  nrrh  iovement ;  those 
proMcms  arc  viewed  as  interrelated. 

*  Kdncation  dat.'i  on  iiispanicsj  are  more  plcbti  f  ui__than.-- 
iti  otiier  'issue  .accas^__vith  porticuiar  attention  givon 
to  lilinrjnal   education.  ^ 

*  Tho  iarig»:aqc._harrier__has_  be.c.n  .idont  i  f.ied  as  a 

bu-ing   factor   in  access  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
an'  instruction  fpr  HibpaHic  students,.  .  M.ispan.ics  arp 
BO  ptTCcrif-of  an  estimated _3. 5  million  t Icmcntary  and 
st-condary  school   students  who  speak  little  o.-  no  English. 

*  two  specif. ic  facte,  s  affecting  low  educational  attainii.i'tjt 
of  Hisp.inic  students,  other  than  tbo-non-Ianguage  factor, 
are   fainiriy   income  and  parental  education- 
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*  In   -^e  decade  of  thc»  ;^970s,   llispanicfi  incr<?<JSr>d  their 
participation  in.  higher- education,  -but  their  participa- 
.^ip."  "^'^^HS  arc  stiii  belov/.  thos€»  _of_other .population 

q roups   in  underqraduate,   graduate  and  professional* 

•  programs^  ..  According  to  the  National  Center-  for-Educa- 
tional  Statistics   (NCES)^,  the  trend  in.  tPtal.  tollcge 
chrbilments  shows   increases   from  10.2  million  in  1974 
to   12  million  students  in  I9ac . 

*  In  pdstsi?cdndary  education,   liispanics  were  enrolled 
P^:in'P»riiy  .in  tWP-y.enr. colleges. aria_;idult_6oj?ic  and   .  . 
seconda ry  educat ion ,   and  la rgely  under-enrol 1 ed   in   f pur- 
year_  iiriaororadij.-i«-c.. education,   graduate  ant^  first -profes- 
sional programs^     Of  all  undcrsraduates^_Hispanics_  _ 
represent  only  4  percent  of  the  total  enrollments  as 
cQiTipar«id_to_tbeir  5- 6.  percent' share  of  the  Nation's 

pop^^^.^i.pn* .  .  Not  only  are.  Hi  spanic.  cci  lege  ..enrol  I- 
roent   rat-^s   relatively  It^,    their     f.pr«.'St;ntation  among 
degree  r«.»cipients   is  even  lower  according  to  NCES. 

*  Part  be  the  problem  of  access  results   from  the  language 
barriqr  .  ..  __I  t .  is  est  iraa.ted  .  tbat  _app-5)cima  tr ly  .  3  .  5  inii- 
^iPr  _?-':^!!^PD^^.'^y  0."*^  ^*'^Pnt^'?i;*y  .Srl>P9l.. students  ha 
liTr.ited  Enqiish  prot'  cioncy ,   ^nd  QO  percent  of  these 

*•  «ire  Hi  i.j>.-niv:s .  ^  2 


r       IIKAUINGS    IN   PUERTO  RICO.    ;1AY,    J  98  3 

 Thc.Suocontri  ttee  ■  oh  Post  secondary  Education,   chraired  by 

^cpreser.tat  iyt;  P.iLii  Simon  (D-1 1 1 )  cpntinupd  its.  inve.Stiga.tioc _bf 
-    Hifepanic  access- to  Postaecond'iry  Education  by  holding  threg.*>rf^ys 
of«  hear ings*.  in  S.nc..judti^ahd.  I?6ncc^  .huorto  Rico  on  May  2V,  >3^  and 

•  .  T^."^..P."'^POse  of  tTiene  hearings  was_  to  explore  the.  parti 

ctp.-itibn  in  and  utilization  of  Puerto  Rican  students  in  Title  ly 
atudcr.t  a.s.sist.rjncc  programs,  _ihclud i  nq  Tr  lo  .  ( Opwa  rd  .  Bound ,  talent 
? ?^ KP'^^'. . ^.  ^ .  PP po-^.^ H i     _ _C en t:e  r s  a nd  S peci a  1  S e  r y i  cc s . .  f or 
ni  shdvantagetJ  Students)   and  ti»e  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction 
.P.i.-'nrami  ^nd  the  Ipyel .  of  _  part,icipatioc_6I_&uerio  Kican  pbstsccbn 
fiary   institutions   in  ■  iscretionary  grant  programs. 

In  addition  to  Cha.irnian.  Sirion...  Represectativc.Palt .Williams 
<b-Montanaj   and   the  Honorable  naltasar  Corrada,   the  Resident 
Con.m  j  ssioner  .  fbr  .Puerto.  fiico*  -  who  bo  Jh  serve  bn- the.  Committee  on 
•^•^^y^'-^ip"  L.abor,    jqin.ed  the  Subcommi  ttee  fQ.r..i:hese..hearings.i 

Representative  Rbbcit  Garcia   (D-N.Y.)  also  joined  the  delegation. 


l2.     Ropbrt  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service   for  the  Subcom- 
mi tter>  on  Census. . and ..l?opula£ioD_  "Thc_I!Ispahic .  Population-  of 
the  U.S.:     An  Overview",   Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil. 
Servictl',   U.S^  .llbuse  bf  Representatives,   9ath  Congress,  lot 
Session,   April,    1983,    p.  2-17. 
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Ovor vi  ew 

the  Subcomni  ntcc  Jicirtl  from  n  variety  of  wi^neGGtvc   fFOin  t  ho 
hiqh«r  etliicTtion  con.munity  in  Puerto  Rico,    including,  the.  Prc;u- 
iU-nrr,/  rhnncei  iQrs  bf-nhe  m;ijor  hiqher  eflucatipn  inGtituLionE, 
Lhn   Pcoc^iiltJiin  of  the  Council   on  H  iqlier  Educa  t  ion ,    the  UnderSecro- 
i-nry  of' Kduca"^  ion,    reprusentiiti  ves  of  community-based  Qrq;i.n.i?:A»- 
tions  WtHl  s'ovoral  h  iqhcr  .education.  nss.i.K.tnnce  program  cUrccto^ 
Writ-'-eri  fos«;imony  wai^  also  received  from  the  Admin  i  n'-.ra  tor  of 
FpMEHTO,    the  economic  development  nqency   for   Puerto  K.ico  aufl  n 
foriTier  Gtutlcht.  © 


The  ST-..->«ri^  of  Postsecondnry  Students  In  Puerto  Rico 

The  problem  of  Hispanic  students  in  the  United  St..Ttes  i6__ 
,>x.-icerba'-ed  in  many  wnys  in  Pue  rtb -B  ico.  ..  .There,  arc  a_  number  of 
rppciai  5i?rumstances  in  Puerto  Rico  which  ndd  to  the  difficul- 
ties for   Puerto  Ricnn  students  pursuinfi  a  hi^iher  cducnmon. 

The.  per  cnpitn   income   for  th*?  utiited  Stater,  is  59, 4  50  iinnual  ly  . 
tri  Puerto  Rico,    the  per  q.ipita    income    is  $3  ,  474  .  a.inua  tly .  .  ..To  put^ 
t-hiu  in-perspective,.  .72 .  percdnt_o.C  the.  pppnlatipn  in  P.uorto  Rico 
qucil  iJty'  for...the  Food  Stamp  progran^  (although  only  50  percent 
r  ece  i  ve   tjiorn  )  . 

Minr.t^-ii'M  p.ttr/'rns   from  the   island  have   shifted  siGO  i  f  ican.t  l.y 
in  Mi->   I.-i-Jt  three- decades^     For  o  xample  ^_  id.  tbe_  f  i  .rst .  .hal  f  _  of .  the 
1958' G     cio-^o  ♦•o  500*000  Puerto  Ricanfi  emigrated  to  the  United 
gfote-.'      in"  all  of   the    1970*9,   only  about    100,000   le  E  t .  for .  the  .  _ 
Uni'ed  Sr.ite->.      1  n  comb  t  no  t  [c?n  .  With.,  tbi  s .  pattern.   Pup  .r  to.  Rico  ts 
experienr^irui-a_.''.baby. boom",  reflected  in  the^pre-coilege -class- 
roon,,    similar  r.o   that  experienced   in  the  United  States    in  the 
I960's. 

The  unonploymcnt     nte  for  Pue  rtb .  R  1^5 .  is.  26. .percent...  ..You  th 
cnp'oyment  is  68.  percent..  The  .iniporta.nce._of  Federal  student 

assistance,   especially  Pell  Grants,    to  iow- income  students. id  

Puerto  Rico  not  oni^^  provides  pbstseebndary.educo.tipnal.  pppprtiun-  ^ 
ity.  but  also  qi v6srthat_studo_nt.  an  ..^aternativo  to  unenipl oyment 
after  graduation  from  secondary  r>chool. 

Uue  rb  a  rontrartinq   labor_ma rket,    particularly   for  ^hosc 
without   academic  c:nd   'ochnical   skills,   college- education  beromos 
a  hichly  a^-i-racnivc-  c>  1 1 ernatlv^ _for  students  . to  . maximize  job 
opportunities.     The,  need  for  higher  education  and -the  inability 
of  mnny   student r.  to  complete  col  lege , -pBint  £o-di  fficu.l ties,  wh  ich 
oxacerbafc  Puortb  Bic5.'-3  .ecbnomic.problems.  .  ..Only  41  percent  of 
l.inh  sC-Uo61   stud.'nr.s  graduate.     This   is  ..further  compl  1  cn^ed  ^  by 
t-he   influx  of  r.tudchts  in  seconda  ry  .and  posr-secpndary  ^^cbooli> 
who  are   from  th5  r^aiolnnd  and  who.bri.ng  .wi  th  then  di  f  f  a  en  1 1  lej.  in 
bbth  Spanish  and  English.   ■  U-  S.   national  trends  of  docre.isin^ 
ski  Us  in   languuge,        t>ien'a  ti  cs  and  science  are  paralleled  n 
Puerto  Rico, 
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 M'V  ^'igh  -  school  O.ratluat  ipn,  ratc..is  _iQWt__collegb  

eriroiiment,  is  up.     In  1981-82   total  postsecondary  enrollment  was 
^.39,459  students, -teflocting.ob  annual-  growth  rate  ibr  1974-75  of 
5.4  ,P*?rcent.     Of  these  students,    37.7  ^crcont  are  in  public... 
inS-titu-tibriD,   and  62.3  percent   in  private   instutions.  Uolike 
'f?9-"y  l^'Sv  'nsti.t.ut.ionsi..i.^..is_i;bc  ;publac.  in  .Puor*.b 

Rico  whieii  is  the  most  exclusive.     In  the  last  twp_docade_s  the 
number  of  private  schbbls  has  increased  tb  meet  the  gtowing 
^.9'^^ '^0  fPJ.  PPs t  s e cpnda  ry  e d u c a t  i on _ wh  i  I  o  the  p u^  i  j  c  i n sx i  t  u  t  i bn 
has  become  the  exclusive  institution. 


V    "i'^^*^'^'^^9'^'^f_A5. .is  important  to  undorstand.cert        basic  ' 

differences .between  the  structure  and  roles  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  St.Ttos  and  in  Puerto  Ricb: 

•  The  rbies  of  public  and  private  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions are  _  essentially,  reversoa  in  Puertb^  Ricb. 

_i_"°^  V^_^''t._io'?s*  .a  lthough  less,  expensi  ve,  _  a  re 
cbrisidbred  to  be  stronger  academically  nnd  they  ■ 
eiKKtjicK  weal^hier^__better_propacoa- students,  wiiiib 
P^^^^_^?_Ansitutions  provide  "access**  for  low  income,, 
educationally  disadvuntaged  students. 


*  The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  (UPR),  established 

9     during  _the_  first-decade  bf-  thi s -cen tury-J  originally 
only  the  elite..  ..Very  .f ew.lowJbr.midOI^ 
ineome  students  could. attend  UPR  and  the  higher 
tuiti6ns_ cbargea. by  the  private  higher  edtcation 
institutions   (prior  to  enactment.  Qf_ legisiatibh. 
crooti  nq  the  Basic  Educat  iona  I  Ojjport unity  Grant 
pCQqram  t  u6w  Pel  I  Grants.)  -Were  prbhibi  tive  .  -  As 
recently  as   i960,  __pn ly  about   10  percent  pf  _thc___ 

 l^^e^ta  Rican  college  age  population  was  enrolled  in 

 irigher'  oducatiPh:;     ^ 

*  Beginning  in  1973^  a  new-group  of  non-traditional 
studonts.  enterod  _  Pijectb_Bicari_c61Ieges  arid  -  univerisi- 

P^J^^^.^-^l  ^"9  _  ^_  P^^Aod  _"nempipymc.n.-% 
apa  the  availabiiit.y  of  Pell  Grants, tjO  low  income 
students   for  the   first.  time_._  Ubwever,   tbis  increase 
in  access  was  to  private  institutions,  almpst  exclu- 
sively* becasue  UPB's   low  tuitibn  allows  them  to 
'     *^<^fr9vcr  very  little  from  the  tuition-driven  Pell 
Grant  award. 

*  ^P.'^o^lments  in  p.r  iy  ate  ppst  secondary  .ins  titu^iibns.. 
increased' 100-300  percent  in  the  five  years  follow- 
.ing.  ifflplementation  .bf  _tbe..pell  Grant  .prbgram^  Over 
^.^-P*^.'^^^".^.  ^!^       1  P.^^.'^^o  .F^A can  students  receivo^pniC' 
Ibrm  bf  Federal  student  aid,  while -mpst—reccTve  Pell 
Gran!^8t  some  receive  two  or  three  forma  of  student 
assistance* 
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^cco^r^lni^  tn  tha  ropo.ii  ch,  H  i  sp.in  i  c  p.irt  ic  vpat  ion   )  ti  pos^- 
•i.M-ofi.!.irv  /..iiu-nMnn  renains   iimit-t'd  and .  coot  inut?!} .  to  wa  r  ran*, 
rrit»r:.i   .ittlotirlnn..  _Thoun>i  civil   r  iqbts  .  1  oq  i  s  lation  w^a.s  enacted 
tu-o.rlv  <lfra<lt-v;  a.m,   llispanicR  are  undorsorvod- by  pr.onratus_ 

1  ininat  inq  oducatibnal   inoquities_and..tho  widoGpreacl 
j  ,-ii.-t    tf.  l.iy   tbe.iiJf-^initioB  have  lioon  ol  iminatod^     The   focnn  of 
ttu>  DtM't'mM.r'  liearims  in  liouoton,   Texas,   Los  Anqoles,  California, 
anJ  Chirano,    Illinois,    is  "i! i spariic.&ccosg.  to  lUghcr. Education  - 
anl  -a.^y  are  oricntt-d  toward  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Lduca- 
-tic.n*Art    R«.outhoriiation  of    1985.      to  the  deqrno.  that.Fede.ral  . 
pro<jranr;   infiueHce   i  nr.t  1 1  iit  ibna  I  .behavior  .  and.  t.hat__institut  lO..-' 
SdvQc-.,cy   influences  Federal  policies,   harriers  croatec^by  either 
form  a  cycle  t»»at   is  difficult  to  break  wjthout  ajiccific  policy 
initi.it  iv.>s  or  prbqrani- intervention..  _   Wl  tnpos.cs  representing^ 
lli!;i>.>!»i*^   institutioiiu  jioeX  to  address  these  barriers  by  focusing 


of»  t  ht 


t  I  til  t  I  Ollli    i^l^Kjr,     tsj    miij  i  i.-L»ij  ^ v.   -j  - 

nl  policy  setting  prbcess  whicb.nxace.rbatps  the   

proVi.-n:     There  is  also  concern  in  the  Hispanic  communities-over 
prono-.cd  Fede  r  a  I  .  luulge  t  reductions   from  the  current,  adroinis- 

--l      -ti,..  ..    .  ^  i  u^i^^i-^,^^  ooT-uinn?;.  These 


r  i  nq 
.  liii-ianic 


ion  of  Jlispanic  education  programs. and. spryicp s.  _ Those 
inq':,    r  horrfoirtv.are  meant  to  provide  the  basis  for  attain- 
Pf   "equal  bppbrtiinity"  and  "access"  to  h  igher .  education .  for 
i54.ijanic  r-r-'Mc^nts.-  the  hba  r  £  rigs  .  nro.a  .  con  t  i  nu  urn  of  the  earlier 
-h'.virin.Ti-  tii>ld   in   19R3   and   later   in  1983. 

Tlir  Tafik  Frirce  bri  Uispariic_Educ.atipn..fpr_the  Ford  Foundation, 
-Au'i'i'i'  .    lUn.i,   .irques  n  hat   failures  of  school   systems -to  meet  the 

„  of  Hispanic-  r.tudc-ntf.  are  mirrored  in-postsecondary..in.sti- 

tiirions.      It   ie  there  tbat_issues.of.  Limited  access,  discriminatory 
«.ni.ioYr.-U''   pracr.icer.,   and  liiqh  attr  ition  di  sproportionately-- - 
af  f.'c'  Hisp..nic  r,tndnntB:   -  A  1  thbugh  .  th5r o _is  .3  .  publ.ic.  pprcept ion 
that  Hi-.p.Miie  t'riro.Ument.'?.haye   increased  .greatly  in.  roccnt^years , 
the  reaiiry  is  very  different.     One  is -forced  to  concede  that 
Hi^lx.n  ics  have  not  bene f  i^tcd- equal  ly   f  row  . the  . expansion,  pli.  ^ 
odiiciiribHai   bpport unity.   The  Report's   issues  and  recommendations 
f  n  I  1  ov.' . 

Re<onn.endatir.n5^-fpr.-Uisnanic  Hvgher^  Education  Needs^in  the  South- 
west Riates-i-— rrmis^tonr  Tex.TS,   and  Los  Angeles,  California 

i^.  The  Problen  of  Access  to^  Higher  Education  For  jjispanics 

T>ie  problem  of.  access  .  to  .higher  .education   for  Hi  spanies 
shbiUd  be  dealt  with  by  maintaining  and"  expanding  student,  fi  nan-  . 
cial  aid  in  the  way  of  Pell  Grants,   GSts. and  specia;   se^r vices , 
such  nn_those  prbvided.by  thpTrip. programs,    including  Upward 
UowiYuU  Talent  Search,   etc.     Statistics  show  Jlispanic^students 
roly  hoavilv  on   those  prograns   for  their  education. ^ 


13.     Task  Force  on  ilispariic  Education,  .  Report  to  the.  Ford 
■     FbuHdhtion.   Michael  A.  Olivas   (Principal  Investigator 
and   1.   Santiago,   Co-Chair),   August.    1983.  14.18. 
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The  reiJ  Vict  ions  _.Tn>l.  re?  trice  ionP__in__such  .  stntlcnt  .f  i  n.Tnci:i ) 
a  id         Pel  l^CrantR  and  CSLs  sliould  be  rcconsirlereil  in  liqht  of 
tho- UispiTnlc-  stuilent  and  family  situation.     The  current  .j^dinlhis!- 
tratipn  and  Congress  should,  be  maiic  aware  of  thq  _dire  effects,  the 
Filler  a  Ireductions  ond  restrictions  have  on  iii  s  panic  communities 

/irid_  thci  r   row-ibcomu  .  Tami  IIos._Xsdc.  to.  Chart  i  in  AiapcridiJs^  )  . 

ThorpforL^^  withdrawal   of  ouch  Federal   support  will   jqopardir.u  any 
advancement  they  have  made  as  a  group  as  we  1 1  ""as  hinder  any 
future  attainment  in  education. 

Regar^^inq  Pell  Grants,  the  larger  question  of  changing  a  pro- 
ven St  udentacsi  stance  prograro__tQ_an  institutional-  aid  program,  or  . • 
requiring   "self-help",   needs   to  be  carefully  reviewed  and  aosesoed 

P«Tsic_.p_rpb_l.qms  .  p.l.agu.i n.g_  plementary.  i>nd_..sqcpn.dary..  schools... _ 
must  be  addrosseil  s inco  access  to  higher  education  institutions 
cannot  be  I6oke3_at  without  examiriibg. the  whole .picture  I  (See 
Charts  II  and   III).    The  issuq  of  lUspanic  rqpresentatipn  in 
postsecondary  education  is  tied  to  the  plight  of  elementary  -and  , 

secondary  ..school  i  ng  f  or.HispanicSj.^  The_  difficulties  many  _6f  .  _ 

thqsq  St udents   face  both  in  ki ndqrgarten  through  twelfth  grade 
a nd - i n^  highe r .  educa t ion  s.ugg 9 slta:,..that._it— ia_ne ceaaaty.  t.o--ftna.Lyxc — 
"~and   improve' the  transition  between  the   two  systems. 


Accbrding  to  tlie  research  and  recent  statistics  on  the  growth 
oj. the  ^  U  i  _r.  pa  D  i  c . .  po  p  ui  a.  t  i  Q  n    a  nd . .  p  a  r  .t  i  cu  1  ft  r  .1  y : -  th  c  -  H  i  spa  D  ^ 
population  in*  the  Inst  several  years,   the  higher  education  figures 
on  student  enrollments  and  degree  completion  do  not  correlate 
with  each  other.   '  {See  Chart  III) 

-  There  should,  also  -bo_ of forts-made. t6_ rociui£_moro_U 
students  into  higher  qducat ion  institutions  by  encouraging  and 
motivating  Hispanic  students  to  enter.     A  major  reason  for 
I  ncroasihg_  the_  emphasis  .on  _  rocrul  tm6nt_,Is  that_Hispanics_ar6_the 
ypVi"9cst  pgpult\tion  group  in  the  Nation.    .Their  mqdian  ago   is  22 
years,    versus,  more  than  30  years   for  the  non-Ili  Bpanic-population. 

Tbe_pc6pbrt i6n_6f _ the  Hispanic  isopulation . belbw_age_IS . is  much  

larger   (4i.5  percent)   than  non-IJispanics   (28.3  percent).  Because 
of  th^  large  number  of  tiiapanics  now  lb  to-  13- years  old*  iiispan-ics 
shoultr.be. .of  even.  gCeateC  significance  .to  .higher  .education,  in  the 
next  decade.     This  should  be  given  high  consideration  since  many 
iiispanic  students  will  opt  for  higher  education  instead  of 
unemploymen^. 1^ 


14.  Case  Cur.rents^   VPl  •  .IXj  _  f  4 ,   Council   for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education,  April,    1983,   p.. 10. 

15.  Case  Currents,   p.  10. 
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There  is  a  ncod   for  qotliorinq  mort'  (Ictnoyraphic- tiii^.u  iti  bhior- 
Jtb  «Jt»«^  orml  no  tlio  ecbnboi c*_ricc(1s-.ns  -  tboy  _ rola t«..tP.. t  nf 
Mij^panic  pi'ople.     For  exnmple,   Ilinpfinics  are  conceritr.itetl  in 
lirii.iti  .Tr««an.     i'lilly  61   percent  of  Hispanics   rbnidti-  irJ  metrbpbiitan 
riro;i«,  ^birp:i rod  _lq  .60  .j>orront_of  _nonrUispon.i.cs.  ___  Tho..tnni(ir  Uy.  pr  ; 
H  i  v.jvwi  irs   (51  percL'Ht)    Jive  in  the  central   cities,   .Tnd  OUptirccnt 
nf  llinp.Tiiic  Htiulentr.  attend  public  schbbi."     ttiis^eati5  tlin t.  inos t 
H  i  r, pa  n i  c .  p  I  otae o  t a  ry.  a  n.d . .  s  ntronda  ry  .s  t  gdp  n.t  s  _  a  r r  o  nrp  1  l  ed  i  n  t h o 
mammoth  and  problem-ridden  school   districts  of   large  cities,^" 
Tho  (junlity  of  liispariic  data  needs  to  be  mucb^U)pr6vt.Mj_^_iis__dO__ 
theoret  icn  1  _CD»Kt_ruc t p.t  .  pr  ipr  i  ty  .  miis t__bp  assigned  to  ijnprovinq 
ninporiic  demoqraphic  and  statistical  data  categorically   in  those 
mat  te  rs  an  wo  1  1 ,   s  inc.e   there  are  many  sub-groups .      ( Sec  cHa  r t  s  I   &  V) 

D  i  Kscrni  fja  t  ion  i^e  tworks  shou  Id  be  developed   Cor  groups  uxciutlud 
f  r(nT>  inii  i  tintr<?am  oducatibri  prbPossiorial  networks. 

Special   efforts  should  be  directed  at  the  most  di sadvaritari6«l  . 
H  i  si:«.jni  c  j'bpvilii  t  i  ons   i  n   the  Southwest  StateB.(i.e.i  miqrant 
students ) . 

-fi-:  'g^^t^pH^-' 1  o:n  of  g<^«-p'niri_on  of  llispanics  in  Higher  Education 


 — -rThc-rcnson- why  III npnnlc  Btudi;nt:s''ravor   two^ypac. co  1  legus  

cr_vTipai:t'd_  to_.  fonrrypar  .  ipsti  tut  ipns_. should,  bp  rfcsparchpd  in  order 
to  ar.r.ifTC  tliciTi   in  successfully  transfering  to  higher  levels  of 
t'lhuratioH.     Retontibri  niiy  alsb  be  linked  to  availability  of 
j'.nudc'nt   f  inanci a  1  a  itl  in  most  cases. 

'  Thp  pro^i  1  ems  of  retention  -  and -  t rrabaiiiDn__ f oj:  Hispanics  

throijghoi>t_  the  Ainorican  educat'ipn.  system  needs  to  be  addressed 
^    in   liqTit  of   their    linguistic  and  cultural  ci  rcumstancbs  i 

"because,  of _ thp  dual   language  problems  for  most  Hi  span ics  in 
elementary  and  secondary  educntion,    there  needs   to.  be  ori_emphasis 
upon  the  Kcco iorat6il_acquistion  of  language  and  other  skills 
nccsdod   for  college  work. 

 The  -Trio,  _UEP_rCAMP_. programs  _and.  other  student  spry  ice  pro- 
grams nppd  to  be  continued  and  expanded  in  order  to  maintain  and 
assist  eme rgi^i^'  iii spanic- students,  -  ins tead_  of  being__changpd_.ns 
proposed  by  the  prPSpntAdministratipn  in  its  FY  1904  proposal , 
In  addition  to  a  23. 3  percent  redaction   (?35  million).  Trio 
services  would  be   l imitod -to. institutions  whose  enrollments  are 
morp  than  5p_  percpnt  n!i_"prity.     This  plan  would  change  Trio  from 
a  student  assistance  program  to  an  institutional   aid  program. 


16.     Case  Currents,    p.  lb. 
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P.f .  V^S':..535  ini  1  I  ion  ftllqciitcd  for  aijeciftl  services  in  FV   1?G4,  _523 
miiiion  wouici  Juive  been  earminrked  fee  pro jects         the  Jiistot icaiiy 
bi.ick.  col  lege  a  ^   _  Currentlyi--tbe..i;i37_Trio  .  projects,  serve  47 1^  910.. 
Rtinlentn  nn  695  institutions  and  69  community  agencies.     VJie  Admin- 
istration's proposals  have  curtailed  services   for  over  79,000 
ll.i.Mp/ui  ic__r._tudents.  now.  served .  by  these,  projects,,  few  o.uch.  cpl.l.eges 
and  universities  would  benefit.      If  Trio  funds  were  restricted  to 
mJ  nor  i  ty  -  schools  ,.  70 -percent  off  all  D-.S  .  .Hi  span  ic  studerits-would-- 
not  be.  pi  iqibl  e  for.  Trip..s.e_rv.i_ce_.q,     Otl»er..serious  policy  considera- 
tions regarding  this  plan  were,  evident,    raising  serious  questions 
about  the  equity  of  such  a  proposal^  " 


There   is  a  need   for  additional   studies  of  student  retention  at 
higbcc.oiluca.tion  .1  eve  Is»\  iricluding-pre  jud  icial  _  abd_di  scriminative 
fncr.orn.      Few   studies  have  been  conducted' on  Hispanic  college  stu- 
dents who  encounter  problems,  in  the  elite  college  environment  and 
f  ac£?.. pressure s_tQ_  cODfonn__or_ to  dista_oce__theraselves_  .f  rom  .Uispanic.  . 
communities;    to  understand  this  phenomenon,   more  research  is  needed'. 

The  reasons  .Hi spanics_  s til.X  lag  .b.ehind  .in  .education  .  and_have 
the  highest  siiu^nt  dropput__rate  of  any-  other— group-should^be 
"viewed  from  a  broader  perspective  of  sbcioeconotnic- conditions 
still  prevailing  in  American  society.      (See  Chart  IV.) 

 .  Tfio  -  roaiioh  -  lor-j  h-ighor  I'HttTIt  Lon^  ratesramohg.-  ^ 

shoulc3   Icitd  to   injit  i  tut  ional  pol  icy ,   .supported  by  Federal  and  State 
officials,    thnt  encourage   and  motivate 'thiS'  student  population  to 
continue  their  education. 

The  meaning  of   "bil ingual i ^m"  has  to  be  explored  further  in  - 
order . to_understand_the. acquisition  of  ..two  languages  simultaneously 
as  well  rts  ESL  approaches.      Dilinqual   education  must-be  a  compre- 
hensive,  integrated  approach  to  instruction,   staffed  fully  and  ^ 
conipetently _wi.th  fluent. .bilingual  personnel  in  the  elementary,  and 
secondary  grades.     It  should  enhance  skills  in  English  by  using 
Spanish  I     Moreover,   it  should  incbrj5brate  all  the  required  .subject 

oiatte r.  areas  pnd  .computer. .literacy.  .  .Assessment  instruments  and  

tests  should  be  adapted  and  appropriately  used  for  measuring  bilin- 
gual  student  achievement  at  all   levels  of  education^ 

Standard  and  achievement  testing  of  Hispanic  students  sho'uld 
Be  .understood  .under*  the  '  ci  rcutris  tacices  _  of  _  the  _bi  cultural,  at  y  dent . 
They  should  also  be  util ized  to  highl ight  needs   in  the  area  of 
diagnosis  and   remediation  of  learning  difficulties.      (See  Chart 

filspanic  professors   should  be  involved -in  ^he  design,  instuc- 
tion  and  assessment  of  any  program  proposed  for  Hispanics. 

it  is   important  to  determirfe  if  llispariics   incur. dispropor- 
tionate, educational  debtr  and ,    if  so, _does  this  indebtedness 
affect  postgraduate  study  opportunities. 

There  needs  to  be  more  effort  made  in  tracking  Hispan 
students  in  Higher  education  institutions  to -alleviate  retention 
problems. 
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^  ♦     The       ol^lcm  of  ProfeoHionoJ  Development,   for  ilisponicii  in 
H\q>ier  EcUicnt.ion  Institutions 


Tliero  are  jnore  H*sp»Tnica  as  well  as  niacks  .Tttainin9  P.hDs-i» 

the  fii;Ul  of  roucation.  CDmjiacetJ  .tQ  _otbor_OegrcL»  nrpgram^ ,  yhic)» 

i  ntLij'«>'tt?5  o  n<Je(5   for  Hi  opanic  representat  ion   i  n  other   f  iel  rln  . 
(See  Charts  VI   i   VI 1.1) 

Recruitment  of  Hinpanic  students   into  tl  ,'sical  aci<:ncos 

shou  Ul  be  encourac}o  it»  order  to  improve  repr-  it  loti  in_ the  _  _._ 

sciehce  aDa_  technoiogy  ..trends   in.eOuc.atipn,  _ .  -1   as#  choosinq 

'careers  thnt  are   in  dem.Tnd  in_the., labor  mark* 

 Dubl  ic  and.  pr.iva  te  opl^rt  u.n  i  t  ie.s  .  fjeared  to   incre.>se  the  pro- 

fe-'siona  I  development  and   placement  of  ilispanics   into  career- 
related   fields   should  be  encouraged  by_Pederal_support;    there  is 
a  .uoird  tO-  S'tudy  ..the  career  pnths  of  Hispanic  professors,   part: «- 
1  rt r  1  y  » 1  c? a ( Vomt<-  -admi  ni  r.t  ra  to r s_a.n d _f  o ciLLX   -           ;  ~ — —  :  

Becau.se  m.jny  .  Uinpani  cs  are  employed   in  specia  l  -ips  intant  or 

a  f  f  i  nn.i  t  i  vo  action  capacities,   mort  must  be  trained  tohold  

important  p5l  i  cy-inalti ng.pQsitiQnai _tbis  .  issue,  should  addressed 
by  motivating   institutional   representation,   such  as  hi  ring  prac- 
tiriT. . 

D.     The  I»Tabl-rnii-rrf-  i^irtri^^t4rona  I  Representation  for  Hispanics  in 

iit'tihor  Ediicnt'lcin   Institutions  —  ! 


The  iitaf  f  and  personnel  of  higher  education  inst it ut idhs-  need 
to  bo  mnde  mbro  aware-and_sensitvc_to  . the.  needs. .p.f  H.is^ 
dents*  whicti  cn.n  be  don<J  tiy  more  professional  development  and 
institutional   representation  of  Hispanics  in  such  systems;  the 
two  go  hand-i n-hand - 

Higher  education   institutions,   with  signiricaht-Uispanic  

poi5ulat  ibns,   should  _make_  more  .of  _  a__concer. ted  .ef  fort  '  to  represent 
Hispanics  on  administration  and  faculty  personnel  staffs  and 
support  services.     This   should  also  include  curriculum  and  course 
deve lopmeht  (i.e.;   ethn  ic  studies ) . 

The  lack  of  Hi  span  ic  repcesentatioh-in.  local *.  S  tatcj  ..and 
Federal  _  education  . agencies «  .education   inst itutions  an(3  Fe(3eral 
qn<J  State  adVisory  panels   is  a  consequence  of  inadequate  proTes- 
sional   development  which  should  be  remedied. 

'At  the  Federal   lev.^1*   there  , is  inadequate  data  icollection 
for  use  by  policy-tnakersi  _ahd__tQQ.f  ew.  Hispanics.ampng  those 
pol  icy  makers..     In  addit  ion,   .Federal  programs  ^^^ic  not  aimed  at  - 
alleviating  Hispanics*   problems.     There -is  a  dearth  of_Uispa.nics 
among  U.s:  Depar  tmont_5f -Education  .  staff  i.iP.Qluding  those  who 
evaluate  proposals,    for  grants  to  increase  educational   opportune- ^ 
ity;   Hispanics  need  to  be  more  directly  involved  in  this  political 
process . 


4l5 
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 Tliore  is  .  thc^  <^Tn9qr..pf .  Hicpon  ic..«t  udcnt  .t?nu.i  r-V  .iM.r^M'-?'..  .h»-'n»D 

iqnt)rc»i   in  maiiilarni  Stater,  with   iarrjc  hiack  rmil  ii  i  itp.iriir  popuiii- 


.  n  1  r.pan  i  cr.  havt?n  *  t  had   the  iiencf  i  t  of  hi  stor  i  c  ii  ispanic 
rblJ  Cuit-ii ,  .  I  i  kt'  lUockii  _i)hcl .  Tril:>a  I   qroujir.i   which  shoulJ  V^c  invec*.- 
ifjatoil  for   futurt;  poiis  ibi  1  i  t  ici. . 

.   Ef  forts  . ahDO id _bc__roatJe  .  for_  .funcl.  ra  isi  n?i .  activi  ties.._j  n.. t>\g 

Sont.)iwf.?n»:  Hispanic  communitios  towards  the  bc  I  f-suf  f icioncy  of 
ii i spcin  ic  n  iniicr  iUUican  i  on  eruicfcivor  s  ;   more  col  iaijorat  ion  efforts 
DCCi3M_to  be.  _iniit5o  by  .Uiapsinic  communities  ir>  tticsc  philanthropic 
pvirnuitfi   towa  rtls   these  qoala. 


An.n.QttP.  •7n_imos_ 
Connresr.  ional   Womi?ii '  o 
CaMcns  FoTlbw 
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APPENDIX 
J  CHARTS) 


CHART  I 


Almost  one-third  of  Hispanic  households  have  incomes 
-  of  1^  tttan  $1 0,600.  ; 

Hou^hold  Income  dlsti^btftlon 


. '  Spanish 

^Whtt* — 

^  Stack-- 

'  Asian — 7 

Lma  than  $5,000 

-6.53% 

10.41% 

8.24% 

13^% 

$5,006-7.499 

5:48 

ii:o5 

&:39 

061 

i7.5bao.6oo  

6^2- 

5.56 

0^1 

$10,000-14.909 

14.31 

16.75 

—  42^46  

— ^18^26  

$15,000-10.099 

15.38 

13.41 

12.55 

16.21 

^.600-24.999 

14:90 

io:o5 

i3:io 

12.14 

 37^ 

10.34 

42.77 

21.65 

$20.^ 

$12,618 

$23,075 

$14,711 

Meaninoomo 

$24,270 

$16721 

$25,661 

$17,360 

' '  (Ibtals  do  not  add  up  to  pfacioetyi 00.00  dttc  to  nxmding^ 

■     Sauro«eur«MG<*wC«npua.'1BfOC«'mM,sp«CMlt>fauUtk^  . 


Fewer  HIspahlcs  prepare  for  college  by  ^Klhg  an  academic  carHcolam 
ihhlghschbdh 

Ctirriailar  program  of  secondary  s^ool  seniors,  spring  1 980 

   _j  ,   _  A3tian^_  AnMricsn 

*  WhttP       .  Black ' .  .  Htopanlc^  Anfwican     Indian  - 


,  cadomtcorcoi»o«pfep 


39:3% 


.26.2%      '  51.8%  >23.7% 


36.6 


40.5 


Vocational 


Soum  U.S.  Dapw*n«4  ol  EducKften.  M^konil  Cwitw  lor  Educwtnr^ 


a :  High  School  and  Beyond  Studjr 


CHART  II 
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CHART  III 


Jyst_qyer  pne-ha]f  pfJlisijanics  between  18  and  24_yeers  old  are  high 
schopisraduates^  Only  16  percent  of  hiispanics  In  that  age  group  are 
enrolled  in  college. 

High  school  graduates  and  collegeenrollment  among  18-  to  24>yeir-oias 


 %  or  _ 

%or 

population 

t 

:  population 

-  coUoge 

CoD^Qe^rvoIlmttnt 

■  HSgrads 

enrdlnMnt 

as%of  HS  ^rnds 

WhftM 

.1075 

•  33.2% 

26.0% 

:  .32.4% 

1080  . 

■82.5 

•  26.4 

•  32;o 

Blacks 

J075 

'  r64.8 

20.7 

.32,0 

1080 

'  69,7 

10,4 

27J3 

Hispanic 

1075 

:  57:5  ; 

20,4 

■  :35.4 

1960 

53.7 

16.1 

-  29.9 

Sewf  oa;  Bwf««u  o(4««  C«fwu«.  CtmrtfftyiUlatenftvM^laMnAi^porti^  "School  EivoHm«nir~SoowlandEcononMC 
Cha(M:i»rMt>.:>  olSlucWita*  "  >        o  . 


CHART  IV- 


Hispahics  have  the  lowest  educat'dhat  attain rtieht  of  all  groups: 


'  Years  of  schoc*  co  mpleted  by  populafioh 
*  25  years  old  and  older;  March  1979 


-  WWte  - 

—Stock  - 

Hbpanic 

— "^Tbtoi  

Less  than  5  years 

2.7% 

0.6% 

17.6% 

3,5% 

MbraLdtariS  years. 

less  than  4  yeani  socondaiy 

27.6 

41.0 

40.4 

28.8 

'  Mof  ejhan  4years  sjicondary, 

■  lesa  than  1  year  college 

'  37.5 

'  30.0 

*    25.6  ' 

'  38.6 

-MMoJbaJi  lyoaf  bul____- 

leea  than  4  years  college 

15.0 

.  11.5' 

";b.7  - 

-  ^4.?  

^4  year*  college  or  more 

17.2 

'  7.0 

6,7  ' 

'  'rie.4 

Me^ii  humbor  of  yeara 

12.5 

-?i:d 

-  ?103  - 

•  1215 
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CHART  V 


Fail  1      enrcrflrinentln  hIghcM'  educatioh.  all  levals: 

.-US.  pppulatio^ri  but  cmjiL3.9percorit  of  J'^^^^^  ; ' '. 
.total  higher  jedjjG9jaori_^nrpJlm©nt'ig>>^^ 


I  American  fndiaV 
I  White'  .  •  Alaskan  Native 

3  AsuuvPaofic ' 
^  Islander 
Hispanic  |:p:j  Nonrestdonlafien 


Black' 


'No*  o<H<>p<niCor>gw  '  ■  ■  .  \  

Seurw  MS.  T-i^ipmtmwt^  til  Cducalian.-N«borMtCMt«rfcr 
EducabonStttiMca.  H.ghw  Education  Oi>«»»>  Irrfonrwtion 


Economics  shap>e  Hispanic  studenteVcriteria  forselectingacollege. 
■  Percentages  who  list  various  cmeria  as  **very  Important** 


.CHteia 


Htspanlc 


'  Spoafic  coursas 
:r  or  cumouhjm 


70% 


72% 


!i'Cone80%  reputaSoh 
'  «  in_acadeniic  areoa 


"51  ■ 


'  AyaBabJli^  ol- 


Coflegi 


Sbdaliife 


<Abili^  to  ^, 
^•£vea!home 


CofiegeS  coputation 


'  -IB 


,  J6<uo•^US.t>•p•r«Mnl  o«  EduoMMMi  MabMMJ  C«rM^«or  EiLk:*^  StaUfaa;  "A.CafWte  DMChplran  c«  High 


■  Sciwol  SludMs  '  ^- 
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Degree  Goals  1980-81  ■> 
Coilefic  Board  Test  TaVexs 

Percent aj^e  61  ilhch  Group 


Two-Year  TroKram  or  Degree  . 
BA  or  B5  Degree 

Gr»iduntf  or  Trofesslonal  Dejjrec 
Undeci ded  "         —    _    _    ._  _   


Kt»nVc-r^-Rc  s  f>trti  d  in  g 


hiexi  can- 
Amer  i  cnnr. 


I'virit  o 
Rica  nr.- 


5.5 
28.6 
65.8 

-  20.3— 


8.9 
29.7 
/4I.6 

-1^.8^ 


5.6 
32.2 

61  ;2 

 ?<^3  * 


15.687 


7,691 


738^078 


rpertp  Riciins  in  lHc  50  U^S.  states  and  District  of  nolutDtial 
^'*J(it  nl  ,-i<i'd:,  lit  99  yt.Tcent  ,  due  probably  to  round-off  error. 


CHART  VII  ^.  1 
Intohdt-d  Areas  of  Study-FarsL  CHbice 
J980-83  College  Board  Test  Takers 

Percent yges  of  Each  Croup 


Kexican- 
Aric  rl  cans 


Puerto 

 a 

Ki cans 


Arts  and  >hiiijanir  ics 

Biological  Sciences  and 
RelatecJ  Areas 

Biisiness,  Cbfflnicrt'^  and 
Coaaiurii  cntiohs 

Physical  ScV^ces  and 
Related  Areas 

 0 

Social  Sciences  anc3 
Kc3a:e3  Areas 


Ki  r.rellaneouS"" 


11.6 


21 .2 


21. 


19.5 


11.3 


18.6 

19.6 

— fr^.^ 


White 

Nori-]'isp^iii  ch 


12.0 


20.1 
22.0 
19.8 
IB. 9 


f^uirArcr  ReppcndinR 


15,231 _ 


7,321 


726,198 


Puerto  Rircani.  in  the  50  U.S.  states  and  the  Distract  of  Co?unil>i£ 
^Total  does  not   add  up  to  100  percent  due  to  round-off  error. 


Source:     Prof  ?lcs:_  Cailgrc-Bbund  Seniors^  1981.     Mcw  Yorlc:  ColleRu 
Entrance  Exair.inat  ion  BoTd,  19B2.  V 
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CH>Rt  VII  :2 


Median  SAT-V  and  SAT-M 
Scores  of  1980781  Ejcawinecs  Accoraing 
to  Area  of  Planned  Study 


Arts  arrd  Itumanitips 

Biological  Sciences  and 
Related  Areas 

Business,  Cocjperce  and 
Comaiunicat  iuns 

Physical  Scsc-nct-s  ^nd 
Related  Areas. 

Social _Science  and 
Rel«ited  Areas 

Miscellaneous  


Number  Responding 


Mexican-Americans      Puerto  Ricans      V'hite  Non-Hispanics 
SAT-V      SAt-M  SAT-V    ^ SAT-M  SAT-V  SATj 


358 


375 


385 

363 
347 


392 

389 

378 
382 


15,231 


359 


352 


373 


357 


364 

355 

^23- 


436 


7,321 


442 


462 


"  459 

437 
423 


460 
465 


726.198 


Source;     Profiles.  Col Icpe-Bbund  Seniors:  1981.     Neu  York:     Coll ege  Entrance 
ExaisisatioD  Board,  1982. 
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CHART  VII*.  3 


Ntdinn  CorrtOotions  Between  Col]ccc 
Pr  edict  or  >Jcasurns  and  Col]fjic  Grades^ 


Croup  ^ 

c?    c 

Brt.'l;ind  KevieW  T7ns  Knvjpw 

T'r  edic  t  or  Vhi  te  Cbi cnho   Hi sparii  cs 

Wij't-  f»cli[iD]    rrt:o*r3   *_  _.  

(MSR)  .37(32)         .36(8)  :30(U) 

VeiU.tl   tfJU   licofnp  1        :37(^.5)         .25(9)  :25(16) 

o 

c 

"QiJTini-it-i-il-i  vr— ~_       

tfsi  scores  ;33(^5)         .17(9)  :23(16) 

HSK  .liid  ,'iCii:iiis  ions    •    

ttibt  scores  .^8(61)         :3e(25)  :38(3]) 


'^thir  t.-jb1f  is   taken  frbni  Duron   (1983,  p  9]): 

^Kmnber  of  independent   arialy&cs  over   stud5ts  is  ihd3'"atp6  , 
i n  par en  theses . 

^Includes  the  panic  a.ih]yses  in  BrelanB   (1979),  plus  addi- _ 
tionai  results  not  cited  in  Krclahd  but   cited  iri  new  studies 
reviewed  berc. 

^Brelond   (1979,  p  38). 


Data  included  in  a  paper  pj:cscnted  by  R.  Duran  at  the 
Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  National* Council  of  Ed- 
ucdtibrial  Opportunity  Assocxations (NCEpA) ,   "Factors  Af- 
fecting Academic  Preparation  and  Achievement",  TRIO  Pro- 
gram,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Oct.,  1983. 
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CHART  yill.l  

HispaoJc.  col  lege  enrol  Ir.icnt  as  a  r-sfcont  t;T  toral 
enroiinont       so  I  ectod  States  anoi  Puerto  Riob  ant)  5y 
atteridancoo status 2  Foil  19E0 

^.  ..   


_ .  . 

State  or  other  area 

Total  . 

Peccentage  of  National 

Ful  f-TIme 

Part  TIn« 

■ 

Number 

Porcon+i 

^  H I  s  pan  1  c  Enro  1 1  went  2 

.  --^  

AtjgregotB  U*S. 

50  States  and  D.C. 

602,147 
471,131 

(4.9)  3 
(3.9)  4 

'  '.  



350,584' 
246 , 93  4 

25t,763 
224,752 

Arl  zona 

15,137 

(7.4) 

2,5 

6,350  : 

8,787 

CaJ Ifornl a 

167,677 

(9.4) 

27.8 

6(5,928 

100,743 

Diiorado 

9,078 

(5.51 

1*5 

5,754 

3,324 

Connecticut 

2,746 

(1.7: 

'  .4 

1.549 

1,197 

Florida 

32,2<X) 

(7.9) 

5.3 

•  16,102 

16,188 

iii  inoi  s 

15,727 

(2.4) 

2.6 

8,493 

7,699 

Itasscschusctts 

(5,03(5 

(i.4) 

1.0 

4, 133 

1,903 

Mich  1  gen 

6,193 

(1.2) 

i.i 

3,087 

3,075 

New  Jersoy 

13,750 

(4.3) 

2.2 

8,766 

4,984 

Mow  Mexico 

14,23(5 

<24.4) 

2:3 

9,364 

4,872 

Mew  Ycrk 

53,777 

(5.4) 

,  8.9 

37,043 

16,734 

/Ohio 

3,421 

(  .7) 

.5 

2,209 

1,214 

Pennsylvania 

3,960 

(  :8) 

.6 

2,824 

1,135^ 

Texas 

85,551 

(12.2) 

14.2 

48,494 

37,057 

Wash  1 rigton 

4,485 

(1.5^) 

.7 

2,32(5 

2,159 

Puerto^! CO  '  ^ 

130,352 

£99.4) 

21.6 

103,419 

26,933 

*  Hispanic  enrol  Iment  as  a  percent  of .  Total .  State,  col  lege.. enrpllraent. 

2  State- per ceb±aga_ of  DotLQnal.tarta.l.  Hispanic  col  teae -enrollment. 

3  Hispanic  percentage,  of  aggragate  U.S.  college  enrollment.  ---  — 

4  Hispanic  percentage  of  total  U."S:  continental  college  enrollment. 


^CXJRCE;  U.S.  (teparHnent  of- Eaucatlon^.Nat  Lbfw  I  .Center  _fpr.  Education 
Statlstlcs_and_0ftlce  far  tw,\  Rights,  Opening  FalL^^nroMmeBt,  1960, 
'    special  tabulation  prepared  by  "the  Hlsjan.Ic  Higher  Education  Coalition. 
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CmnmnmW  coileg 


transfer  iigiires  loi 
Fall,  1982 


•    t->. r  /oWoa-^n^ir*  hiRbhlghts  pf  on  u)HJa I,  an  « 
ci./.V^'r  iron»/rr   srahjr.ci   r<.«ol/yUj/^o«rf   fc^  i?.r, 

Corrn.iHoa   \ 

Irerids  in  NumbeLV-  _*  . 

"r»ll  19F2  mnnbi-f  oMr«v5ter_5tudents        less  ihan  for 

W^Jl^^^^^  b.t*«n  F^l.  19W  aad  liffiZ  by  .  p.r- 

drn-lt^^^tcrnnK  tp  thr  two  ^r^^T1e^t^  cornl,in«J  w«  An 
incrM-ir  of  H'.iout  .5  pet  cent. 

Ditlorences  among,  carnpiises 

I  tr- University  of  W,tomiJL  «:currtd  .o^.  *^!  .eight 
frlri)  c^pu«s%xcrpt  Ir^n^r.  which  sto-...d^d.CTjuL.r 

^Tretri^lhan  this  5ysl*mw4de_ perron t?gf^^J|^^ J 

Sfct-^'rTs«s  wrrr  »t  Polytechnic  Sad  Xuis  Ooispp 
(UrCiAnceJ"  n-91.  Humboldt  tl  6).  San  Di^fio  H?.  and 
Slicii?»us  (ID  ' 

Reasons  lor  Trends   _ 

^rvxoIl.^_th.i  "lay  find  it  i^creasiDgly  ° 
SK^lb^cou^s  n.eded-byi;n;«r^ity  tl|y^l'l^^^ 

than  10  sludrnts  transler  to  the  Un^-eisi^y  ukF^K  Vr^^^ 
wb£^^y-a4_cQU««  .h.d._.s  ma«3^«s  oO  ""»^«;»^> 
tri^i'rrs  Se.-*nt*m  ol  thT.lO?  commymt^^^oUr^S  pru^ 
^ilrl  iSout  hall  of  the  university  tran*ltJs  tnd  the^«d^an 
Jumbr?^^  studenta  Is^m^iven  .th.e_difI^^:i^£g^.du«.on 

smai;  community  collrjtsmay  lwaihn  thr*  ^'^/-J 
»SSriir«<lr<l  for  unive«ity  tr*nsferp.orTa.-ns  for  ..^.iD 

numbrrsol  studrnls  v.ithdi*'M»_nf«*:  

Tit  it.te  university  ha,  more  «mpu«.^^^morf 
diverse  n>».jors  ihii*  thr  university.  ho«»rver.  communtt* 


^^^J.^f.:-^^^i^•l■-^u^i»■  im;N»t:.:<:\  ^I'l'-'-V^^  0.'  >; 
l:»riM  ;  niiiniwr  o!  soirirrS-  irt*  oK  vi!  Jlim^  ^»  J 
Si.^••■-^-c■-c»^J^ntL-iiiv.lpM__••^••S^;<|l  '    *  *  ."'A  i"?  _*  *  * 

UAriMi  f  U.tiiv  Mr««  niiUtisiiv  in-l.iJj.         ^:  a......  J.:v« 

t-Uim  J UO .  Sla.J.i-.  u nivt-rsit^-  •  r«nMiT S    I  i.v  i:..  :^:.!.  »;. 
abovr  WiU  sti»dcnt-v-Mtr;iau.x«J  .U.**i>U-r5Jo.!|^j.ti:  _j 
unix-KSily  muyht-nyiibittcdtui'ithnon^i  ;u..  M.i.^f:^4<t»«- 
at.  fior'">»V«  2Lp/^:^mity.  IH.  u.  Sk^I*:  mi>v»;:i,:y  oin.p^s 
and  li.wL-r  ttilnJ  cost.  taJ:ini; into. -icUHiJ^l  5;tiiar.til.cl.^f;y.  v 

cinfn««i.  Othrr  f«aors  '  incIoUt  -MSitr.  lJ.^n,uJjty  .^p 
Uiiiitcran  the  mt  of  those  *vl.o  %vouId  not  |.a*|C  Uch  t-U- 
cible  lor  Ircshnian  adniission.oD.  the  basis  pi  . tlictr  luch 
fchoi^l  record,  fircatcr  UUlihooJ  of  xommuntly^«.5lc;:« 
coupes  l«vio|;  Jicccpted  in  5.!«li5r-«ction  «"d 
Pi.ncr«l  yducation  requiremtntb  for  ^raduJUmo. -jmrt  more 
oppoUuhity  tu  tn/oU  in  b«ccal.iurcati'  dtSri"  nrPSrami 
Itading  djr»<tiy  to  ctnjiloynienL 


Year 

1966 
19l7 

igcs 

1969 
1970 
1971^ 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1378 
1979 
1980 
19B1 
1982 


CommunHy  Cplle^e  Traniler  Students 

Tan  term  ,   

UC-  csuc_ 

3761  ■  ^9'293 
3  702 

3785  26.59G 

4/58  '  -  : 

5,166  29.059 

1 154  '  .  32.516 
7165 

8 193  3?.®B9 

8,002  35,537- 

7123  32,653 

6.392  34.001 

6.153  3».699 

sd9  ao,<?8 

5428  aO.*^ 

f'ttB  30.020 

5.137  "?9:6?< 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  COfcORADO 

_  _Mt_KoGOVSEK.  Jus^  C^hairnian.  I  want  to  thank 

you  for  having  heairings  down  here  in  the  Southwest.  As  a  repre- 
*s§htatiye  of  Colorado  arid  a  of  the  Southwest,.  !  warit  to  cbncur 
with jyou^  when  you  say  that  we  have  significant  and  xinique  prob- 
lems'as  far  as  access,  retention,*  and  so  bri,  as  far  as  the  Hispanics 
are  concerned^  in  ^higher  education.  I  commend  you  for  holding 
these  hearings'  h^re  and  in  Lbs  Angeles.  I  hbpe  to  be  with  you  in 
Chicago  in  ^  couple  of  weeks  and  look  forward  to  the  testimdriy 
that  we  a^^ going  to  hear  this  morning, 

Si^iON.  L^might^a^^  the  qt^exs  h^  are: 

William^/Blakey, 'the  counsel  and  Subcommittee  Staff  Director^  and 
John  Dean,  ■  the  J[^6unsel  for  th    Minority  on  the  subcommittee^^ 
am  pleased  to  add  that  we  have  had  a  good  working  relationship 
hetweeri  the  two  political  j^arties  i^^^ 

It  has  not  been  ohe  of  the  subcommittees  where  we  have  had 
deep  divisibn  betweeri  the_  two  parties.  I  am  pleased  tb  welcbme 
first,  for  -opening"  remarks,*  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Hbustbn.  I  am  welcoming  hirii  alriibst  literally,  since  he  has  been 
/here  4  months,,  I  understand,  at  the  University  of  Houston. 

Dr.  Richard  Van  Hbrn,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here.  I  want 
to  thank  ydU.  He  assured  Us  we^ere  going  to  have  a  good,  bright, 
sunshiny  day  when  we  arrived  in  Houston.  Mr.  Chancellor,  we  are 
Iddkirig  forward  to  that  sun  shine.  Happy  to  have^oU  here^  - 

Mn  Van  Horn.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Simon.  I  understand 
th^  Sun  is  shiriirig  above,  about  20,000  feet,  arid  it  is  brily  a  local 
problem.  , 

.  STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  VAN  HORN,  CHANCELLOR  OF 
UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 

Mr.  Van  Horn.  Even  though  I  have  been  here  only^a  short  time, 
I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Congressman  Simon  and  members  of  the 
committee,  and  the  other  visitors  who  are  Here  this  morning. 

The  University  of  Houston  is  pleased  to  be  ablie  to  host  this  meet- 
ing bf  the  panel.  During  the  very  short  time  I  have  served  as  chan- 
celldr,  I  have  excellerit  dppdrtUriity  tdiearri  abdUt  the  Uni- 

versity of  Houston.  _ 

YdU  probably  lea^  in  the  first  4  months  thaj^  ypu' jearri  in 

the  rest  of  your  career:  The  University  of  Houston  has  become  a 
rriajpr  State  Uriiversi^^  a^^  is  ijl  the^rocess  bf  bi|iri^  recdgriized-as 
a  leader  among  universities  located  in  major  urban  areas. 

We  are  niakirig  cbritribu^^^  iri  liberal  arid  prbfessibrial  educa- 
*tion,  as  well  as  contributions  to  the  knowledge  base^  which  of 
course  suppbrts  all  educ  toward  Jhbse  goals^ 

the  university  is  also  iledicated  to  providing  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  e^ducatibri  bf  Mexi_c^ 

"^Ve,  of  course,  are  located  in  Houston,  and  Houston  is  a  major 
arid  growmg  center  b^f  the  Mexicari-Anie^^^  the 
United  States.  So  we  have  an  unparalled  opportunity  to  serve  Chi- 
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canos  arid  to  serve  the  Nation  through  teaching,  research,  and 
service.  _   ;  

At  present  we  teach  about  1,800  Hispanic  undergraduates  each 
year^  making  the  University  of  Hbustbn_a_ni^pr  source  among  all 
universitie^s  of  Hispanic  B.A.'s.  in  common  with  our  other  gradu- 
ates, abou^tSOperi^^  of  our  Hispanic  aliimni  live  within  a  50-mile 
radios  of  the  campus. 

I  _tho ugh t  I  mis^ht  share  jvith  ypu_  just  a  few  examples  of  dU r 
graduates,  ^avias  Torre,  ©.H.  Glass  of  1975,  is  how  a  prominent  at- 
torney in  Houston.  His  represe^^  Undocumented  cW  in 
Houston  contributed  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Doe  v. 
Piier, 

Arrelardo  Barez,  U.H,  Class  of  1968,  served  as  associate  counsel- 
or, for  Maldef  arid  the^  director  of  the  D.C.  Maldef  office,  where  he 
has  ably  advocated  Hispanic  interests.  _ 

-  Sylvio  Panner,  who  took  her  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Houston  in  197B,  hbw  serves  as  a  professor  in  bur  College  of  Educa- 
tion. -    -   

_  _Q uada  1  u pe  Centanias?  ILH.  doc t orate_  in  1 97 3 ,  _seryes  t he  _u niyej> 
sity  as  assistant  provost,  and  is  very  active  in  a  number  of  projects 
in  the  Hpu^ton  comm^^^  

The  list  could  continue.  We  take  great  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of^pur  Mexican   / 

The  university  has  able  and  accomplished  Hispanic  faculty.  Our 
Spanish  DepartjTient's  record  of  Latino  ^  publishing  Js  UneqUaled. 
Both  Revista  Ghicano  Requena  [phonetic]  and  Arte  Provicib  Press 
[phdrietic]  are  publishing  the  beft  of  Latino  fiction  arid  scholarship, 
under  the  editorial  guidance  of  Prof.  Nicholas  Conales. 

Our  Mexican-American  Studies  program  has  sponsored  key  re^ 
Search  conferences.  A_  University  of  Hbustbn  admihistratiye  staff 
//member  serves  as-State  president  of  the  Texas  Association  for  Chi- 
canos  in  Higher  ESucatibn.  _ Prbf.  Michael  Ohyas^  who  of  cbur_se_ is 
here  with  us. today,  and  whose  institute  is  coordinating  these  hear- 
ings, was  chbsen_  tb  chair  a  task  force  on  Hispanic  Educatk^h  for 
the  Ford  Foundation.         ,  f 
_  I  wpyjld  briefly:  like  to  sha^         univers^^^^^      views  ana  so rri^ 
my  views  on  appropriate  kinds  of  institutional  commitments  and 
responsibilities.  As  Congressmah  Sirridri  has  already  noted,  the  evi-^ 
dence  suggests  that  it  will  continue  to  be  difficult  to  find  Hispanic' 
.  faculty  members,  and  to  find  arid  encourage  Hispanic  students: 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  I  think  is  likely  to  go  away  in  the  imr 
mediate  future.  As  n^ted  again,  last  year  fewer  than  1  percent  of 
all  new  dbctbrates  went  tb  Hispah^^^  lbbk_at  areas 

such  as  engineering  or  natural  sciences,  the  situation  is  far  less  ^n- 
cburaging.    _ 

Qur  universities,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  are  likely 
to  face  stable  en^  the  future  and  so  the  bope  that^a 

great  deal  will  happen  is  very  low  unless  universities  change  their^ 
own  pribrities. 

I  think  that  is  a  key  issue.  I  think  there  are  mari^  _wa^  that  bn.e 
can  help  the  problem.  But  if  you  really  want  to  change  universi- 
tieSi  the  universities  thjmse_^       have  to^hangg^  their  Jown 
ities.  That  is  probably  an  essential  requirement^before  any  substan- 
tial prbgress  will  bccur. 
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_  I  \youid  like>td  suggest  that  universities  should  place  emphasis 
on  doing  a  better  Job  than  they  have  in  the  past  m  attracting  Mexi-' 
can-Arnericans  jntb  the  high  demand  and  high  impact  areas  of  t&e 
educational  system,  areas  such  as  engineering,  physical  arid  riiath- 
eriiatical  sderices,  busine^^  variety  of  other  areas. 

Now,  I  don't  w-ant  to  suggest  that  areas  such  as  education  or 
P^jprs  in  HLspariic  literature  ar^^^  important.  I  think  they  are 
important,  and  i  thinjc  we^wiiL  have  a  number  of  Hispanic  students 
^hp  go  into  thote  ari^^^  But  I  think  the  university  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  ittidents  also  get  into  those  areas  which  are  in  the 
greatest  demand  at  the  present  time  in  society^  because  those  are 
the  areas  where  Hispanics  will  have  the  greatest  impact  and  the 
greatest  visibility. 

If  we  are  to  be  effective,  in  providing  better  access  for  Hispanics 
in  these  areas,  we  certainly  need  cdmriiUriity  support.  _We_need  an 
actiye  recruiting  program.  We  don't  want  universities  simply  to  sit 
back  and  say,  well,  anybody  who  shows  Up  arid  who  meets  bur 
standards  is  welcome  to  apply.  We  obviously  have  to  go  out  and  do 
active  recruiting. 

,  Arid^  HriaUy,  I  believe  _uni  an  internal  support 

system.  1  find  it  rather  embarrassing  that  we  are  in  the  situation 
where  we  provide  a  jgreat  deal  of_sUpport  for  bur  student  athletes — 
and  I  understand  why  that  is  important— I  mean  that  by  academic 
supPPi't;  we  prdy^^^^  do  provide  aca- 

demic support;  We  are  very  concerned  about  the  academic  progress 
of  our  student  athletes,  arid  I  thirik  that  Js  good  and  I  commend 
that.  But  I  think  we  should  be  eQually  concerned  about  providing 
support  for  those  mindrity  grdUps  that  have  more  than  a  nbrmal 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  and  in  doing  well  in  the  university  envi- 
ronment. 

We  ought  to  be  providing  the  same  kinds  of  counseling,  and  mon- 
itoring, and  followup  to  them  that  we  do  td  athletes,  I  thirik  thatjs 
in?pbrtarit  if  we  expect  miribrity  grbups  to  perform  well  in  the  in- 
stitution. _ 

We  need  Hispariic_^  s^^^  administrators 
throughout  the  university.  We  need  them  primarily  for  the  abili- 
ties that  they  will  bririg  td  Us,  I^Ut  we  also  need  them  tb  serve  as 
role  models,  if  we  expect  to  have  a  substantial  Hispanic  student 
^  population. 

'  Now,  the  decision  to  hire  people  is  decentralized  in  a  university, 
as  you  weU  know,  but  the  adriiiriistratidri  cari  do  a  great  deal  tb  in- 
nUence  the  hiring  process.  We  can  state  a  process,  and  we  can 
make  sure  that  that  jjrocess  is  indeed  fdlldwed.  Arid  we  warit  a 
PTPC^^ss  that  j5laces  sp^^  on  identifying  Hispanics,  and 

that  insures  that  Hispanics  are  treated  with  complete  fairriess. 

Our  ridrriial  hiring  processe  in  a  national 
journal,  or  when  we  use  our  network  of  friends,  obviously  does  not 
identify  a  large  riUriiber  df  Hispariic  candidates,  so  I  think  we  have 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  extra  effort  must  go  into  that  identi- 
fication, and  that  is  sdmethirig  the  adriiiriistratidri  can  dp.  

^_  We  canlt  simply  argue  that  because  hiring  is  decentralized,  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do:  We  also  can  provide  strdrig  iriceritives.  For 
exariiple,  we  can  pix^y  are  available  to  de- 

partments that  are  successful  in  hiring  Hispanic  candidates. 
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I  don't  personally  believe  that  you  punish  people  for  hot  doing 
thinp^  I  believe  that  you  reward  them  for  takifi§  action  which  you 
beUeve  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  university  and  with 
the  needs  of  the  Nation;" 

iSo  I  am  saying  we^  re§Lly  SMd  to  depart  from  business  ^^^^ 
and  we need  to  place  some  emphasis  on  these  issues.  If  we  are  to  be 
successful  in  jecruitirig  Jfaculty  members,  we  should  really  place 
primary  emphasis  ,  on  bringing  Hispanics  into  our  graduate  pro- 
grams. 

It  doesn't  do  much  good  to  make  pronouncements  that  univerai- 
ties  should  hire  Hispanic  faculty  members  if  Hispanic  faculty  mem- 
bers do  not  exist  in  areas  where  we  hire,  and  in  the  schools  from 
which  we  hire.  As^  research  unlverai  don't  hire  students 

from  all  the  universities  in  the  N^atibn;  :We_hire_s_tu^dents  frbm^ 
research  universities.  And  50  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not 
pnly^get  Hispanic  student!  jji^  we^get 
them  into  graduate  programs  in  m^or  research  universities  where 
ptb^r  i^^or  re^^  will  tend  to  look  for  faculty,  arid 

where  they  tend  to  hire  faculty. 

This  demographic  challenge  for  the -University  of  Houston  is 
clear.  The  Houston  Ihdep)ehdent  School  District  has  4D-percent  His- 
panic students  in  first-grade.  I  am  told  that  statewide  the  number^ 
is  similar  or  higher.  Higher  educatidh  must  meet  this  challenge  if" 

it  is  to  nieet  its  obligations  to  society.   -  - 

_  In  cdhsidering  jJrbgTfi^  already  made^ahd  Qur^ossibili^ 

ties  for  the  future,  I  am  confident  due  to  Houston's  proximity  to 
MixicPi  pur  merest,  yet^  relative^  record  in  atjracting^^a^^ 

graduating — obviously  graduating  is  the  key — Hispanic  students, 
and  our  recbgnit iqri  of  our  responsibilities  to  provide  aii  e ffec t ive 
program  of  bringing  Hispanics  into  the  university  in  all  areas  will 
allow  us  to  address  the  real  and  serious  problems  that  exist. 

Clearly  we  welcome  any  support  the  Federal  Gdverhment  may 
choose  to  give.  For  example,  fellowships  for  Hispanic  graduate  stu- 
dents are  of  great  help.  That  enables  us  to  hire  Hispanic,  facu^ 
members  once  the  students  graduate  and  Hispanic  faculty^  mem- 
bers _are  very  helpf^^  encouraging  Hispai^ic  undergrad- 
uates to  attend  the  university. 

I  hppe  that  these  hearings  will  provide  ybii  with  helpful  testimo- 
ny and  concrete  ideas  for  legislative  action.  On  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  I  arii  pleased  to  give  you  our  strong  commit- 
ment to  addr^  these  important  problems  that  face  the  Nation. 
Thank^ou.     -    • 

Mr.  Simon.  I  thank  ybu,  _And_  if  lean  just,  make 
vation,  usually  when  we  have  a  hearing  like  this  and  the  chancels 
Ibr  the  president  welcojnes  us,  we_hayea_  little  fro  good 
warm  words  of  welcome,  but  no  substance,  i  appreciate  your 
ha^arig  sbmething  significant  to  say. 

Second,  it  is  good  to  have  someone  with  a  good  Dutch  name  like 
VariHorn  being  sensitive  to  the  Hispanic  problem.  You  talk  about 
1,8Q0  Hispanic  students.  Are  these  full-time  students  or  full-  and 
part-time?    _        _  _  _ 

Mr,  _Van  HqM^  That  isJfiiU  and_part-ti^^    If  ybu  tned  to  prb^^^ 
a  fuii-time  equivalent,  that  would  probably  be  about  1,306  equiva- 
lent full-time  students. 
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Mr.  SiMON.^And  that  would  beout  of  how  many  students? 
Mr^  Van  Horn^^  We  have  31,000  headcount  and  about  24,000  full- 
time  equivalent  students: 

_  Mr._SmpN.  I  am  because  obviously  you 

do  a  much  above  average  job  here  at  the  University  of  Houston, 
b'^t^iri  ydUr  faculty^  have  what  percentage  of  your  faculty  would  be 
Hispanic,  could  you  guess? 

Mr.  Van  Horn.  It  is  very  small.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number 
but  it  certainly  is  very  small.  * 
-  Mr.  Simon.  You  also  refer  to  the  Houston  Independent  School 
District.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Texas  terminology.  Is  this  the 
the  public  school  district?         _  _  _   

Mr.  Van  HbRN._Yes  it  ife  the  Houston  City  School  District. 
'    Mr.  Simon,  it  js  independent  from  the  county  school?  OK.  Now, 
you  say  uniyersitL^^  haxe_to_chah^e  their  and  I  agree. 

You  mentioned  one  possibility,;  the  fellowships.  The -question,  we 
have  to  ask  dU  rselves:  Is  ther  e  a  practical  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, not  with  a  whip  or  a  muscle,  but  perhaps  with  a  carrot  ixu 
some  way  to  induce  Universities  to  change  their  priorities  in  this" 
area? 

Mr.  Van  Horn.  Well,  funding  is  always  a  strong  priority.  I  thijik 
programs  which  provide  graduate  fellowships  to  minority  students 
are  extremely^helpful.  They  give  us,  apart  from  the  funding  that  is 
provided^  a  vehicle  to  go_out  to  the  Hispanic  community  and  say 
that  there  are  special  programs^  We  do  have  fellowship  programs 
that  would  apply^,S|3eci_fica^         His  panic  students.  _ 

i3ne  of  the  problems  that  you  have  at  the  graduate  lev^l  is  that 
students  come  put  of  their  ui^dergra,^  _  They,  have 

never  thought  about  going  to  graduate  school,  and  therefore,  they 
ddn*t  take  the  right  set  of  coU  they  find  it  very  difficult  then  to 
go  to  graduate  school,  particularly  If  you  want  to  go  into  science  ox 
engineering.  But  it  is  also  equally  trUe  in  business,  law,  or  in  medi- 
cine. Clearly^  in  all  those  areas  you  have  to  give  some  thought 
during  your  undergraduate  career  that  you  want  to  go  to  graduate 
school. 

And  so  I.  think  if  there  were  programs  for  Hispanic  students, 
^h\^t  yoM  cbUld  then  £0  to  students  starting  at  th  level,  or 

sometimes  even  at  the  sophomore  level  in  undergraduate  schools, 
and  try  to  ehcoUrnge  those  st^^^  think  about  graduate  pro- 

grams and  to  get  the  right  preparation, 

I  think  universities  can  do  yorrie  other  things.  For  example,  I 
would  likeltp  see  the  University  of  Houston  run  a  summer  institute 
for  undergraduate  studepts,  and  try  to  bring  in  irnod  Hispanic  Un- 
dergrarliiate  s^  careers.  I  think 

there  are  ;^  whole  variety  of  things  that  can  be  done. 

And  certain ly  Federal  funding  for  ahy_  of  those  pr(^  could 
be  very  helpful.  I  think  we  should  do  them  whether  or  not  ther^e  is 
Federal  funding.  But  if  there  is  Federal  funding,  we  caii  certainly 
do  more. 

Mr.  Simon.  And  the  reality  is  that  if  there  would  be  Federal 
funding,, even  on  a  rnodest  f'  'f^,  it  mi^ht  induce  some  schools  that 
are  not  as  forward  looking       ours  is  to  be  doing  snrne  thingis. 

Mr.  V -\N_H^m_N-  5^^^^  ^  are  duitelrig^ht.  Even  a  modest 

level  of  funding  would  encourage  people  to  begin  putting  these 
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Idnds  of  programs  together.  And  of  course  these  programs  do  exist, 
but  I  think  much  more  widespread  ^vailabHity  of  the  programs 
would  be  helpful. 
Mr;  Simon.  Mr.  Kogovsek?  _  .  - 

Mr.  Kogovsek.  Thank  ybu^Mr.- Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Van- 
Horn,  for  your  nice  welcome  this  morning.  In  spite  of  what  the 
chairman  says,  the  weather  here  is  a  Ibt  nicer  here  thsiri  it  was  in 
Colorado.  »  ^ 

Let  me  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  Where  do  yba  go,  where 
does  the  University  of  Houston  go,  or  other  4-year  colleges  or  2- 
year  colleges  in  Texas,  where  do  you  specifically  look  if  you  are 
trying  to  recruit  Chicano  professors,  doctors,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Van  Horn.  Well,  we  look  primarily  to  other— the  class  of 
schools  known  as  research  universitiesln  the  United  States,  in  the 
local  area,  that  would  clearly  iiaclude  Rice,  the  University  of  Texas, 
^nd  certainly  you  can  go  around  the  country  to  everywhere  from 
the _  Berkeley s  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  Harvard  and  Yale; 
that  group  of  several  hundred  univeraities  in  the  United'  States 
that  would  be  viewed  as  significant  research  universities. 

Most  of  our  faculty  members^come  from  those  univeraities. 

Mr.  KoGOvsEk.  And  I  would  assume  that  as  far  as  getting  the 
number  of  Chicane  faculty  members  on  boardv'^that  they  are  not 
there  right  how.  You  are  abt  finding  enbugh  to  db  the  job  that  you 
would  like  to  do,  at  least  as  far  as  bringing  Chicahds  on  board. 

Mr.  Van  Horn.  That  is  absolutely  right.  Even  in  those  universi- 
ties where  there  is  a  substantial  Chicano  Undergraduate  pdpula- 
tibh,  the  number  bf  students  who  go  on  into  graduate  study  is,  as 
has  been  noted  several  times,  very  small.  So  we  are  not  getting  stu- 
dents intb  graduate  programs;  and  unless  you  get  students  into 
graduate  programs  and  in  the  significant  research  universities, 
they  are  simply  not  in  that  faculty  pool. 

Mr.  Kogovsek.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  problem  starts  even  at 
Ibwei  grades  than  that:  Primary,  secondary,  and  high  school  and 
the '  tremendous  dropout  rate  that  we  have  as  far  as  the  Chicano 
pbpulatibri  is  cbhcerhed. 

Is  there — should  there  be— 'it  is  obvious  that  there  should  be  and 
I  don't  know  if  it  can  be  dbne,  more  contact  between  higher  educa- 
tion and  primary  and  secondary,  at  least  on  the  administration 
level,  to  let  primary  and  secbndary  schools  throughoat  the  South- 
west know  what  they  are  doing  wrong,  possibly,  as;  far  as  being 
able  to  bring  the  students  up.  Dr  is  that  something  that  should  be 
left  at  the  local  level? 

_  Mr_.  Van  Horn.  No;  I  think  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  con- 
tact and  we,  partly  because  of  our  school  of  education  and  partly 
because  of  bur  interest  in  the  area,  have  substantial  contact,  both 
with  the  Houston  Independent  School  District  and  with  region  4, 
which  is  the  amalgamatibn  bf  the!  school  districts  in  this  area  and 
in  the  county.  So  I  think  the  contact  is  there.- We  are  trying  in  a 
yarietj^  of  ways  tb  get  the  message  through.  We  have  in  bur  long-' 
range  plans,  as^we  change  our  admission  standards,  we  are  |)utting 
a_specificaJioh  in  on  th^  kinds  of  courses  that  we  w^  to 
take  in  high  school  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Hdiistbri. 
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__Part_ly  we  are  doing  that  because  we  think  if  the  students  have 
those  courses,  it  is  really  better  for  them  when  they  arrive_at_the 
uriversity,  but  the  main  idea  of  putting  in  that  kiad  of  a  standard 
is  that  we  want  to  try  to  get  a  message  ddwii  to  students  jri  hijh 
school  _that_  it  is  important  that  you  take  these  courses;  that  you 
need  the  mathematics;  that  you  need  the  English. 
_  And_  if  students  dbn'^^  those  courses  in  high  school,  and  we 
all  know  there  are  problems  with  high  school  curriculum  planning, 
then  they  have  a  very  difficult  time  when  they  reach  college;  and 

many  of  them  grow  discouraged  and  don't  go  on  to  college.   

Mr.  KjoGoysEK.  If  you  got  to  make  a  recommendation  to  this  com- 
mittee, to  the  full  committee,  as  we  discuss  reauthdrizatibri— and  I 
don't  want  to  give  you  the  impressibn  that  we  all  think  we  have 
the  anawers  back  in  Washington,  just  tell  us  what  to  db^  and  we 
will  dcyt--but  if  there  was  bne  thing  that  you  would  recommend  to 
the  corninittee  as  we  deal  with  this  problem  of  Hisp^ariics  in  higher 
^Mcatiohj^  it  be,  as  we  prepare  to  reauthorize  the 

Higher  Education  Act? 

Mr.  Vaj^  Hokn^^  is  a  very  complex  question.  I  woul^ 

have  to  answer  that  i  think  programs  which  would  encourage  His^ 
panic  students  to  go  intol  graduate  prbg^  but  particularly  grad- 
uate programs  in  areas  that  are  somewhat  J5ut  of  the  mainstrefim, 
the  engineering  and  the  science  Mnis  of  area^^  that  I  think  that  is 
the  most  severe  longrun  problem  that  faces  the  university. 

I  think  if  we  had  _mbre_  Hisjjahic  faculty  members— for  example, 
if  the  University  of  Houston  had  30  percent  Hispanic  feculty  mem- 
bers, I  believe  we  wbUld  probably  have_a_much_lArge_r  ^^^^ 
dent  population,  rather  than  the  6-percent  Hispanic  students  that 

we  now  have.   

I  don't  know  what  we  would  have.  We  might  have  20  percent  or 
we  might  have  30  percent  Hispanic  students,_but  J  J:uess_I  am  cph- 
yinced  that  if  we  had  more  Hispanic  faculty  members,  many  of  our 
problems  of  attracting  Hispanic  students  '^vould  disappear. 
_  Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  ybu  very  much  for  your  testimony^  and  for 
your  leadership.  It  is  a  pleasure  ta  be  on  ydUr  campus.  In  that  cdri- 
nectibn  ybu  mentioned,  Michael  Oliyas,  who  ha^  been  very  helpful 
to  us  and  we  want  to  acknowledge  this  and  express  to  you  dUr  ap- 
preciation fdr  his  help  in  this  ar  

Mr.  Van  Horn.  We  are  delighted  he  is  here:  Thank  you.^ 
Mr.  Simon.  Next  we  a^^^  but  I  think 

one  of  the  panel  members  is  still  fogged  jout  of  Houston  as  of  right 
now.  Dr.  Laura  Cavazds,  the  presijieht  of  Texas  Tech_UnJyersit^  at 
Lubbock;  alsb,  I  don't  think  the  president  of  Pan-American  Univer- 
sity is  here  yet. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LAURD  CIAVAZOS,  PRESIDENT,  TEXAS  TECH 
UNIVERSITY  AT  LUBBOCK 

'Mr.  Simon.  Dr.  Cavazos,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have- you  here. 
And  if  I  can  add  a  personal  note  abbut_Texas  Tech^  the  first  book:  I 
wrote  was  a  biography  of  ah  abolitionist  editor  wha  became  the 
first  martyr  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  United  S_tate_s_  by  the 
name  bf  Eliiah  Lby^'oy.  And  for  reasons  I  do  not  understand,  his 
papers  are  at  your  library. 
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Dr.  Cavazos.  The  Southwest  collection. 

Mr.  Simon.  That  is  right.  And  I  have  taken  advantage  of  your 
library,  at  _least_pf  the  microfilm  ffdm  your  library,  in  doing  re- 
search for  that  book.  So  I  thank  whoever  is  responsible  _and  I  am 
sure  it  must  have  beeri^  m^^^  before  you  were  president,  even 
though  !  would  like  to  give  you  credit  for  that.   

Dr.  Cavazos^  I  would  Uke  to  take  credit  for  that,  but  we  have  a 
marvelous  archive  system  th^re  and  we  have  all  the  j)apers  of  the 
grea_t  ranches  of  the  Southwest  arid  many  of  these  others:  We  are 
delighted  to  be  here.  If  you  wanted  sunshine,  sir,  we  could  have 
met  in  Lubbock^  _  _    _  ,_  _  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  panel,  I  certainly  am  privilej:ed 
to  be  here  today  with  you  arid  to  express,  certainly,  our  _great  con- 
cern at  Texas  Tech  University  and  the  health  science  center  with 
the  prbblem_gf_nuribrity  access 

I  myself,  as  a  Hispanic,  certainly  have  a  tremendpus:pe_rsb]^^^ 
terest  in  thii  issue.  Now,  the  key  question  you  asked  today  relates 
to  major  disincentives  of  Hispanic  students  to  enter  and  complete 
postsec^ondary  education. 

Mr.  Simon.  Incidentally,  let  me  just  add  for  you  and  for  the  other 
witnesses:  _We_  will  enter  ydUr  complete-statements  in  the  record  so 
as  you  go  through,  if  you  want  to  wander  afield,  feel  free.  The  full 
statement  wi]l  be  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Cavazos.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  submitted  a  full  statement  relative 
to  all  of  this.  _I_  will  present  about  a  5-minute  abbreviation  of  that 
and  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you.  might  ask. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Cavazos:  Now,  the  key,  I  think,  frankly,  to  part  of  this  is 
trying  Jb  tap  the  Hijpanic  leadership.  The  leadership  is  available, 
although  few  in  numbers.  Eole  models  are  increasing  today.  His^ 
panics  _listen_  to  Hispariics.  Yet  our  Government  leaders^  somehov/ 
sometimes  appear  a  bit  reluctant  in  almost  every. field— and ^ 
just  picking  bri  education— to  call  upon  strong  core  leadership  that 
is  available.  _     , 

_Certairily  bilingual  education  programs  are  critical  to  education 
There  must  also,  of  course,  be  econbmic  encbulragemerit  tb^s^^^ 
who  seek  higher  education.  There  is  a  great  need  for  academic  as- 
sistance 

But  the  key  to  providing  more  and  better  education  for  millions 
of  Hispanics  is  a  public  education  program,  to  persua^^^ 
adults,  parents,  all  adults,  of  the  value  of  education;  and  it  is  to 
this  Nation's  advantage  to  understand  such  aprbgram. 

Our  first,  second,  third,  fifth— i  am  a  sixth  generation  Texaii— 
citizens  of  Hispanic  origin^  must  yhderstand  tbe^^A 
that  the  citizens  contribute  to  and  partake  of  the  wealth  of  this, 
country  and  that  educatibn  allows  them  tb  cbritribute  more  and  to 
partake  more  fully.  —  ' 

With  fewer  than  half  bf  bur  Hispanics  hbld^  a  high  school  di- 
ploma— that  is  a- national  figure  and  I  think  it  is  a  national 
shame — the  pool  frbm_  which  cbllege  and  University  students  can 
come  is  greatly  reduced.  When  fewer  than  8  percent  of  bur  current 
Hispanic  high  schbbl  stude^^^  any  interest  at  all  in  further 

education^that  pool  is  shrinking. 
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pur  Xexas  Tech  counselors  find  that  minority  disincentives  for 
Hispanic  students  to  Cdrriplete  their  education  includes  financial, 
personal,  an^^^  obstacles.  Congress  and  others- have  ad- 

dressed financial  and  academic  obstacles,  arid  I  reallj:  believe  with 
some  success,  sir.  But  the  personal  problems  for  the  most  part  are 
left  untouched, 

_A^dng  those  are_a^lack_bf  motivation,  or  a  lack  of  understanding 
gf  the  personal  commitment  required  to  achieve  academic  success. 
-  Some  of  this  lack  may  ste^  family  disinterest  in  or  unfamit 

iarity  with  education.  Counselors  often  see  students  who  have  low 
self-esteem,  which  may  interfere  with  riibtivation.  That  is  the  key 
pf  bbleni  that  we  see  among  students. 

It  is  here,  addressing  these  pefsdrial  problems^  jthat  I  really  be- 
lieve Hispanic  leaders  acr  the' Nation— and  there  are  many  who 
are  well  qualified,  although, a  handful— they  qari  turn  arid  try  to 
help  rearrange  this  problemj  it  is  they  who  understand  the  people 
you  are  trying  to  reach,  and  who  are  understood  by  thole  people 
sir,  ^  _•  _  _  r-  » 

I  bring  this  up  because  I  have  been  associated  with  these  H^- 
panic  leaders  and  I  keep  hearing  the  question:  Why  aren't  we  in- 
volved? Why_  doesn't  someone  ask  us?  And  among  this  core  of  lead- 
ers, I  also  speak  and  speak  out  at  evei^  bpporturiity  we  have  re- 
garding the  problem  of  higher  education;  I  have  probably  made  30 
speeches  in  this  State  in  the  last  4  years,  relative  to  this  problem 

Itself.   .  

But  these  opportunities  can  be  increased  by  you  who  are  trying 
to  solve— arid  we  de^  appreciate  your  efforts— the  massive  edu- 
cational problems  prese  ted  to  us.  And  certainly  we  are  going  now 
through  the  greatest  iriirinigratibri  that  this  country  has  seen  since 
the  Eurbpean  influx  of  the  iSth  century! 

_i  urge  you  to  consider,  therefore,  this  resburce  bf  people,  these 
Hispariic  leaders,  few  in  number  though,  who  can  study  the  prob- 
lem. • 

I  would  further, s^  that  any  reduction  in  financial  aid 

programs  would  severely  reduce  the  number  of  riiiribrity  students 
who  could  avail  themselyes  bf  pbstsecbhdary  educational  opportuni- 
ty. At  the  undergraduate  level,  particularly  at  the  entry  fevel,_the 
financial  aid  for  minority  students  shbuld  come  primarily  from 
scholarships  and  grants.  At  the  graduate  level,  granfe  and  studerit 
loan^programs  greatly  ericdUrage  riiiribrity _stud_erits.  Financial  em- 
phasis of  special  prbgrams  for  minority  students  should  go  to4diidse 
programs  which  help  students  dvefcdme  secj^ndjpiguage  difficul- 
ties, which  cdritrib^^  to  bicultural  understanding,  which  provide 
special  help  needed  in  study  and_  test-takirig  skills,  arid  which  cbn^ 
tribute  to  greater  Hispanic  uriderstariding  of  the  value  in  setting 
long-range  educational  goals. 

Within  higher  educatidn  iristitutioris  it  isevident  that  more  His- 
Panics  have  an  inter^t  in  vocational  programs  of  2-year  colleges 
than  they  do  in  the  academically^  drierited  4-yMr  iristitutibns.  Our 
figures  iridicate  _t_hat_  at  Tex^^  we  graduate  about  half  as 
many  Hispanics  as  come  to  us  as  freshmen;  yet  these  are  riot  rieces- 
s?irily  the^  sarile  students^  ,  

__  Texas  Te^ch  has  strived  to  be^  school  easy  to  enter,  yet  academi- 
cally difficult  to.  leave.  Acaderiiic  staridards  then  are  a  factor  in  at- 
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tritiori.  From  the  ffieshman  to  sophomore  year,  we  lose  about  two- 
thirds  of  bur  Hispanics.  We  then  gain_throu|;h  transfer  students  at 
the  junior  level.  Still  there  is  an  overall  loss  of  about  half  the  His- 
panics.    _    \    '  _  _   .  _  _^  

Texas  Tech  University-  has  an  enrollment  of  23,-700,  Of  that 
number,  4.8  percent  are  Hispanici  some  imjiroyeme^^^^^  over  the  2.7^ 
percent  that  we  had  5  years  ago  in  our  Hispanic  enrollipent 

We  have  worked  hard  to  attract  studente  into  our  ar^^^  We  have 
worked  very  diligently  to  provide— to  persuade  banks  locally  to 
participate  in  student-guaranteed  loans,  and  we  have  had  some  suc- 
cess. .  .  «  1. 
'  liispanic  "students,  however,_pften_come  from  fam 
credit  history,  arid  with  some  bias  against  long-term  commitment; 
therefore,  rinancjial  grants  arid  schol_ars^^^     are  es^ecially^helpfuL 

While  wdrk-sttidy  programs;  are  vdiuable  for  a  great  number  of 
students,  many  minority  students  riMd  tj)  spend  mos^^^ 
demic  pursuit,  and  should  not  be  encouraged  to  be  out  looking  for 
jobs^  trying  to  make  ends  riieet.   ;  .  , 

The  major  disincentives  for  -Hispanic  students  include  financial, 
personal,  and  academic  o1bstacles,_a_rid  some^^^^       a  cdmbination  pf^ 
the|e.  Amorig^the  personal  obstacles  is  a  lack  of  motivation,  br  a- 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  persbrial  cdmmitmerit  required  for 
acadeiriic  success.  - 

\  Some  of  thia  lack  may  steni  frbrii  family  dis^ 
unfamiliar  with  educatioft.  Counselors  often  see  students  who  have 
low  self-esteem^  which  may  iriterfere  wit.h_mbtiv^^        Only  12.per: 
cent  of  Tiexas  Hispanic  high  school  juniors  took  the  SAT  in  1980, 
and  only  8  percent  showed  ariy  interest  at  all  iri  going  on  to  higher 

education.       -         —  _  _  /  i_ 

Within  the  Tbxas  Tech  college  bf  education,  there  are  about 
1,400  undergraduates^  but  on|y  6  percent  of  these  within/ our  col- 
lege of  educatibn''  are  Hispanic.  Teaching  appears  not/  to  be  a 
career  popiijar  among  Hispanics.  This  might  be  due  iin  part  tb  a 
lack  of  role  models  in  the  public  schools,  or  a  lack  of  inspiration 
from  families.  *  '    -         .  ^, 

Because  of  Federal  fund_Sj_bur  cbUege  o^^  pravide  a 

special  tutoring  and  assistance  for  Hispanics  in  freshman  and  sbph- 
omore  English,  and  help  with  test-taking  skills  a^  well;     -  _  ^ 

The  most  difficult  test  for  those  students  to  pass  in  the  future 
might  well  be  the  entry:toHteachiriJ[  test  required  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year.  This^  anticipated  difficulty  likely  relates,  nbt_ to  in- 
competence^ but  mbre  tp_a  bias  within  the  test,  which  many^educa- 
tors  see  as  favoring  students  from  an  Anglo  rather  than  a  Hispanic 
culture.  _    _  _ 

Each  of  the  questions  addressed  today  are  of  great  colrisequerice 
to  the  education,  of  minorities  in  this  land.  In  regard  to  financial 
aiS  {jrx^grams,  i  come  with  no  major  recbmmendatibris  for  revision. 
I  think  ybu  are  _dbirig_a  grand  job.     .  __  ,  . 

I  do  recommend  again^  however,  that  this  committee  Jbo^ 
ously  at  the  pmissibri  bf  Hispanic  leadership  in.  the  search  for  edu- 
cational solutions  for  liVz  million  AmericanA._Tbignpr^^ 
(Xualified  leadership  pool  is  to  ignore 'the  key,  i  believe,  to  part  of 
our  solution. 
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Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  whatever 
Questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  SiMON:  If  I  may  specifically  ask  about  your  final  sentence 
there:  This  cpmmittee  should  look  seriously  at  the  omission  of  His- 
panic leadership  iruthe  search  for  educational  solutions  for  14% 
millibn  AmeHcans.  HpW  do  we  pull  in  that  Hispanic  leadership?-  - 
Dr  Cavazos.  Well,  I  think  part  of  the  problem  is_that  first  of  all 
you  are  deMin&  with  a  small  number,  and  we  all  agree  to  that  And/ 
hopefully  one  of  these  days  that  number  will  become  a  little  bit 

larger.   v  _____/ 

But  there  are-^of  course,  there  is.  a  lot  of  good  leadership^ut 
there  among  the  H^^  in  the  colleges  and  universities,.^^  well 

as  in  the  independent  school  districts  and  other  areas,  jparticularly 
here  in  Texas  and  California,  the  border  States,  in  your/State,  sir, 
Colorado.  There  ar^  excellent  people.  I  would  hope  that/the  Federal 
Gqvernment  w^^  to  some  of  these  people  for  advice,  and  for 

guidance  of  the  overall  problem.  .   / 

The  reason  I  s_ay_  that  is  because  to  me,  tiSe  solution  of  the  Hisr. 
panic  problem  ,  of  education,  lies  in  non-Federal  programs,  not  in 
money _Jpured  in  or  other  kinds  of  things,  but  it  Hes  within  our 
own  people.  .  J 

And  by_  _that^  when  you  start  looking  at  a  dropout  rate  of  45  per- 
cent out  of  high  school,  something  has  happened.  Aiid  you  say,  per- 
haps, it  is  ecbribmic,  but  other  people  don't  drop  [out.  There  are 
loans,  there  a.j  jobs,  there  are  other  kinds  of  thiiigs.  And^hink 
that  within  the  Hispanic  community  itself  ther|  has  been— we 
have  not  valued  education,  to  be  perfectly  franks  _  [ 

Npwj  tha_t_is_a  tough  statement  to  make,^  particiiarly  when  you 
consider  that  it^as  the  Spaniards  who  really:  led  t|ie  culture  of  the 
world  in  the  1500's.  But  somehow  along  that  we  4ost  the  value  of 
education  and  keep  saying  to  the  parents  of  IJispanics,  "Keep 
them  _in  school,"  and  that  is  where  your  leadership  must  tome 
from,  sir. 

 Mr.  SiMON._  And  even  symbols— if  I  can  pick  on  you— become  im- 

-portant.  I  noted  the-increase  in  your  school  in  terms  of  total  His- 
panic enrollment^  Do  you  have  any  idea  that  because  someone  of 
the  name  of  Cavazos  is  the  president  of  your  school,  that  has  been 
an  attraction?  \ 

Cavazos:  I  don't- know  that  that  has  been  ajn  attraction,  sir, 
but  it  is  kind  of  a  sad  commentary  when  I  think  iJ>ecame-— the 
first  president  of  a  major  institutidn  in  the  United  States  who  is 
HispaniCj^ to  lead  £^  pre^^^  I 

Gf  course  i  have— we  have  pushed  very,  very-  Hard  on  tr^ning  to 
recruit  students  throughout,  but  to  me  the  key  isn't  the  Hispanic 
part.  ;  _  _  / 

Within  m^  oy^  cpixLm unity  of  Lubl3^^^  we  have;  of  course^  a  very 
serious  problem:  Thirty  percent  of  our — not  fcod^far  from_the  per- 
centages here  in__Ho^^^^  percent  of  our/indet)endent  school 
district  enrollment  is  Hispanic^  and  yet  we  barely  see  5^  6_percent. 

We  had  some  increase  iri_the_past  few  yeairs.  We  have  recruited 
awfully  hari  but  we  have  not  been  able  to' attract  thbse  students. 
The  rest  of  them  I  fear  are  d^^^^  are  compa- 

rable to  Houston's  arid  yet  we  are  rfmost  600  miles  away. 
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Mr:  SiMO>i:  And  are  your  numbers— you  mentibrie^ 
than  half  of  Hisjjanics  holding  high  school  diplomas  and  so  forth— 
are  your  Lubbock  numbers  very  similar  to  the  natmnal  averag^^^^ 

Dr.  Cavazqs.  Very,  very  similar.  We  are  Tneeting  all  those  na- 
tional figures:  Unfortunately,  when  you  look  at  the  national 
ures.  less  than  ?  j^ercent  of  Hispanics  will  graduate  f^om  college, 
less  than  2  percent  of  tfiem  will  graduate  from  professibrial  school 
or  graduate  schbbUso  that  pool  is  very,  very  sm^ll.  "  ^  _ 

When  you  ask  me  the  question,  how  many  Hispanic  faculty  do  I  - 
have?  We  have  a_  facultj/  of  1 JOO  arid  we  hav«  less  than  1  percent 
ori  our  faculty— so  it  is  a  tough  type  thing,    t     r-  i 

And  yet  when  J  say  to  ybU,  turri  to  us  for  leadership,  I  acknowl- 
edge it  is  a  very,  very  small  pool.  ^          ^  '  

Mr.  Simon.  You  alsb  say  here,  ''At  the  undergraduate  level,  par- 
ticularly entry  level,  financial  aid  for.  minority  students  should 
come  primarily  from,  scholarships  arid  gr^  ^^^J^^^^ 
that  we  are  thinking  about  is  making  the  Pell  grant  an  entitle- 
ment, just  as  the  guaranteed  student  Ibari  is  au  entitlement. 

I  gather  you  believe  that  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  directibri_. 

Dr.  Gavazos.  I  think  it  wbuTd.  Part  bf  the  problem,  as  I  pointed 
out  subsequently  in  my  testinTX)ny,  is  that  students  becoming^  in^ 
volved  in  having  to  work  or  in  dbing  bthef  kirids  of  things  to  meet 
these  wbrk-schblarship  sorts  of  things,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
them  and  they  have  to  spend  a  Ibt  bf  tiriie  just  trying  to  stay  m 

schbbL  _  1  ' 

i  wasri^t  bragging  about  that  data.  The.dropbUt  rate  we  have 

withjri  bur  college  is  dreadful:        "   ,    ^  l 

_Mr.  Simon.  If  I  can  just  cbmnierit_there._This  is  riot  only  tor  the  / 
Hispanic  cbmriiUriity,  but  a  great  many  other  students..  The  idea  of  / 
a  great  emphasis  on  college  work-study,^  and  1  a^m  all  for  coritmuing  / 
the  program,  but  .to  expect  all  students  to  be  able  to  finance'their   /  ' 
way  through  college  by  college  work-stud^  js_j_ust  jirirealistic  a^^^^  y 
what  we;libpe--ybU  kridw,  we  are  discouraging  some  students  from  / 

making  ii.   ,^     ^  / 

Ybu  mentibned  ybur  study  of  financial  aid  to  Hispanic  students/ 
We  woild  be  very  much  interested  in  seeing  ^  / 

Dr.yGiAVAZds.  We  will  get'  that  data  as  soon  as  we  finish  that  up, 
'  sin-  /.-         .  .- 

Mr/ Simon.  Gbbd.  -  -    _  _    v.      *  ^ 

Mr:  KoGOVSEK.  When  would  that  be  finished^  Dbctbr?  / 
p/.  CAVAzps.  I  hope  within  the  nex^  couple  of  ::weeks.  You/just 
kind  of  caught  us  at  the  wrong  time.  We  have  ^Qhe  tb  a  tbtalW  new 
sSldent  irifprriia^^^^  and  we  are  not  quite  up  yet.  Wh  will 

have  tiiat  for  you  very  soon,.,_      _   /  J  r  t 

/Mr.  Simon.  That  would  be  great.  Now,  one  final  question  hfefore  1 
yield  to  my  colleagues.  You  mentioned  wbfkmg  with  TRICy  ia  the 
/upward  bburid  prbgrarii.  Do  yop  see  any  changes  in  the  l^W  there 

that  you  would  like  to  see?   _[  /_     ■  -  ._:/ 

Dr.  CavazoS:  No,  that  is^a  very  fine  program.  I  do  hopefrou  keep 
those  in.  We  are  pulling  those  students  upypickirig  then^4ip  v^hen 
they  are  jUriiors  in  high  school  and  we^ill  get  well  over  80  percent 
of  them  into  Texas  Tech  Uriiversity,'^f  they  will  spend  iome  time 
with  us.  / 
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Some  of  them  are^  us  two  sessions.  We  spend  a  Idt^bf  time 
talking  with  the  parents.  There  again,  I  came  . back  to  the  parent 
^  issue.  We  communicate  w^^  many  of  them 

don't  speak  English.  Many  of  the  parents  that  is. 

The  importance  of  w^^^^  think  that  those  are  a 
couple  of  the  best  programs  you  have  got  going  and  I  hope  you  con- 
tinue them,  sir.    ^ 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Kogovsek?    _  _ 

Mr.  KoGbvsEK.  Than  Cliairman.  Dr.  Gavazgs,  thank 

you  for  your  testimony.  Bilingual  education,  especially  in  the  .pri- 
mary and  second^  in  the  short  period  of  time  that  we 
have  had  access  to  bilingual  education  in  the  South wbft^  have  you 
chance  to  notice  any  kind  of  improvement  at  least  as  far  as 
helping  studenta  to  Jbecome  better  prepared  for  higher  educatib 

Dr.  CAVAzbs.  Well  sir,  part  of  my  problem  is  i  have  jonly:  been 
back  in  the  Southwest  4  years.  I  have  been  president  of  the  univer- 
sity for  just  4  years,  so  I  have  not  had  the  personal  kind  of  involve- 
ment in  this.  ^ 
_  _I  do  haye  a  viewpoint  which  I  would  like  to  express^  however.  I 
have  no  data  to  support  whether  we  have  improved.  I  don't  ct)n- 
sider  that  bilingual  education  is  the  solution  to  the  whole  probletn. 
And  oftentimes  people  feel  that  that  is  the  solution.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation of  things.  Bilingual  education— and  I  am  not  qualified  to 
^^y*  ^^*^^''  ^hird  glade  or ^  t  or  the  other  kinds  of 

things;  I  leave  that  to  the  experts— is  a^art  of  it. 

-Economic  assistance  is  ajpiece  of  i_t^  Parental  guidance  is  a  piece 
of  it.  Role  models,  all  of  these  things,  that  is  where  you  will  find 
your  answers.  _______ 

Mr.  KoGOVSEK.  Speaking  of  role  models,  I  appreciate  your  recom- 
mendation and  your  yer^^bo^  I  think  we  have  to  look 
to  these  successful  Mexican  Americans,  Hispanics  who  have  made 
it,  who  have  become, ^  m^  the  city  of  Denver— and  I  don't 
want  to  go  through  the  whole  list  of  successful  politicians  for  in- 
stance that  we 

Is  there  any  way  we  can,  because  politics  is  tied  to  everything,  is 
there  any  y^ay  that  anybocly  has  thought  about  getting  together.the^ 
Tony  Unitas,  the  Enrico  Pena's,  and  the  dozen  other  high-visibility 
^ype  politicjans  tb  m  statement  on  higher  education,  primary  _ 

and  se<K)ndary,  as-far  as  their  people  are  cdricierned?  

Dr.  CAVAzds.  Welk  let  me  reflect  upon  that  a*nrioment  Because  it 
is  a  problem  i  have  thought  an  awful  lot  about  since  Jthese  are  the 
role  mddela  These  the  people  that  I  take  great  pride  in  their 
accomplishments  and  what  they  l^ve  achieved  because  they  have 
an  .education^  Arid  if  people  can  pulf  theSt  together— now,  in  our 
own  State  here,  I  g«t  deeply  concerned  in  Texas,  foj-  example, 
where  we  have  an  illiterate  rate  of  about  22  percent  in  our  popula- 
'    tion,  _  \  _  ^  ,  ^ 

.About  30  percent  of  puf  population  can  Barely  comniunicate 
"  through  the  written  word  or  do  a  mathematical  solutibn^  So  almost 
-SOjDercerit  of  our  citizens  in  this  State  are  marginally  literate. 

We  have  of  course  almost  25  to  30  percent  of  the  total  pbpulation 
of  this  State  of  Texas  as  Hispanic,  It  is  a  young  population.  Their 
median  age  is  ahout  25,  wheseas  it  is  alrridst  30  riatibriwide.  It -is  a 
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population  whereby  almost  ^2^^  of  it  is  below  the  poverty 
line.  There^re  a  lot  of  problems  to  that.  \  _     

Texas  will  grow  rapidly  between  now  and  the  turn  6f  the  cen- 
tury  By  the  turn  of  the~  century,  the  people  we  call  miri^^^^^ 
today,  sir,  in  the  grade  schools  will  be  the  majority.  They  will  be 
the  majority.  .  — ic  ^ 

Now,  carry  that  thouJ[^h  one  step  further  and  thmk  about  the  im- 
'  plications  of  that  statement;  because  those  will  be  the  pepple  that 
Will  be  electing  bur  leaders  arid  therefore  I  say,  what  kind  of  lead- 
ers do  illiterate  people  elect?  And  our  whole  concept  of  Jef^ersdrii- 
an  democracy  is  based  u{>bri  an  informed  electorate.  I  see  it  as  a 
serious  problem.    

And  that  is  why  people— I_dori't  want  to  go  through  the  names  oi 
them— really  some  outstanding  leadership  that  we  have  natipn- 
wide,  I  hope  they  will  move  to  the  forefront  and  speak  up  in  a  clear 
voice  abdiit  this  issue. 

Mr.  KoGOVSEK.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  *  ,   r^  - 

Mr.  SiMON.  If  I  can  just  follow  through  on  your  last  remark.  One 
of  the  things  that  is  a  hidden  plrbblem  in  oiir  society,  that  you  have 
just  touched  upon,  and  it  is  not  really  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bur 
subcommittee,  is  this  whole  questibh  of  adult  illiteracy. 

We  have  23  million  functionally  illiterate  adult  Americans  m 
this  country.  While  we  are  reauthbrizing  this  Higher^^E^^ 
Act,  bne  of  the_things_that  I  have  thought  about  as  a  possibility's 
to  use  the  college  work-study  program  tb_  encourage  some^^ 
universities  like  Texas  Tech  to  say,  "Can't  we  use  this  college 
work-study  to  get  some  of  your  students  working  with  ped^^  ttte 
community  whb  are  functionally  adult  illiterates,  to  see  if  we  cant 
do  something  constructive  to  both  help  thbse  students,  through  col- 
lege and  do  sothething  there?"  Does  that  make  sense  to  you?  ^  . 

JDr.  Cavazos.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  Mr,  Chairman.  And  the 
reason  why,  there  is  bftentimes  hesitancy  among  older  people  to  go 
back  to  that  college  setting  or  that  grade  school  setting.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  them  arid_I  can  Understand  why.  -     -  . 

If  you  can  come  up  with  any  sort  of  mechanism, tb  get— ca 
cdntinuing  educatibri  or  whatever— adult  education  back  into  those 
communities  so  those  people  can  be  taught  in  their  own^comniunij 
'  ties,  I  think  that'  wbuld  be  a  great  start.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  that  issue.  .   

Mr.  Simon.  Good  for  you.  I  hope  you  ^m  that  concern. 

Dr.  Cavazos.  W^  are  working  on  that  oixe.  

Mr.  Simon.  And  when^bu  look  at,  for  example,  our  prison  popu- 
lation, the  majority  of  people  in  our  prisons  today  are  fuhMonally 
iHiterate.  If  we  really  want  to  talk  about  an  anticrime  program, 
let's  move  on  this  problem  of  illiterffl^y.  ^  ,  ^_  , 

Well,  sir,  we\thank  ybu  very  much  for  your  leadership,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. *  \  _  •  C"  

Dr  Cavazos.  Thank  ybu  very,  verx  much.  I  appreciate  what  your 
committee  is  doing  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  If  ypu 
need  any  further  help,  please  call.  May  I  be  excuseci,  sir,  to  return 
to  sunny  west  Texas?  -     ,        ,  >  i  rm 

Mr.  Simon.  You  gb  ri^ht  ahead^back  to  the  sunny  part  of  Texas. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Laurp  Cavazos  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Lauro  F.  Cavazos,  Ph.  D^,  President,  Texas  Tech 
University,  Texas  Tkch  University  Health  Sciences  Center 

Texas  Tech  U niveraity  and  the  Texas  Tech_Univereity  Healtb.  Sciences  Center 
^^**ve  long  jjeen  concerned  access  to  higher  education:  I, 

myself,  take  a  very  person^  interest  in  th^   ^  

__  ?_  ani  confident  that  the  fe^       programs  >ye  .have.  to  .assure .greater  access  are 
g9<>4:_They  appear  to  be  well  monito                                     persuasive  in  some 
.  mcreases  in  Higher  educatipn  enrollments  among  m inprities,  

The  key  question  you  askjpday,  hp weyer^  relates  to  jn^'oiL disincentives. for.His? 
P^nic  students  to  enter  and  ^mi^^te  a  ppsteecpndary  prpgram.  And  tJbiey  ke v  to  the 
answer  is  the  tapping  of  Hispanic  leadership.  The  leadersh ip  _is_  available.  Bole 
models  are  increasm^.  Hispaiiics  listen  to  Hispanics.  Yet  our  government. leaders 
appear  reluctant  in  almost  every  field,  including ^ucation,  to  call  upon  the  strong 
core,  of  leadership  available^  ^  '   

Certainly  bilingual  education  programs  are  critical  to  education.  There _mus.tjbe 
also,  Qf  course,  economic  encouragement  to  students  who  seek_liig:her  education.. 
There  is^a  great  need  for  academic  assistance.  But  the  key  to  providing  more  and 
better  education  for  millions  of  Hispanics  is  a_public  education  program  to  persuade 
Hisp  ahics-is  a  public  education  program  to  persuade  Hispanic  adults — parents^  all 
adultiB— of  the  value  of  education.  And  it  is  to  this  nation^  advantage  to  undertake 
siich  a  program. 

Our  first,  second,  third  aiid  fourth  generation  citizens  of"  Hispanib  origin  must 
come  to  understand  the  American  ^thic  thiat  citizens  contribute  to  and  partake  of 
the  wealth  of  this  <:buhtry  .  .  .  and  that  education  allows  them  to  contribute  more 
arid  partake  more  fiilly.-  - 

With  fewer  than  half  of  our  Hispaiiics  holding  a  higH  school  diploma,  the  pool 
from  which  college  arid  university  students  can  come  is  greaU^  When 
fewer  than  8  percent  of  bur  current  Hispanics  high  school  students  show  any  inter- 
est in  further  educatibh,  the  ix)bl  shrinks  e  _       _  .. 

Our  Te.xa^s  Tech  cbiinsselbr^  find  that  major  disihcehUves  for  Hispanic  to 
complete  their  educatibh  iiidiid^  financial,  personal  and  academic  obstacles.  Con- 
gress and  others  have  addressed  financial  and  academic  obstacles  with  some  success. 
But  the  persona!  problems,  fbr  the  most  part>  are  left  untouched.   

Among  these  are  lack  of  nibtivatibh  or  lack  of  understanding  of  the  pez^nal  com- 
mitment required  to  achieve  academic  success.  £k)me-bf  this  lack  may  stem  from 
family  disinterest  jn  or  uhfaniiliarity  with  isducatibh.  Counselors  often  see  students 
who  have  lDw~selfesteem  which  may  interfere  with  motivation. 

It  is  here,  addressing  th^  personal  problems,  that  Hispanic  leaders  across  this 
nation— and  there  are  many  who  are  well  qualified — can  help  turn  th^  problem 
around,  it  is  they  who  understand  the  people  ybu  are  trying  to  reach  arid  who  are 
understood  by  those  people:  .    _      _      ...       _  _ 

I  bring  this  up  because  I  have  been  assck:iated  v^th  these  Hispanic  leaders,  arid^  I 
keep  hearing  the  question,  "Why  don't  they  ask  us?  Why  are  We  ribt  irivolved?" 
Among  this  core  of  Leaders,  I  and  others  speak  up  and  speak  biit  whenever  oppbrtu- 
nities.make  it  possible:  But  those  oppdrtunities  can  be  increased  by  ybu  whb  are 
trying:  to_ solve  the  massive,  educational  problem  pr^ented  libw  by  the  Neatest  im- 
migration into,  this  countiy  since  the  European  masses  came  iii  the  19th  century. 

 I_urge^QU_tQ  jxonsider  this  untapped  leadership  resource  as  ybu  prbgress  in  ybur 

study.of  the  |»!oblenx. 

I  wj)uLd.fu.rther  summarize  by  saying  that  any  reduction  in  financial  aid  prbgrams 
would  severely,  reduce,  the.  number  .of  minority  students  whd  could  avail  themselves 
of  postse.coJ^<iary  educational  opportunities.  At  the  undergraduate  level,  particularly 
at  thejentry  leyeL.ilnanciaJ  aid  fiu*.minQrity.  students  should  come  primarily  from 
schplarships  and  granJs^  At  lhe_  graduate. level  grants  and  student  loan  programs 
grjBatly  encpurage  minority  .students,.  Financial  emphasis  on  special  programs  for 
minority  students  should  go  to  thbse  programs  which  help  students  overcome 
secpnd-language  diffi^^  which  CQntnhute.io  i)i-cultural  understandiftg,  which 

prpyide  special  help  needed  in  stud_y^  jmd  test-iakingi  skills^  and.which  contribute  to 
greater  Hispan ic  understanding  of  the  value  imsetting  longyange  educational  goals. 

Within  higher  education  institutions  it  is  evident. that  more  Hispanics  have  an 
interest  in  vocational  programs  of  two^ear  colleges  than. In. the Jtnore.  academically 
oriented  four-year  institutions..  In  _  fexas^  we  haye,_  however,  in itiated  many  pro- 
grams that  work  toward  greater  participatipn  .by  Hispanics^ 

Texas  Tech's  Upward  Bound  PrpgrM  begins  often  with.junions^.in.  high-school, 
helping  them  plan  and  prepare  for  college  entrance.^  O  visit.^redorai- 
riaritly  miribrity  (40  percent  or  more  minority)  high  schools  in  Texas  annually.  We 
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hot  ohlv  hiivt'  a  HispMnie  rorraitt'r  but  Spanish-speaking'  counselors  for  parents,  ^ 

c^uhsffors  encourage  aiul  assist  with  enrollnient._Our  UnUed  Mtxjcan  American" 

Sludunts  voluhteex  to  telephone  Spanish  surnamed_prospective  students  to  encq^^ 

a^;e  them  to  enroll:  Special  Services,  a  new. pro^rivm  called  PASS,  and 

[Ki  rt  inoxU  :i  1  and  col  I  oge  t  u  to  rial  p  rogrjiros  _se  rve  any.  st  U  den  t  ha  v  i  ng  aca  de  m  ic  d  i  f fi- 

cultv:  The  ability  to  give. individual  counseling  through  Special  Services,  is  one  of 

our 'most  sacct\ssrul  retention.  efforis._ItJsJ.i).teresU^        note,  however,  that  of  the 

X( )( )  St  u  de  n  ts  _  c  a  r re  n  1 1  y  us  i  ng_  Spec  iaL  Se  ry  i  ces .  (H)  per ce  n  t  a  re  A  ng  |o  a  nd  on  ly  abou  t 

20  perce n t  !  f ispan  i c  a  ud  anot he r_  20 _  pe rce n  t_  B lack.  .or.  pthe r  ni  i no r ity .  Th  is  is  t  rue 

despite  considerable  expenditure  of  effort  on_pubiicly_^^^^^^^^^  encouragement 

to  us5e  the  program.  The^  statistical  _effe.ctive.nej^s"pf_anx  progra^^ 

niitie  because  students  .b'egiiv  a_p.rogra.m.^drop  out.  reenter  or  transfer.  We  pontine 

1 V  imp  rove  t  rack  i  ng  methods,  bu  t.accu  racy  is  d  i  fficu  It,  Figu  res  i  nd  icate  we  grad  uate 

a'bout  half  as  man^y  Hisijanics  as  come  to  us  as  freshmen.  Yet.  the^^^^ 

sarily  the  .same  :Students...Texas_Tech_  has  strived  tp  be  a  school  easy  to  enter,  yet 

acadbmically  hard  to  lt^a_ve._Academic  .standards,__then,  are  a  faa 

Prom  the  freshman  lo  soph_o_m.ore  _yea.r,.^ye  .i<:^e  almost  two-thirds  of  our  Hispainics. 

We  then  gain  through.  triiiisfer_ students  at.the  iunipr  ievel.  Still  there  is  an  overall 

loss  of  nboat  half  the.  Hispanics.. ..Texas  TecK  University  has  an  enrol ^^^^ 

students:  Of  that  number  4_,8_perj;ent  (I J_Q8)_  are  IrHspanic— some  improvement  oyer 

the  :^.Tr>  percent.  Hispanic  enroliroent  five  years  ago, ^j^  and  Law  schools 

wo  h a  ve  *^ ,1) r)f >  st  ude n ts  wi t h  ►L4_  perce  n.t _q f  jthose  H ispan  ics  i  n  the  G  rad  u ate  school 

a  nd,  of  t  he  La  w  Schf^o  1  cmi  roj  j  m^e  nt ._  4  pe  rce  n  t .  a  re  ji  ispa  n  ics ,  In  t  he  past  fi  y  e  y  ears^ 

wi'  have  awarded  74  master's  degrees  and  19  doctoral  degrees  to  Hispanic  surnamed 

individuals.  .          _  .  _ 

We  a  re  j  u  st  n  ow  comp.l  eti  ng  ..a  pa  i  nst  ak  i  ng  _  st  U  dy  p  f  fi  na  n  cial  aid  to  H  }s  pa  mo  stu- 
dents at  Texas  Tech .  .When  that  _st_udy  is  _  completed,  I  shai  1  forward  it  to  th  is  com- 
nvittee:  We  do  know  thi\t  SO. percent  P_f.our_ Hispanic  students  receive  financia  aid 
w  h  i  IjO  ;  overall,  only  20  percent  _  o_f  o  u  r  st  u  den  ts  rece  i  ye  need-based  a  id  an  d  34  pe  rcen  t 
of  all  st  ude  n  ts  recei  ve  so  me  ty  pe  o  f_  a.id.--.need-based  aid ,  schol  a  rsh  ips  or  oth  e  r  a  j  d 
ba.Sed  on  criteria  other  than  Jieed.  Last  year  total  assistance  came  to  about  $12  mil- 
lion: The  co>it  for  all.  applicants,  with  .need  totaled  more  than  _$7,500,000.^^ 
ap  pi  ica  n  t ,  depe  n  de  n  t  upon  fam  Lly ,  _co  m  es  fro  m  _  a  fa  m  ity  with  a  n  aye  rage  pa  re  n  tal 
income  o  f  $22,000 .  Yat,  if  t  h£_  st  u dent .  is  _H ispa n  ic,  that  in  come  d  ro ps  rtio re  than 
$  t,200;  to  17,71H).  Of  the.students .re^y iring  aid,  76  percent  reported  the^^^^^  parents 
a  re  eu  r  re nt  1  v  ma r  ried,  w. h  il e  .2(>_pe  rce n  t  of.  a.U  d epen d en  t  a p p I i ca n  ts  _co me  f ro m  o ne^ 
parent  homes.  Fortv-t.wo  .percent  of  the  .families  have  two  incomes.  The  average 
u  eed  to  r  de  pen  den  t '  appJ  ica  n  ts  last .  yeai  was  a !  most  $2,R0d.  Th  e  average  p  a  re  ntal 
contrihuiion  for  all  depenj.ent  applicants  .was  about  $1,700.  PelM  de^ 
pe  n(i  0  n  t  a  p  p  1  i  can  ts_  j  nd  Lea  te  that  on  ly .  59  _pe  rce  nt  m  ay  rece  i  y  e  Pe  1 1  G  ra  n  ts.  On  th  e 
other  hand,  7')  perceat  of  aU  seif-SUppprting  applicants  re^^^^  Grants.  For  seir 

s  ii  p  po  r  t  i  ng  st  u  den  1 8  I  and  t  he_i  r.s  po  uses ),  the  a  ye  rage  in  come  was  a  bo  u  t  $  5,4?  0. 

FedtraL  finajicial  aid  prograjns  are  critical  to  Hispanic  and  other  minority  stud^n^t 
access  toiiig^her  education.  While  Texas  Tech  would  not  act  ively  participate  in  HEP^ 
this  is  important  to  the  goals  of  higher  education  because  it  ih<:reases  the  pool  of 
potential  studenUs.  Texas  Tech  has  unsuccessfully  proposed  participation  in  CAMP. 
It  is  hoped  that  participation  will  become  possible  ir^  the  futu/e,  and  we  ervdbtse 
that  program.  \Vo  are  particularly  grateful  to  TRIO.  I  have  aU-eady  mentioned  Sp«*^ 
cial  .Services  and  Upward  Bound.  This  year  we  have  had  Ho  students  in  Upward- 
llound  and  expect  !)()  percent  of  these  to  enter  college— 50  to  ^50  percent  at  Texas 
Tech.  \Vo  have  v'orkod  particujarly  hard  to  persuade  bahkf-:  to  participate  in  student 
guaranteed  loans,  and  we  have  had  some  success.  Hispanic  students,  howcVer,  often 
come  from  fajnUies  with  no  credit  history  and  with  .sbrhv  bia.s  cgairist  lorig-terrn  ba.l 
commitments;  therefore,  fiharicial  grants  ^hd  scholarships  are  especially  helpful: 
While  work-study  programs  are  valuable  for  great  riUrribers  of  students,  many  mi- 
liority  student.-  need  to  spend  rribst  hours  jh  academic  pursuits  and  should  not  be 
encc^uraged  to  hold  demarid^rtg,  rrioney-makihg  job.«?: 

Major  di.sincentives  for  Hispahics  students  include  finjtncial,  personal  and  iica- 
demit"  obstacios^:  .sometimes  a  cbrhbihatibn  bf  these:  Amonvr  the  petsonaL. obstacles _is 
Wu:k  of  nibtivatibh  or  lack  bf  uhderstariding  bf  the  persor.i*.  commitment  reftuireji  to 
achievt-acadennc  sl;cc^7ss:  Sbme  of  this  Ihck  may  Stem  fr:./.i  &iniily_disLn.Vereist  in.o.r 
ii.;'ai!  iliarity  with  oducatibh.  Cbi-riselbrs  often  see.  }it\}  icrA^ .y/h^._hay':_  loy^ 
est<'eri  which  may  al:;b  interfere  with  motivation.  COnlv  IjajiercrMit.of  Texas  .His- 
panic liigh  school  juiiibre  took  the  SAT  in  1080  and  only  ^'percent  showed  an  inter- 
est in  hitrher  edtjcafjbn:)  _    .    _.    . 

Within  the  Texas  Tech  GoUege  of  Education, .there_are  l,4M.undergrad^^  and 
SO  or  0  percC'nt  of  these  are  Hispanic.  Fall  108;J  statistics  are  incomplete  but  last 
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sprinjr  HI)  percent  of  the  nispariies  enrolM  >n  the_Graduate_Schooi  were  majoring  in 
.education— a  fi^rure  we  find  encouraging.  Teaching,  appears .  not  to  have  been  a 
Career  popular  among  Hispanic^^  pajct  loJack  of  role  models  in 

^^^  P"j5l|c  schools  or  lack  of  inspiration  from-family_.  However,  of  the  89  Hispanic 
"JJ^^^rgraduates  in  education  at  Tech,  35_are  enr.oJled  in  a  strong,  federally  funded 
^inngunl  teacher  education  prpgra^^  students  graduate,  they  will  be 

[ully  prepared  to  teach  in  skills  valuable  in  schools 

nav»ng  large  Hispanic  popuiatjons^  Because  of  federal  funds^  our  College  of  Educa- 
tion can  prpyidea_spedaltu  and  assistance  for  Hispanics-ih  fresh- 
man and  spphomore  English _and  help  in  test-taking  skills.  The  most  difTicult  test 
for  .these  students  to  pass. in  the  future  might  well  be  the  ehtry-to-teaching  test  re- 
quired^at  the  end.of  ihe  sophomore  year.  This  anticipated  difTiculty  likely  relate^^ 
not  tojnconipetejice.  but  more  to  a  bias  within  the  test  which  many  educators  see  as 
fayo.rjng  students  from  an  Anglo  rather  than  a  Hispanic  culture. 

_Ea.ch  of.the  questions  addressed  today  are  of  great  cohsequerice  to  the  education 
of  minorities  in  this  land.  In  regard  to  nhahcial  aid  programs,  I  come  with  no  major 
recommendations  for  revision.  _  _ 

I  do  recommead  again,  however,  that  this  committee  look  seriously  at  the  omis- 
sion of  Hispanic  leadership-ia  the  search  for  educational  solutions  for  fourteen  and 
a  half  million  Americans.  To  ignore  this  highly  qualiried  leaderehip  is  to  Ignore  the 
key  to  the  solution. 

Appendix 

_Th_e  rollowing  IS  a  count  of  the  Texa^^  Hispanic  students  who  re- 

ceived financial  aid  in  the  1982-83  academic  year. 

Grants  (Federal  and  State)  418 

L^ans  (long  termL.^^..^..^.r^.^^.^.^..^™,..,  

Schplarships  (need. based  _a_nd  academic) -7g 
College  work-study  program   119 


Total  tundaplicated).   ,  507 

_Mn  U)82-8;i,  there  were  6,305  Mexican  American  students  in  Texas  who  took  the 
SAT  and  7,613  Mexican  American  students  who  took  the  ACT.  Some  of  these  stu- 
dent may  have  taken  both.  Of  those  who  took  the  ACT^  fewer  than  one  third  indi- 
cated an  interest  *iri  pursuing  pbstsecondary  education  at  a  four-year  institution.  It 
would  their  appear  that,  at  the  very  best.  Texas  four-year  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation would  have  a  pool  of  fewer  than  4,640.  While  these  figures  are,  of  course,  im- 
preci^se,  they  serve  to  illustrate  a  major  problem. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  understaad  that  President  Nevarez  has  now  landed. 
I  also  understand  that  Pa^^  heads  the  Center  for 

Hispanic  Education  Leadership  in  Senver,  can't  get  out  of  the 
Denver  Airport  this  rnbrriihg,_ 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  That  is  what  worries  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SiNiON.  Our  he  is  Jose  Juarez  from  San  Antonio. 

And  it  simply  says,  MALDEF  here,  the  Mexican  American  I^al 
P^f'ense  and  Educational  Fund.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here, 
Mr.  Juarez: 

STATEMENT  OP  JOSE  ROBE RTO JUAREZ,  JR.,  MEXICAN 
AMERICAN  LEGAL  DEFENSE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FUND,  INC. 
Mr,  Juarez.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here.  We  ^re  very  honored  to  be 
^o.  Pr^^^^^  J^^tjmbny^t^^        subcpmniittee  because ^  w^  think 
that  this  is  a  very  important  issue  for  Hispanics  as  a  whole. 

You  have  heard  from  the  prey^^^^  a  list  of  problems 

that  affect  Hispanics  in  higiier  education  and  I  am  going  to  be  ad- 
dressing two  issues  in  particular.  _One_  is  the  bverrepresentation  of 
Hispanics  in  community  coHieges  and  the  other  is  the  record  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  enforcement  of  civil  rights. 
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I  do  not  even  mean  to  pretend  that  these  are  the  two  rrip^^  im- 
portant issues  or  only  the  two  issueis.  They  are  two  issues  that  are 
very  important.  MAtDEF  will  be  present,  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles  arid  in  Chicago  in  the  next  2  weeks.  The 

speakers  there  will  be  presenting  other  issues.   

_In_Lbs  Angeles,  we  will  be  addressing  the  issue  of,  admission  and 
retention  for  Hispanics  in  colleges^  In  Chicago,  w^^ill  be  address- 
vinjg  the  very  important  issue  of  financial  aid  for  Hispanics  in  cbl- 

leges.  —    — .. 

Hispanics,  of  course,  as  you  have  recognized  alread^^_Mr^^Chair- 
man,  cpntinue_tb  be  severely  Uriderrepresented  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  ,   

Fbr_  minority  students,  community  colleges  are  the  gatekeepers 
to  higher  education.  Only  23  percent  bf  Anglb  full-time  students 
atjend  community  coUeges,^  but  fully  42  percent  of  Hispanic  full- 
time  students  attend  these  2-year  ihstitutidris.  , 

The  cdmmunity  college  system,  of  course,  was  originally  intended 
to  allow  for  the  orderly  transfer  bf  students  from  the  2-year  college 
to  the  4-year  college.  But  in  actual  operation,  the  system  has  failed, 
particularly  for  Hispanics^  ^       -      j  -     -  r 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this  failure  and  some  pt  them 
have  been  mentioned  by  earlier  speakers.  The  lack  of  uniform 
transfer  standards  has  been  a  severe  prbblem_here  in  Texas  arid  iri 
California,  and  iri  other  States.  The  recent  trend  for  various  indi- 
vidual departments  to  impose  specific  adriiissipri  requirements  for 
thbse  departriierits  has  also  played  a  part.  And  of  couree  the  inad- 
equate academic  preparation  bf  the  studerit  also  plays  an  impor- 
tarit  part.    r.      n  j 

The  Office-of  Civil  Rights  bf  the  Departriierit  of  Education  founr" 
iri  its  report  that  the  transfer— of  the  percentage,  bf  Hispaniic  stu- 
dents transferring  frorii  2^ear  colleges  to  4-year  xolleges,  have  ac- 
tually declined  recently.  In  1976,  21.3  percent  of  Hispanic  sturtenfe 
were  transferring.  That  is  ddwri  to  15.5  percent  in  1979.  And  while' 
the  most  recent  years  are  not  available_yet,_we  dp  expec^^^ 
be_  released  shortly  an  we  do  not  expect  any  improve- 
ment, in  those  statistics  at  all.  __   _   

We  have  sought  to  r^niedy— and  when  I  say  we,  1_  mean 
MALDEF— we  have  sought,  to  remedy  the  probleni  ^t  the^State 
level.  For  example,- we  recently  filed  a  petitibii  with  the  _Cali_fprrija 
State  University  Gbyernirig  Board,  askirig  them  to  address  the 
problem  of  articulation  of  students  from  2-year  cblleges  to  4-year 
colleges.   _    _  „  , 

But  a  complete  remedy  really  reMires  the  Mrticipa^^^^ 
Federia_Gi)venlment,  because  the  Federal  Government  has  invested 
so  much  money  in  higher  educatibri  and  you  are  riot  getting  a  full 
refurri  bri  that  irivestment.  ^         ^  _ 

in  light  of  the  fact  that  taxpayers  are  subsidizirig  a  lot  pt  this 
waste  arid  inefficiency,  MAtDEF  proposes  the  following  recommen- 
dations to  the  subcbmniittee^tb  address  this  particular  area:  ^ 

First,  we  4irge  the  subcommittee  to  urge  the  reauthprizatibri^^b 
the  Higher  Educatibri  Act  prdvisions  which  provjde  financial  assist- 
ance to  developing  institutions,  with  a  specific _sej;-aside  ft 
nit_y  cblleges,  which  must  prepare'  large  numbers  of  minority  stu- 
dents for  transfer  to  those  4^ear  cblleges  arid  uriiversities. 
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.f  ecprid,  we  urge  the  reauthorization  of  the  provisions  which  prp- 
vjtde  financial  assistance  tb_  institutions  with  special  needs,  since 
these  mstitutipns  are  the  ones  who  must  prepare  minorities,  who 
otten  are  first  generation  students  and  require  more  counseling 
and  remedial  services  to  insure  that  they  receive  those  4-yeaf  de- 
grees. 

Third,  we  do  urp^pu  tb  re^  and  enhance  the  appropri- 

ations to  the  Pell  Grants,  J:he  BEOG's  so  as  to  assure  that  those 
incoming  freshmen  and  spphbmbres  do  eventually  graduate^  _ 
_  My  secbnd  topic  today  is  the  record  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  enforcement  of  Civil  _R^^  And  I  do  not  want  to  go 
m to  the  detail  that  I  go  into  in  my  statement  prepared  for  the 
record. 

^  Suffice  it  tb  say  that  the  record  of  the  Department  of  Education 
in  regard  to  Hispanics  is  less  than  satisfactbry.  Here  in  Texas,  the 
Departnrient  p_f  Educ^^^^^  investigation  of  the  Texas  State 

University  System  several  years  ago,  but  limited  its  investigation 
to  blacks  only.  It  was  pnlx  after  several  national  Hispanic  organiza- 
tions clamored  for  more  than  a  year  that  the  Department  agreed  to 
extend  its  investigation  tb  Hi_spanics;  and  this  was  to  us,  shocking 
III  light  of  the  fact  that  Hispanics  are  25  percent  of  the_  State  of 
Texas,  and  that  there  is  no  dbubt,  nb  one  ever  doubted  that  His- 
panics continue  to  be  severely  underrepresented  at  State  universi- 
ties. 

Onee_the  investigation  was  begun  by  the  Department,  the  De^ 
partxnent  dragged  its  feet.  Eventually,  both  MALDEF  and  the 
NAACP  were  forced  to  go  to  Federal  court  in  Washington  to  seek  a 
contempt  citation  of  the  Department  for _its  fpbt  dragging:.  That 
«)ntenipt  citation  was  in  fa  issued.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Adams  v. 
Bell  and  again  to  the  details  in  my  prepared  statement^, 
_  We  remain  less  than  bptimistic  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  going  to  adequately- monitor  the  plan  that  has  been  ap- 
proved _now  for  the  State  of  Texas.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  urge 
ybu  tb  investigate  this  record  of  delays  in  this  particular  case. 

do  not  think  that  Texas  is  unique  in  that.  There  are  a  whole 
series  of  cases,  most  of  them  dealing  with  the  Southern  States  arid 
with  biack  students  in  particular  but  Texas  is  the  most  egregious 
and  most  rece_nt  example  bf  incredible  delays  and  foot  dragging  by 
the  Department  of  Education.  We  Urge  the  Cbrigre^  tb  investigate 
this.    ^ 

And  secondly,  we  again  urge  you  to  reauthorize  those  prbvisions 
providmg  financial  assistance,  tb  developing  institutions  again  Be- 
cause here  in  Texas,  we  have  had  a  problem  with  the  funding  of 
colleges  Avith  large  Hispariic_erirbllinents.  You  heard  the  chancellor 
pt_  the__Un_iyersit  of  Houston  system  jnention  earlier  the  research 
universities:- Those  universities  here  in  Texas  tend  to  be  the  Hni- 
versity  of  Houston,  the  Texas  A&M  University  system,  arid  the 
University  of  Texas  system. 

Norie  of  these  sys^^^  have  large  Hispanic  en- 

rollments. Those  colleges  which  do  have  large  Hispanic  enroll- 
ment are  outside  of  those  systems  and  they  have  traditionally  not 
received  adequate  funding  from  the  State  of  Texas. 
^  We  therefore  urge  yoU  to  reauthbrize  those  provisions  because  it 
is  impbrtant  tb  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  get  those  uriiversi- 
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ties  up  to  ah_aaeqUate  level,  sa  they  can  provide  the  education  that 
Hispanic  students  so  desperately  need.    _      -  ____ 

In  brief,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  b^  here 
today.  We  offer  our  services  to  the_subcdrnrriittee  in  its  ^  review  of 
the  act  arid  hope  that  you  will  consider  our  recommendatibn?. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Othet  than  to&--the  law- 
suit, Adams  v.  Bell,  is  an  attempt  to  do  what,  specifically? 
_  Mr.  Juarez.  The  lawsuit  deals  vvith  the  title  VI  of  the  bivil 
Rights  Act  arid  the  enforcement  of  that  act;  and  was  a_  complaint 
against  the  University  of  Texas  systerii,  as  well  as  a  series  x)t 
mostly  Southern  university  syjstems,  alleging  discrimination ^n  the. 
higher  education  systems  in  thbse_States.  And  the  court  originally 
asked  the— rather  ordered  the^  Department  of  Education  to  negoti- 
ate a  plan  with  the  State  of  Texas  arid  it  took  the  Department  ot 
Educatipri  riidre  than  18  months  to  tell  us  that  nothing  had  come 
about  and  there  was  no  chance, of  ariythirij  coming  about.     ^  , 

That  is  when  MALDEF  and  the  NAAGP  went  tQ  court  and  asked 
tJu'  court  to  cite  the  Departmerit_  for  contempt  because  of  its  foot 
drawing.  It  simply  was  not  acting  and  expressed  no  intention  of 
acting  in  the  near  future.    ^  ^  

The  court  ordered  the  Department  to  conclude  negotiations 
within  6  weeks  and  after  that  cbriteriipt  citation  the  Department 
magically  was  able  to  come  up  with  an  agreement  in  5  weeks,_ 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  an  isolated  incident.  It  is^  smii^y^^i 
think  indicative  of  a  general  attitude  at  the  Office  of  Cml  Rights 
and  the  Department  of  Educatibri.  Arid  whether  this  is  somethirig 
that  is  due  to  ari  attitude  that  is  filtered  down  from  higher _levels 
or  whether  it  is  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Education,  I 

am  riot  prepared  to  say.  _    _        .  ,   ^    n  •       r^-  i.  -  ^-4. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  sbriie  kind  of  investigation  into 
this  kirid  of  incident  be  conducted  so  that  we  can  start  to  jdegend 
upon  the  Federal  Government  because  that  Federal  Government  is 
the  only  resource  that  we  can  depend  on.  It  is  the  pnlymstitution 
that  has  the  resources  to  go  to  court  arid  to  protect  us  and  to  try  to 
finally  get  the  State  of  Texas  and  other  States  to  stop_  the  historical 
pattern  of  discrimination  _agairist  Hispanics  in  a  wide  variety  of 
areas:  adrtiissidns,  retention,  the  funding  of  minority  universities,  a 
whole  series  of  things,   __  ,   ^-  ,  _ 

Mr.  Simon.  The  foot  dragging,  I  might  add  is  a  prettjrjgeneral  ex- 
perience and  we  have  the  Supreriie  Court  hearing  t±iis  week^on 
title  IX,  the  Grove  City  case,  that  could  have  an  iriiplicatidri  obvi- 
ously far  beyond  Grove  _City.    _    -  , 

You  talk  about  a  set  aside  for  community  colleges^  >yhere  above  a 
certain  percentage  are  miriority  students?  What  percentage  are— 
dbvidusly  in  the-law?  We  have  to  set  somethin^  here  ridw.  _ 

Mr  Juarez.  That_is_a  gddd  question.  I  would  hesitate  to  offer  a* 
specific  percentage,  simply  because  that  particular  suggestidri  came 
from  Norma  Cantu,_whd  is  dur  director  of  education  in  ban  Fran- 
cisco arid  who  originally  intended  to  be  here  with  you  today.  -  _ 

Unfortunately  she  cdUld  not  do  so  and  therefore  I  ani^  here.  1 
would  hesitate  to  set  a  specific  percentage  and  have  herxall^ou  up 
next  week  and  say,  he  was  crazy  and  didn't  .know  what  he  was 
talking  about: 
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.  I  think  thejbest  to  answer  that  without  answering  your 

question  is  to  give^you  an  example  of  the  kind  of  things  that  I  have 
seen  happening  here  in  Texas. 

Laredo  Junior  iSoUege,  which  ia  my  hometown,  is  over  95  percent 
Hispanic  arid  has  a  good  record  of  Jraduatihg  people  and  has  sent  a 
lot  of  people  going  to  tJhe  University  of  Texas. 

The  University  of  Texas  accepts  these  peopli,  either  as  sopho- 
mores or  juniors^  once  the3'  have  completed  their  2-year  program  at 
Laredo  Junior  College.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the_histprj_of  in- 
adequate academic  preparation,  which  does  not  extend  simply  to 
Laredo  Junior  College^  but  toJ:he  J^aredd  Public  School  System,__b^ 
cause  of  an  ihe^^  system,  these  students  often 

are  not  adequately  academically  prepared. 

They  get  to  the  University  of  Te^  and  suddenly  find  that  they 
cannot  compete.  The  university  does  not  offer  ^ny  kinds  of  pro- 
grams to  assist  these  students  arid  although,  the  university  has 
tiiiie  after  time  made  pledges  to  try  to  improve  the  retention  rate, 
the  rate  has  not  in  fact  improved.  Arid  as  a  result,  you  see  over- 
half  of  the  Hispariic  students  who  are  junior  coHege  transferees  not 
graduating,  either  because  they  are  not  able  to  or  because  they  do 
riot  have  the  nriariciaLres^  their  program.  And 

that  is  the  kind  of  serious  problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed  arid 
can  be  addressed  tJirbUgh  jederally  funded  prpg^  And  again, 
this  is  a  problem  that  has  to  be  addressed  at  the  local  levej,  start- 
ing  in  the  1st  grade. 

You  were  discussing  bilingual  education  earlier  and  that  is  a 
very  important  part  of  tryirig  to  prepare  the_students_to_cbmpete 
pn^ce  they  get  to  a  4-year  university.  It  extends  as  well  to  the  prob- 
lems in  the  high  school  curriculum  arid  goes  bri  frbrii  there  tb  the 
jUiiior  cblleges,  

The  4-year  colleges  are  blaming-^hc  junior"  cblleges  for  nbt Ade- 
quately preparirig  their_  students..  The  junior  cblleges  are  blaming 
the  high  schools  for  not  adequately  preparing  their  studerits.  The 
high  schools  blariie  the  first  grade^  Sb  it_is_a  prbblem  that  has  to  be 
attacked  on  all  fronts,  and  we  are  doing  that.  But  I  think  there  is 
an  important  role  that  the  Federal  Gbverrimerit  should  play.  I 
dbri_'t_ think  that  is  something  that  should  be  left  strictly  to  the 
States. 

?pr^bM_reasbh        are  here  today  to  urge  you  to  continue  the 
very  important  programs  that  the  Federal  Gbveriiriierit  has  started. 
J^^;  '^iMON^^  Interested  in  either  you  or  anyone  else, 

submittijig  a  very  specific  suggestion.  _  - 

Mr^  Juarez.  I  would  be  happy  tb  discuss  this  with  Norma.  In 
factj  l  am  heading  back  to  San  Antonio  this  afternoon,  and  I  will 
be  on  the  telephone  with  her  to  discuss  tbday's  hearing.  I  will  be 
happy  tb  have  sbmeth^ 

Mr.  Simon.  The  other  point  in  connectibri  with  what  ybu  have 
Just  said,  i  was  iritngued  b:y  Chancellor  Van  Horn's  comments  earli- 
er about  how,  if  we  have  a  star  quarterback,  we  somehow  manage 

provide  ^11  that  he  can  make  it 

thrbiigh  and  get  there,  but  we  are  not  providing  J:hat  kind  of  assist- 
ance taa  great 4aariy  other  pebple  who  really  need  that  help. 
__Mr.  Juarez.  That  is  correct  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
point:  i  might  say,  also,  that  it  Was  very  hearteriirig  tb  hear  Chan- 
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cellor  Van  Horn's  co^lments^  because  that  is  a  relatively  new  trend 
for  State  university  presidents  and  c!  incellors  hers  in  the  State  of 
Texas 

I  alio  want  Chancellor  Van  Horn  to  know^I  don't  know  if  he  is 
stiU  here— that  we  will  be  monitolrjngL  the_  Uniyersity  of  Houston 
and  we  will  be  talking  to  him  in  the  future  about  his  actual  per- 
formance in  that  regard.  _  _    ,1. 

Mr.  Simon.  JHe  is  not  here,  but  my  guess  is  that  he  will  get  that 
message.  Mr.  Kogbvlek? 

Mr.  KoaovsEK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the_rec- 
bmmendatiohs  that  we  have  ffom  Mr.  Juarez  are  right  on  target, 
and  I  hope  we  can  take  them  back  to  Washington,  Jose,  arid  do 
sbriiethirig  with  them.  .  _  _   _  ,  ^ 

You  say  in  your  testimony  that  the  college  is  criticizirig  the  2- 
year  institution  and  the  2-year  institution  is  criticizing  the  high 
school,  and  so  on,  right  down,  to  the  Jirst  grad^^^ 
there  would  be  people  in  the  first  grade,  teachers,  who  would  be 
criticizing  the  parerits  of  the  kids  of  the  ydUrig  Hispariics.  Is  there 
something  to  that?  Because  I  think  that  is  a  problem,  not  only_as 
far  as  miriority  educatidri  is  concerned,  but  education  in  general 

today.  -  -  -  ^ 

_  _Q_ne_  of  _th^  problems  we  are  having  nationwide  is  the  fact  that 
parents  themselves  have  not  decided  to  get  irivblved  with  the  edu- 
catibri  of  their  children.  _  _  _  , 

Mr.  Juarez.  I  think  that  clearly  there  i&^Eb^^ 
excuse.  It  is  not  simply  an  excuse.  For  Hispanics  here  in  Texas,  cer- 
tainly the  problem  is  cbmpourided^bj;  just  ^b^^  of  edu- 
cation in  the  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  generall^,_but  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  irieqUitable  school  financing  system. 
Most  Hispanic  students  in  Texas  are  educated  in  _lo_w-wealth_schbbl 
districts  that  db  ribt  have  an  adequate  tax  base  to  fund  good 
schools.     

If  every  school  in  San  Antonio  were  as  well  funded  as  the  Alamo 
Heights  School  District  schools,  we  wbuldjiave  far  fewer  problems. 

I  think,  also,  that  Dr.  Cavazos*  comments  about  parent  invdlye- 
ment  are  very  important.  I  brily  differ  from  him  slightly^  in  noting 
that  my  own  personal  experience  has  been  that  there  is^^  great 
deal  of  stress  put  jipbri  education  within  the  Mexican  Amencan 
culture  and  oftentimes  what  you  find  is  not  that  the_  parents  are 
unaware _b_r  are  ribt  ericoUragirig  students  to^go  on,  but  simply  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  ^ve  false  hopes  to  their  children  when  they 
know  that  there  really  is  no  chance  of- them  going  on  to  college, 
either  because  of  language,  problems  br  firiaitcial  problems  or  what- 
ever the  problems  might  be.  ^ 

Mr.  KoGOVSEK,  My  i)bintj_s_still  that  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
rtient  has  to  have  a  stronger  commitment  to  bilingual  and  bicul- 
turai  education  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,^.  basically  because  X)f  the 
problems  that  we  have  noticed  in  the  Southwest  J^arents_bf  Cli^^ 
nb  studerits  who  feel  that  they  shouldn't  even  approach  the  school, 
the  school  board,  the  school  teachers  br  whatever  because  they 
have  lariguage  problems,  et  cetera:  _ 

« Mr.  Juarez.  That  is  quite  correct.  I  defiriitfely  feel  that  that  does 
play  a  very  important  part.  Part  of  that  of  course  ties  in  With  the 
fact  that  in  many  areas,  Hispariics  also  are  under-represented  in 
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elected  bodies^  in  schodl  boards  there  are  no  Hispanic  board  mern- 
bers  to  push  for  bilingual  or  bicultural  programs.  There  as  no  one 
on  the  school  board  that  a  Mexican  American  parent  feels  that  he 
can  go  to  to  talk  aboti^  these,  arid  so  that  also  is  brie  way  of  ad- 
dressing the  problem. 

1  think  that  in  general,  parent  participatidri  is  tho  riiqst  irhpor- 
tant  thing  you  can  get.  And  if  you  simply  go  out  there  and  let  the 
parents  know  that  there  is  any  chance  of  somebody  just  listeriirig 
to  them,  you  will  be  inundated  with  calls  and  letters  from  parents. 

-Mr,  koGOVSEK.  You  have^  a  very  good  piece  of  testimdriy  here, 
Mr.  Juarez.  I  appreciate  it.  That  ib  all  the  questions  I- h^ 

Mr:  Simon:  Thank  you,  not  only  for  your  testimoriy  but  for  what 
you  are  dping.  We_  appreciate  it, 

Mr:  Juarez:  Thank  you^  Mr.  Chairman. 

Simon.  I  am  advised  that  we  are  going,  to  have  to  take  a  5- 
minnte  break.  Are  Diana  Sifuentes,  Roman  Martinez,  Tina  Reyes, 
or  Rose  Ann  Blanc  a  5-minute  break  while  we 

wait  for  one  of  the  witnesses  to  show  up. 

[Prepared  statemerit  of  Jose  Juarez  follows:]  /  ^ 
___   

pREPAKEi)  Statement*  OP  Jose  Roberto  Juarez,  Jr.,  Mexican  American-Legal 
Defense  and  EbuCATid^TAL  Fund,  Inc. 

.:Hpnora)jle  Represe^  Paul  Simon,  distinguished  Lhe  Subconiniil- 

tee  on  Postsecondary  Education,  respected  guests— my  name  is  Jose  Roberto  Juarez, 
Jr .  and  I  am  a  staff  attorney  yj'ith  the  Mexican  A merican  Legal  Defense*  a nd  Ed uca- 
tional  Fund  (MALDEF)  in  the  San  Antonio,  Texas  regional  office.  I  am  honored  to 
be  able  to  present  to  you  jx)day  testimor.y  on  behalf  of  MALCeF.  This  hearing  in 
Houstonr  Texas  is  very  timely  because  of  the^  upcoming  reauthorization  of  the 
.  Higher  Education  Act  and  because  Oi  recent  events  in  Te^^as  which  led  to  the  na- 
tion's first  tri-ethriic  higher  education  '^if^matiye  action  plan.  MALDEF  apprc'Ciates 
the  bppdrtumty  to-discuss  with  you  today  these  important  factors  which  nave  bear- 
ing oh  the  Higher  Education  Act.  _  _  _ 

With  respect  to  the  topic  of  the^jpresehtatibri,  I  have  limited  my  remarks  to  two 
issues:  the  dverrepresehtatibh  bf  Hispahics  in  twb  year  ebrhmiiriity  Colleges  and  the 
ehfbrcemeht  of  civil  rights  laws  by  the  Depai-tment  of  Education.  These  issues  are 
not  the  drily  areas  iri  which  Hispariics  are  interested,  thbiigh.  During  the  next  two 
weeks,  yoii  will  be  hearirig  (rdm  dther  membej^  df  the  MALDEF- 5ta(T  at  subsequent 
Sabcommjttee  hearings  in  Loa  Angeles  arid  Chicagd.  We  have  divided  the  topics  bf 
the  prese/itationa  at  £os  Angeles  and  Chicago  so  as  td  avoid  duplicatidri:  Therefore, 
at  JJie  Loa  Angeles  iiearing,  yoa  will  receive  testimoriy  regardirig  the  dbstacles  that 
Hispanics.faca  in  admissions  and  retention,  with  recotnmeridatioris  on  using  the 
Higher  .  Ed ucatLori.  Act  . BS_  a_  resource  _for  addressing  these  problems.  At  Chicago, 
MALDEF  will  i^stiiy  T^ardingLlmamrialja^  affect  the  iibility  of 

Hispanic  students. to  complete^  theL^  higher  education  studies;  we  will  attempt  to 
suggest  a  means  by  y.'bicb  the_  Higher.  Ed uiiation.  Act  can  _ be _used  a  remedy  this 
problem  through  add iti  direct  funding.  Today  though,  we  will  focas 

on  the  community  colleges  and  on  civil  rights  issues, 

I.  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

A.  'Community  colleges--the  gatekeepers 

^  Fdr  riliridrity  studerits,  cdriiriiiiriity  colleges  are  the  gatekeepers  to' higher  educa- 
tidri.  But  fdr  the  preserice  df  cdmtnuri^ity  colleges,  very  few  Hispariics  wbuld  enroll  iri 
iristitutioris  of  higher  educatidri.  Fdrturiately,  cdmriluriity  cblleges  have  served  as  a 
laurichin^  pad  to  mariy  Hispariics  who  seek  cdllege  educatidri. 

.  According  to  the  latest  figures  released  by  the  Nafidrial  Ceriter  dri  Elducatibrial 
Statistics  in  The  eondition.  of  Education  for  Hispariic  Americans  iri  1S78,  riliribrity 
students  are  mote  fre^aently  enrolled  in  commariity  colleges  thari  u?hit^  studerits. 
The  figures,  demonstrate  that  only.  23_  percent  of  white  fall-titne  studerits  attended 
two.  year  ,  colleges  .while  Jiiliy._42  percen t  .  of.  Hispanics  attended  sach  iristttatioris: 
Thus,  Hispariics  are  almost  twice  as  likely  to  enroll  at  community  colleges  thari  as 
white  students. 
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25.  77ic  imri^fer  prohjcm 

Dramatic  differences  iji  transfer  percentag^^  rninority  students  and 
whitt;  students  exiat_.  JSfo  bettej-  example  can  be  shpvyn  than  the  UnWersity  of  Texas 
at  Austin.  Consider. the  fact  that  in  lj82,  the  Uniyereity  of  Texas  at  Austin  enrolled 
onIy_  510  Hispanic  students_as  undergraduate  transfers^^  8.74  percent  of 
the' total  transfers.  Unfortunately,  other  examples  of  a  serious  transfer  problem  are 
plentiful.   .               .   ^  

In  CaliforJiia,  first  time_minorHy  studente  comprise  percent  of  the  student 
population  at  the  comrDunit_y  cojjeee_districts,  but  aye^^  pnjy  6  percent  oT  the 
transfers  to  the  _Ujiiveniity_  of  Califorjiia  system  and  pniy  7-4%  of  the  transfers  to 
the  Cal i  fo r n ia  State  Univeisity  _s_y_stem,  W h i te_stude n ts  in  Cal  i fp  rrr ia»  on  the  other 
hand,  comprise.  65.5__percent_of  the.  student_community  cpllej|:e_  pppulatipn»  but  75.5 
percent  of  the  transfers  to  the  UniyereitxJjf  CaUfornia  syste  and  71.2  percent  of 
the  students  transferring Jjito  the_CaUfornia  State_  U  system.  Thus,  only 
half  of  the  minority  students 3vhj)  enter  the  community  colleges  actually  transfer»^to 
four  year  institutions.  See.  Tab les_in  A ppendjx  A,     

.3;he  situation  is  even  more  egregious _in_the  stat_e_of  Aj-izona.  Qf  the  117,394  stu- 
dents in  community.  colleges_in_Arimna.in_19.82j  only  18,8  percent  were  minority. 
Hispn n ics  made  up  the _lar.gest  jjor ti_on_ of  the.  figu re .  At  the  four  year  cpl  1  ege  1  eye) » 
hi) weve r,  only  1 0  pe rcen t _oJr  the.  total  e nx_oJlme n t  in  A rizona  was  m A n Pri ty  in  1982. 
11  ispan  ics  and  Native.  Americans,_who  .comprise_  21_.8  percent  oL Arizona's  total  popu- 
lation, only  represented  .7..0  percent.  of  the  _undergr_aduate  enrQUment^.i^ 
public  four  yeur  univfirsities,_Th.ese_figure_s_are_  particularix  startling  when  one 
siders  that  the  student  4xipulation  _at  the  South  Mountain  community  college 
c^impus  includes  42:9  percent  Hispanics.J    

In  Our  own  backyard,  in  Houston,  _Texas^  we_  have  .another  good  exajiiple  of  the 
bvercdncentration  of  Hispanics  in  .t.wo_yeB.c  institutions-  Even  though  Hispanics  in 
Texas  represented  16:21  percent  of  coin muni.ty  College  enrollments  in  1980i  His- 
[)anic.s  cor;tt)ri:^o(!  only  —  percent.of  the  student  body  at  University  Park,  T)i_e  Fall.  1983 
eh  roll  meht  figures  for  University  Park  show  only. 7^&i_peraent_Hispanics._  See  Aj^ 
peridix  B.  This  figure  is  particalarly  Low_when  contras.ted_ag.ainaLthe_20,38  percent 
enrol Imeht  of  Hispanics  a  the  University  of  HDiiston-Downtown  Campus  in  PaU 
1988  or  the  24:5  percent  Hispanics  enrollment  in  tha  Texas  State  Technical  InsUtu^ 
in  Fall  li)80  or  the  30:9  percent  Hispanics  enrollment  in  the  Houston  school  district 
in  Kali  H>S:?:  .   ,  

Thus,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that _CDnimunit3^  CDlleses_  which  cp  pri- 
mary source  of  postsecondary  education  fi)j  jcinori ties  . and  whichLas^^  w^ 
cussed  below,  are  mandated  by  .state_l.aw  _to_dovetail  with  fpur  year  institutions -to 
offer  courses  which  facilitate  the.  traBsJer  of_students,  have  become  dea^^^  institu- 
tions for  the  educational  aspirations  and  hopes  of  thousands  of  minority  students. 

C.  Appiicabie  State  iaw  ...  . 

Some  years  ago,  several  states  recognized  that  students  were  frustfated  in  their 
efrorts  to  transfer  between  two  year  and  four  year  institutions  of  higher  educatioji. 
Thus,  several  states  passed  legislation  which  had  the"  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
transfers  between  two  year  and  ftwir  year  ihstitutidns;  California sssemblymen^ for 
example,  mandated  that  public  4:blleges  arid  uriiversities  follow  a  Master  Plan_which 
provided  for  all  orderly  trarisfer  of  studerits  from  two  to  foar  year  schDiils._.The 
Master  Plan  explicitly  stated  that  'The  admission  of  transfer  stadentfiis  espe^Lly 
important  in  California's  tripartite  system,  because  over  half  of  all  Lo.wer_di_vision 
ihstructibri  withiri  the  state— iriciudirig  private  institutions — ts  done  by  junior  col- 
leges." ^  ,  ...  —  

Te.xas,  as  aridther  example,  also  passed  legislation  to  dovetail  the  courses.  taug_ht 
and  credit  earried  between  two  and  four  year  institutions  in  1965.^_Entrusting  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Coordinating  Board,  Texas  legislators  required_that  a  study  be 
prepared  arid  that  a  committee  be  established  to  monitor  the  transfer  of  students 
irito  the  four  year  iristitutioris. 


>  .Dr. _Clifton i^onrud. i!^Thi&  Demograph ic^^  pf_Arizpna:  Impl ications  for  Minority 

PiTticipation  in  Higher  Education'  ,  a  papei- presented  to  the  Presidents*  Symposium  dri  CHica- 
nosii^id  Higher  Edueatibn  in  Arizona  (Oct,  28,  1983)i 

2  Master  Plan:  at  79:     -  -  ..  _-.  ._  _.  ,   

3  Article  Gl.OfjKgli  Eklucatiori  Code.  VACS  (1965)  provides:  "The  board  shall  develop  and  pro- 
mulpate  a  basic  core  of  general  academic  courses  which,  when  blTered  at  ia  jiirribr  college  during 
the  first  two  years  of  colfepate  stud.y,-8halLbe^eeIy_trans^^ 

dChigher.ed.ucatiQn  in. Texas  which  are  members  of  recognized.accrediting  agenlces  on  the  same 
basis  as  if  the  work  Wd  been  taken  at  the  receiving  institutions.'' 
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III  spilo  of  those  (.'iiVuls.  tluiUKii,  nrticulation  into  the  four  year  coUeKes  remains 
ail  unruljl!lt»d  gonl. 

D.  Thi\FiHh'raJ  re?pohsi^^^      ref:>a.rtiing  vcymmunity  VoUegeH 

The  lederal  rosj^oasibi^^  issue  of  trsnsters  into  the  four  year  Institutions 
is  twofold,  First,  there  is  a  duty  on  tJhe  part  of  the.DeparJtraent  of  Education  pursQ- 
ant  to  yj_oj;  thu  to_tibsure. Lbat  uo  state  nor  bidlvidaal  ihstitu- 
tjoii  shall  disLTiniinate.  gn.the  b.a^^^^^  in  its. educationai. la- 
st it  utigiiVacjrnissio^^^  this,  duty  will  be  discussed  in  Part 
U  i>i*  the  testimon^^     

The  :^ecgnd,  g^^^^^  jederal  jioyexnmejit  in  t_he  areB  gf  traDsfer.  concerns 
the  Hij^her  J^ucatign  Act  oi^l^  Several  portions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  are 
re le v a 1 1 1  to  t  h e  c o n i m u n i ty  cp j I eg^e  t r a n s f e r  issu e ,  

. . -S.^'L  ^^lfh\i^'f'*A^t{iM  in^hju /'X>/w-  —Title  III_  of  the  Higher  Ed ucaiion  Act.  sp_eaks  to 
the  issL'e  of'  enhancing  ciev.elppinir  institutions,:*  The  P.urpose  of  _the_]_egis]ati,on  is. to 
st  re  J 1  gt  h  e  n  e  l  ig  i  bj  e  i  n  st  i  t  u  t  io  n  s  i  n  ord  e  r  to  e  n  h  a  n  ce  their  ca  pac  i  ty  to  rnak_e_a.  "su  b- 
stantial contribution  to  the  higher  education  resources  of  the  Na^^^^  cpj. 
lege  niay  be  eligible  for  this  aid  iflts  enrol jment  in^^^^ 

of  studtMits  rectMving  awards  under""  subpart;  1  of  subchapter  IV  of  this  chapter, 
which  ainount  is  high  in  comparison  to  other  institutions  receiving  these  grants.'"^ 
The  •  -^nt  is  linTited  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  nor  may  a  prior  grantee 
appl.,    .^r  a  s'.»cbhil  award  under  this  Act.*^  

/  .-If//  to  instilutioris  iviih  special  needs. --The  Higher  Education  Act  also  provides 
grail  Is  to  instUutibris  which  require  assistance  to  strengthen  their  planning,  rrian- 
agemerit  and  fiscal  ciipabilities.'  An  "tristitutioh  with  special  needs^  includes  a  com- 
ni unity  college  with  ah  enrol Imerit  which  includes  a  substantial  percentage  of  stu- 
dents receiving  rieexl-based  assistance  under  subchapter  IV  and  part  C  of  subchapter 
I  of  cfiiipter  'H  of  Title  A2.  The  grant  to  ah  ihstitutibri  with  special  needs  shall  not 
exceed  li  period  of  ilvi?  yefirs.** 

IVii  ^«ra>//s.— Pell  grants  comprise  a  third  category  of  nriaricial  assistance  trh^t 
riiust  be  considered  when  discussing  the  cbmmiiriity  college  transfer  issue.  Pell 
grants,  or  Basic  Educational  OiJporturiity  Grants,  are  made  available  to  eligible  stu- 
dent'; for  the  pursuit  of  liis/her  first  undergraduate  baccalaureate  course  of  study." 
Nothing  in  thloHigher  Educatibri  Act  excludes  from  eligibility  courses  which  are 
rioncredit  or  remedial  in  riatUre  which  are  determiripd  by  the  iristitutibri  to  be  iiec- 
essary  to  help  the  student  be  prepared  for  the  piirsuit  bf  a  first  undergraduate  bac- 
crilaureaio  degree;  _ 

Thv  above  three  Compohehts  of  the  Higher  Edacatibh  Act  provide  significant  op- 
portunities (or  CQrigrcss  to  improve  the  access  for  Hispahics  into  the  four-year  insti- 
tutions. In  order,  to  fully  understand  why  these  sections  of  the  Act  have  such  poten- 
tial tc)  relieve  the  bordeii  i)n  community  cgllegeSv  it  is  best  that  one  consider  the 
reations  lor  the  overconcentratjon  of  Hispahics  in  the  two-year  community  colleges; 

E.  /ieusons  fttr  tfTsL  ovcrtoncmtration  of  Mirpanics  in  ^^rear  coiiej^e.s 

J.  yinanviut^The  lUSO  Census  data  demonstrated  that  Hispahics  as  a  group  earn 
bhe-third  less,  than  their  white  counterparts  in  the  18  to  24  age  group  range.  Since 
this  is  the  rjinge  frbni  wKich  most  college/students  are  <irawn.4he  statistics  demon- 
Istrate  economic  barriers  fo  acquiring  a  feJaccal aureate  degree.  The  fact  that  attend- 
ing a  four-year  ihstitutibn  presumes  at'lefist  twice  as  much  resources  is  a  strong 
deterrent  to  ehroHirig.Mh  a  four-year  iristi 

0)unsehn)f  and  vouhie  idehtificatioh-^A  secbiid  factbr  that  bars  the  enrol irneht 
of  Hi:spanics  4h  fnUr-yOar  colleges  ^rid  universities  is  the  lack  of  cbiiriselirig  regard- 
ing  courses  eligible  for  transfer;  Neither  Texas  nor  Califbrriia  ernpibys  a  unifbrm 
numbering  system  for  all  its  public  colleges  which  identifies  whether^  particular 
course*  is  eligible  for  automatic  transfer  to  the  four-year  Qhiversities;  MALDEF  has 
received  cortipJalnts  irom  Hispanic  students  alleging  that  they  were  hot  advised  that 
certain  .freshman  or  sophomore  level  courses  were  hot  transferable  for  credit  at  the 
closest  four^year^university;  One  particularly  tragic  incideht  ihvolved  a  ybuhg  mah 
who  hus_  expended  sev_eral_  units-pf  Jiis  veterans',  educational  behefits  oh  a  remedial 
cgur.se  in  speech  that  hij  continued  to. re-take  uaUl he  vvas  finally  couhseled  that  the 
course  was  not  necessary  for  his  degree  plan  in  business  math. 


:*TtiiO_]:iI'Df  th^  Higher  Bducatiori  Act.  20  USC  1057  (1980): 
liO  use*  !5  ions  (IDh'O). 

!  Arfic-I.-  2i)  USC  §  H)fU 

'  ArtJ.le  .M)  USC  §  UHi^  (1!)80). 

".Article  1^0  USC  §  l070laH:i). 
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3.  Transfer  Stahdar^h.-fEiich  of  the  lour-yeuf  campuses  in  Texas  and  in  Califor- 
nia set  their  own  adriiirissibris  criteria:  This  practice,  combined  with  the.  broa.d 
autondm>^or  the  twchyear  colleges  to  designate  both  Cdui-se  content  and  course  num- 
bers, forces  transfer  stuelerits  to  obtain  a  cbii^e-by-cdurse,  school-by-school  evalua- 
tion as  to  the  eligibility  for  transfer  for  credit  of  each  community  college  course. 
Sonit;  courses  may  be/g^iveri  credit  towards  fulfillirig  major  requirements,  while 
others  may  receive  no  credit  at  all.  .   .     .        _  _. 

To.further  compound  the  problem,  students  may  be  denied  admission  into  certain 
key  depnrtmehts  at  specific  campuses.  The  criteria  for  lirriiHhg  the  riumbere  of  stu* 
deiits  transferred  into  these  departments  varies  from  department  ta department,  as 
well  as  iVom.campus  to  campus.  Thus^  the  student  must  meet  a  widie  range  of  re- 
quirements, raji^ln^  jVom  _differlng_^rade  point  averages  to  additional  Tequired 
courses  to  be  taken  .prior  to  transfer.  The  most  serious  problems  arise  with  those 
dcpartrrients  which  offej-  the  j)ro^rarns_which  have  the  best  success  in  creating  job 
opportunities  after  graduatioji.  The  _most_ common  examples  a 
putef  science,  business  adminislration,:and  nursLng,  By  setting  diffic  admission 
standards  for  transfer  students,  the  four-yejir  institutions  effectively  keep  many 
Cbmmuhify  college  students  out  of  promising  job  majke_ts,__  i   _ 

4.  Jnadequa  le  A cademic  Prepa m t ion: — Fi nalJy ,  a  _ maior  _p robie m  i  n  faci I  i tating 
transfer  between  the  two  and  four  year  schools  rests  with.the  inadequate  prepara- 
tidii  t4iat  students  receive  at  some  commanity  colleges  and  the  Lack  of  .academic  sup- 
port for  transferees  in  the  fdUr-year  institutions:  At  present,  it^ppears_that the  cali- 
ber of  some  cbmriiuriity  colleges  is  such  that  it  does  not  prepare  students  for  vig- 
orous academic  work.  This  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  ander-funding  of  community 
colleges  as  compared  to  the  more  prestigious,  fdUr-year  colleges.  The  net  effect  is 
that  many  students  either  cannot  meet  transfer  requirements  at  all  or  require  a 
larger  period  to  adjust^  to  the  academic  requirements  dnCe  they  have  transferred. 

The  four-year  colleges  have  readied  to  the  problem  of  retention  by  blaming  the 
community  colleges  for  ill  preparing  trohsfer  students.  The  community  Cdlleges,  in 
turn^  blame  the  high  schddls.  If  any  criticism  is  mcuhted,  however,  it^hbuW  fall  on 
the  system,  of  higher,  edjication  and  not  just  the  secoji'dary  schools.  While  the  train- 
ing provided  by.the.hi^h  schools  and  community  colleges  may  be  found  wanting,  ^the 
senio r  i  nsti tutio ns  shjya  .the  _  resptinsi bil i  ty  of  p rp vid i  ng  n eeded  su  p porti ve  services 
to  their  i ncom ing  tranjier.s t.ud.e n ts.  It.  would  be  Jnequi table  to  abaridb ri  students 
who  demonstrate  an  i  n  t  eres  t.  a.nd  _w  i  U  i  ngn  ess  to  pu  rsue  their  educa  tiq  n.  His  to  rically, 
hd  we  ve  r ,  the  fo  u  r-year  i  nstit  u  tiona  iia  ve  show  n.  sligh  t  i  n  te  res  t  in  assisti  ng  t  rahsfe  r 
students  by  ensuring  that  they  recei^^e  .adequate,  ode ntationv  tutoring, ^^^^^ 
needed  services.'"  This  has  proved  to  be  a  waste.Qf.t.h.e.students'  investment  of  tim 
and  meager  financial  resources  since  the  students  cannot  survive  the  transfer  proc- 
ess. *  ^ 
F,  Reconihienddliohs 

.  In  .light  of  the  fact  that  taxjpfayers  subs^^^  inefficiency,  MALDEF 

prdpdses  the  following  recommendations  to  the  Subcbrrirriittee^         .  _ 

(  Ij  Reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act  provisions  which  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  developing  institutions,  with  a  sp^ific  set-asidfr  for  community  cdlleges 
which. mui  prepare  large  numbers  df  mindrity  students  fdr  transfer  tb  fdur-year 
colleges  and.  universitie.s,     .   .  ,    _       .  . 

i2)  Reautliorize  the  High.er  Educatidn  Act  prdvisidns  which  prdvide  nnancial  as- 
sistance td.i.nstit.utidns  with  speci.al  needs  since  these  institutidns  must  prepare  mi- 
ndritie^  whd.  df  ten  .are  first  Kene  rat  id  n  attende^^^  require  mdre  ccuriselirig  and 
remedial  services  td  ad.ejuiately  Pre^iare  fdr  transf   

Ci)  Reaut hor Lze  a nd.enhance  apprdpr ia tidns  to  th e  Pe 1 1  G ra n ts  so  a ; _td  assu re  that 
the  initial  investment  made  at  the  freshmen  and  sdphdmdre  level  li^  realized  in  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

H.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ENFORCEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OK  EDUCATION 

The  seCdnd  pdrfidn  df  this  tastimdny  td  the.Subci)niraittee  d.n  Ppstsecdndai^ 
cation  EbCuses  on  the  role  df  Congress  in  QverseeixigiKaiiivil  rights  enforcement  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  df  Educatidn.  The  'eventa  leading:  UP  td  Jhe  tri-ethnic 
statewide  dei>ogregatidn  plan  fdr  Texas  colleges  and  universities  demcnstrate  the 


Kor  muneLdfecussioii  of  obataclf?s  to  transfer  and  retention,  please  consult  at  publicatioivbv 
Denjse  Humphrey,  ^-ntitled  "The  Deteriorating  transfer  Function  of  CaUfbrnia  Corrimumty  Cbl- 
lejjes:  Its  Impact  on  Hispanic  Access  to  Higher  Education."  report  sponsored  by  MALDEF. 
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contiriuwi  lu'od  for  ( Vm^rOHHioital  diroetioii  and  guidance  fn  the  aroa  of  civil  rights 
enforcement.  ,  '  *  ' 

A.  AUariii}  v.  Bell--the  first  jyi-Ethnic  Hi^^  case 

The  scope  of  the  Title  VI  violation  ifl  Texas- public  colleges  and  universities  is 
tU>scril)eU  in  the'  correspdridehce  of  Ms.  Cynthia  Brown,  Assistant  Secretary  Tor  Civil 
Uights.-United  States  Dbpartrrierit  of  Kdiicatldri,  lb  Texas  officials,  dated  January  15, 
lOHl."  Ms.  Brown  sti'tf-'d:  .     _  __ 

"Baiied  Upon  the  evidence  we  have  collected,  we  conclude  that  the  State  of  Texas 
has  laUed  to  eliminate  the  vesti^'s  of  ils  forrher  de  jure  racially  dual  system  of 
public  higher  education,  a  system  that  segregated  blacHs  arid  whites.  A  descriiDtidri 
of  the  biisis  for  this  conclusibri  is  ihcliided  at  Apperidix  C.*^ 

The  Appendix  portrayed  extensive  statewide  discririu^atibri  agairist  blacks  in  the 
Texai^  public  higher -education  systejii.  Gbrr.,  at  3.  Ms>  Brbwri  theri  werit  bn  tb  state; 

"With  respect  tb  Hispanic  participiitiori  iri  pubUc  higher  educatibri  iri  Texas,  we 
found  that  student  enrollment  data  indicate  sighificaht  uhderreproseritatibri  bf  His- 
panics  in  several  rna^or  State  iristitutibhs:  HbweVer,  we  haVe  yet  tb  complete  this 
aspect  of  tuir  review;'  * 

The  reason  for  the  "delay  in  concluding  a  review  of  Hispahif*  access  16  higher  edu- 
cation was  that  Jhe  Texiu5  investigation  began  as  an  irivestigatibh  of  black-white  dis- 
crimination briiy:  The  Flispariic  aspect  bf  f he  inVesfigatibri  was  iidded  alrribst  a  year 
later:  Moreover:  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Department  bf  Education  wbuld  haVei  «r 
begun  the  review  rS  Ifispanics  in  higher  education  if  seVeral  natibhal  Hispanic  brga- 
nizations  had  not  clantoredjona  review:  Thus,  the  Department  of  EdUcatibh  almost 
ntissed  this  opportunity  to  establish  the  first  tri-ethnic  higher  educatibri  plari. 

R  The  Department  of  Ethication's  timetabte 

-  The  Depa  rt  in e  a t  b f  Kd  u cat i on  ricyc  r  iss ued  fin d i rigs  rega  rd  1  ng  H ispan  | cs  jn  the 
State  of  Texas  since  Texas  tendered  in  Jaruiary  a  provisional  equal  educational 
opportanity  plan  before  such  findings  could  be  formally  released.  The  Texas  provi- 
.^onal  plan  incorporated  remedies  aimed  at  Mexican  American  students  and  staff. 
The  nepartn>erii  of  Education  agreed  that  Texas  would  subriilt  additional  specific 
riieasure.s  in  Jurieof  1081. 

After  riioriths  of  protracted  delay  arid  negotiation,  the  Departrrient  of  Education 
still  had  not  decided  bri  the  adequacy  bf  the  Texad  plari.  MALDEF  could  riot  bbtaiji 
from  the  Departriierit  bf  Educatibri  a  clear  timttable  for  bririgirig  closure  to  the  rie- 
gotiatibrks  even  though  18  ri^brithb  had  elapsed  Therefore,  iri  October  1082, 
MALDEF  jbiried-with  NAACP  iri  their  rribtibri  to  cite  the  Departriierit  of  Education 
for  failing  tb  enforce  the  ciVil  rights  Jaws.  This  legal  step  resulted-iri  bVirigirig  the  o 
Department  bf  Educatibri  beibn»  the  federal  cburt  in  Wjxshirigtbri,  D.C.  iri  a  forriial 
coLirt  hearirig  in  February  1081^. 

C.  The  (y>urts  timetdhteii  •  .  .- 

Beca  u.se  o  f  a  h  i.s  to  ry  o  f  p  r  o  t  racted  de  l  ay  s  _  in'  en  fo  rc  i  ng:  c  i  vi  I _r  igh  ts  ja  ws»  the  Pepart- 
m en t  of  Ed uVa t i on  i s  a n d e r  I i t iga t i on  i n  t he  su i t  A dqms  y .  Bell  in  t h e  d ist ri ct  co^urt 

0  f  t  h  e  p  i  s  t  r  i  c  t  o  f  Co j  u  m  b  i  a .  T  h  e  '  aw  suit ,  fi j  ed  i  n  I    ^ .  prod  u  cod  aeon  sen  t  agree- 

' "  i --^ '"^  - ^  --  ' ^  -  ' '  ^^-  ^^ P!^  iM»  cpa c  t  ud  i p ;  in  vest  iga^ons  an d  ne^ot  ia- 
tioris.  This  consent  agreement  se*^  the  max"mu  a  f>er  i.id  for  negotiations  at  six 
months.  ''  _  _  .  ^ 

At  the  court  hearirig,  it  was  evident  that  the  DeF)artmerit  of  Education  had  ex- 

1  eded  the  six  mbnth  riegotiatirig  period  by  ari  additional.  18  monthp.  The  Court 
ruled  oh  March  22,  that  the  aegbtiatibris  with  Texas  riiust  cease  by/May  6,  198^ 
or  Texas  would  be  referred  tb  the  Deparlmerit  bf  Justice  for  eriforceriierit  proceed-' 
irigs:  After  two  years  of  riegbtiatibris,  the  Staie  bf  Texas  was  giveri  a  firrri  six  we^ek 
deadline;  On  May  f),  1988,  the  GbVeribr  bf  Texas*  subriiittecl  its -firial  plari  for 
statewide  amrmative  actibri:  *  . 

D.  ffoltiin]:  the  Tt^:t«,s"  plon  to  d  Ecderdt  Mand.ard    .i  • 
According  to  the  federal  judge's  order  of  March  22,  1983,  tlie  constitutionaj  ade- 

^acy  would  be  measured  against  a  federal  standard  contajned^  in  Department  of 
Educatibri  regulations  i.ssued  on  February  lo,  1978,  w^ach  specnfied^the  "Ingredients 
bf  Ac^'eptal>te  Pfaris  to  Desegregate  State  Systems  bf  Public  Higher  Education.'^  33 
Fed.  Reg.  (>()58.  The  rriiriirrium  criteria,  divided  ingb  four  majbr  parts,  requires  that  a 
minimally  acceptable  plan  cbritairi  the  following: 

\\)  the  rebrgahizatibh  bf  the  higher  educatibri  system  tb  insure  equal  educatibrial 
bppbrturiify: 

(2i  the  adbptibri  of  goals  arid  timetables  Chat  eliminate  present  dispa»  ties  in' mi- 
nority enrollment  at  both  under-graduate  arid  graduate  levels; 
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(:jjt he  adoption  of  goals  aiid  tinietables  which^i^^^^^  and  ihcreasiB  the  number 
p/  rninotiry  faculty,  staff  and  governing  board  members  at  every  individual  institu- 
tion, and*  ....     .  

.  M  ^  a  c oni n lit ni en t . by  t he_ s ta te  to  a  state \y i de  coo r d i n a t ed  e f fq r t  to  i n s u r e  ad eq u a te 
inunitorinjj.  evaluation. and  enforcement  eitorte  e  serve  to  facil'i- 

tate  coin p I ia nee  with  the  sta t ed  _ goals  a nd_  object j ye_s.  The  specj fie  steps, _ t ha t  t he 
state  p la n«  to  take  to  implement  the  plan  must  be  spelled  out  in. the  statewide  plan, 
Aji  the  Court  noted  in  Geier  v.  Btanton.  427  F.TSupp.  644.  tM.D.  TenJn^  1977U  a 
statewide  t»qua]  educational  Opportunity  plan  mast  have  a  specific  showing  of  funds 
to  be  expended,  the  number  of  students  to  be  involved  and  time  schedules  for  the 
implL'hiehtatibh  of  projects  or  achievement  of  goal;,.  The  entire  plan  should  require 
"  no  more  than  five  years  to  arrive  as  parity,  unless  good  caUse  is  shown  for  addition- 
al time.  -  *  * 

'  E.  Thv  i  Vm^rvW^um^    role  in  inipTenientation  of  equal  educatw 

B<?eau§e  the  development  of  statewide  equal  educational  opportunity  pJans.re- 
quires  serioUs  enforcement  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  a  federal  standard, 
there  exists  ah  impbrtiiht  role  for  the  Congress  to  OVereee  the  successful  impleraen- 
tatibh  of  these  plans.  Hispariics  need  the  assistance  of  Cdngrep  in  higher  ^ucation 

^ plans  in  two  ways.  First,  Cbrigres&iohal  overview  of  the  Department  of  Education 
elTorts  to  defend  and  protect  the  rights  of  Hispariics-wbuld  served  to  ericdu 
IVpartment  of  Education  to  replicate  their  work  in  Texas  in  the  other  states.  The 
natioijiil  data  on  Hispanic  access  tb  higher  educatibn^ suggests  that  Texas  is  not  the 
onix  state  in  which  Hispan Ics  have  failed  to  achieve  t hei r  full  jx)teri tial  in  higher 
educat  ion.  Yet ,  _t he_Depart nrient  of  Education  has  rebrganized  its  stafT  in  the  last  few 
months  Wi t hou t  _c onri ide r i n.R i lie  effect  t he  rep rgan izat ion  w i  11  have  on  en fo rce me n t 
act i V i  t  ies  o r  de  1  i ve ry  of  techn icaL  assj stance.  In  _b r ie f,_the ;  Depa rt men  t  of  Ed ucatipn " 
needs  to  be  made  accountgable  fox  the _Lta  delays— |;om_e_.o_f  which  involve  years— in 

defending  the  rights  of  Hispanic  students  and  professionals.  __  _  

Secondly,  Hispanics  urge  Congressional  assistance  in  continuing  and  enhancing 
the  apprb'priatidhs  for  developing  institutions  which  offer  higher  education  to  His- 
panics. Because  of  the  years  of  disparale  fanding  that  these  institutions  have  borne 
wliile  more  prestigious,  predbmihahtly  white,  iristitlitions  have  prospered,  the  role 
of  Congress  in  funding,  the  developing  institutions  is  critical. 

F.  Specific  revommp}*fiatioTts   _  __ 

'  In  ^lisideration  of  the  strong  possibility  of  expanding  the  aucceSsfuL development 
of  an  equal  educational  opportunity  plan  for  Blacks,  Whites  and  Hispanic6_to_  other 
statesr  MALDEF  proposes  the  fdJlowing  recommendat'ons  to  the  Subcommittee* 

(1.)  Investigate  the  e^icessive  delays  that  the  Deparcir.cn i  of  Education  has  caused 
to  the  investigatibh,  hegotiatibrif  and  eriforcemert  Of  Title  VI  Of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  the  regulations  promulgated  to  implement  this  Act. 

VIA  Reauthorize,  the  Higher  Education  Act  prbvisibhs  wlhich  prdvide  fi^naiicial  as- 
sistance to  developing  institutions  w[th  a  specific  set-aside  for  community  cdlleges 
which  have  endured  years  df  disparate  treatment  and^  furidihg  whea  cbmpared  td 
predominantiy  white  cqjj^  which  face  a  challengd^  in  preparing  their  stu- 

dent*; for  baccalaureate  degrees. 


_ni.  CONCLUSION 

I  n  brief ,  the  Me x ican  Ame r icar?  Lega  1  Defense,  and _Ed ucatiunaJ.  Fu  nd  w is hes  td 
thank  this  Subcommittee  td  allowing  Hispanics  td  identify  signifi^cant  issues. which 
bear  dh  the  Higher  Fxiugzition  Act.  We  offer  oar  services  to  the  Subcommittee  in  Jts 
review  of  the  Act  arid  hdpe  that  the'  Subcdmmittee  wduld  Cdnstder  dur  recdmmenda- 
i  ioris. 
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ETHNIC  DiStRIBUTlON  GK  COMM UNITY  COLLEGE  TRANSFER  STUDENTS  IN  CAUFORNIA 

TABLE  L^TRANSFERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


1980.. 
"1981.. 

1982.. 


Total 
transfers 


Amedcan 
tndun 


filtpino 


Black 


Chiano 


While 


5.355 

1.1 

9.6 

1:1 

3:7 

TA 

77: 1 

10.0 

4.778 

1:0 

:o.2 

1:2 

4:0 

8.1 

75.5 

9.9 

5.137 

:7 

U.l 

1:3 

3.8 

8.3 

.  74.8 

3.6 

TABLE  2:— TRANSFERS  TO  CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES 


Year 

.  Total. - 
transfers 

Percent— 

l/niinown 

Anwican 
thflun 

Asian 

Filipino 

'Black 

Chicano 

1980 

  30.527 

1.5 

6.1 

1.2 

6.1 

/o.o 

75.1 

37.2 

19R1 

30.026 

5.6 

7.1 

1.3 

6.4 

8.4 

nz 

16.3 

1982 

29.824 

1.4 

?.5 

1.4 

5.9 

9.1 

73  7 

5.6 

Appendix  B 

enrollment  data  for  fall  1983  for  twq  campuses  for  first  tim i  n  cotxege 

freshmen 


White .:...;  

Black..-.  

Hispanic  

Asian  

American  Indiari.. 
Foreign  nation  a  I.. 
•.Unknown..  


ToW. 


TABLE  3:--bNiVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON—UNIVERSITY'  PARK 


Ethnicity 


Apphca/its 

Marriculanis 

 wfolleo 

i 

i  2.286 

855 

59.li 

j  813 

22b 

15.21 

1  331 

lib 

7.61 

I  336 

135 

9.61 

[  13 

■  7 

.48 

1  M 

22 

1.52 

;  530 

93 

6.43 

i  4:371 

1.446 

100.00 

TABLE  4:— UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON—DOWNTOWN 


White  

Black  

Hispanic  

Asisn  

Amerimn,  Indian .. 
Foieipn  national  . 


Ethn  icily 


\  Total.. 


Appt! 


iLanls 


Matriculants 


\35d 
646 
:^S9 

*17| 

121\, 


1;687 


157 
337 
162 

65 
4 

70 


795 


PefCfinlage 
-- ewoUeo- 


19.75 
42.39 
20.38 
8.17 
.50 


100.00 
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«         :  ^  Appendix  C 

.  _  _  _  _       ^       _  __ 

TABLE  S.^UNiVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  AUSTIN  TRANSFER  COUNTS  AS  OF  JULY  16, 1982 

 ^    

 1981  Pefcenlage  1982  Percentage 

Angio  \.   3.786  81.98         2,591  79.09 

Black  \   85  1.84            45  1.37 

American  jndian  A.   10"  '     .21-          7  -.21 

Mexican  Ai.iencan  .\   431  9.33  '        273  8.33 

Asian..  -1   '    43  .93            33  1.01 

Other  :.l    263          5.69             32?  9.98 

Total  .i.  1   4.618   :   3.276   :  

Mr.  Simon.  We  hs^ve  had  a  little  delay  because  of-  witnesses 
unable  to  get  here  dufe  to  weather  conditions.  We  have  had  an  iri- 
,  formal  discussion  oil  the  whole  question  of  adult  illiteracy,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  encourage  college  campuses  to  move  on  this 
problem. 

It  has  been  a  good,  healthy  discussion  and  I  have  made  a  few 
notes.  Ijioticed,  Ray,  tha^ 

_  We  are  pleased  to  have  as  our  next  witness,  Diana  Sifuehtes,  a 
former  HEP  student^  at  Uhiyersity  of  HdUstdii.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  you  with  us  and  you  can  take  the  witness  chair  so  we  can 
hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIANA  SIFUENTES,  LAW  STUOENT.  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HOUSTON  LAW  SCHOOL 

Ms.  SiFUENTES.  You  already  know  myjiame.  i  am  a  student  at 
the  law  center  here  at  the  University  of  Hpuston,  and  Ij^^^ 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell  you  about  myself  and  my  background 
as  a  migrant  farm>ybrker.    l   

Especially  though,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  HEP  prx>- 
gram^  and  the  dramatic  change  that  it  had  in  mylifei  I  am  usually 
asked  where  I  was  born,  and  I  say,  Weslaco,  but  that  is  where  i 
grew  up.  I  was  born  in  Robstown.  My  parents  were  oh  their  way  to 
the  fields  to  pick  cpttdri,  and  that  is  where  I  was- born.  Both  of  my 
parent  are  migrants.  I  am  one  of  seven  daughters  of  Eva  and 
Santos  Rivera.  Neither  one  of  my  parents  have  any  formal  educa- 
tion. 

M£  earliest  memories  ^re  of  working  in  the  fields.  Each  year  v/b 
would  leave  in  March  for  Michigan,  and  we  would  no*:  come  back 
to  the  valley  jntil  late  October  or  early  November.  That  would 
give  us  5  or  6  months  of  school. 

We  were  fortunate  in  the  sense  that  we  had  a  farmer  that  liked 
us  and  we  were  always  invited  back  to  the  same  farm.  My  parents 
are  still  going  to Jhat  same  farm.  They  have  been  going  there  for 
31  years.  The  farmer  would  wash  down  a  chicken  coop  and  prepare 
it  for  uSj  and  that  would  be  our  house  for  3  of  4  months  out  of  the 
year.  We  would  pick  strawberries  and  chterries  on  that  farm. 
_  The  going  rate  at  that  time  was  25  cents  a  box,  which  would  take 
about  an  hour  to  fill,  so  about  25  cents  ^an  hour.  We  would  start 
working  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  arid  work  until  it  got  dark, 
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usuaUy  6  or  7  in  the  afterribbri.  All  of  us  worked,  my  parents,  me, 
and  my  six  sisters;       -    *  -  .... 

_ L would  Ijke  to  say  that  it  was  fun  andjhat  it  helped  my  fam 
come  together  or  things  like  that,  it  wasn't,  it  was  hard,  difficult' 
y  vv^as  boring,^  m^      of  alL  And  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities,  it 
was  dehumanizing.  The  one  thing  that  you  learn  from  this  experi- 
inQeL_frojn  thie  rrii^^  J/pu  wiU  dp  anything 

else  as  preferable.  You  just  don't  want  to  do  this  anymore.  My  par- 
ents don't  know  hbw^  else  except  work  in  the  fields, 
doe  to  their  lack  of  education. 

Picking  in  J:he  fields_  would  give  us  enough  money  to  survive 
when  we  ^oi  back  to  tlie  valley.  There  isn't  that  much  to  do  in  the 
Valley  .either.  Back  then  there  were  very  migrant  educatiqrial 
program^:  Durrng  the  summers,  people  would  come  to  the  fields 

and  sayj  le t  yo u r  kid s_cb rr e  a  r  :I  go  to  su m  m e r  sc  hob  1 ,  

(3 f  course  we  couldn't.  The  reason  wjb  went  with  my  parents  was 
so  that  we  could  help.  Rr]\  L\tioh  would  have  to  wait  until  we  gbt 
back: 

_  As  you  can  i rri agi :  > ' .  my  _  ed ucatipn  su f fe r ed ._  The  a rfa  a rou rid 
Weslaco,  where  T  gr<  '  ^ .  is  generally  known  as  the  Vafiey  and  it 
has  the  h igh est  cj) ricen t ration  of  rri i^rari t  and  seasonal  rip- 
workers  in  the  country:  The  school  system  has  a  dual  sj^tem,  one 
fo r  m  i gra ri ts  and  one  for  ribrim  igrari t s.  

For  the  migrants,  there  were  lower  expectations:  We  were^iassed 
from  grade_  to  grade  whether,  we  knew_  the  material  br  not.  That  is 
how  most  people  get  to  whatever  grade  they  get:  1  remember  one 
y^^e  when  J  was  in  _the_fifth  J^^^  "  \iTi  sui'e  meaning 
well,  gave,  me  a  whole  semester's  work  and  saia  to  do  }t  over  the 
summer^  I  said,  3ure^^  Between  4  jh  the  riibrriirig  a_n^^ 
o'clock,  by  the  time  J  got  home,  I  really  wasn't  ^hle  to  do  anything 
but  crash.       \     

J  dropped  out  of  Jiigh  school  when  i  was  ±6:  i  got  married  and 
^t_aj'te(l  a  family.,  _My  _husband__vyas  he  carne 

back  a  very  changed  man:  As  you  can  imagine,  Vietnam  would  do 
th^t.  We  were  divorced  v.'f thin  the  vear.  My_situatibri  b^^  this  tiriie 
was  worse,  i  had  no  high  school  diploma  and  now  i  had  a  child  to 
supj^brt .  That  summer  j  _went  back  to  pic kirig:_stra wber ries  in 
Michigan.  That  iSL  when  a  recruiter  for  the;  HEP  program  from  the 
Uriiversity  of  Michigan  talk^^ 

And  even  though  i  didn't  feel  that  i  would  be  accepted  or  that  1 
could  malce  it  bec^^^^  that  I  was  iri,  he  really  eri- 

couraged  me  and  J  japplied  and  I  was  accepted. 

I  c^ime  to  HEP  in  I  tliirik  October  1972,^  A^^^  weeks  I 

got  my  GED  and  started  tutoring  other  students.  I  \yas  here  for 
about  3  riioriths. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  educational  career^  I  had  teachers  that 
uridierstddd  where  I  was  coming  frdrii  arid  liriderstdbd  what  I  cdUld 
do.  They  encouraged  me  to  believe  in  myself  and  encouraged  me  to 
thirik  that  I  cduld  dd  it,  that  the  lack  of  a  high  school  dipldriia 
would  not  hold  ore  back. 

While  I  was  here,  I  lived  on  campus  in  Moody  Towers.  I  got  to 
•^e  other  students  that  were  going  to  the  university.  I  got  to 
mingle  with  other  students  and  I  think  it  gave  me  a  lot  of  confi- 
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derice,  that  it  wasn't  so  foreign  to  me.  I  think  the  experience  mbti- 
vated^me^enough  to  feel  that  I  tod  could  make  it. 

While,  I  was  here  I  visited  the  library  and  the  University  Center 
and  other  places  on  campus,  to  make  me  feel  that  I  was  one  of  the 
students,  People  who  grow  up  in  families  where  college  is  an  expec- 
tation, where  coHege  is  jus^a  natural  course  of  their  life,  don't  re- 
alize how  frightening  th^^^^  be_  to  somebody  like  me 
who  just  didn't  think  I  would  ever  make  it:  I  think  HEP  helped  tre: 
meridousjy  in  bvercd  

By  Christmas  of  1972  i  had  completed  my  QED,  and' L  went  iack 
home.  After;  a  year  of  trying  to  maMJt  on ^  a^^^  I 
needed  more.  I  enrolled  at  Pan  American  University  where  i 
worked  full  time  40  hours  a  week,  went  to  Jchbbl  full  time,  and 
took  care  of  my  handicapped  child  full  time.  Gonsequentiy  my 
grades  suffered,  although  not  a  whole  lot.  I  think  I  had  average 
grades,  but  they  would  have  been  higher  if  I  had  had  the  luxury  of 
not  having  to  work  ^nd  just  going  to  school. 

In  the  summer  of  1983  I  enrolled  in  the  CLEO  program  at  Wash- 
burn University:  This  program  is  sort  of  like  HEP.  It  helps  pedpre 
that  want  to  get  into  law  school  and  that  don't  have  the  prepara- 
tion _it  is  an  intensive  6-week  program  that  gives  you  sort  ^5f  like 
tbe  first  semester  of  law  school  in  6  weeks;  so  it  is  a  day  and  night 
kind  of  thing:  __   

After  CLEO  I_  was_  accej5 te^^^  here_^t  the  University  Houston, 
Even  though  i  cannot  credit  HEP  completely  with  my  being  here^  I 
think  it  helped  a  w^^  in  .giving  me  my  GED,  but  in 

giving  me  the  confidence  that  i  could  make  it: 

P^*'in6  tlie  past  15  J^ears,  the  Uriiversity  bf  Houston  HEP  pro- 
gram has  assisted  over  2,GO0  students  to  obtain  their  BBB;  nation- 
ally, over  22,000.  For  almdst  twd-thirds  df  the  students  that  get 
their  GED,  it  is  nat  ihe  er^d  of  their  academic  career*  but  the  begin- 
ning. A  study  by  Cinrl:,  Phipps,  Clark  &  Harris,  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  m  1980,  indicated  that  62  pprcent  of  the  HEP 
graduates  reported  additional  educational  experiences  beyond  the 
GEa   _  .  

Last  year,  92  per'^ent  of  thf>  graduates  of  the  LTniversity  of  Hous- 
ton  HEP  prbgrani  cpmpLeted  ripplicaMbhs  and  over  68  were 

accepted  into  colleges,  universities,  and  vocatioii-^1  j^chuots:  I  believe 
tj^^t/that  is  a  significant^it  13  espec^  significant  in  a  time  when 
dollars  are  so  carefully  overseen. 

i\s  a  matter  of  fac^^  very  interMtingLJ^b  nbte  in  a  cost- 
conscious  world  >yhat  a  cost  effective  program  HEP  is. 

Figures  published  last  year  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  indicate 
that  a  high  school  graduate  can  expect  to  earn  approximately 
$230,000  ^-  '  -e  in  hvs  or  her  working  career  than  a  ndnhigh  schddl 
graduate^  ij  we  figure  only  a  20-percent  tax  rate^  the  101  GED 
graduates  of  this  year's  University  of  Houston  HEP  will  pay  10 
times  as  much  in  taxes  oyer  and  above  what  they  w  have  with- 
out a  GED,  as  a  rost  to  help  them  obtain  their  GED.-This  does  not 
include  additional  taxable  income,  derived,  from  HEP  graduates 
who  complete  coHege:  HEP  is  indeed,  an  extremely  cost-effective 
prdgram.  \  _  __ 

I  kno>y  that  great  strides  have  been  made  in  migrant  education 
during  the  past  10  years,  but  78  percent  df  the  migrant  farm- 
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workers  still  dun  1"  graduate  jrom  high  school,  I  believe  strongly  in 
the  HEP  concept.  I  believe  that  funding  for  the  HEP  program  arid 
the  CAMP  program  should  be  increased;  that  HEP  should  continue 
to  be  intensive  day  programs  located  at  coliege  atid  University  cam- 
PJ^^^t'J^'  that  existing  pro|^rarns  wjth  proven  track  records  should  be 
given  preference  in  funding  opportunities;  programs  that  begin  1 
yeiir  and  end  the  next  don't  really  help  the  migrants. 

That,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  formally  coordinate  HEP 
and  CAMP  efforts  with  iother  mi^ra  leaving 
FIEP  and  CAMP  as  entities,  separate  from  other  secondary  migrant 
progruni^4;  that  the  passing  score  for  GED  be  standardized  to  45  and 
that  programs  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  measurable  gains  in 
student  learning,  an  approach  that  wbUld  express  quality' gains 
rather  than  only  numbers  of  graduates. 

That  host  colieges  and  universities  provide  technical  support, 
^i^^PPoi't  that  would  supplement,  not  supplant  current  staff.  That 
each  [)rogram  offer  a  minimum  of  liO  hours  per  week  of  iristructibh 
j'^i.  t  H^^hasic.:.  rcMd^  rnath,  social  studies,  and  science. 

'I'liat  this  committee  make  every  effort  to  work  with  the  Apprbpri- 
^itions  Cbmriiittee  in  terms  of  incrMsin^  the  potential  impact  of  the 
Council  on  Legal.  Education  Opportunity,  CLEO.  CLEO  has  never 
^fV"^  nV^r^\ * han  $^  'liiljion  j)er  year  and  jts  irhpact  on  eoiucationally 
ilisiulvantaged  youth  could  be  tremendously  expanded  through  an 
increased  apprbpriatibri. 

hi  summary,  HEP  did  change  my  life.  HEP  calls  itself  second 
chiittce  programs,  but  for  rrie,  and  for  many  migrants,  this  second 
chance  is  really  the  only  oneJ  .  ^  - 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you.  YbUr  testimbhy  is  an  irispi>at|ori.  Tell 
that  child  of  yours  that  he  or  she  ought  to  be  awfully  proud  of  you, 
IIS  vvc  are:  If  I  can,  just  for  the  recbrd,  whb  was  the  person  who 
first  helped  y^ou^_got  you  involved  in  the  HEP  program? 

Ms:  SiFUKNTKS.  -L  vvish  I  could  remember  his  name.  He  was  a 
t^A>VA^i I  r ke r  i n  Mi c h iga n . _  I  think  his  name  was  Qreg.  He  just 
went  out  of  his  way  to  try  to  convince  me  that  this  is  the  thing  I 
should  do.  He  actually^  along  and  picked  strawberries  with  me 

for  about  an  hour,  so  that  i  could  do  the  talking,  and  he  would  try 
to  convince  me.  He  said,  'This  isri'^^  to  do  for  the 

rest  of  your  life,  so  vyhy. don't- you  enroU  in  HEP?'' 

Mr.  S|MON.  Good  for  Greg.  If  ybu  don't  mind  a  personal  question 
here— — _  •  . 

Ms.  SiKUKNT-KS.  Oh.  no. 

'M^*-  SiMON\  We  have  fiad  a  little  recess  and  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  problem  of  adult  UJiteracy.  You  mentioned  that  ybUr  par- 
ent s  (1  b  no  t  re  a  d  and  w  r  i  t  e .  H  b  w  _6 1  d  a  r  e  y  o  u  r  pa  r  e  n  ts  now? 

Ms.  SiKUKNTKS.  My  father  is  about  55.  My  mother  won't  admit 
what  her  age  is,  but  I  think  she  is  abbut  48.   , 

Mr.  SiMON;  You  may  be  in  trouble  with  your  mother  if  she  gets 
ahold  of  this  record.  What  can  be  done— arid  I  dbri't  mean  to  be 
picking  on  you,  but  sometimes  we  learn  about  nationol  problems  by 
looking  at  individuals?  What  should  we  be  doing  to  help  ybur  par- 
tMits  to  move  in  a  directipn  of  learning  how  to  read  and  write? 

Ms,  SiKDKNTES;  I  think  that  programs  like  HEP  would,  help. 
There  isri't  enough  adult  education,  I  don't  thinfc  for  pa  or  for 
people  like  my  parents.  I  think  they  should  start  when  they  are 
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ydtiriger^  of  course.  I  don't  know  if  rriy  parents  would  go  through 
something  to  try  and  learn,  but  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
that  would  if  there  was  a  program. 

Mr.  SiMOJM.  If  there  was  something  available  at  the  local  library 
Pr  the  local  c(mirn          college  on  a  volunteer  ba^^^^^ 
your  parents  might  take  advantage  of  it  if  it  did  not  involve  a  huge 
amount  of  time?     ^ 

Ms:  SiFUENTES.  Yes,  i  do;  I  think  they  have  always  felt  that,  that 
was  one  of  the  things  that  al^^^^  that  was 

one  of  the  reasons  that  they  have  to  keep  working  in:  the  iields.  My 
father  can  sign  his  name,  that  is  it.  He  can't  read  arid  he  cari't 
write:  -  —  - 

Mr.  Simo!n,_Do  they  speak  English  at  all? 
,    Ms,  SiKUENT^s:  f4one  atali: 

Mr.  Simon,  During  tiie  iniprmal  discussion  it  was  su^  that 
we  ought  to  broaden  the  eligibility  for  the  HEP  program,  to  be  able 
to  bring  in  others.  I  don't  know  if  ygu  were  here  when  that  sugges- 
tion was  made  or  not:  Do  you^  favor  that  idea?  - 

Ms.  SiFUENTES.  Yes,  I  do.  Because  there  are  a  lot  of  pe^^^ 
could  benefit.  Like  Dr:  Sanders  said,  if  two  get  accepted  and  eight 
get  turned  away,  those  eight  people  could  benefit  just  as  riiuch.  I  do 
think  it  should  be  expanded.   

Mr  Simon.  I  wonder  Dr.  Saunders — and  you  are  not  scheduled  as 
a  witriess — if  you.  don't  mind  coming  up  and  joining,  because  you 
are  talking  about  the  HEP  program  and  for  the  record,  if«  you 
would  giviB  your  name  arid  title. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Diana  Sifuentes  follows:] 

Pkki'arkd  Statkmkntof  Diana  SiFuENTESi  LAw  Student,  University  of  Houston 

Law  School 

My  haine  is  Dmria  Sifuentes  and  I  afh  currently  a  student  in  the  School  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  Houston :  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  rhintltes  this  morning  to  talk 
to  you  about  rhy  life  as  a  inigrarit  farmworker  iind  in  particular  how  one  program, 
the  High  School  Equivalency  Program  at  the  University  of  Houston,  dramatically 
changed  riiy  life. 

When  people  ask  rile  wliere  J  was  born,  I  answer  Weslaco,  Texas  because,  indeed, 
this  is  where  I  grew  ilp.  But  the  truth  is  that  I  waa  born  Somewhere  between  Wes- 
Uico  iirid  Rbbstbwri:  Texiis  in  a  small  town  along  highway  T7.  My  mother  and  father 
wl-ro  raigrahts.  iiiid.  oh  the  day  I  was  born  they  were  on  their  way  to  work  in  the 
HeJds:  My  father  probably  still  worked  that  day:  _  _       ..    .  _   

I  was  brie  of  seven  daughters  of  Eva  arid  Santos  Rivera  an^d  as  I  say,,  we.  were 
migrurits.  Neither  my  mother  nor  my  father  had  any_  formal  education  and- my  ^ear.- 
lie^t  memories  are  of  the  fields:  Each,  year  in  late  March  or_ early  Apcil  we  would 
leave  Weslacb  and  begin  the  trip  to  Michigan,  Qhio  and  Indiana^  where.  we_  wouJd 
pick  strawberries  and  cherries.  I  especially  remember  the  farni_wJiecejwe_  picked,  in 
ivkehigari:  We  were  fortuimte  because  we  xiid  a  goQd.job_and.  Jini?  farmer*  Mr.  .Kch 
1  a  r i  k  i ri  V  i  ted  us  h^ c k  yea r  nfte r  y ea r.  H e  cl eaned  and.  washed  down  _th e  ch ick  ijn.jcoop 
before  we  arrived  and.that  was  our  '*Jbouse.".  for_lhr.ee ijr  .fo.ur  months.  .!..also  remem- 
ber the  going  rate  in  those  day.s  for  straw.berriea,^  twenty-five  cents  a  bo_x,__ We  start- 
ed at  4:00  in  the  mcrnWig  and.  worked  untiL.HiQO  at  ni^ht,  AU  of  us  worked^  my 
seven  sisters,  mv  ranth«»r  onil  my_  father,JLnd  honestly^  I.would  like  tp.be  able  to  Pay 
thatoit  was  turi  or  that  it  brou^'ht  the  fami.ly_rea|ly  close  or  that  I  lea^^^^ 
of  hard  work  from  this  experience,  _b.ut  I  can't.  It  was  difficult,  tedious,  borm  and 
in  many  ways  (because  of  the  lack  of  faciJitiesLdejiumanizing,  main  thin^  you 
learn  is  that  yru  never  want  to  do  it  again  in  your  life;  that  almost  anything  seems 
preferable            .    ..    "     ,   ^.  ... 

But  woridn^  iji  the  fields,  was  the  o.ri^y  thirig  my  rather  knew  and  it  provided 
eiiaugh.mDney  to  get  Us.  by  when  we  got  back  to  Weslaco  in  October  until  the  next 
season  came  the  following  March. 
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.  .Ha^*'  *^*  "^'i  *-'  A'^V  'Ui^ir*!  .  1  J  P''9gn » l n  t lioso  da^s,  and  _t_h ough_  people 
S*M  ^"^  ^  ^*  '  » " .  Mi  ^'  h  [K  t "  t  ii  i  k  to  my  1)  a  re  n  ts  _  z'.bg  u  t.  _t  he  _  _c  h  iJ  d  reir  ten  d  ing 
jjuninuT  bchuo! ,  we  were  depended  pn  to  help,  educatLon  vvou Id  have  to  Avails .. 

'^'*Kine,  niy  education  surrered.  The  are^ 
^*^'-'jJ>  Jino\vn  as  "the  Valley"  has  the  highest  concentration  pf^mjgrant  and. seasona^^ 
* '  ^  ^'  ^'^^  ^*     "  y.  P  I* '    .  I  n  .t.h^  cp  Li  n  t  ry  and  t  he  sc  h  ppls  ha  da.  d.uaj.  sy  st  e  m ,  one  _fo  r 

f  '  • " '  ^ r"^'  ^' n ' 'r^.'"..  'IP  "  * "  ^J.Kf" 'M^  •  . ! t  was n '  t  t  hat  we  /n\  igra n  ts  were  h  e  j  d  ba_c kj..  i.t_  was 
j    ^  \^    !  ^  ^  ^'"^        J'  Pt*^\^*  U^O  s  ip  r  us .  We  we  re  passed  f  ro  rn  grade  to_gr  ad  e  to 

^^''^^^\  ^ ^ '*  y^'^* .  ^ n.^* ^A*'*.! t-'f" I Is .  <5 r  n P^  i>n d ,  of  c purse,  begi n nJ ng  t h e  sc_h ool 
y^*'^'!  '^^  .I'V^/r'J^^''^^"'^'-*'!  ^n^t>*'A<^  "r^J^rly  i^eptenib^  endin^^  the  year  in  March  in- 

'^*''*"^.^'-*'"  i"  ^"^^^^^  jjrade,  a  teachc\r  j(a     me  a  huge_siack_of_yvor^kbo^^ 

^^t*^^-^^^^^*^^  ^'^"'^  ^'*i*^  these  over  the  sum mer",  While  I  knp^V  she  mea.nv  w_elL 
I  didn't  miderstun<i  uny  of  it  well  enou^^h  to  work  on  it.  and  I  surely  couldn't  do  it 
ai  tiu*  Kolarik  farm.  1       _  _ 

My  schooling  continued  this  way,  ea^h  year  I  was  further  behind,  each  year  I  left 
for  the  Hi'lds  in  March  and  rvturned  in  October  until  at  sixteen  I  dropped  o_ut_of 
schtn^l,  jiot  married  and  b^uan  a  lamily.  I. ess  than  a  year  after  getting  married  jTjy 
husband  was  :^ent  to  Vietnam  and  a  year  later  he  returned  a  different  man;  a  man 
enraged  and  brutal.  We  were. divorced  within  a  year. 

..  •H^^^'^^'*:'^i"'*_/^^  A'^"'!^^*  .b^^T^r^.  Good  jobs  are  not  .avaHable  to_  people 

withfiiu  hi^li  school  di^jlomas  and  besides,  I  now  has  a  one  year  okl  spn.  That 
sunihiiM-  1  Ava:.  bark  in  Michigan  picking  strawberries,  (now  for  a  dollar  twenty-five 
a  bn\  I  aii(l  it  was  Mert*  tlKit  a  recruits  told  me  about  the  FUgh  School  EquKalency 
I )l;  Ki  m  at  r  h e  U  h  i v e r  s i t y  of  He uston . 

^"  J^'""^  M^^?.  P^^'f^^^i^-  j  Uved  iiere  pn  cahi pus  with  other 

stud'.MUs.  1  was  givi-n  tht*  most  intensive  basic  instruction  I  had  ever  received  but 
more  than  thi.s  4 hero  were  expectatibhs.  Kxpcctations  that  I  would  succeed^  that  I 
would  gel  iny  (lenural  Kciucational  Development  Diploma,  that  I  Would  graduate 
tVorn  HHP  and  go  on  to  collegt.'— and  I  dicl- 

^'if^*^^  ir'  Jl^^^:*  ^         ^"l9'"i"i^  "\her  students.  There  yvas  a  tru^ 

^^'Hse  nl- caiiioradane  arnmu;  students  and. Jor  the  first  time^  j  had  teachers  who  un- 
dL-rsiood  where  I  camt*  frorn  ahci  what  I  was  capable  of  acHieying,  i^pt  pnly  this,  but 
*  ^ i ^J? ?'  ^^^^^V ^  ^'V^^ ' '*  ^  "1^  [^'"OP  y  n  i  v^/"-*^ » ty  of  Ho u st on  gp i ng  tp 
clhssi'S  studying.  particip:'.tiiig  in  campus  activ^ies.  I  knew  I  could  do  what  they 
wt^re  doing  and  I  really  was  motivated  by  their  examplt?. 

I  visited  the  library. 't lie  bookstore,  the  g>'m,  the  University  Center  I  "rubbed 
i-lhov  s"  wUh  ivgLilar  uiiivrrslt.y  students  and  I  had  a  student  IJ).  People  who  grow 
up  lii  fahiilii's  wht're  college  is  an  e.xpectatton  don't  realize  how  frightening  college 
is  lor  somt'brie  who  never  was  expected  to  be  there.  HEP  was  treniendously  helplul 
in  assisting  me  in  ()V(Mvoniing  the  Fear  of  the  unknown  in  relation  to  attending  col- 
!»  "tv  -    _  _     _  _  . 

ily  C'liristrhas  of*  l!)72c  I  had  completed  the  work  at  the  University  of  Ilouston 
HHP;  Had  rt'ce-ivL'd  iny  CI  K.D.  and  was  back  home.  After  a  year  of  struggling.  1  t*n» 
rolled  at  Pan  Ahioriciih  University  and  thrbugH  grants  ah^J  Ibans  and  working  forcy 
h  ( ill  rs  pi'  r  we  e  k  cori^  pU*  ted  ai  y  hue  he  1  b  r.s  deg  ree  ni  J  u  rie  1 !  JKO . 

In  tht-  suninu-r  of  1!).SM:  I  enrolled  in  the  CLEO  program  at  Washburn  University. 
(.'f.i:(>  (The  (\iirricir  on  t:ega!  Educatiorial  Oppbrtuhity)  wax  much  like  HEP  in  that 
jl  was  an  interisjyo:  no-ncirist'iise  prograrii  fbr^fiidehts  who  really  wanted  tb  db  well 
in  law  schools,  We  studiefl  day  arid  night,  arid  at  the  end  bf  .six  week.s,  I  was  accept- 
ed, at  the  University  of\Houst  Oil  as  a  first  year    _ 

.1  cannot  eredit.  this' turn  of  eventii  tolaUy  to  HEP.  but  I  can  say  witHbut  HEP,  I 
^v  o  u }  d  n  o  t  be  _  w  h  e  re  I  a  m  today .  .  During  the  past  H  fteeri  yea  rs .  th  e  Uri  i  v  e  rs  i  ty  bf 
H()ustnri  Ijjgh  Schppl  Kquivalency  Program  has.  assisted  over  2^000  students  tb 
'>l^iain  tlii'ir  (;.EJ),:  nationally  over  li^^HlO .students. hav£  gradaated  froni  HEP  pro- 
grams  sirice  their  inception  iji  IlK^^^^  tvyo-thirds  of. these  Student.s,  the 

^ '  - 1  ^  L  i  oot  t  h  e  e  r  i  d  o  f  I  heir  a  cad  eni  i  c  J-'a. ree  r,  b  u  t  tji  e  _heg  j  i  ni  Cig.  A  stdd  v  by  C I  Jir  k, 
' ' ^ i P P ■  ^ ' j 'V: k  0 d  j ja r r is  con d u ct od  fp r  [ho  Dep:_i rt _n i en t  P f  La bpr  in  1 ' i.SO. i nd i cated 
^!^'^t  sixf y^two  percent  I )  of*  HEP  graduates  reported  additional  educational  expe- 
riences beyond  the  Ci.E.D. 

.  J '  ^  ^  .>'  .-^  *-/ "  ^  ^ »  ^  u  a  t  es  i  ro  m  t  h  e  U  n  iyer  s  i  ty  o  f  Hou  st  on  I  \  E  P  cp  mp  jeted 
c«)lli'grs  appiicatrbn  forms  and  over  (JSr?^  were  accepted  into  coHeges,  universities _pr 
teefjiiical/ vocatibhal  schools.  1  believe  that  this  is  especially  significant  in  a  time 
w  hu.*  n  d  o  1 1  a  rs  a  re  ^sb  ca  re  f  u  1 1  y  o  v  e  rs  e  e'  h . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  4&  iritere^stihg  to  note  in  thi.s  cost  conscious  world  what  a 
cost  effective  prograrh  HEP  is.  Figures  publ  r.s  lied  last  year  by  the  United  States 
Census  Brireali  indicate  that  a  high  school  graduate  can  expect  to  earn  approxi- 
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matelj^  $230,000  more  in  his  or  her  working  career  than  a  Jion-high  school  graduate. 
If  we  figure  only  a  twenty  percent  tax  rate  (20%),  the  101  G.E.D.  graduates  of  this 
year's  University  of  Houston  HEP  will  pay  lO-tiines  as  much  in  taxes  (over  and 
above  what  they  would  have  paid  without  a  G.E.D.)  as  it  cost  to  help  them  obtain 
their  G.E.D.  Arid,  this  does  riot  ijiclude  the  additional  taxable  income  derived  from 
those  HEP  ^aduates  who  coriiplete  college.  (See  Table)  HEP  is,  indeed,  an  extemely 
cost-effective  program.  _ 
_  .1  know  tK^t  great  strides  have  been  made  iri  migrarit  edUcatiori  duririg  the  past  10 
jiajis^  but  •  78%_of  ^rrii^^  students  still  do  riot  complete  high  school.  I  believe 
stron^lxin_tiie_HEP  concept.  I  believe  th^^^    

1.  Funding  for  HEP  (and  CAMP— College  Assistance  Migrant  Program)  should  be 
increased        .  .     

2:  That  HEP*s  should  continue  to  be  intensive  day  programs  located  on  college 
and  university  campuses  _  

3:  That  existing  programs,  programs  with  proven  track  records _ahouid_  be^ven 
preference  in  funding  opportunities  (programs  that  begin  one  year  and  end  the  next 
dbh't-really  Help  the  migrant)    _ 

4.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  formally  coordinate  HEP/CAMP  efforts  with 
other  migrarit  programs,  while  leaving  HEP  and  CAMP  as  entities  separate  from 

'other secbridary  hi igrarit  programs^  

5.  That  the  passirig  score  for  the  GiE.D.  be  standardized  to  45  arid  that  programs 
be  required  to  give  eviderice  of  riieasurable  gairis  iri  student  learning,  an  approach 
that  would  stress  quality  gairis  rather  thari  only  riuriibers  of  graduates. 

6.  That  host  colleges  arid  juriiversities  prjovide  iricreased  techriical  support,  siipjxDrt 

that  would  supp jemen 1 1  not  supplarit  current  stafT.   _  .  _ _   .  . 

_  _7.  _That_each  p_rj)gram  offer  a  miriimu  week  of  iristfuctibri  iri  the 

basics  ireadinK'-gran^fP-^'''  math,  spcial  studies,  scierice). 

8.  That  t h is  CO m mi ttee  make  jeyery  efTprt  to  work  with  the  Appropriatioris  Com- 
mittee in  terms  of  increasing  Jhe_  potential_impact  of  the  Council  on  Legal  Ekiuca- 
tional  Opportunity.  CLEO  has.  ne_ver  _had_  more,  than  _o_ne  milljoii  .dollars  per 
and  its  impact  on  educationally  disadvantaged  youth  could  be  tremendously  expand- 
ed-through  an  increased  appropriation    .       

in  summary,  HEP  did  change  my  life.  HEP's  r^l  themselves  "second  chance**,  pro- 
grariis»  for  me,  as  tor  many  migrants,  th^s  second  chance  is  really  the  only  chance. 

TABEE 

Accbrdirig  to  the  Uriited  States  Cerisus  Bureau,  a  riiari  with  a  high  school  diploma 
can  expect  to  earri  $260,000  mbre  iri  his  lifetiriie  thari  a  riiari^  ^hb  dbes4ibt  have  a 
high  schcKjl  diploma  and  a  Woman  can  expect  to  earn  $170,000  riibre  if  she  has  a 
high  school  diploma  than  a  woman  who  does  not. 

_  This ^ear»  HEP  will  g^^^  about  100  students  With  G.E.D.s;  mariy  of  these  will 
go_on  to  college*  _but_eyen  fi^ring  tha^^  them  go  to  college,  these  100  stu- 

dents (assuming^  50  male  and  5C_remale)  will  earn  approximately  $21,500,000  more 
in  their  liiFe times  than  if  they  had  not  completed  thpir  G.E.U^^^  P"  this^  surplus 
income  alone,  at  ^  20  percent  rate^  these  students  _will  pay  p  taxes 
daring  their  lifetime.  Tliis  is_  10  times. whaLitj:ost  to  provide  them  their  G.E.D. 
H.E:P.  is  an  extremely  cost-effective  program. 


Lifetime  earnings '  DiHerence 


No  H.S.  diploma  or  G.E.D..  JBD1.DDD{M). 

$211,000(FJ.    .   

H.S.  diploma  or  G.LD..   ;ci.DDD(M),  $2B0.DDD(M).  $17D.DDD(F) $4,300,000 

$381.DuD(F|.  •■      .  ;'  ■ 

Coilege  degree  $1.19D.UDD(M).  $§23.DD0(F) ...  589,DD0(M).  312.DDD(F)  9.010,000 

CwsliS  -eurMi.prefiicatKJheirJigures  on  an  average  38  ywr  work  life  for  a  male  and  28  years  (or  a  female. 
=  For  100  students  at  20  percent. 


taxes  * 
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STATEMKNT  OF  DON  SANDERS.  DIKECTOR  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
KOi  IVALENCY  FKOGRAM  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 
^  Dr.  Sanders.  My  name  is  Dr.  Don  Sanders  and  I  am  director  of 

thi»  lujyh  school  equivalency  |)roj?rani  at  the  University  of  HoUuS- 
ton.    _  ,  ■ 

Mr.  Simon,  And  you  made  the  point  earlier  during  dUr  inforrrial 
discussion,  during  the  break,  that  we  ought  to  expand  the  FJEP 
prbgrani  in  terms  of  eligibility. 

Do  you  want  to  explain  for  the  record  why  you  think  that  is  itn- 
pdrtaht? 

Dr.  Sanders.  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  in  terms  of  what  we 
rnean  by  expand.  By  statute,  HEP  is  limited  to  migrant  seasonal 
farmworkers  and  it  does  an  outstanding  job  I  v  •  say  picking  up 
the  drop-outs  in  the  migrant  seasonal  farmwork^.  .  .nks. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  HEP  as  a  mgdel,  because  HEP  is  inten- 
sive, it  is  basic^  and  it  is  on  college  campuses^  would  serve  as  an 
excellent  way  to  move  more  Hispariics  into  higher  education  via 
the  GED. 

My  Ktaff;  for- f\\ample,  is  80  percent  Hispanic.  And  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  though  they  do  not  have  certification,  they  are  com- 
mitted. We  give  each  and  every  staff  member  that  comes  onboard  4 
weeks  of  mtensiye  training  in  how  to  teach  basic  subjects.  Our  pro- 
gram is  diag:iost[c  and  prescriptive.  In  a  very  rhort  amount  of 
time,  we  can  take  a  st'^^  who  comes  in  with  a  seventh  grade 
level  of  reading,  we  can  take  them  to  tenth  grade  level.  The  same 
with  grammar  arid  math. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  understand  what  you  are  sufgestirij:^  You  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  HEP  program  be  expanded  beyond  the  migrant 
population  or  are  you  suggesting  that  there  be  another  program  es- 
tnbnyhed  lor  the  nbririiigrants? 

iT^ri  ^ANOERS.- I  am  suggesting  another  program  based_  bh  the 
HliP  model  that  could  be^-that  needs  to  be,  strongly  needs  to  be 
expanded  to  tal'-e  in  Hispanics  in  particular. 

Mr;  Simon.  Thank  ybu.  Ms.  Sifuentes,  if  I  could  just  ask  you  one 
other  question.  Ten  years  from  now,  what  would  you  like  to  be 
doing?  _  _ 

^^i- SiFUKNTES.^Well,  I  hope  to 

Mr.  Simon.  Practicing  corporate  law,  bocdmihg  rich,  or  what  do 
you  want  to  be  doing?  _  . 

•  Ms.  SiKUENTKS,  Doing  as- much  for  the  co.riihuriity  as  I  can.  I 
J-'^/»^  a.iitUe  (laky  ^^^)n^e*  inif'r>,  and  nenpie  say,- Hiure 

you  v(o  this  much  and  then  y.m  furi^et  wnere  v^u  c'nriie  from.  1  don't 
think  I  will,  i  think  tlint  HEP  has  helped  me  a  lot,  and  i  want  to 
put  back  v'f-.i\\  I  gel:  from  HEP,  and  from  everybody  else  that  has 
helped  me. 

_I  think  vviiHout  these,  peopie'.s  help.  I  would  not  have  riiade  it  arid 
lAvoold  likexo  put  back  as  riiUch  as  1  can.  I  always  hear  people  sav 
that  mmorities  take  advantage  of  programs  like  HEP  and  they  \ust 
take;  They  don't  reaijze  how  much  we  can  put  back,  once  we^are 
xuji^and-I-inteTTdnTT75riTPac^    as  much  as  I  can; 

•Mr:  S)\KiN.  AuM  y()U  \vjll  ul  your  answer  (jo''»sn'l  soinul  flakv 
ro  inc  at  all.  \  our  test iniony  was  worth. the  trip  to  Houston  just  ui 
hear  you  testify:  \  really  appreciate  it.  Mr.  Kbgovsek? 
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Mr  KoGovSEk.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  Diana,  I  thank  you  for 
your  eloquent  statement.  I  hope  we  Nvon't  let  the  witness  leave  be- 
cause I  want  to  ask  him  What  he  thinks^bout  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  you  made  in  regard  to  the  HEP  program. 

Do  I  have^bur  last  name  misspelled? 

Ms.  SiFUENTES.  Which  one? 

Mr.  KoGdvsEK.  Diana. 

Ms.«aFUENTES.  Rivera  Sifuentes.  ■  • 

Mr  KoGbvsEK.  We  do  have  it  spelled  Tight.  OK. 

Mi;  Simon.  People  with  names  like  Kogovsek  have  a  hard  time 
with  other  names.  ,   ^     -      ,^      n  f>- 

Mr'  Kogovsek.  I  was  15  years  old  before  i  could  spelt  Kogovsek. 
Let  nie  ask  you  Dr,  Sanders,  What  do  you  j^hmk  of  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  she  had  made  in  regard  to  the  45-percent  passing 
score  becoming  standardized,  et  ceter^?    — 

Dr  Sanders.  Twaht  to  say  first  of  all  that  i  am  in  total  agree- 
ment with  you  and  if  I  could  take  a  minute  iust  to  explain  why. 

I  have  talked  with  college  administrators  across  the  country^  ad- 
missions people,  and  v  hen  somebody  gets  a  GED  and  they  want  to 
eo  on  to  college,  they  are  often  discriminated  agamst  if  their  scpr^ 
is  not  at  least  45,  because  statistics  indicate  that  pecp^^^ 
score  at  least  45  don't  do  well  in  college,  ao  J  think  t^ere  are  two 
matters,  one  is  practical  and  the  Other  is  administrative.  1  think 
that  if  we  could  get  45  as  the  standard  passing  score,  that  students 
would  have  better  skills.  Also  the  GED  would  then  have  more  re- 
spect, and  students  would  have  an  easier  time  getting  into  college. 

For  example,  it  is  very  difficult-to  get  into  this  university  with 
only  a  score  of  40.  You  have  to  get  something  like  a  1,200  on  the 
SAT  So  that  means  that  most  of  our  students  will  go  to^;he  down- 
town college,  get  ia  2  years,  and  then  transfer  over  here.  ,. 

Mr.  Kogovsek.  Diana,  if  you  would  refer  back  to  ypur  test  mony 
in  that  area,  i  missed  a  couple  of  your  other  suggestions.  eon!d  you 
go  back  through  those  four  or  five  suggestions  that  you  dio  nave 

SiFUENTES.  OK.  Starting  with  No,  1,  frnding  [pr  HEP  and 
CAMP^  the  College  Assistance  Migrant  program  shouiu  be  in- 
creased, that  HEP  should  continue  to  be  intensive  day  programs  lo- 
cated on  colleges  and  universities,  that  existing  programs,  pro- 
grams with  proven  records,  should  be  given  jn-eference  in  landing 
opportunities,  programs  that  begin  1  year  and  end  the  n^xt  don  t 
really  help  the  migrant,  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  tor- 
mally  coordinate  HEP  and  CAMP  efforts  with  other  migrant  pro- 
granis,  whiie  leaving  HEP  and  CAMP  as  eriities,  as  separate  trom 
other  secondary  migrant  programs.  ■ 

.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  What  about  that  one?  .  ,      .  _ 

Dr  Sanders.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  consideraticn.  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  for  example,  there  are  migrant  counselors  at 
tach  and  every  high  school  that  deal  with  a  large  percentage  ot  mi- 
erant  students.  V/hen  these  students  leave  the  high;  school  _  and 
they  drao  out,  often  at  15  and  16,  the  migrant  counselor  could  let 
tho  HEP  people  know,  for  example,  that  these  peopje  dropped  out 
and  we  could  contact  them  when  they  got  to  be  1?  or  18  and  were 
ready  for  our  program.  ^  ,    ,  .  « 

Mr.  Kogovsek.  Is  that  the  end  of  the  list? 
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•^is:  SiKUKNTKS,  No.  The  next  one  is  the  standardized  45.  That 
^.^st  colleges  and  universities  provide  increased  technical  support, 
support  that  would  sunplemerit,  riot  supplant  current  staff 

Tj^at  ea^h  progra  offer  a  minimum  of  30  hours  per  week  of  in- 
struction in  the  basics:  reading,  grammar,  math,  social  studies,  and 
scit?iice. 

Mr.  KoGOvsEic  I  would  assume  you  would  CO 

Dr.  Sanoers^^  reason  for  that  is,  again,  HEP's  record  of 

completion  of  the  6ED  for  entering  students  is  between  70  and  80 
percem,  depending  uf^^^^  each  individual  program,  compared  to  12 
to  If}  percent  for  ABE  programs  in  general.  We  believe^  that  hg 
shiall  part  of  that_is_  because  a  student  comes  in 'iat  9  and  works 
until  4  on  a  daily  basjs  and  in  the  basic  instruction.  So  it  is  prepa- 
ration for  college,  in  that  you  get  used  to  it.  You  are  on  the  univer- 
sity campus.  You  are  coming  every  day,  and  you  are  studying  hard.. 

Mr.  KbGOvsEK  Thank  you  for  your  statement.  That  is  all  I  have, 
Mr.  Chairman.  _ 

J^^*  Simon.  ^  T^  the  w'tness  leaves,  I  was  just 

asking  counseJ  here:  Who  determines  what  the  score  should  be  oh 
the  national  GED?_Do  we? 

Dr.  Sanders.  !  think  in  terms  of  the  admission  arid  what  the 
score  is,  each  institutipn  determines  where  that  cutoff  level  is.  As 
yi-n  indicated^  it  ought  to  be  45  nationally,  but  there  is  rio  per  se 
staridard  score. 

Mr.  Simon.  Bat  what  you  are  sayini^  is  that  there  is  a  riatidrial 
passirig  grade,  miriimal  achievement  level  in  order  to  get,  say  a 
passed  GED. 

Dr.  Sanders.  It  varies  State  by  State.  ' 

Mr.  Simon.  I  see.  So  what  you  are  saying  is  that  the  State  of 
Te.xas  may  have  a  different  score  than  the  State  of  Illinois  require- 
ment in  terms  of  passajxe.  kiid  so  your  recomrnendation  there  is 
really  for  the  State  legij^Htu^  State  school  department, 

rather  than  for  the  Feder^*  :  Government 

Dr.  Sanders.  Somp'  -.  .f  hps  j^ot  to  cake  the  initiative  in  getting 
that  GED  sc6re  stn-^  as  the  passing  score:  I  have  a  very 

stroTig -feeling  about  ^/v-..         .  ^*      _    _  _  * 

Mr.  Simon.  I  am  nr. -  sura  :t  is  under  the  jurisdictic  n  af-our  sub- 
^^"^"^J^^^^v  b'^i^  A}^^  tMt  under  considerat^^^^     We  thank 

both  of  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimony  and  again,  good 
luck  to-you.  We  are  proud  of  ybU. 

Ms.  Sif_u>;mtes,  Thank  you. 

Mr^SiMON:  Before  we  h^vie  bur  riext  witness, _Ijw^ant_ to  ^"'Cter  into 
the  record  the  statement  of  Dr.  Leonard  Spearman,  the  president 
of  Texas  Soiither^  University,  who  is  Uriablejb  be  here_today. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Leonard  Spearman  follows:] 

Pkkpakki)  Statkmknt  ok  Qr.  Leonard  . H.  Q.  S-I'^^  Pkf:sidknt,  Texa«  : — - 

.    SouTHKRN  University 

Mr-  C'h  *^^maM,  (jtlicjl  mouibors  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
haytv  iho  opportunLty  t_o  tf^tify  before  your  panel  again.  Ours  used  to  be  a  steady 
relationship,  with  nu^b^^^^^^^^  path  to  the  Rayburri  Building  in  Wash- 

ini^ton  at  any  tinie  that  you  called.  Now  that  my  footsteps  take  me  dh  a  new  path  lb 
AtJtitin  at  :iny  time  tKe  Texos  .IeKislature  beckons.  J  must  say  that  I  find  it  a  wel- 
come occasion  to  srt^ygua^  a  UiOe  home  and  wish  to  add 
my  personal  welcome  to  Houston  to  all  the  other  welcomes  I  mn  sure  you  have  re- 
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coivt'ii  ill  tlu»  lew  hours  you  Hmvo  Irhmi  hero.  Your  schedule  is  ti^^Ht,  1  am  sure,  br*  I 
do_hi)pe  vDu  have  a  bit  of  time  to  sot-  some  of  this  dynanuc  city.  I  believe  you  v  11 
aKreo  that  whilf  Washiniaon  reniains  the  seat  of  power  aiid  exciteriient  lor  the 
Nation  and  the  world:  this  city,  too,  is  a  center  of  power,  txcitemerit,  eher^^y. 
growth,  and  vision  for  Texas,  for  the  National,  and  lor  the  world. 

I  Ijopi*.  too,  that,  if  your  route  to  the  hotel  or  the  airport  from  this  heiirihg  per- 
tiiits.  vou  will  ask  your  schedulers  to  briii^,'  ybii  to  tlie  TbxLis  Southern  University 
campus  iaiter  vou' have  con^pleted  your  tour  of  the  University  of  Hou-Uon,  or 
coarse!>.  We  ar**  just  across  the  street  frbiTi  this  university,  and  we  would  love  to 
have  vou  pav  us  a  call.  _  _     _    _  . 

To  the'  issue  of  your  hearing  today;  Hispanic  access  to  higher  edtication: 

Texas  Southern  Uiiivt^rsitv  is  a  predbriiijlantly  black,  public:  4>year_  itustitutiont 
were  established  in  UM7  as  the  Texas  State  Uhivefsity  for  negroes.  While  Qur 
central  mission  has  been  serving  the  black  citizenry  of  Texas  who  his^tojic.aU>^  were 
denied  access  to  majority  iristitUtioriis  of  higher  learning,  we  are  and_alway.£  Jiave 
been  n  niiilU racial  university,  arid  at  Orie  time  w-e  had  the  second  highest  Hispanic 
enrol  1  rile  ill  in  Te.xas;    

Under  the  terriis  of  the  Texas  plan  for  desegregation,  of  higher  education^  we.are 
cbriuriitted  duririg  the  riext  5  years  to  showing  significant  increases.jn  our  enroll- 
riierit  of  ri()ri-black  studerits— specincally:  JHispamcs  and  whites._Having  already  em- 
barked oh  an  extensive  developrnvnt  prograjn,  wc  have .str^fngXhened  our  recruit 
prograrri  arid  tuir  out  reach  activities  so  that  we  are  once  again  attracting  students 
fr()ri\  a  broader  ethnic  spectrum. 


^        STUDENT  HODY  PROFILK 

Knrollmeta.  figures  for  the  start*  of  the  fall  semester,  of  L^)Hi3_  show  .a.  total  of.8,S77 
students  ^it  Texa.s  Sbutherri  Uriiversity:  Of.  the  domestic  stUiLejits.  enrolled.  . per- 
cent aro  black.  ^  percerit  are  white:  and  :i44.:percent  are  .Hispanic.  A.total  of  8,5^^^^^^ 
students  were  enrolled -for  th''  spririg  seriiester  of  liMt  .with_L)4^3  perc»3nt  of  these 
students  beirig  black,  2::i  percerit  \vhite,  and  2:7.  perceiU  Hispanic.  (Of  pur  total  jaw 
school  tMiroUriicrit  (if  liTS  lor  that  seme.ste_r,  74  percent,  were,  black,  11  percent  were 
white.    percerit  Were  Hispanic;  and  (i  per cenL  were  foreign  students,)  

A  c6riiparisf>ri  of  oQr  eriroltnu-nt  figured  over  th«  past  (i  years  according  to  ethnic 
breakd<)Wri  is  sOl  {'ov\h  in  the  following  table: 


Fall  (igures 


Black 

White  .... 
Hisp.lnic  - 

Asian  or  P.antic  Islander   

Amencari  hmn  ^AlDSkao. native.. . 
Nfi»t%i>1ent  auens  ot  (oreign  nationals , 
tinknoAH   

lot.il  ehrdllrtieril  . : 


19/8 

1979 

1980. 

1981 

1982 

1983 

5;584 

5,835 

5.344 

5.080 

5.552 

6,001 

149 

96 

58 

54 

ido 

198 

239 

165 

111 

L'i 

140 

45 

25 

13 

7 

13 

G5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

ii 

ii 

1.806 

2.364 

?.57i 

2,927 

2^482 

0 

38 

d 

4  ; 

0 

;5 

8,828 

8.528 

8.102 

8.198 

8.298 

8.877 

1 1  w 111  he  o r  i lUe rest  1 0  t h I s  pji n o  1  that  Texas 5_ou t h.e_r n  U ri i ve rs i ty  p rod u ces  S  pe r- 
ciiiilU  )r-t  h t'  N  at  j  o!  t  s  Hi  s  pa  i  c  1  a  wye  rs, .  -I  pe  rce  n  toft  he  _N  a  t » o  n 's  blac  k  I  a  wy  ej-s ,  'jO 
"  pe  r  C(.  n  t  of  the  His  pa  n  i  c  1  a  \=.  y  e  rs  in_  Texas .  a  nd  8_()  pe  rce  nt  oft  he  b  1  ac  k  lawy  e  rs  j  n 
Tv   i  s  t  W  e  a  1  HO  p  roduce    '  •  i  )e  rce.n  t  o.f  ;t  he_  Nat  i  on  s  b  lack  ph  a  r  ni  a  cists  a  n  d  2")  pe  r- 
cvnt  ijf  the  ti'nchers  in  thf  Houston  independent  School  System.) 

STL DKNT  KlNANCrAI.  All)  PROFlLfilS 

NijH'ty  perreht  of  oiir  doiaostic  students  .need  and.qu.aiify  for  student  financial 
aid:  TO  jK'rceiit  of  nar  students  ar(^  fr.Qro.  farniJies  with  incomes  of  less  tha  '$n.OOO. 
Our  ^,t;l^(iL  ^H  flriancijU  aid  office  repoKs  that  for  spring  li)H;i,  we  had  a  total  of  -1.1 40 
siudt  hi.^  on  lltuincial  assistance,  with  2  percent  (or  S4)  of  these  students  being  His 
p;iTiicL  These  studeats  received  loi.al.suppgrt  of  $l'ir).(m5.^^f^^^^^  an  average  mdividual 
iward  package  of  5^1.72().  Tlu-  average  cost  of  attendance  at  Texas  Southern  is 

.     —      f   - 

<}  th:r  ..mllnn-nt  fl^aJrvj/ror'Fall  ll>s:i  show  a  total  of  i>.()02  students  enrolled  »t  Texa.^.  South- 
.-i  r-.  v'htHC  breakdown  n«Qri«s  on  this  (h.al  h^aire  were  not  avunable  in  tiint*  for  this- hearing 
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The  avem^^e  fariiily  coritribuiion  is  .^i.()4-i.  with  our  fiKures  showinjj_average 
unmet  need  far  bUr  student  population  d  ijrge  beini^  $i,Ol.'i  and  average  unmet 

need  for  our  Hispanic  students  being  $9:^'v    i  ' 

Sixty  percent  of  bur  Hispanic  student?    •  •  i  Yr:^  financrai  aid  are  self-supportiiig 
and  40  percent  are  depeadent  students. 

or  the  total  aid  of  .?1^5.()<)5  allocated  to  Hispanic  students  at_our  institution,  40 
percenl-of  that  was  in  gift  aid  >ad  <>()  percent  was  i..  loans.  30  percent  of  the  eift  aid 

was  in  Pell  ^^rants.-  '  ,  *^   ___**_;* 

.The  iriformatibn-we  have  indicates  that  for  the  undergraduate  student,  this  "high 
percentage  reliance  on  loan  assistance  is  a  detemining;  factor  in_retention  in  school; 
Ihe  building  bi  too  great  an  indebtedness  causes  many_to_ieQve  their,  studies.  Our 
^^^f  niore  inforrnation  must  be  m^^  students  re- 

gardirig_  grant  monies  versus  loans,  and  that  more  grant  a.ssistaoce  must  be  availa-' 
ble  to  them  to  remove  the  financial  barriers  to  matriculation  in  and  completion  Of  a 
degree  program. 

succkss/failure  experience  in  trio  and  other  federal  programs 

"        quite  a  nurnber  of  ye^^  has  cdsporisdr^d  the 

yP^^'^^rd  Bound,  talent  search,  And  speciai  servJces  programs,  and  we  are  working  to 
our  non-biack^clienM^^  ' 
^^Pi^V/:<^  ^'^""fA— Over  the  past  five  y_ears,  the  university  has  sought  to  serve  Hi s- 
students  through  our  Upward_BouDd_p_rogr^m-  A  concerted  effort  has  been 
^o  J*^^^^  Hispan ic  St udents  t hrough.contact  with  area  schools  and  through 
contact  with  the  League  of  United  _Latin_  American  Citizens  (LULAC).  At  the 
Pres«?n^tin\e.  we  serveJU)  studente  m  the^prggram,  with  one  male  Hispanic  student 
"i»ving  participated  for  j:     past  yfear.and  oae-haJf.  This  student  has  demonstrated 
^ood  growth  in  his  program  courses_and_is  very  active  in  all  progi-am  activities.  Our 
» "^ca  t  ions  a  re  that  h  i_s  p  ros  pec  ts  fo  r  cDnlin  uing  his  education  a  re  good. 

/ /  ■  ~Qu  r  ta len  t  _se a rc h  .program  prese nt ly  jserves  ov er  1 . 000  st udeh  ts 
**nnuiUlv.  During  the  pas^^^  progcam  y^ars.  we  have  served  a  significant 
Pyomer  of  Hispanic  students,  .Hispanic  students  were  serVedMn  1979-80 
were  served  in  198^^^  served,  in  198J-82.  The  services  provided  in- 
^''^?e ^h*^  disseniinatiqn  of  inform  both  secondary  and  postsecoridary  edu- 
-♦"^lf"  0PP0rtunUies»  assist  these  opportunities,  arid  assistance 
" '-^^  choosing  the  a ppropriate  gpportun ity .for  a  particular  studeri t. 
_  (^ur  staff  report  that  while  t  strong  efforts  to  attract  Hispanic 
^^"aenU  and  convince  them  to  pursue^  it  has:been  their  ex- 

perience that  a  large  number __of  Hispanic  students  with  academic  poteritial  opt  for 
^f^e  working/world  even  been  made  aware  that  ^sistarice  is  avail- 
"ole  to  them  to  finance  their  education.  

J?"r  staff  report,  tog,  that  for  those  His_panic_stud^  beriefit  from  the 

new  scholarship  program  approved  by_the_Texas  legislature  to  encourage  riori-black 
students  Jo  attend  the  historically  black  ih  Texas,  it  has  been 

^neir  experience  that  these  prospectiv^e_students^ in.  many  cases,  have  indicated  that 
/^"^y  woijld  pref^^^^  a  predominantly,  white  institution  on  a  part-time  basis 

/  ^"ffe^a  o'  accepting  grant  which  would.enable  them,  to  attend  one  of  the  histori- 
cally blac k  schoo Is  on  a  f u  1 1-t i m e  basLs._  This. InCo rjnat ion  per p! exes  u s  j ust  a  bi t ,  as 
yo"_C£in  imagine,  and  \ye  hope  that  this. at^  as  greater  riumbers  of 

prospective  students  are  made  aware  of  thl^  and  as  we  iricrease 

*"g>rmationto  the  public  at  iarge_about  the_o.pp£)rtunitie&  at  our  institutiori. 
-  -^^'T^'^^  jPr%'ram.-~Our  special  services  pri>grain,_  whi     serves  ov^r  225 

?o  >  provided  tutorial  assistance  to  sixteen  Hispanic  jstudents  during  the  fall 
"J^4. spring  19H3  seniesters.  Nine  students_receiv!ed  tutoring  in  mathematics 
courses.  SIX  in  enghsh  courses,  five  in  biolop'3_three_in  computer  science,  and  Orie  in 
^^"^'stry.  (Note  that  some  students  received  Jutoring.in  more  than  orie  cout^e.) 
Currently  ten  of  the  sixteen  Hispanic  students  are  .bilingual  education  majors, 
three  are  business  majors,  one  is  mooring  in  drafting/design,  one  is  majoring  iri 

physics.^hd  one  is  an  engineerinfe  inajpn  

Out  of  the  sixteen  Hispanic  students  enrolled  in_the_p^rograni._fourteeri  received 
financial  assistance  and  two  of  these  students  are  Presidential  .scholars. 
_  Of  the  thirteen  Hispanic  students  who  participated  ja  tiie.t'ttorial  componerit  Of 
the  program  in  the  fall  of  1982,  twelve  made  satisfact_o_ry  progress,  tThree  students 
received  personal  counseling.)  Nine  students  had_a  grad_epojnt_average  of  over  2  0 
ranging  Trom-f^4iigh  of  ^.00  to  a  low  of  2.40.  Three  students  iiad._grade  point  aver- 
ages of  l.b9,  1.7.^.  and  l.o9.  respectively.  One  student  withdrew  from  the  university 
lor  personal  reasons.  * 
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fiU'iUijrv  ahvi  Stvontiiirv  Kducatioii  Act;  this^no^rcuu  is  baMCally  ari  u^^^ 

if.K'lurr"  tr.iinnJK  profirfirii  R-jcHnR  to  I'  hacht'lor  of  science  dejuTtv  »n  iMv^nitMitary  rdu^^ 

i':itir»n  v^'j:h  ii  lnHnK^Ji*!  sfkH:M;iUz;»tion  arC-:L  This  enables.  p.rospucUve 

it-rtifji-a  ti«.if.H-h  HI  rt-milar,  hiliriKual  or  KSL  (English  as  a  Second  Lan^ua^^e)  class- 

T\n>  >I)rmK  tiii-  'IVxjus  S*)UtH/:rr  biUnKua]  p?OKMUn)_  uraduared_p_ne  of  the 
i:r<u:ps  ,>l  hiliru'.u.il  tr^irhers  in  lhr  _Ht»Uston  area.  Mi>st  of  thes(\j^raduates 
x\xv  :in>:inat  ^:roup  \vho-bepan  thinv  eddcijonal  eareera  when  the  bilinj;ual  program 
w.is  irnliati'd  Here  ii;  !>TS  _.    .  _..    ^.  i. 

t)nr  ilvt- vt-ar  t->.tvi  ience  Has  showii  that  the.siudenUs  m  this  program  are  highly 
Mi  '-tivaii  il  anci  have  Hi^jh  academic  aehiovement  records  as  well  as  good  cUtss^^^^ 
p»' 1 1  ( I  r  ni.  I  hit-  ( )r  ihe  ID  st  udvt :  is  fi  n  ishi  ng  t  h  is  yea  r  in  t  he  bi  H  ng  ual  prog  ra  m .  six 
>M,uiuat<tl  wiih  horjurs  Uwo  tThlshed  iiiimma  cunl.laudv^  three  Hnished  nmgna  cum 
lanilr,  V\V\i\  one  luii>hed  Cnni  laude>:  thirteen  made  the  dean's  list  or  honor  roll  as 
tlie\  pn  itirssed  thr  ough  (hr  program  ' 

Thr  tir>i  grtiuj)  o!  'l'«-xas  Southern  hili«igual  graduates—tive  students 
u^  \ .« \\Ti'  i\o\:w.  e,Tce Henl  _  work  ;i,v-teichcrji .  in  the  Houston  Independent  School 
Ui.sirjc:.  and  Ihi-  gradvial!-s  are  exi)ected  to  follow  in  their  footiitops  as  first-rate 

if;iOh»;rs  -        --  -  - 

•  ^Y\V^^  .  liUiK-  hre;.'Kdr>wu  >'  .  nrullrner'.t  in  tho  bilingual  trammji  proj^rarn  over  t^^^^^ 
.•.irn-iit  Near  has  iH-i'ii  i'  «'i»f  n::.j»anic.  \:\  iH-rcent  white.  5  pt^rcent  black,  and  2 
iMTfi'ij?  f»>rrigri  stUdeht'^  .  .          - 

nf^\-  h'asiii-r!i  -jiiil  U\f :  iii..''  .  kjU-  >>U(!'  r.ts  were  cniolled  m  \\\*'  i)rogram> 
stiitiiiier  Itis;;  in^tituU'    ,  i     t-  r  

Wr-  .li-.  t)i(rr  tilt-  hiaster  y>\      ■ ' igual.  e(lucat ion  dej^ree— a  program^ 
c.}x  x\\\>  pri  paraiiiai      sUjH-rvi      ,  .ind  ^^>t:ciahst^>  jn  this  fieid  and  a  program  parlicu- 
la^^U   ittraCtivr  to  l«^ic}u'rs  -r-rkjag  tcMVir^^^^    „  ,       ■  ; 

\V »  VvA  that  the  ^  Cc e.s>  r.  it  e  p  f  _  t_h  is  K rad  u_a_t  in g  g ro u  p  of  ude  u  I  ics  in  their 
str^uit*  -up}>*^ft  arid  care  for  one  ongther  i.JajXirct'rit  of  tht\se  students  shaie  common 
r^.ir-  'us  ♦•vfhiti^:  and  wi-i-kend  s;ii/Uvnts.  jKirent^,  and  _f^ 

<lev,  ;uped  strung  cunirniiment  tii  tejicher  educ:aion  tuid  •  "^'JJ^iCun^ural  environ- 
iu  a;  aV  ^bis  uriivorsijv  ha>  cont rd>ut<^rtji)  tlkeir  acadenii  l-  E^'rsonal  and  pro- 

^t-^ic.r;:«!  v;i-oW(h  \\\  Uike  pridtv  in  their  succf^  bcc^  j«  v\ 

i-e-uit  "!  ihv  linujia'  tv|>e  of  support  .s^-rviceri  we  offer  throu^;!,  the  program,  includ- 
ing' :-.rr;iar  CouhsvUnC  meetings  which  are  open  to  all  students  in  the  program,  re- 
^•  irvi]ev^  M  (heir  U-vel  of  studv,  as  well.  :is  to  their  spouses  and  other  frimily  mem- 
U  jv  OWi  fxf)<"rience  tlirough  tliis  p_ro>;ram..shQ_ws  ^^^^^^^  ^^JJ-^^^* 
.»t«-  :ina  t  \ti'ndi'<i  fmnilv  in  orirntalion  and  counselinj?  sessions  h:is  been  a  critical 
\'\cuVt  in  the  reieniion"  of  J hesr  .students,  »v  including  the  family  rherhbers  we 
ehabN'  thr-in  fu  j.-,trn  about.universilv  life  along  with  the  student.  This  "'open  door 
jw^ij.-v  ff-r  fViauly  ."^embers  has  helfH-<i  to  eliminate  fears  about  higher  educat'.ari  arid 
Ha--  -r  .tS.ii  iltao  iarnily  to  play  an  . informed  and  supportive  role,  thus  oncbnraging 

tiurHt'Jdvnt  r/T  ?(>MipIelt  the  program.         ^  _  . 

Our  nrxibJe  ciiusii  schedule  iS  also  an  imofjrtant  factor  to  our Hispamc  students— 
the  rinijuriiv  €:1  wham  are  working,  t^t)  |)oreent  of  the  ,s».udent.s  in  the  bilinguaL pro- 
i-rjin        u\  Ou-  cau-gcirv  ol  i»>a:nrf.  working,  adult  studenLs.  and  they  have  be<?n- 
;ih;r  J"      ■  I  ^-U-  their  ftudiv-  j>•^.i^M^*<■  >:^'  offer  evening  arid  weekeriu  course*^.  -U) 
x  ^i^H.l  gr;%d.}o:'     wh'i  :ire  tiay  sliidenl,'^. 

.r  NKHM.  niM  (  .Si^ics— MAJtm  Mi:iaa>:i^  kok  HiSPANic  stuoksts 

*  \t  iv  J  J  f  A  .f  >.^^j  i*radjia:r>  .rix^oivt^  degree*^  from  Texa^;  Southern  Uriiversity. 

.      v;.  »,'  H.>n'>rY'ra  i:.:ii'v.  .md  right  fit"  ;he.-e  were  His|Kiriic  ;Un«leul,s— rej> 
^     re  ?h«  ii'Annr  5^r«i\:jv1>j>  comparer  M»ule  wrll  with  oiir  njspntiic 

H'.:»!i-f;r-'  :^  T  fH-n  vtit  rcpri\M'ntal  .an  m  our  siudent  body  at  large.  ,  -    i  •  u 

oiir  UKKparac  stwdr'n:^  ar'V  MdLr.g  :he^^^^         and  are  represented  iri  high 
irf-r. . .iriioMg  vnsf  c^uL'>^^^d^fig  aiade  ^  -    -  , 

oijr  iurn-nl  .ov.-fali  j>t.'rrentage  of  Uisfjanic  stud^fitA  is  low.  we  are 
-i-Hi'^V  n^wJr.^  Iron;  .ai/  new  recruiting  program  and  we  UiUy    XfHrcl  to  b*'  able 

*.iir'cjv:l.rJi^h:.N  <V}J;L:atn»;n:  to  enrojlinK  greater  numbers  of  Mispanic  and 

U\ii  f  i^-''i-hUi^.^in-\vx\x>'  >'^:T  t\\y  '__  -    :    ...:^'r  . 

.'.i  j'^u-^-i  that  iV'rnmjtfUi'jr^,  w.'  must  nddres.^^  lhos<'  factors  which  our  e:i:|>eri- 
_,;n^e  h     tn.iu-»i<'<i  ar.vmaj^orhj^rdU-^  to  Hixp^xiMi  ^mdcnt^ACCi^^o  hightfX-i!d^-:CiitiotL- 
\fr  ,  {  hciftilrii  wi'_xvoaid  <:ite  „ 

K- .  --thi.>  {>^jhe  leadvm:.i*^^J^>' joi.;  as  it  {>  other  nanbray  groups  the  avail- 
;i^i5:? .      .uSi"?|\i,'Vte  *ii)7oi.».'»*htp  jip.d  grant  fundi^  i'^  critical, 
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. .  fV"i  i  6'.  A)m  rn  lA  n  it\\  _Cidtu  m  I  fiin  drii  nces:  —Fm\  il  ies  a  re  the  * '  i  n  visibl  e  bldclc  e  r' ' 
{or  niany  Hispanic  students^io_quote  one  of  oar  Hispanic  proerram  directors.  As  we 
a»sciisswi  earlier,  we  ha^^^  prograrl^  that  the  irivolve- 

■j:i^'n^  o|  the  student's  spouse  and- other  .extended  fainily  itiemb^rn  is  critical  to  the 
f  *^'A<-'"ti9"      many  or  these  studente  in  th  of  study;  'i  he  university  rriUs^ 

c»P     10  the  famjlx. members  to  obtahvihuir  understanding,  their  iri- 
yt^^y^''U*:*"t  and  the^^^^  the  student  in  order  to  insure  that  student's  success 

ih  i^onipItHinK  a  degree  program 

^""'i'i^'^'A"-*''  /'r^^  foundations 
prograrris  '.  :  both  English  and  Spanish  to  insure  success  in  basjc.skilJs  and  thereby 
save  mueh-needed  ti^e  which  should  be  spent  on  the  major  course_of  ^tudy. 
_  Flexible  Schedules  are  needed.  Again, _we  Hnd  that  large  percentages  of.oojc  His- 
pmuc  students  mUsl-wbrk.  Thus,  they  need  flexible  course  hours  with  class.es .availa- 
ble iJu  ring  evenings  and  on  weeRehds.  As  an  institution  designed  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  urban,  working  mihbritv  student,  we  at  Texas  Southern  know  that  factor  ranks 
high  on  theJist  of  access  Hiirdles  for  all  minority  groups. 

Personal  M?«'(/:s.— -Iridividual  attention  or  the  knowledge  that  professors  and  coun-  i 
soJors^  have  a  real  interest  in  the  individual  student  is  important.  Again,  the  aver-i 
age  Hispanic  student  is  hot  so  independent  as  the  average  white  student  \yhen  U' 
comes  to  decisions  about  hi^gher  education  versus  ^rk  or  whether  to  continue  in' 
coIUue  once  enrolled,  tike  other  minority  students,  Hispanic  students  need  support,' 
systen IS  including  counseling  and  Orie-ori-orie  ihstructiori  to^eep  up  their  morale ' 
Mnd  to  av<>id  thesluden  feeling  that  he  Or  she  is  jUst  a  hurhber  lost  in  the  crowd. 
Wv  Kjiow.  ttK),  thai  the  presence  of  role  models  <jn:carripUs--faculty,  staff  or  counsel-^ 
prs  from  the  stude.nt's.Qwn  ethnic  background— is  a  sighificaht  factor  influencing 
decisions  abiyit  higher  education. 

Mr./^  feMirnian.  thi^^^^  my  statement,  and  I  hOpe  these  ^observations  ar8 

hei pf  J ;  t  o  the  s vi bco ni m i tl  ee^   ;  . 

AgaiT    thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear:  i:.  L^. 

Mr:  Simon;  Our  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Tina  Reyes,  the 
schboly^bMrd  member  of  the  Houston  Independent  School  District. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

We  had  some  discussion  about  the  Houston  independent  School 
District  earlier,  i  had  to  find  out  why  it  was  called  independent,  I 
think  I  have  been  educated  oh  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  AUGUSTINA  [TINA]  REYES,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  HOUSTON  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TIUCT 

Reyes.  As  you  may  know,  we  hp*  ^een  involved  in  funding 
.'cinca  >ri  locally.  Last  night  we  set  dU*-  base,  and  as  an  individ- 
:  =  '"  \  is^  directly  involved,  as  well  idirectiy  involved  xin  im- 
p.^    11)^;  funding  levels  on  a  local  leve  ■  '  as  t^e  State  level,  I 

cerlaiirily  khbw^  educa^on  an-i  the  kinds  of 

commitnien  s  that  that  indicates. 

I  wou  Id  \I  Re  i or  my  testimony  tb_~^_ 

Mr.  SiMON.  We  will  enter  yoc  i  full  testimony  in  the  record.  You 
niay  summarl?^  or  proceed  as  y  m  wish^ 

_  _Ms.  Reyes.  Let  me  just  begii  by  letting  you  know  that  I  have 
been  working  in  education  in  HoUstbri  for  at  l?ast  the  Irst  10  to  15 
years^and_havo  seen  not  great  growth,  parti  :aiarly  where  students 
are,  in  terras  of  higher  education  and  the  number  of  Hispanic  stu- 
dents en  te  ring  in^ 

Pne  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  share  with  ybU  tdday^as  I  move 
into  my  testimony^  are  ehrollment  Hgures  for  studehls  in  Houston; 
as  well  as  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  high  percentage  cf  Hisppnic 
studt^nts  in  those  fij^ures,  and  what  I  think  that  means  for  us  in 
th*'  future,  and  certainly  for  preparation,  and  fcr  what  we  are 
going  to  do  in  h''>her  education. 
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As. one  who  Hus  wurki'cl  witli  public  scliobls.  I  have  al^o  worked 
close' V  with  pariMits.  And  1  know  tliat  in  order  lor  our  students  to 
j^'et  nito  lu;^^lu»r  education  vve  have  to  work  with  those  parents  as 
weli.  _   

'l'heri«  are  manv  lliins's  that  we  .»re  doing  locally  and  many  more 
t}\at  we  could  do  to  beKin  to  work  with  stude-nts  ds  low  as  the  sev- 
enth grade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  district  Ik  beginning  to  prepare 
and  will  be  Implementing  a  program  to  start  a  guidance  prograrn 
that  would  start  in  the  severith  grade  for  ifispanic  students,  with 
-pt»cii1c  goals  In  how  many  students  vve  want  to  see  coming  out  of 
lllSn  and  going  into  higher  education  next  year. 

We  a!so  support  initiatives  that  corrbbprate  or  cooperate  between 
institutions  of  higher  educatJan  and  programs  like  the  L  UL AC  pro- 
gram because  we  ieel  that  MPO's  have  an  acces^^  homes  that 
often  even  the  schools  don't  have  and  can  provide  a  counseliiig 
service  that  is  really  needed  to.get  studerits  into  higher  education, ; 
particularly  b(»cause  of  their  ability  to  work  with  parents,  in  rnany 
casfs  there  ])arehtt,  vylio  don't  speak  English  and  who  ne'^d  some- 
()iie  to  speak  wiUi  them  or  to  let  them  know  the  iniportar^ce  of 
higher  education,  and  in  a  language  that  they  understand: 

I  thiiik  it  IS  appropriate  that  you.  as  a  cornmittee,  should  decide 
to  hold  your  subcohiinittee  meetings  here  in  Houston,  for  thi^  city 
iihows  both  progress  coiiCerning  Hispanic  education  and  the  prob- 
lems of  ediicatihi^  disadvantaged  children^ 

Most  importantly,  the  Houston  area  stands  for—we  are 
ning  to  move  further  on  in  developing  and  working  with  those 
issues;  .       

The  first  part  of  my  tesiimony  includes  more  formal  d9^^  on 
wfint  HISD.  as  well  as  the  Houston  Community  Colle^^^^  has  done.  I 
should  also  expia'  i  ta  you  that,  as  a  board  member  for  the  Houston 
Independent  School  District, __I _am  jilso  a  ^rUstee^  o  the  Houston 
C'ommunitv  College;  so.  in  terms  of  deliverL  g  services  for  adults ^as 
adults  who  are  on  academjc  tracks,  as  well  as  those  vt^hn  ^ire  in  ir- 
•urrnal  educaiiun  programs,  I  too  have  been  able  to  witneiis  that  £;s 
well  as  affect  the  pphcy.      _  _  ,  , 

What  the  figures  don't  show  is  the  waste  of_the  tale_nt  and  the 
failure  to  reach  thousands  of  Hispanic  sti  Jents  who  drop  out  of 
sch(,.ol.  never  complete  coUege.  or  never  reach  their  ftill  potential. 

Ac<-ordiiig_tb  forrhal  data,  2r>  percent  ofthe  Hispanic  students  in 
our  distrir^  do  not  graduate  from  high  schgpI.__Hqwever,  in  riy  ex- 
perience cx:5  a  former  employee  with  the  district  and  as  a  trustee,  it 
is  ..V-  feeling  then  thai  actual  n^^ure  is  much   

it  'is  my  belief  that  our  retention. rate  is  substantially  beVier  than 
;h^'  U.S.  ^arure^.  which  snow  on  alarm'mg^O  to  HO  percent  of  stu- 
dents who  r:ever  receive  a  high  school  diploma. 

Because  ofthe  manner  'm  which  data  is  us(E>d  for  identifying  stu^ 
dents  who  lea  e  school  for  various  legaimate  reasons,  and_  because 
of  the  Su\ie  mandrto^*'  attendance  la  vs.  many  students  leave. 
Using  :et;IUmate  excuses,  and  'in  acu^iuy  never  do  return  _to_a 
publir  .cho(  These_ar  the  student^  that  we  lose,  not  only  in  the 
ngojre  >.  but  dso  in  the  l^  :>di.:otlvlty  ol  this  country,   __ 

P'ver.  those  who  do  graduate  or  those  who  are.  considered  the 
cr^aPT  ofthe  crop,  are  unlikely  to  attend  cglleg^e._  For  excv.npl/i,  in 
our  district  1,700  I^lspariic  students  graduated  from  Hi?i3  schools 
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J^^/^'^-  P"^y  '^^  P€J/cent  or  740^5^^^^  college.  Most  of 

these  attend  2-year  colleges  or  open  admissions  colleges,  where 
they,  in  turn,  will  be  less  likely  to  graduate, 

In  contras*,  72  percent  of  the  Anglo  students  went  on  to  coJlege 
a nd  4;^  per  cent  of  the  black  students  went  on  to  college.  Of  the 
total  nurrbers,  and  I  guess  that  one  can  play  with  figures  in  one 
way  or  the  either,  one  of  the  prbblerhs  that  those  figures^that  we 
have  of  those  figures  is  that  if  you  lose  40  to  50  percent  of  those 
students,  then  those  are  never  cOunted,  therefore  v/hen  you  look  at 
•?'A  percent,  that  seems  rather  high,  but  yon  have  to  consider  that 
we  have  already  lost  40  percent  of  those  students  and  those  aren't 
even  being  counted. 

Of  the  total  number— when  you  look  at  the  figures,  the  total 
numbers  of  students  who  graduated  and  went  on  to  college,  ap- 
proximately 5,745  students,  J5  percent  were  white,  43  percent  were 
black,  and  13  percent  vvere  Hispanic. 

We  need  immediate  focused  attention  on  this  terrible  problem  of 
attrition,  for  we  push  out  thocje  students  and  merely  consign  them 
to  enduring  disabiiities.  We  need  high  school  counseling  programs 
with  specific  goals  for  Hispanic  students:  These  programs  must 
begm  worknig  with  students  arid  parerits  as  early  as  the  seventh  ' 
Krade. 

^-^^''^  ^^^V^.Ku^V^^  are  needed, 

as  is  more  vigilant  enforcement  of  truancy  laws:  More  of  our  chil- 
^*^^^^!^  "^*:*^  .^^  be  infdrnv?^^  often  of  the  advantages  of  grad- 

uation and  college.  Programs  such  as  the  TRIO  program,  pafticf- 
iarly  Talent  Search,  rieed  riibre  resources. 

1  think  that  we  have  several  of  those  programs  locally  and  we 
are  not  beginning  to  meet  heeds  because  you  have  a  program,  for 
exam^^^e.  like  LULAC. 

LULAC  deals  directjy  .vith  the_  Hispanic  student,  and  if  a  His- 
panic family  .,,  ^e  in  Ho'ititon  vt^ants  to  send  n  student  to  college,  . 
mid  Ihose  are  the  ories  who  are  seirrriotivated  jenough  to  seek  out 
the  information,  the  first  place  they  go  to  is  the  teiephone  book 
and  ihey  iook  for  LULAC. 

_  Often  the  resources  that  LtJLAe  has  to  provide  the  information 
^^J^^^^^^^  *^eaily  Ahpugh  to  meet  the  n^edss  a^id 

not  only  does  LULAC  have  o  meet  the  neeas  of  the  Houston  popu 
iation,  it  al.so  Tias  to  meet  the  rieeds  oTadiu*  i^iig  counties. 
_  I  belir^c /hat  LULAC  services  as  many,  as  1 1  school  districts  in 
this  rrea:  And  really— that  kirid  oT  funding  is  not  adequate.  That 
cerf  anly  is  not  going  to  begin  to  meet— i  have,  myself,  and  three 
ot'.er  local  Officials  hav-e  oevolqp  fund,^  and  vhat 

V  e  do  with  the  schcianvrip  fund  is  provide  funds  for  students  who 
)rr  y  nx:)t  have  m?Je  the  high  score  on  may  not  have 

y.vn  the  A  and  3  student  in  fiigh  school,  but  who  show'some  indi- 
cation that  tho"  are  going  to  go  through  colleg:e  and  that  they  are 
gcing  to  be  able  to  finish  college. 

We  do  require  that  they  sUbrriit  transcripts  of  some  kind  of  aca- 
demic success.  And  we  started  this  at  a  Vv^ry  local  levc.  and  an- 
almost  personal  kind  of  level  bacau-    someone  had  to  know  some- 
one  ln  order  to  be  ahle  to  be  referrjU    And  we  found  that  the 
nambrr  of  requests  we  p.re  getting  is  jUst  phehbmerial. 
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Nhmy  o!  the^e  students  are  also  those  %yhosp  riimil  es^rnay  have 
not  quite  met  the  poverty  income  leveh  and  they  haven't  received 
enough  financial  a^d  on  the  college  level.  CbriseqUently  they  have 
h:ul  to  drop  out  and  have  come  lookin*^  Tor  Funds  through  the  eP 
rorls  that  we  make  _      __  : 

hi  addition;  \vn  a  e  beginning  to  get  adults  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  who  want  to  return  to  college.  That  is  i  very  competent 
groap  within  that  age  level  who  because  of  historical_  reasons^  did 
not  havtvacress  to  higher  ed  almost  a  group 
tinit  juiK  been  completely  forgotten  and  bjgckeld  gut  

I  tlunlv  that  we  have  vast  resources  within  that  adult  population. 
That  populatiori  does  need  additional  kinds  bf\cpuhseU^^ 
lain!;/  twvdi-  fuiiding  because  many  timeb  tiieir  one  obstacle  is  their 
inability  to  pav  lor  the  tuition.     

Some'  of  the" enorts  Uiat  we  have  done  through  the  local  scholar- 
shiq  pn:grain  have  helped  us  to  meet,  th 

we  have  found  is  that  there  are  so  many  students  who  are  not;^re- 
ctMving  proper  nnancial  aid,  who  had  the  initiative  to  go  on  and  try 
to  succeed  in  higher  education: 

I  think  ihld  the  TRIO  program  needs  to  be  more  involved  in 
parent  cou.iseJing  .and  test  preparation.  Our  children's  aspiratjp_ns 
need  'o  be  uplifted  throug^h  contact  with  people  who  have  success^ 
fully  negotiated  the  system.  One  of  the  things  that  we  reajly  have 
not^^found,  I  think,  in  the  Hispanic  xonimunity,  is  a  Hispanic  col- 
lege or-  higher  education  network.  So  that  when  thoAe_^who  have 
leiJrned  to  manipulate  that  system  and  lear-n^d  to  successfully  deal 
with  it,  can  bruig  others  into  the  system:  That_  has  hot  yet  de 
oped  and  I  think  if  ybU  look  at  the  numbers  of  students  that  are 
.  enrolled  hi  higher  education  who  are  Hi;span_ic,_you  can  see 

I  would  also  like  to  see  more  requirements  that  universities  who 
do  j;::. IT  such  programs  do  so  with- bii_i.ngu:!j_persgnriel.  Many 
programs,  including  those  in  Houston,  have  staff  wHo  do  not 
have— who  may  not  be  bilingual  an:*  'consequently  rriay  be  ineffec- 
live  in  dealing  wi^:h  bilingual  parents. 

Because  the  Houston  •  'immunity  College  is  also  governed  by 
Houston  ISD,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  community  cgl-  _ 
leges.  In  nvv  vi(?w.  we  are  doing  the  work  that  4-year  colleges  otlen  * 
diin'r  wi.^h  *t()  do:  We  exist  ln  the  iarge  part  to  serve  those  senior 
colleges,  to  educate  the  individuals  that  those  seniop  colleges  may 
not  want  to  educate;  _  _   

While  wo  may  have  many  shortcomings,  and  could-  do  nmcn 
more  than  w-e  presently  do,  senior  cojieges  seem  v.  Ueye'-  when  we 
take-  th.cxr  problems  off  their  hands.  (Ilongre:-;s  has  never  seemed  se- 
rioxiscnough  about  community  colleges.   _    _     

Tide  \}  was~I  am  sorry.  I  think  that  %vas  title  iO  was -never 
funded  and  2-y(i<ir  colleges  receive  far  less  title  J?  moneys  than  dUr 
.  ehrolimehts  warrant.  In  fact,  we  are  penalized  in  title  :i  bocause^ve 
charge  so  little  and  because  we  educate  •/orking  adults  wh^  fre- 
quehtlv  are  '•!:»Ugible  for  financiaJ^aid. 

While  I  do  ».ot  h  ve  speciTir  J^^gislative  language  to  ^s 
would  like  to  encouragv  your  subcommittee  to  i;eek  ways  to  chan- 
.  nei  reso^  »ces  to  the"  community  colleges. 

The  final  part  of  my  testimony,  which  I  will  insert  for  the  record, 
shows  ihe  range  of  attempts  thiU  HoU.ston  iSD  has  taken  ad- 
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dressing  this  prbbleni.  1  do  not  believe  that  Federal  legislation  will 
correct  any  local  dilemma.  However,  the  L^gislatioji  you  do  enact 
can  be  targeted  more  carefully  upon  problems  facing  Hispaxiics. 

I  tixW  to  your  attention  the  pupil  accdun'  ihf  report  ^ut  _out  by 
th(vTexaLs  Education  Agency  on  pupil  accoaiiting  for  students  In 
Texas  The&e  figures  wU|  indicate  to  you  that  in  Houston  almost  40 
percent  of  the  first  grade  class,  is  made  up  of  Hispanic  students. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  the  tatal  number  of  students  in  the  first 
grade  is  already  at  ;J3  pe^^^  at  those  figures,  you  will 

note  that  in  the  kindergarten  class— in  the  First  grade  class  in 
Texas,  there  are  235,760  students:  33  percent  of  those  are  Hispanic, 
i>l)  percent  are  Anglo,  and  15  percent  are  black.  _  _ 

If  you  look,  at  the  total  enrollment  figures  for  the  State  of  Texas, 
we  have  2,5)_UO,0()n  students— ."^6.4  of  those  students  are  white,  27.5 
are  Hispanic,  14  9  are  black  studeMi3. 

I  contend  that  probably  the  most  important  thing  of  what  1  may 
say  to  yoa  is  within  this  repor^  because  wlt4^^i4i-thH&  report  is  the 
ihdit^itioh  of  the  kinds  of  students  who  are  coming  through  the 
public  education  system  in  Texas.  And  these  figures  are  certainly 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  must  begin  to  ad- 

dress those  issues  and  that  there  must  be  programs  in  place  that 
;  will  properly  fund  the  universities*  efforts. 

These  enrollment  figures  for  Hispanic  children  In  Houston,  as 
well  ns  throughout  Texas,  indicate  n  pheribrrierial  growth ihere  and 
an  ever  increa.sinf<  nurnber  of  Hispanic  students  moving  through 
the  edacational  system:  The  future  of  these  individuals  as  prdduc- 
cjtizehs  and  literate  ^niericaMs  will  depend  on  whether  or  not 
policy  in  this  country  is  willing  to  spell  out  that  the  goal  of  educat- 
ing minorities  in  this  cduhtry  is  really  to  make  them  literate. 

If  indeed  littrracy  of  all  Americans  is  the  true  goal,  then  legisla- 
'^j^'V  P^'^^^^"^^  more  carefully  upon  the  individuals 

lacinL;  the*  ^(roatest  problems; 

I  do  however  rationally  that  rnany  of  tHese_prob!ems  will  he 
resn'.vfd  in  the  ballot  boxes,  as  well  as  in  the  trenches  here  in 
i  {ous:<  'M:  Tharik  you. 

J^I^'_  A^(^^^  you  very  much  for  y^^ur  testimony.  So  that  i 

understand  this  chart,  which  we  will  insert  in  the  rec^ord,  on  .fhe 
State  survey,  if  you  can  refer  to  that,  if  I  ^  '"^^  the  same  chart?     '  ''-^ 
.Ms.  Rk*.  Ks.  It  i>  the  liiSi  fall  sur^  :  •  is  and  membership  irii 

Texas.  _    ' 

Mr  Simon.  That  would  in        .  -I  Ms-inn-  theF-  nUiubers  on  the 
far  left  are  the  grades.  And  :  <  djwn  at  the  very  b.  .     a  is  the  12th 
tirade  or  a  senior  in  hij.(h  school,  liighl? 
Kkvks:  Ili^'ht. 

.^Ix  . Simon,  noes  that  indicate  that  a.,  a  senior  in  high  school  fbr 
example— the  lotal  (-1  percent  now  m.'  l\\^\h\ri'/:  ver.siis  aO  percent 
at  (lie  flr^t  grade  Ic^vel^"  Is Ahat  right? 

Rkvks.  Thin  is  exactly  ri^;ht.  W*:.'l.  actually  at  the  first  grade 
|''y<^L'_'*'  P^'^'^'^*^^^  His|)anic.  i;^  you  come  down  to  th  ^  total  on  the 
)L!th  Krade  li"v^/I.  Lfierc  's  a  statewide  total  as  the  last  figure^ 

Mr.  Simon    Bm  A^ie  statev/ide— wav  at  the  end  it  says.  Hispanic 
percentage,  at  the  column  that  starts  out  14.2; 

Mr:  Kf)/*r»vsKK.  I  think  yo'j  are  brie  column  over.  I  think  those 
are  the  White  students. 
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Mr,  Simon.  Oh.  while  atul  non-Hisnanic  students,  OK.  Then  it 
nuikessen^e.  I.  understand  jt  npvv,_ 

Ms.  Rr;YK.s..  Let  rne  jexplaiii  that  a  bit  to  you  too.  W  you  look  at 
the  kindergarten  level,  the  perceritagc\ is  33  percent  for  Hispanics: 
And  then  \vhen  vou  .come  over  to  the  i2th  grade  level  it  is  20  per- 
cent. That  figure  say.s  two  things.  First  of  all.  the  first  grade  class 
is  a  very  large  Hispanic  class.  But  the  other  thing  that  happens  is 
that  we  tend  to  lose  the  student  because  of  them  dropping  out  of 
school,  iio  that  too  is  t!ie  reason  that  there  is  such  a  dilfererice  be- 
tween -^'^  and  the  20  percent.  v 

Mr.  Simon.  You  mentioned  your  scholarship  fund.  How  is  that 
supported? 

Ms.  Rkyks.  Well,  it  is  locally  funded  through  some  foundation 
lund.s.  -      '  _ 

M^  S]M_oN,  And/in  lact,  what  yoU  are  doing  is  you  are  taking 
care  of- people  who  iall. between  .the  crack?i  .  _    _.    _  _ 

Ms.  Rkyks.  Exactly.  People  who  come  and  vviil  say^  registruti  n  js 
in  I  week  and  I  can't  ;>  .  \sibly  go.  th rough  the  bureaucracy  to  get 
what  1  jieed  to  get  into  college  next  week: 

.Mr.  Simon.  And  how  much^money  do  you  have  or  do  you  spend 
rach  vear  irl  that  scholarship  fund? 

Ms'  Rkv.v,  We  try  to  spend. •?;''iiO_ per  siu 

Ml'.  SiN^'"    Aiui  in  total  that  would  be  how  much? 

Ms.  Rkyk>    I  am  often  so  inyblyeo  pushing  students 

through  thei-e.i  don't  look  at  the  total  ilgures. 

Mr.  SiM<xN.  We  appreciate  what  you  are  doing.  Mr.  Kogovsek? 

Mr:  Kouovskk;  thank  you.  Mr:  Chairman.  Ms.  Reyes.  let  me 
thank  you  lor  your  testiaiOny  ailU  for  your  valuable  input  into  this 
liearing.  .      _  _    ..  _    _  ._  

'U'ttihg  right  down  to  yon;-  last-Sentence,  where  you  ijidicate  thst 
vou  li-el  a  lot  of  the  probicrns  might  be  solved  at  the  ballbt  boy.  I 
\vnd  10  agree  u  ith  yuu  and  we -discus.sed  that  a  littu-  bit,  earlier 
iK'fore  vou  arriVd,  that_a_lbt  of  pareri;^  of  hiinbrity  students  are 
g(»irig  to  iVel  a  \h  more  comfortable  couressing  members  of  tr;e 
srnool  board  if  tht^  liappeh  to  be  Chic^^ 

Are  vou  seiMrm  tKe  same  kind  of  improyen^mt  in  l^e^as  as  far  as 
nuyr^'  and  nu)re  llisp^iics  {J^^  school  boards  in  part^v 

•  ilav:  as. we  are  in  sounawestern  Col  rado? 

liKVks.  Not  as  hi?aiy,  1  thlnk^  as  we  have  '  ^leed  for.  I  think 
th  '!  wju'ii  uf'  arc  ck-ctecK^o  school  hoards,  r.oi  o  /  are  \ve  expect- 
.  H  be  tlic  ac!v(,'cat(  s  foKthc  Hispanic  comi;?unity  and  prer^ent 
rli.  t  case,  l)ut  we  also  have  t"b^  consider  the  overall  development  of 
:1  ■  (ii-trirt  ^iJii  vvi I r ^'nanc:-  of  the  district.  So  w(?  have  many  re- 
>f^(>n>il:ilitu's  t         rt-  [Ha.cj.  J  'ipori  us.  .    .  .  _. 

Mr-  l\()(ii'\^KK  1  wotild  in.agii^e  you  do  ha\'e  at  leas;  a  dual  role 
as  a  rni'.M)!  ;:\  jtii  ItiImm-  on  a  schooT  Hoard. -But-  are  there  more  mi- 
n^':  i*  ;:s  '  '  •'■/ImI  io  s^liooi  hoards  in  thv'  Southwest?  I  am 
^u.:-  il-it  s  ri.)t  iMu:Ugh:  hut  is  there  an  in- ' -rovement  over  the 
I'^t.-:  U\yi-        .   ..    . 

\]^-  Kk*-  I'.irrc  certaiiiiv  :!:><  boen  an-  uitorn\tMn..nt  f.verwine 
p.j-i  l»Vvt.ir>.  \\  is  niy  lcH?linu  that  nKihy  tinu'N.  if  y^)^  art*  fiimiUar 
•^.-ih  -(.ftno!  h.^:j:ii  ':  people  (h)  that  because  they  have  some  kind  of 
riMi  pi-ilnsi  j.'hicu  Lonnritnieht/OUr  compensation  for  ivhut  we  do 
i>  ;i  f):iikin;;  -p.^'c  al  the  administration  building  and  our  name 
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oyer_a  building  somewhere.  So  that  yoa  reiJUy  '  It  u;?  of  coouuit- 
merit;  Ofte-n  some  people  can  afford  to  do  ^\  <  .-nait^  will  no? 
able  to  and  I  think  that  will  iiavo  i  iz  iiU,:nrt  :  )  ^lUalitv  of  reHro^e.n: 
taiion;  I  think  when  you  only  gat  brie  shov  in  an  issue,  h  has  to  ^t^ 
the  best  So  my  hat  certainly  gees  off  to  myself  -d  to  osc  of  us 
who  are  making  the  sacrifice  to  do  that.  But  I  can  ,  ^rian  i  v  ander- 
«tiind  why  some  people  would  hesitate  to  do  it; 

Mr.  KoGOVSKK  I  commend  ybU  for  accepting  the  cliaU<-;ige  and  I 
thank  you  for  -   ir  testimony  today. 

Ms.  Reyks;  thank  you.  ; 

Mr.  Simon,  If  I  may  ask  you:  What  was  your  backgr  ound  before 
you  were  elected  to  the  school  board  and  vvhat  do  /ou  do  for  a 
living?  . 

Ms.  Rkyks.  I  am-an  educator,  whici.  is  another  thing  that  makes 
it  really  difficult.  Because  as  an  educator^ phjlosophically  rbelieve 
that  It  IS  oar  responsibility  to  provide  the  education,  even  though 
those  children  may  not  have  the  strength  at  the  baJlot  boxes  that 
are  going  t0;pive  them  the  quality  programs  they  need  to  achieve 
literacy.    • 

^  So  you  know,  as  a  politician  I  certaiiiJy  have  certain  views  on  it, 
but  as  an  educiitpr,  I  have  certain  pbilosophicaJ  fe^:lings  of  respbn- 
sihiJity  for  what  the  educational  systetri  should  be  doing 
Mr.  Si  MPN.  What  do  you  teach? 

Ms.  Rkyes:  i  -have  taught  everything  frojri  K  to  higher  ed. 

Mr.  Simon.  Well,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony 

Ms.  Reyes.  Thank^you. 

Mr.  Simon,  pur  final  two  witnesses,  we  vvUl  ask  th/^m  to  come 
here.  Representative  Rornar  Martinez,  a  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Legislaiu re,  and  Dr.  Mi^'  Nevarez,  the  president  of  Fan 
American  University: 

VVe  will  hear  from  both  of  y  ou  before  wo  have  questions  of  the 
two  of  you: 

[Prepared  stateinent  of  Augustina  Reyes  follows:] 

I'RKivvHKi)  Statkmknt  OK  Ayous^^^^  Presioknt:  r^oARb  dk 

EDUCATION.  Houston  Inuavendent  Schooc  District 

lf.»»  i»PPn)iTiaLe  that  the  sub^^^  hold  it^  hearings  in  Houston.  For  this  city 

^pi'^-"  ><>th  prot^rvss:  cgnct^^n_i^^^  Jiispanic  education  arid  the  problems  of  educating 
t'i:i!dr^^  Houston  area  stands  Tor  how  Tar  we 

hJ»Y' t>'t>-  Th^^  par^L.of  niy  testimony  includes  more  forriial  data  on  Houston  ISD 
the  Houston  (.pnuuunity  CollOKe.  Bat  these  data  drily  portray  th--  "large  stati.sti- 
aU  pict-^r.v  The\-  d  arid  f  iilure  to -rw.ch  thousands 

1  >'^PJ»«|'>'^^  fiudeni.s^^^^      drop  out  of  school,  never  cbiripleie  college  and  never 

^h''>Tj^un  iK)U'ntA^^^^^^   _  .  ' 

^   ''^^:'*■«'^^^ni^^^^^^^^  percerit  vjf  ti:e  hisfianic  students 

"ot  ^^^aduate  irpnv  hij^h  s^^^      in  Houston;  However,  my  own  experience  as  a 
lornuT  HlbD  emplpvi-e  an.d  m  trvjstee  Js  that  ih*-  actual  nfjUre  is  for  higher.  It  is  my 
*^^*1A^''.V*'^V^  ♦^ur  ri^entioa  .rail  i.s  substantially  r^-Cter  thari  U.S.  Hguref  which  show 
an  '»larmui^vforty  i.o  n.x^va^.rcent.of  our  stndentii  riever  receive  a  high  school 
Because  of  ^ht^nv  hn./r.in.  which  dat.'i  ;.-re_ideritined  Pir  sliiderits  who  leave 
•"^.t^w^Llor  ^■i»rious  |^^^^  hecr.use  of  the  state  mandatory  lui-^ndance 

'^'^^^;^nv^^ny  fiud^vnls  leavt'^  i'XCiises.  but  '/n  reaJitv  never  rotur-  to  a 

P^^Dl'^'  •^^"^x^'   I  ht'se  arc^lhe  iUudenus-that  we  lo:^e  not  orily  in  th^-'ritUres,  but  aib^ 

P™.ut^i'"»Lv  <)t  thi^  CPU nir>\  Even  those  who- do -graduate— tie  Cream  of  the 
"'"^^^"^»T^V""^-^*■'-  -college..  In_Ui83.  i)ver.orie-thousarid-se'.eri-huridred  his 

panic  siudeiUs  >:raduaied  fro.Ti  in^^^  sc hoo Is o nly  ibrty. three  perc-rit  or  seveh^huri- 
^/^^-^■'^'^^^^^^  d  on^h  adr.iissioris  bolleges 

where  they.  »n  I    a.  will  be  less  likely  to  graduate.  li.  cu.  .rast:  severity^twd  percent 
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of  tiu*  ringlo  stiuU'nt^;  \svht  tin  to  ci>I'i"'>'  mid  fii'ty-three  porrent  of  the  black  high 
schoui  graduates  att^hdod  college^*  i)l  tl-i-  total  number  of  students  who  graduated 
aiu.  went  on  to  college,  apprbxiihately  five-tHolisarid-seven-handred  and  forty-five 
jituclt'fius.  forty  pi* r cent  were  whi*?.v,  forty  three  percent  were  black; _anu  .a;liy_thirtij_<»n 
ptMvenl  svere  Mitipanic.  We  heed  ;i-,m,  .iiafe  focused  atteation  on  thls  terrible  prob- 
li'in  ot  .tttriiii)  .  far  w*-  piiHii  but  thbye  students  and  mexoly  con_aigrL_tbern^  when  en-  ■ 
(luring  dlsabilitv.  W^=*  need  high  sCHbol  CaunseHng  prograuia  wj_th_ specific _goals  . for 
Hispanic  studotut;.  THbse  prcgraips  must  begin  workittg  with  students  and  parents 

as  I'iirlv  ais  the  seventh  gnide.  .        _  -    .     . 

 -MtiiH^^iilihgual      zH^^chbbi  x:bLin:sL'lbrs  and  teachera  are. needed  as  .is_?vniore  _vigi- 

laiit  enforcement  of  truancy  laws:  More  of  oar  children  need  to  be  Jnfornied  etirlx 
and  oiten  of  the  iKlvaiitages  bf  graduation  and  coUege^  Proi^^riimH  such  as  TR.IO._.par- 
ticuhirlv  talent  search,  heed  far  mbre  resoarces.  TRIG  programs  need  tp  be^m^ 
involv'.-tl  in  piirent  cbnhselitig  and  test  preparation.  Our  chiLdron's  aspiratios  need  tp 
hf  iipiifted  through  contact  with  people  who  have. successfully  iicgotia ted  the 
i^ysleni   I  wbiili!  also  like  to  f^v  more  requi  re  me  nts.  that  universities  whp^d^^^ 
such  programs,  (lo  so  with  hilingiial  personnel...  Many,  such __prPgranis.__in 
those  in  Hbiistoii,  have  slalf  who  are  not  fxoni  hispanic  communities  which  often 
I  h  akes  t  h  en  V  i  M  ef  fee  1 1  vt  •  w  \xh  bl  1  ingu  al  pa  re  nts.     

Hi'c^iii.-e  th.-  Houston  Community  CQJlegeJs_.als.o_^overned  by.the  Houston^I^^ 
Wi'Avd.  1  would  also  Uke  to  say  a  word  abo.ut_c.oniniunit_y  colleges,  In  my  view,  we  are 
lU )  i  h  g  tin-  w  I)  r  k  foi  1  ir  y  oa  r  co  i  leges  don  ot_  w  is.h_  to  _do._  W  e  e  x  ist  _  j  n  I  a  rge  pa  r  t  to  serve 
1 1 1  usi •  \v h o  :<e  11  i ( I r  Co  1  i ege>;  do  not  wa n t  to.  ed  uc_ate .  VV h i  1  e_  we  m ay  have  man y  shorty 
joinings  jird  foiild  do  much  nioretlmJi  we  do  .at  present,  senior  colleges  seem  re- 
i  .vved  that  we  have  taken  their  prDblems  off  o.f  . their. hands.      

(•(jhgress^  ha:s  liover  seetiu'd  serjoas. about  community  cpiieges.^^T 
funded  ami  t\v«vvcar  colleges  received  far.  .less  Tit  jet  II  mpiiey  than  our  en  roll  men  ts 
warrant :  I h  fact":  w*'  a rr  penalized  in  Tit j_e  III.  because  \y e  charge  so  jittle  and  edu- 
eati-  working  IkIu It.^  who  are  frequent ly  ineli^blt'  for  fmancial  aid.  While  I  do  not 
hiive  spt-cinc  legislative  languaoje  to  suggest^  I  would  encourage  your  subcommittee 
t(/ M'e);  n-avj<  to  ehantH'!.  rt>«ources..   ...    _   '  . 

fhe  tl h al  part  o f  n i v  t es t i m ony:  _w hic_h  1  w i  1 L i ' vse r t  fg r  t he  record .  shows  the  range 
of  attempts  that  Houston  ISO  has  undertaken  to  address  this  probleni.  I  do  not  be^ 
lievc  that  federal  legislation  wijl  correct  any  centrally  jpcaj  dile^m  the 
logislatitm  yoii  do  enact  cou id. be_ targeted  more  carefully  upon  the  problems  facing 
Hisijanies:  I  would  call  to  vour_attentionj  pupil  accounting  reports  put  out  bj'  the 
Texa.s  Kd acatioii  Age nc V.  on.  pupil  accou nt i n^  fo r  st uden is  in  Texas .  These ^  figures 
will  hidicate  to  vou  tliat  in  schools  in  Houston,  almost  forty-percent  of  the  first 
grade  class  is  mado  up  «jf  lUspanic  sttidents.  In  the  stat«  of  Texas,  for  total  students , 
L-i  public  schools  in  Texas, _aimost  forty-percent  of  the^flrst  grade  class  is^  Hispanic.^ 
The  erirollniont  figures  for  Hispanic  children  in  Houston  as  well  as  th/oughbut 
It'Xas  indicate  a  phenomenal  growth  there  and  an  ever  increasing  number  ot  his- 
panir  students  moving'  through  Ihe  ect  Uiqn  system:  The  future  of  these  iridi'  id- 
uals  as  productive  ciii/ons  and  Hteraii.  Americans  will  depend  on  whether  or  riot 
p<»licv  in  this  countrv  is  willin  ;  to  spell  out  thai  the  goal  of  ^duciUing- mirionties  in 
this  country-  is  reallv  to  make  them  literate.  If  indeed  liter-.y  of  al!  /vrtlcnran  Ct'- 
/(•as  is  thelruo'goal.  then  tef?islativc  policy  must  be  tar^'  *  more  cnrOfuny  upon 
the  individuals  lacing  the  greatest  probleriis.  ,     ,  .     r " 

llewrvrr.  rationally.  I  feel  that  the?5e  issues  :h  rr^.-^riy  wiys  will  Uy  t05;olvtd  in  the 
i>allot  bnxi's  and  local  trenches. 


i>Kvi":i,npMi;rsT  vkksus  :nh:\-i  ifi cation;  ^.  nAN'GlNr;  3tHA'>"K(:'Kr:  rr  '\  iMi»uovK..tEN 
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/.  hitrothn  tmn 

-  C.rowth  of  thi'  Hispanic  student  pcpiilatipn  in. i.he  .Houston  in de pen dc  Sciiool 
Hist r ict  j f i  the  pa.«^t  sever; 1 1  vears.  has  been. i>h-i>-n-Qnien.al .  Tl *e  gro wt b  rare  of  nat ; ve 
Hispanics  is  bolstered  hv  the  relatively . youthful jTiedia.n  AKe. of. TI^^^^^^ 
M i snUi i e  r ^ i cK- h t In  : *. « i i c i t. i (Jiu. pol.i i i c a  1 . a nd  economic, s: t u a t it) ns  in  Me- 1 co  an d  Ce n | 
tral"  Anifrica  have  drawn  thousar^(ls  of  citizens  from  those  countries  to  Houston  aro 
its  promise  of  a  better  life  Uistvear  alone,  over  l.()0()  children  from  El  Salvador 
enteh^d  rlas-;"S  in  our  srhool  district,  this  relatively  sudden  influx  of  large  p'imber> 
of  lannu  iire  xlitr('ri.-nt  ■;hildrcn  has  offered  the  ichool  district  a  tremendous  <:hallt^ge 
in  'lu-t-ring  th.'.-  n.v.r.iN;  va.rirci  needr,  of  l)()th  iri''  native  Hispanic  child  and  the  .  lis- 

pailic  c^Jld.:Vi>m  put  o-".Cs)inr  ry.     -      .     _  . 

In  order  to  provide  speei;*'  opportiT.ities  for  :\c  .deniic  grown.  -'^  all  levels  ot  need 
f(^r  tU  ehildn-n.  special  programs  iia  /i:  beer,  hiounted  to  address  tbe  heeos  Of  chit- 
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dreo  within  the  context^f  iieVeral  pieces  of  state  arid  national  iegislatibri.  These 
Jaws.inClade  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  and  the  Educatibh  for  all  Handicapped 
ChUd  ren  Act..  Court  mandates  related  to  desegi"egatibri  have  si^ificantly  contribut- 
ed to.  Jt  he  establishment  of  programs  designed  to  challenge. students  whi4e  promoting 
deyegregation  on  a  voluntary  basis.  These  latter  programs  are  dc^!^ed  as  the 

Mnjini't  School  Programs  of  Houston:    -       -  - 

._Two  national  stadies,  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  arid  "Actibri  Plan  for  Excellence,"  have 
added  impetus  to  the  school  district's  emphasis  to  invblve  parents,  the  business  com- 
munity and  community  agenciea  iri  the  educaHbri  bf  childrerir 

_  _As  part  of  the  Houston  PJan  for  Excellence,  a-par^rit  invo)-">ment  program  enti- 
tled. •'Parents  as  Partners"  has  bee ri  develbped.  Tiie  Parents  as  Partners  Program  Is 
a  series  of^nine  ^9)^ telecasts  deigned  tb  involve  parerits^  in  and  inform  p_arents  of  the 
educational  programs  their  childferi  are  receiving.  Each  English  telecast  is  simulta- 
neously transmitted  in  Spanish  over  KLAT,  a  local  radio  station.  All  nmV-rials  sent 
home  to  parents  are  translated  iritb  Spanish. -Negbtiations  are  currently  uuderway 
to  e.xpuhd  the  simulcasts  iirid  materials  tb  the-Viethafliene  language. 
The  Volu  hti'ers  in  Public  Schools  Business  Schbbl/Partnershjy^''  Program  began  in 
with  a  se-ies  of  high  school  irvterrishtps  offered  by  for  "inics  to  selected 

alternative?  higH  school  cariipuses.  Today  the  scope  of  se^  •    increased  to  in- 

clude employees  of  business  arid  iridustiy  serving  as  te^  ..      tutors  in  our 

classroonis,  businesses  prbvidirig  part-time  or  summer  jo'  >;  i ,  ^^nts,  and  busi- 
lI£^s^so^:  pKwidihg  field  tripsVdeiribristra  •  '     .wards,  fn  1982- 

»S:r  there  were  Hf)  partriei*sips  irivblvihg  63  businesses  anu  ^  '  s.  The  business 
volunteers  are  58  percerit  minority  (19  percent  black,  35  per:-.  ipan:c,  4  percent 

Oriental.  42  [lerCeri  white)^  58  percent  m?ile,  percent  age  30  or  under,  and  45 
percent  -ire  not  residents  bf  the  Hb^isteh  Independent.  School  District.  Emphasis  is 
ciir really  bri  cbritiriuatibri  and  expahsibh  In  !,Ke  '•'HAA  (Focus  on  Acadenii»;  Achieve- 
nierit)  schools  arid  the  magnet- schools  Long  range  plans  are  to  expand  business  in- 
Volveriiert  lb  every  school  in  Houston  -nHependent  School  District. 

The  Magnet  ScHlmj Is  Pibgram  in  Uouston  offers  students  unique  oppolrtuniti_e^_to 
develop  iridiviHua!  talf,'nts  and  ^nterests^  Approximately  12  percent  of  the  Hi8_panic 
studehl  -jopulGtiori  was  served  in  Magnet  or  AlternaUve  Programs.  At  the  elem.ert 
tarv  level,  programs  are  offered  in  many  areas:  Fine  Arts  an  J  Music,_Ecoiogy  and 
Outdoor  Educatibh.  Math  and  Science,  Phy^slcal  Developmeat  Vanguard-Gifted ^nd 
Talented,  Multicultural  aiv'  Bilingual,  and  Montessori.  At  the  secondary  levekthese 
'"^^'"^  ^    n        "sion_  of  the  el e me r tary  range  of  services  as  well  as  specific 

career  field  areas  such  as  Aerodynamics,  Communications,  Engineering  Projessions, 
Foreign  Language?^ J.^ealth  Proi^'essions.  Performing  and  Visual  Art^.Peirochemi- 
cals,  Teaching  Careen,  .->aw  Enforcement  and  Criminal _Justice.__dth;er__secoridary 
program  as  include  the  Alternative  Models  schools:  Barbara  Jordan  Career  Cc»ntor, 
CbU-ege  Prepatory^  Fundamental,  and  Gifted  and  Talented. 

Fifty-three  percent  (5.S  porcent)  of  the  Hispanic  student  j>opuiation_.n  liSg-SS.was 
identified  as  being  Limited  English  Prpfiofeiit  (LGP^^  serv- 
* "^^'^  t ^ ^o"' g h  *      UULn&V Ed u cation  programs  or  F-ngl ish  _as  a_  Second  Lan- 

^^^^^^  i^SiL. )  prqg:ranis.  These  special '.iyed  prof  rams  assess,  at  iLdtnt  _needs  through 
V* " '"^ ^^^^  P »"0<^f?f^ "  res  a n d  p j ace  st u de n ts  i  n.  a  _ Bi i i  ngual  p rogrom _o r .  an  ESL_  pro- 
K^""^*  J^pp^nd^ng  on  the  languase  protTciency'_lo_vel.  (if. .t_he  stu_deat.  .TJie  program 
•'.dents  the  English  language  con  current  jy_  \vit  h  _  teairh  ing . object  matter 
coi  i  cepts  : : ;  t  he  student  *s  st  rongest  i  a  nguage  at  t  i  m_e_o_i;  program,  en  try.  The  ul  ti  mate 
goal  is,  to  prepare  the  student  weh  English  language  to  allow  him  or 

.^o "  •  P<^*^p .  I  n  regu  la  r  ed  u ca tip n  ci asses  wi t h .  hjs  no n  J anguage  diiTe rent  peers: 
/^P*-'<^»'7LEducation  ser\-ed  apprpxi^  staderit 
{wpulatiori  in  1082-M.  Students  served  wejre  in_ail_tweive_  hanc'icapping  conditions: 
Orthopedically  Handicapped  (192)t  Otjier  Health  Impaired  004).  Hearing  impaired 
(.S3),  Visually  Hnr,dicapi?ed  (41).  Deaf-Blind  ^5),  Mejitaf  Retarded  (562),  Emotionally 
Disturbed  (()7),  Learning  Disabled  (3,910)-  Speech  Handicapped.  (896),  Multihandi- 
Autistic  (D.  and  Pregnant  (T4).  TotaJ  G.001.  The. .Special  Education  serv 
ices  include  not  only  academic  services  but  also  related  services  sue)'' iis. speech  ther- 
*'^P>^_^cupa^ional  therapy,  physicaH^^  counseling,  health  seivices,  medical  di- 

agnostic services  and  psychological  services. 

.^^^^*r^'^^Pr:^^''l{*'"^^«  Pl^^^n^^^  each  individual  student  with  the  rjchooi  and  home 

worRing  together  to  meet  '  tudent  educatipnaj.  needs. 

^■'^trj^V  Pro^^":      5th  ernrhasis  on  providing  indiy 
l^'"°^'^^^^P^'"^*-*"'^6S  ^"clud'  '      compensatory  programs  under  Chapter  '  TUe&e  proK 
gramiv  focus  oh  the  developrj.-  nt  of  i ^odin^  and  math  skills  in  students.  During  the 
1082-S2  school  year,  appioximate^      —  non-LEP  Hispanic  students  were  served. 
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(livi-n  (h('  thrust  tor  rxHcjiriur  am!  ijio  Mdy;uuvnum^ 
S4.-Ho.ol  stU(Ji:\s  as  woll  as  post  hi^h  school  stu du'S.  the  Plan  for  Couii.selin^'  Hispanic 

Stuiii'htti  is  viirreritly  in  the  ilevelopniental  sta^os_...     

rhis  pliiii  anist-  trohi  sOveral  district  studies  on  achj.evenu'nU  s^^^^ 
liiits.  as  well  as  Iroin  stalT  and  comhiunity  input.  Histo.ricf».Uy.Hisp_a_nip_st 
v^ftifriil.- Havi*  tiikrii  thi'  hliiitrilal  coursOs.in  hi^h  school  wnich  are^  requirM 'Vj^. 
iaiion  In  ihariv  iiisti'iices  the  riiihds  of  thosf  youth  are  not  beinK j:hal_len^ed  to  the 
.i.ixinuini.  Social  and  ecotiohiic  conditions— low  income,  therefore  jio, money Jgr  post 
Wmii  srhool  i'(iiic  :tit?n  — have  traditioiially  supported  litis  attitude.  In  othti.r  words, 
h\   Uikc  the  harder  i(nn>..  s  whetv  yoii  do  hOt  have  the  nioney  to  ^o  to  colleue 
•Aav?  The  j^oal  ot'  thi'  IMan  far  C'ouhseliriK  Fiispariic  Students  Ls  to  get  both  the 
nt  and  hi.s  luT  p;>reitt^  involved  iiv  course  selection  appropriate  to  the  capabili- 
'  r  student  and  to  assi^st  the  student  arid  family  in  exploring'  post  secondarv 
■^i         .nal  options  as  wi-ll  as  possible  fiscal  resdurtvs  tb  meet  defiried  gouls: 
Kmi     ^iratofiies^  tfial  of  pulling  students  Ironi  their  rieiKhborhbbd  schools  into  spe- 
.       Ma^Micf  Si'fiool  r:-o>;ranis  and  that  of  improving  educational  conditions- fu'* 
.ill  -1     .  Ills  in  a  j^ivi'ii  sihool  are  being  impleriiented  in  the  Hbustdri  Irideperideht 
S^fM'     Distrii't,  (iivi'n  that  the  district  annually  serves  over  U)(I.OO(J  students  arid 
■   .       ill  at  court  onli-f-s  and  kgisjat  ipn  control  to  a  degree  how.  when,  arid  where 
- !    .  : '  I  s  w  i  l  l  be  si- r \  i»d ,  i  i  is  not  feas  i  b  1  e  to  co  n t  id e  r  i  m  pi e  i ne n  t  i  n g  one  s t ra tegy  6 ve r 
Ml.   ..tluM."   It  does  iu-hoove  Ljs.tP  set k  as  many  creative  alternatives  as  possible  in 
ill.  .'liriK  tiie  hreds  ut  all  students. 

A  l>lliim-n:il  Kducaiion.  Programs.        - . 

I  i  )v  »\vt  h  1 1 v»' r. tl  le  past  l  i ju  r  yea rs . in'  Houstoii . I ndependcn t  School  District 
-  il!.(K>0  l.Ki*  ^tudeiii.^  soVvi'd  by  100  Bilwigual  and  ESL  teach<-rrs. 

; !  K : ;    :  { i ;  J  J  ( )  I M  J-;  P  s  i  acli  •  ri  i  s  se  rve/1  by  ')()()    :  1 '  ^  "u  ii  1  an  d  ..KSI , .  tc;  ml-  hers  ^  _  _  _  _  _____ 

.-^Mininer  l  Ar4 .  iicidit ioiial  A(K)  teachers  r  ;„  led;  i.e..  Degan  certif.cation  pro- 
grams in  IJiliri>.:iial  Kdiieatiotibr  ICSI:.:   ;   ______ 

Fail  r.»s:i— KiMlil  tcaelti'is  prepared  tO  teach  ;^t;;Ot)t»  LEV  students  identified  Spring 

^  'J  In  ii)S2-s:^  tlie  dlsiMCt  served:,  f^O.UKi  riispariics:. Of  the_ 1  LEP^studentij, 
:U,'.Wl  stLulents  wore  iden'lf'ed  a.s  Ilispariic  Limited  Eriglish  Proficient _(LEP).  These 
i.KI*  students  r'l^prt  st'tit  upproximately  ri.Tpercerit  Of  the  total  Hispantc_  Etu- 
d.-nl  p*ipuiation  .Another  wav  of  stating  this  riiight  -be  to  sii;.  that  47  percent  of  the 
lltspani*'  stii(jt'T\i  pojdilation  was  not  identifiecl  as  LEP. 
:;  State  statistics  lor  [iiSli-S;i' 

I.Kl*  >,tu(ients  uientiHed   

1  FP  siudi'nts  si  Tvcil  it^  [jijuiuuai  education  ■   UU.^j;^*! 

;.FP  students  servrd  in  KSI  

(1,254 


"1  al  si»rv«'d  iti  Stjite 


Total  not  served  in  Siiite::::::::  ■■  li^.S^O 

H  Mai^n(U  St4iool  Prok^rains  .,:id  Alternative  Schools  i"  ..ved  TJ(ii|_Hjspi>nics  put  of 
toiafol'  la.lMIT  -stuili"its  sei  veJ  iri  1!)S2-S;S:  This  represe:ics  .!;'>  percent  of  the  of  the 
total  tn.ighet  liiui  .tlterniitive  si -ideiU  populatjon  .^erved 

nU/H}nrr.<  I'urCiilvtl  in  magnet  and  a/trr.  utn  ^'  :ivhw/s^ 

ti.  r.,K,.r  l!is:2.;: :  :  ::    i^.j^' 

:      :         :  :   '   ^H;^ 

()et..lM'r  P)s:r. ::::::   ,  ^    ■  

(.  ■   Spt-cia-l  «Kd lirat  hm  pro^ra nis  served  .  ilMX  llispaji ics  ^-'it _  _u_of  a  total  of 

1  iri  P).^2-s:.;.  •■opr<-soiinng  approximately  21)  pwent       the  total  I  araicapped 


sei 


i)o{Milat  ifiii  sivvi'd 
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D.  DISTRICTWIDE  ENRDLLIVIENT  FIGURES-HlSPANieS  ■ 


Number  Percent 


1980-81 

  -   5Z:558<  2972 

1^°^.'.  \  '  60.193  30  97 
Fall  1963  (Oct.  19)             '                                              --  6o;^o3 


53.917  27:79 
29.72 
30.97 
31.02 


'  from  SuperihlerKJed  s  annual  refbrt 

TABLE  l.-~ETHNIC  PERCENTAGES  OF  GRADUATES  AND  THOSE  GOING  TO  COttEGE 


White  

Hispanics  , 

Black  "... 

Asian 

Amor'cjn  Indian 


TABtE  li:-  -Group  Figures 


Elhmc  group 


Hispanic   

Black  

Ame;. can 


lotal  gf.rfuales     _  ggjg 

'  fetal  going  ;)  collejje  5. /lb 


Number 

Percent 

Percent  ' 

3.212 

33 

40 

1.718 

17 

13 

4.606 

47 

43 

292 

3 

4 

8-- 

0 

ri 

Graduates 

College   ■ 

3.212 

2.322 

72 

1.718 

740 

43 

4.606 

2.444 

53 

292 

234 

80 

-8- 
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StAtEIViKNt.OF  UbiVIAN  MAIH INKZ.  STATE  REPRiSSENTATIVE, 
TEXAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 
_^  Mr-  Simon.  Representative  Martinez,  v/e  will  let  you  go  fii-st, 
sijice  you  have  a  large  electoral  base  than  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity. ' 

Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  c^^ 
name  is  Rdman  Martinez,  I  am^a  State  representative  for.District 
148,  here  in^  Harris  County.  My  district,  is  _  60-percerit  Mexican 
American,  30-percent  Anglo,  and  10-percent  black: 

M''v  Simon.  Incidentally^  fpr  both  of  ^bu,  we  put  3^bur  state- 
ments in  the  record.  You  may  proceed  as  you  wish;  Summarize 
them  or  read  them  or  however  you  wish  to  proceed, 

Mr.  Martinez.  Yes  sir^  I^^n  a  freshman- legislator,,  having  been 
electM  and  serving  my  first  term  in  the  68th  legislature.  I  am  25 
years  old  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  University.  I  will  continue  with 
my  testimony  how.  c 

Earlier  in  this^  century  when  Texas  maintained  "Mexican  only" 
schools,  when  Mexican-bfigin  children  \yere  counted  as  white  to 
thwart  desegregation,  ^nd  when  school  chjldreri  ^ere  pUriished  for 
speaking  Spanish  in  classrooms,  legal  barriers  to  education  of  His- 
panics  were  painfully  obvious.   

Today  the  barriers  at  Federal,  State,  and  institutional  levels 
have  become  more  subtle,  though  no  jess  impe^netrable,  _Nearly  15 
years  of  civil  rights  legislation  have  not  substafcitiaily  improved  the 
condition  of  Hisjpanic  edUcay on,  while  ironically^  the  prevailing  il- 
lusion  of  substantially  increased  access  ha:;  forestalled  necessary 

changes  in  exisj;in^   ^       I  *  

Thus,  Hispanica  find  themselves  nnderserved  by  programs  de- 
'slgned  to  redress  inequities,  and  ill  served  by  pbpular  notion  that 

inequities  no  longer  exist.    _ , 

.  According:  to  Depa^^  data,  Hispanic  children 

attended  Jnore  segregated  schools  in  1976  than  was  even  the  case 
in  1970.  These  data  show  dramatic  national  and  regibnal  trends, 
such  as  that  more  than  two-thirds  jof  all  Hispanic  students  were  en- 
rol led  m  public  schbbls  in  which  50  percent  bf  the  enrollment  was 
minority. 

Hispanic  students  are  far  less  likely  to  complete  high  school  or 
graduate  with  their  age  group  than  are  majority  or  most  other  mi- 
nority students.  Attrition  rates  show  that  1978  high  school  comple- 
tion rates  for  Mexiean-Americans  who  were  25  years  or  bldier  wiere 
34.3  percent,  in  comparison  with  67.1  percent  for  non-Hispanics 
over  25.  ________  _°_  _ 

The  Hispanic  students  who  did  remain  in  school  fell  behind  their 
classmates  until  24  percent  of  the  l^thrdugh  20  year  olds  were^n- 
rolled  two  grades  behind  their  classmates.  Only  9  percent  of  white 
students  were  2  years  behind  ^heir  age  cohorts^   - 

Bilingual  education  programs  remain  inadequate  in  most  States, 
both  in_  diagnosis  of  linguistic  comj^ete^^  and  j^rbyisibh  bf  bilin- 
gual curricula  and  personnel:  Instruments  have  not  been  devetoped 
t^P  rneasure  the  and  English-speaking  abilities  bf  linguistic 

minority  children. 
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.  However,  even  when  fikspanic  children  are  diagnosed  aj  lirhited- 
English  or  non-EnJlisH  prdficierit,  fewer  than  half  are  enrolled  in 
bilingual  programs.  ,     _  ^ 

Further,  few  Glassrobrns_ ha      Hispanic  teachers,  in  1976,  jess 
^  than     perceat  oLall  public  school  employees  were  HispahiCj_with 
"^'^^L^  Jis  many  Hispanic  service  workers  or  custodians  as  Hispanic 
teachers.  -  . 

Jht\ A^i lilies  of  sch  meet  the.  needs  of  Hispanics  are 

mirrored  in  postsecondary  institutions,  where  issues  of  limited 
access,  discrirniri^^  and  high  attrition  dis- 

proportionately affect  Hispanic  students. 

Although  there  is_a  public  perception  that  Hispanic  enrollments 
have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  in  fact  Hispanic  students 
neither  attained  access  into  a  broad  range  of  institutions,  nor 
dramatically  increased  their  nurnbers  throughout  the  system. 

From  1J}70  to  1978,  Hispanic  full-time  stndenfe  increased  only 
from  2.\  percent  of  the  total  to  8.5  percent.  From  1976  to  1978,  this 
meant  an  incren'se  of  only  5,u0p  students  nationwide.  California, 
which  accounts  for  nearly  one-third  of  all  Hispanic  enrollments,  ac- 
tually experienced  a  decline  of  more  than  6,000  Hispanic  full-time 
enrollments  In  the  2-year  college  sector^   

_  Also,  distribution  data  shov^  that  the.  access  achieved  has  not 
been  vvidespread.  Hispanics  are  cbhceritrated  at  the  less  prestigious 
and  less-well  funded  institutions,  and,  indeed,  in  very  few  institu- 
tions. 

Two-year  institutions  have  increased  Hispanic  access,  but  have 
inherent , problems  in  transfer,  part:ti  faculty,  residential  pro- 
grams, and  funding  patterns.  Moreover,  Hispanic  students  do  not 
even  liaveJ'ulI  access  into  open  door  institutions,  as  a  mere  21  col- 
leges on  tf?e  mainland  enroll  24  percent  of  all  mainland  Hispanic 
students.    ' 

When  the  ;^4  Puerto  Rican  institutions  are  included,  these  05  col- 
leges enrolled  4H  percent  of  aU  U.S.,  Hispanic  students.  Additional- 
ly, Hispanic  students  do  not  have  access  to  a  network  of  historical- 
ly Hispanic  colleges.  Therefore,  Hispanic  students  are  extraordinar- 
ilv  concentrated  in  fewer  than  2  perceat  of  the  more  than  8,100  cbl- 
logiate^institutions  in  the  counfry,  and  in  institutions  that  do  not 
have  historical  missions  to  serve  Hispanic  students. 

To  say  that  the  leadershipjof  these  schools  is  non-Hispanic  is  to 
understate  the  case.  In  autnmn  1981,  there  were  6  Hispanic  4-year 
college  presidents  and  16  Hispanic  2-year  college  p'residents  on  the* 
mainland. 

At  another  level  of  leadership  percent  of  all  faculty  and  ' 

1.1  percent  of  all  tenured  professors  were  Hispanic,  including  facul- 
^P>^"j^h  ^'"^  l^^Ji^&y^l  educatio^^  With  many 

Hispanics  employed  in  special  assistant  or  affirmative  action/equal 
employment; ^staff  capa^^^^^       Meii_lewer  hold_  substantial  policy-  * 
making  positions.  Confronted  with  these  data,  one  is  forced  to  con- 
cede that  Hispanics  have  riot  penetrated  educational  systems  in 
any  signiHcant  fashion.  , 

Data  reviewed  here  have  clearly  documented  that  the  condition 
of  Hispanic  ;education  is  not  good.  Educators  have  failed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Hispanic  childreri  arid  many  of  the  key  indicators 
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pbirit  to  wbrsehing  conditions  unless  major  action  is  undertaken  at 
locaj,  State,  and  Fedej-al  levels; 

..  Federal  Efplic^m  own  practices^  must 

improve  their  own  practices,  while  State  and  local  educators  must 
recognize  and  address  the  prdblems  racing  1115531110  learners. 

in  addition  to  structural  analysvis  and  research  on  individuals, 
there  is  need  for  more  theoretical  work  in  Understanding  internal 
colonialism  and  its  manifestation  in  education.  However,  this  re- 
quires better  <^ta  ^nd  historical  evidence  to  make  better  sense  of 
centuries  of  Mpressibn.  Any  Hispanic  research  agenda  must  ad- 
dress these  i^es.      _____  _     _  _  

The  policy  agenda  is  an_extremely  cpmplex^^  tp  action^necessi- 
tating  an  increased  electoral  influence,  legislative  monitoring, 
policy  analysis,  and  brgam  to  initiatives  and  practices 

that  adversely  affect  Hispanics. 

For  instance,  several  Federal  program  in itiati ves  have  ignored 
Hispanic  demographics  and  as  a  result  ha^e  predictably  failed  to 
improve  access  for  the  very  group  for  whom  the  legislation  was  in- 
tended. 

In  other  cases,  agencies'  failures^io  make  reasonable  administra- 
tive efforts  hay e_  worked  _agai^^^  His3)anic_access_.  In  this„fashibn, 
even  minority-targeted  programs  nuch  as  minority  bio-medical  sci- 
enceSj  mjnpritx  ™prbyement, 
professional  opportunities,  designed  to  increase  minority  science 
and  jprbfejsibnal  _enroUmerits,  are  targeted  toward  senior  institu- 
tions, graduate  programs,  and  minority  institutions. 

Inasmuch  as  these  iristitutidris  d^^^  significant  n  imbers 

of  Hispanic  students,  such  programs  are  unlikely  to  assist  His- 
panics iri  any  substantial  fashion.  -----    -  " 

In  Texas^  I  am  disappbinted  in  the  OCR  plan:  in  the  Adams  con- 
sent decree.  I  know  the  MALDEF  representative-has  sjjok^n  more 
extensively  on  this  tbpic,  but  I  feel  Jtrbngly  that  OCR  .requested  top 
little  aruLTexas^is  not  doing- enough  to  remedy  the  historic  exclu- 
sion _ofMexican_Ameri_caiis_fr^  educatibn.  The  CO 
ing  board  did  not  agree  to  hold  colleges  to  true  progress,  but^  only 
incremehtal^  p  previous  low  riumbers  of  Hispanic 
students,  faculty,  and  staff.  ^  , 

Additionally,  we  rieed  more  significant  appointments  to  institu- 
tional boards.  Recent  appointments  to  the  University  of  Texas  and 
University  of  Houston  Bdartls  of  Tru^ees  are  excellent^  but  '^he  ap^ 
pbintmerits  ixi  this  State  iri  rib  way  apprbxiriiate  the  percentage  of 
Hispanics  in_  the  State.  The  public,  then,  is  not  adequately  or 
fairly  represented.    J    

Moreover^  many  administrators  Bnd  policymakers,  I  have  come 
to  believe^  simply^a^^^  The£  dd  not  pisrceive  e<^^ 

ticularly  for  Ghicanos  and  Puerto  Ricans,  as  an  appropriate  consid- 
eration. 

Philanthropic  and  corporate  fouridatibns  reinforc^^^is  by  giving 
money  to  minority  concerns  predominantly  within  majority  organi- 
zations, where  Hispanics  are  urilikely  tb  exercisejnfluerice.  

-  These  issues  of  equity  and  parity  are  largely  ignored  in  research, 
for  systemati_c_a_rid_ Jtru^^  HiJplariic  Jearn- 

ers  and  practitioners  are  so  great  at  all  levels  of  education  and  so 
intertwined  with  the  politically  powerless  status  of  Hispanics,  that 
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luMtHer  the  ruitiiri'  nor  tlio  .sev(»rity  of  the  disadvantage  are  fully, 
tuid^rstood. 

.  .  The  data  mentioned  here  cte^i^rly  indicate  that  the  condition  of 
^;^^^P^"j9  ^^^i^^^^^ori  is  nq^  failed  to  meet  the 

needs  of  Hispanic  children  and  many  of  the  key  indicators  point  to 
a  worsening  condition,  Uhles^^  is  undertaken  at  family, 

local,  State,  and  Fecleral  levels;  ff  we  do  not  act,  we  consign  bur 
ehiidreii  to  cbntiniied  pbwerlesshess. 

Mr,  Simon.  Thank  you  very  mach.  J  believe  you  are  the  first  wit- 
ness today  to  meritibh  the  community.  I  recognize 
here  that  we  are  dealing  largely  with  the  Mexican  American  cbm- 
munity.  But  virtually  every  statistic  that  is  mentioned  for  Mexi- 
can-Americans is  signiRcantiy  wor^e  for  the  Puerto  Rican  commu- 
nity. It  is  an  area  that  those  bf^us  in  Congress  cannot  and  must  not 
ignore.                                   '-^-.^  _ 

[Prepared  statement  bf  Representative  Roman  Martinez  follows:] 

!*KKl*AKKI)  StaTKMKNT  t)K  ROMAN  MAltTINKZ.  StaTK  RkPHK.SENTATIVK,  TkXAS 

Lk(;isijvturk 

.  MV  A^^'^^t*t''\U'0^^^  schools:  when 

iMfxican  oritiiri  childrfn  were  a)unted  as  white  to  thwart  dese^jrl'^ation,  and  when 
^^'^^'^^vK^'j^'^^jT^'"  ^^'^*'"t^P^»">-^:ht-d  )or  speakint,'  SpaiiLsh  in  dasyroonis.  legal  barriers  to 
'l'  .r^Hl^^'"'^**'^  ^^-^  PMintuiiy  obvious^  Today,  the  barriers  at  federal, 
state,  and  instiUitional  levels  have  become  more  'subtkv  thbuKh  no  lesf! 
' P^' " ^'t  ri I b  1  e.  NVa  rl  v  1 ,')  y ea r s  of  c iy i  1  r ig b t s  j eg i.s  1  at  ip n  h a_ ye  not  ^ u.bsta  n t  ia 1 1  v  'i m - 
p  ro  ved  t  h  e  cond  i  t  i  o  n  off  \  is  pa  n  i  c  ed  u  ca  t  ion ,  w  h  i_l  e_,_  i_  ro  n  i  ca  l  l  y,__t  lve_  p  re  va  ij  i  ng  i  1  i  us  i  O  n 
1)1'  subst  a  n  t  ia  I  Iy  i  ncreased  access  has  f bres  ta  1  led  necessa  ry  .cha  n&es.  in  ex  ist  i ng  sys- 
f ^'  y s.  H  ispan  it's  fl  n d  t  hemse j  ves  u iide rse rved  by  p roi  ra m_s_d_esigned  to  red  resx 

^ "^^M^^^'^'^^L"^  ^.y  ^»  P"Pu]i»r  notion  thaL inequities  no_longer  exist. 

According  to  Department  of  Education  data.  Hispanic  chijdren_attended  r?iore  seg- 
,  : ^'-'^""l^       i Ihiin  vyas  even  the  case  i n  H)?!),  Thesyixlata  show. d ramat ic 

'  nationai  imd  regional  trends,  such  as  that  more  than  two-thirdiof  ail  Hispanic  stu- 

donis  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  which  ")(»  percent  ofjiSfcn  roll  men  t  was  ml-  

~^.^"^>"=  J  '-''P*^  "^/c"'^^^  re-  fa    I  OSS-  I  ike  iy  to  _  c     pjofor  Iij3v  jiciiQol  o  rrgrad  Qato — 

with  their  age  group  than  are  majority  or  even  most  other  minority  students,  Attri- 
'"^'i^'^  V-*'^''^^  t^oniiUt'^ion  rates  ]br^^^^^^  who 

were  years  or  older  were  M/A  percent  in  comparitlon  with  iuA  percent  for  non- 
Ilispanies  over  l^r*.  The  Hispanic  students  who  did  lemain  in  school  fell  bdiind  their 
dassmatt  s  until.  2  I  percent  of  the  i  i-2o  year  olds  were  enroiled  two^rades  behind 
their  cla.ssm:istes:  only  !>  porcent  of  white  students  were  2  years  behind  their  age 
cohorts. 

Bilingual  educiitiori  programs  renuun  inadequate,  in  most  states,  both  La  diagnosis 
ol  linguistic  cori^petehee  and  in  provision  of  bilingual  curricula  and  personnel.  In- 
striihients  have  not  been  developed  to  mea-sfire  the  co>,'nitive  and  English-speaking 
abilities  linguistic  4iiir>ority  ehirdion.  Flow'f^'ver.  even  when  I  !i.spanic  childrtMi  are 
duH;hosed  as  limited-Kngl ish  or  non-Kngltsh  proficient,  fewer  than  half  are  enrolled 
m  bilingual  |)r(>t:ram,s  Further,  few  classrooms  have  Hispanic  teachers;  in  l!)7i;.  less  . 
than  'J  percent  ()f  iill  piiblic  school  empl<jyees  were  Hispanic,  with  iiearlv  as  many 
Hisj);ihic  service  \vor4<ers  Icu.stodiiiris)  as  Hispanic  te-^chers. 

I'he  failure.s  of  school  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  Hispanlcs  are  mirrored  in 
po.stsecoMdary  ihstituiiohs  where  issues  of  limited  access,  discriminatory  e ni ploy- 
men  t  practices  arid  In^gh  attrition  disj)rop6rtiqnately  affect  Hispanic  students.  Aj- 
.though  there  is  a  pi.iHli(;  perception  that  Hispanic  enroilments  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  receiU  years,  in  fact,  Hispanic  students  have  neither  attained  access  into 
it  broad  range  of  instltiitioris  ri()F  drarriaticaJ4y  increased  Hieir  numbers  throughout 
the  system  Fro ni  UJTO  tx)  15)78.  Hispanic  rull-time-atudents  increased  only  from  '2,1 
p'^rcent  of  the  total  to  :VS>  percent.  From  H)Ti;  to  HITS,  this  meant  an  increase  of  only 
-r>.OM()  stadents  nationwide,  California,  which  accounts  for  nealy  one-third  of  all  His- 
panic onroUments,  actuiUly  experienced  a  decline  ol*  more  than  (J.OOO  Illspanic  full- 
time  enrollments  in  the  two  year  college  sector.  Distribution  data  show  that  the 
iiccess  achieved  also  has  libt  been  widespread.  Hispariics  are  .concentrated  at  the  less 
prestigious  and  less-well  funded  institutions,  arid  indeed,  in  very  few  institutions, 
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Two  yi\ir  itistitutiohs  liiive  iruvtMusod  Ilispaiyic  nccess,  but  have  inherent  problems 
ill  trnnsft»r,  piirt-tiriu'  racully,  rVsiHehtJal  prdjitnihis  and  fuiidinl;  patterns.  Moreover, 
Hispanic  students  do  riot  e veil  have  full  access  iiitb  open  door  iriatitutibris,  as  a  rriere 
21  polU'ges  oil.  the  riiairilarid  erirbll  24  perccrvt  of  all  riiainlarid  Hispanic  students; 
when  the  34  Puerib  Ricari  iiistitutibriiv  are  iricludedr  these  ^>5  cblleges  enrbll  43  per- 
cent of  all  U;S:  liispanic  students.  Additibrially,  Hispiiriic  students  db  nbt  have 
access  to  a  network  of  historically  Hispanic  cbllej^es.  Theiefcire,  Hispanic  students 
are  extraordihanly  coricetltrated  iri  fewer  thuri  2  percerit  bf  the  riibn>  than  ^^,100.  cbU 
legir»to  ihstitutioivs  iri  the  Cburitry.  arid  iri  iristitutibris  that  db  nbt  have  histbrical 
inissionr  to  serve  Hispiniic  student:^ 

To  say  that  the  leaciorshfp  Of  th<*se  schbbls  is  ribri-Hispariic  is  tb  understate  the 
case-.  In  aatamn;  r.KSl,  there  wore  Hispariic  fbur-year  cblle^'e  presidents,  arid  Hi 
Hispanic  two-year  college  pri'siderits  bri.  the  rriairilarid:  At,  aribther  level  bf  leader- 
ship, oiily  1:4  perceRt  of  all  Taculty  fand  1:1  percerit  ^f  all  tetiured  prbfessbrs)  were 
Hispanic,  inclading  faculty  iii  Spanish  arid  bilirigual  educatibri  departriierits.  With 
many  Hispanics  employed  tri  specia'  assistarit  br  affirmative  act ibri /equal  erriplby- 
ment  Btnff  capacitites,  everi  fewer  hold  substaritial;  pblicyrilakirig  pbsitibns.  Cbri- 

'  fronted  with  these  dat^i,  orie  is  forceu  co  concede  that  Hispariics  have  ribt  penetrated 

educational  systems  in  ariy  sigriificant  fashiori.   

Data  rev ii* wed  here  have  clearly  docu merited  that  the  cbriditibri  bf  Hispanic  edu- 
cation is  not  good.  Educators  ahve  failed  tb  meet  the  rieeds  bf  Hispanic  children,  arid 
many  of  the  key  indicators  poirit  to  a  worseriirig  cdriditibri  uriless  riiajbr  actibri  is 
undertiiken  at  local,  state,  arid  federal  levels;  Federal  pblicyniakers  must  irriprbve 

-their  own  practices,  while  state  arid  locareducators  must  recbgriize  arid  addreiss  the 
problejtis  facing. Hispanic  learners;  In  additiori  to  striictural  arialyses  arid  research 
oti  individuals,  there  is  need  for  more  theoretical  work  iri  uriderstaridirig  iriterrial 
colonialisni  ;and  its  manifestatioti  in  edacatiori:  However,  this  requires  better  data 
and  historical  evidence  to  make  better  sense  of  cerituries  bf  bppressibii^Ariy  His- 
panic research  agenda  must  address  these  issues. 

The  policy  agenda  i.s  an  ejstremely  complex  call  to  actiori.  ilecessitatirig  ari  iri- 
creased  e  lector  iiJ  in  Hue  nee,  legislative  moni  tori  rig,  poUcy  arialysis,  arid  brgariized 
resistance  to  initiatives  and  przictices  that  adversely  affect  Hispariics,  FOr  iristarice, 
several  federal  program  initiatives  have  ignored  Hispariic  demographics,  arid  as  a 
result  have  predictably  failed  to  iritprove  access  for  the  very  group  for  whOrri  the 
legislotioa  was.  intended.  In  other  cases,  agericies*  failares  to  make  reasOriable  ad- 
ministrative, i'fforts  ha  Ce  worked  against  Hispanic  access;  ii  this  fashion;  everi  mi- 
nority-turgeted  programs  (Minority.  Bio-medical  .Sciences,  Minority  Institutibris  Sci- 

-4inceJmpmv.emunt.„Graduate:  airdrProfer ai  i:ies)_designed_tb  i  ncrease 

minority  science  and. professional  enrollniejits  are  targeted  cG*vards  senior  institu- 
tions, graduate  prograrasi  and  minority  institqtions;  inasmuch  as  these  institiitioris 
do  not  enroll  significant  numbers. of  Hispanic  students,  such  programs  are  unlikely 
to  assist. H.ispanics  iji ajny. substantial  fashian: 

._In  Texas.^_Lam_di.s.iVp;io.i_n.ted  in_ the  OCR  plan  n.lhe  Adaras  consent  decree;  J  kfiow 
the  MALDEF.  rep.res.entativ_e_Ls  speaking  jnor_e_  ex  ten  sLvelyoji.  this  topic,  but  I  feel 
s t rongly  that  OCR  requ estedjtoo ±i 1 1 l.e.^ and  Texas .  ia. not . doing^ .unough _ to  re medy . the 
historic  ^exclusiOn  of  Mexican..  Americans  from  higher. ed u.cation._ The:CoordijLatirig 
Roa  rd  did  not  agree  to  hold,  coi leges  _t.o  t.r u_e  .progress. .  bu t  on  ly  ijicj-emen tal  percent- 
i^gt^  over  previous  low  numbers— of  .Hispanic  studejite^^  a_nd.st.aff._  .   '_ 

A  d  d  i  M  ()  n  a  I  ly ,  w  e  ri  e  e  d  _  m  0  r e  s  ig  n  SI  ca  n t  a  p  point  m  e  n  ts  t  o  i  n  s t  i  t  u  t  i  o  n. a.l..  boa  rd  s, 
^t-'cen  t  ^rppo  i  n  t  men  ts  to  t  he  U  n  i  y  e  rsi  ty  p  f  Tgixas  an.d  Q  n  i  ye  rsi  ty_  o  f .  Hp  ust  on. .  Boa  rds 
o^_Try^t^^P-''  ''^X^.  ^'A^cejlent,  but  th'^appointment^  in  this  state,  in  no.way  approxi.rnate 
the  percent^ige  of  Hispanics  in  the  state.  The  "public,'*  then,  is  not  adequately  or 
fairly  represented.    ^ 

Moreover,  many  adrninistrators  and'  pnlicymafeers^I  have  come  to  believe,  simply 
pperate  in  bad  faith.  Tht?y  do  riot  perceive  equity — particularly  for  Chicanos  and 
Puerto  Ricahs — a.s  ari  appropriate  corisideratiori.  Philanthropic  and  corporate  fouri- 
datibris  reinforce  this  by  Kivirig—rribriey  tb  miribrity  eoncerris  predbminantly  withm 
majority  brgariizatibris,  \vhere  Hispariics  are  urilikely  to  exercise  influehce-^These 
Jissues  bf  equity  and  parity  are  largely  igribred  iri  research,  for  systerriatic  arid  struc- 
tural  disadvantages  facing  Hispanic  learners  arid  practitibners  are  sb  great  at ^11 
levels  bf  educatibri  arid  sb  intertwined  with  the  politically 'pbwerless,  status  bf  His- 
panics that  neither  the  nature  nbr  the  severity  bf  the  disadvatitage  are  fully  under- 
stood. The  data  mentioned  here  clearly  indicate  that  the  condition  Of  Hispanic  edu- 
cation is  notgood;  Educators  have  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Hispanic  children,  and 
many  of  he  key  indicators  point  to  a.worsening  condition  unless  major  action  is  an- 
dertakeji_at_famiiy^.locaLstate,_and  federal  levels,  ff  we  do  not  act:  we  consign  our 
children  to  a  continued  powerlessness. 
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ST  VI  KiVIKNt  m  MIMIKL  A.  NKVAHEZ;  PRESil)ENT  OF  PAN 
,     _  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr  Simon.  Mr.  President,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here,  as 
one  of  six  Hispanic  presidents  of  four-year  institutions. 

Mr.  Nevarez.  Thank  you,  Mr:  Chairman.  Let  me  first  of  all  cbn- 
gratulate  the  cbrrimittee  for  holding  these  hearings  and  let  me 
thank  you  all  for  ailawing  us  to  testify.  I  will  read  my  testimony. 

Before  addressing  the  state  of  Hispanic  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion, particularly  as  it  relates  to  Pan  American  University,  let  me 
de.scnbe  what  h^^^ory  has  produced  in  terms  of  Hispanic  education 
rp  ^cc^^a^"^  to  the  1980  census,  only  5.6  percent  of  Hispanics  in 
lexas  have  4  years  of  college  or  more:  this  figure  represents  a 
dismal  failure  when  compared  to  the  9.1  percent  for  blacks  and 
20.b  percent  for  all  others:  But  thisas  only  the  tip  of  the  unresolved 
alienation  between  education  ^ind  Hispanics. 

\Only  20.3  percent  of  HispanicsMn  the  same  population  group 
have  completed  high  school,  and  even  worse,  more  than  half,  51.2 
percent,  have  8  years  or  less  of  education. 
^  J  ^^though  we  OTe  today  concentrating  on  the  access  to  postsecon- 
dary^  education  of  Hispanic  high  school  graduates,  we  must  keep  in 
minH  that  thej^  are  but  a  small  band  of  survivors: 

In  the  valley  and  at  Parv  i^mericari  University,  we  are  working  ^ 
to  increase  the  number  of  Mexican-American  students  completing 
high^schooh  Together  with  representatives  from  the  public  schoois 
and  from _t_he  Texas  State  Technical  institution  and  Texas  South- 
most  College,  we  have  launched  a  coordinated  systematic  approach 
to  raise  the  academic  achievement  of  all  students  in  grades  _K 
through  16,  as  a  means  to  increase  the  number  of  Hispanic  high 
^school  and  college  graduates  in  our  region  of  the  State. 
TT^pEnroUment  of Jiispariics  inJ^  colleges  and  universities— 

iiempnstrates  the  long  distance  we  must  travel  to  achieve  educa- 
tiona  parity.  In  the  fall  semester  of  1982,  36,666  Hispanics  were 
-vf  nrpl_led>in  Texas  State  coHeges^nd  universities,  an  increase  of  967 
Hispanic  students  from  the  198^^  fall  semester.  This  2.7  percent  in- 
crease in  Hispanic  enrollments  Contrasts  to  a  4-percent  increase 
in  the  total  enrollment^ 

At  10.3  percent  of  enrolled  students,  we  are  drily  halfway  to 
pantj^  since  Hispanics  are  21  percent  of  the  total  Texas- popula- 
tion. To  a  large  extent,  Hispanic  enrollmerit  statewide,  reflects  en- 
rollment patterns  aj  Pan  American  University,  which  in  the  fall  of 
l.)b2  enrolled  18.5  percent  of  all  Hispanic  studerits  in  Texas  public 
senior  colleges  arid  uriiyers 

For  example,  in  the-spring  semester  of  1982^  when  statewide  His- 
panic enrollment  in  Texas  public  senior  colleges  and  universities 
dropped  by  362,  Pan  American  University  enrolled  563  fewer  His- 
panic students  thari  in  the  previous  spring.  .  _ 
^  Pan  American  University,  located  iri  Hidalgo  County,  serves  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  which  in  addition  to  Hidalgo 
Gounty,  includes  Cariierdri,  Willacy,_and  Starr  Counties.  The  valley 
'  J  1°"*^^^^^^  of  Texas.  In  fact,  we  are  so  far  south  that  a 
third  of  Mexico  is  north  of  us.  But  we  aje  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  by  more  than  geograph-"  and  the  King  Ranch. 
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More  than  80  percent  of  the  half  million  pepMe  Who  liviB  in  the 
valley  are  Hispanic.  The'valley  includes  the  two  poorest  SMSA^ 
in  the  United  States.  With  an  unemployment  rate  of  . rrio^^^^^ 
percent,  arid  at  good  times  it  hovers  at  25  percent,  Starr  County 
has  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  leading  the  Natidri  in  this  statis- 
tic,   -   .        . .      =  

More  than  40.5  jjerc^rit  of  the  valley's  population  lives  below  the 
poverty-  level.  The  ^average  educational  level  of  the  population  25 
years  of  a^e  or  older  is  7.8  years.  .  , 

Given  the  characteristics  of  the  valley,  from  jvhich^  w^  95 
percent  Jof  our  studerits,  the  university  feels  ,  a  moral  obligation  to 
maintain  an  open  admissions  i^bUcy.  We  have _an  atypical,  noritra- 
ditidnal  student  body^  reflecting  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
thevaliey.     :     ,     ,  ^ 

We  have  the  highest  percentage,.  77  percent,  and  the  largest 
hamber,  T,391,,_oLf  Mexica  American  studerits  of  any  4-yeai  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States.   

Morethaji  27  Jercerit  of  Pari  American  ^udents  come  from  fami- 
lies with  an  annual  income  of  less  than.  $6j000._  An  addiUbnal  14.9 
percent  cdriie  frorii  families  with  incomes  between  $6,000  and 
$i2,0G0.  Neither  parent  of  74.8  percent_of_our  studerite  grad^^^ 
from  college.  The  parents  of  Mexican  American  students  who  grad- 
uate average  6.2  years  of  educatipri. 

The  average  ACT 'composite  score  for  entering  freshmen  place 
them  in  the  bottom  5  percent  of  the  erirolled  college  students,  re- 
flecting the  fact  that  only  44  percent  pursued  a  college  prep  cur- 
riculum inl  high  schpbL  ;    ^'  _        -_~  . 

-Many  of  our  students  do  overcome  their  academic  dencieric^^^ 
More_tJiah  40  percerit  of  dUr  graduates  did  not,  as  freshmen,  meet 
the  admission  requirements  of  any  Teicas  senior  college  or  Uriiversi- 
_ty_ without  an  open  admissions  policy^    _  '  ^   

Pan  American  could  liot  meL^^^  tTie  eaupational  need^^  of  s^^: 
deritg  without  Federal  resources.  More  than  56  percent  of  bur  stu- 
dents, both  part_  timje  arid^full  tiriie,  are  eligible  for  need-b^ed  fi- 
nancial assistance— 81.3  percent  of  full-time  undergraduates  actual- 
ly receive  need-based  firiaricial  ass^^    ^ 

The  average  financial  aid  for  5i099_students_is  $1,3^^  abp 
percent  of  the  educational  costs  of  a  cj)mmuter  student  at  Pan 
American.  More  than  62  percent  of  the  full-tiriie  Uridergraduate 
studerits  receive  Pell  grants,  jbr  an  average  of  $716  per  student. 
Unfortunately,  yl^e.  taWes,  establishing  elig^^^  title  3 
strerigthening  program  competition  yield  only  4  points  fpr  such  an 
average,,  making  itjmpds^^^^  Pari  American  to  attain  the  188 
points  needed  tojcompete  for  title  3  funds,     

Before__1972,  firiaricial  aid  was  limited  to  students  whose  ACT 
scores  predicted  academic  success,  Beginnin^  iji  197 2^  all  studerite 
eligible  for  firiaricial  aid  could  apply  for  assistance.  In  1971,  in  an- 
ticipation for  an  incrMse  if  acadeiracally  ^  U^^^ 
FeSeral  funds  were  sought  to  establish  an  array  of  academic  sup- 
port services.     _   _ 

Coiriciding  with  the  new  fmaiicial  aid  poUcy,  /aeademic_  support 
programs  were  initiated  with  furids  from  SSDS,  upward  bound, 
high  school  equivalency  program,  college  _assistii|ice^ 
gram,  and  title  3.  Iri  addition,  the  student  center  Tor  social  involve- 
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ment  initiated  a  talent  search  program:  Title  3  provided  for  funds 
development  oT  prbgram^^  in  cbuhseling,  instructionai,  and 
curriculum  improvement,  mstitutional  research,  language  grid  lin- 
guistic'research,  deyelbpmehtal  studies,  bilingual  teacher  training, 
career  planning  and  placement,  and  the  establishment  of  a  learn- 
ing resource  center.  

A  longitudinal  study  of  the  1970  freshman  class  established  the 
basis  for  eya^  We  did  not  want  the 

new  financial  aid  policy  to  just  creUe  a  large  revolving  door. 

studies  for  the  entering;  freshman  class  of  1972  and 
li)7(;  revealed  that  the  rate  of  success  and  failure  remained  about 
the  same,  although  the  average  freshman  ACT  composite  score 
dropped  from  15:1)  in  1970  to  12.6  in  1976.  After  5Va  years,  24.2  per- 
cent of  the  entering  freshmen  graduated,  10.5  reinain  enrolled,  27:8 
failed,  and  87:4  transferred  or  withdrew  in  good  igcademic  standing. 

We  are  quite  proud  of  the  success  of  these  programs:  We  have 
not  been  a  title  8  institution  since  1980,  but  the^  learning  assistance 
cehter,  established  vvitH  title  3  funds  in  1975,  makes  it  possible  for 
faculty  to  refer  any  student  to  tutoring  or  cbuhselinjg. 

The  center  serves  5,000  $tudents  annually,  it  is  funded  by  SSDS 
40  peJ-cent.  formula-generated  appropriatibns  29  percent,  and  a  spe- 
cial State  line  item  appropriation  for  31  percent:  Dv^er  46  percent  of 
the  entering  freshmen  who  receive  services  ehrbll  for  a  third  year, 
cbmpared  ta  18  percent  for  those  who  did  not  receive  services.  The 
cost  per  student  served  is  $96,  compared  to  $229  for  Texas  and  $349 
riatibnally  per  student  receiving  similar  services: 

We  are- proud  of  our  programs,  which  have  helped  access  lead  to 
success.  During  the  past  3  years,^ upward  bound  has  annually  en- 
rolled 126^tudents  from  area  hijh  schools.  All  bf  these  students 
have  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  and  85  percent  continue 

—a~ second-year.   ~  :  

Worthy  of  special  note  is  the  success  of  our  migrant  programs. 
The  Valley  is  th^  home  bf  the  largest  cbricent ration  of  migrant 
workers  in  the  United  States,  but  they  have  traditionally  been  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  Amerjcah  dream. 
,  A  thii  d  of  all  our  Mexican-American  students  come  from  fami- 
lies who  are-or  have  been  rnigrarit  workers.  Of  the  1,715  students 
served  by  HEP;  186  went  on  to  college,  271  went  into  vocational 
training,  813  went  into  jbbs  outside  the  migrant  stream.  Of  the 
L:>8S  migrant  students  served  by  CAMP  since  ^972:  23  percent 
have  graduated  from  Pari  American  UriiverSity,  37  percent,  are  cur- 
rently enrolled.  Of  those  who  have  graduated:  33  ar^  in  a  master's 
program.  9  have  earned  master's  degrees,  5  are  in  professional^ 
school,  and_l  received  his  M.D.  in  May  1983: 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to.retUrri  frbrr^success  to  access.  The  off- 
campus  talent  search  program  was  defunded  in  1979.^  Between  the 
fall  of  1979  and  fall  of  1981,  the  eriteririg  fr^shrnari  enrollment  at 
Pan  Ariierican  dropped  12  percent. 

In  1982  and  Jr)83,  Pan  American  receivecLa  talent  search  grant 
of  $85,00UA  The_  program  contacts  approximately  5,500-  potential 
postsecondary  students  annually  arid  apprbximately  3,400  teceive 
individualized  assistance*  in  applying  to  institutions  of  postsecon- 
dary education:  •  ^ 
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Beginning  treshmah  enrqllm^  d?  1983 j^ncreased  by_62 
percent,  from  409  to  662.  Fall  1983  entering  freshman  enrollmertt 
increased  over  fall  1982  by  T.3  percent,  from  1,429  to  1,533.  

With  continued  Federal  help,  particularjy  reeBfablishment  of  eli- 
gibility to  compete  for  title  3  funds,  Pan  American  University  will 
conti'nue  to  expand  its  access  to  success  for  Hispanic  students.^ 
Thank  you:     _  ^  -  ' 

Mr,  Si^^N.  Thank  you  much.  Representative -Mart  for- 

give me  for  not- knowing  these  things,  but  how  many  memfeers  are 
there  in  the  House  arid,  the  Senate  iri  the  state  legislature  in 
Texas?-  -      •  -_     --  ^ 

I^r-  Martinez.  Mr^  in  tj^g 

House  of  Representatives  and  31  Members  in  the  Senate;  .. 

Mr  _SiMbN.  Arid  of  that  riuriiber,  how  riiariy  are  Hispariic  by 
background?   

Mr.  r^RtiNEZ.  In  the  House  there  is  only  22  Mexicari-Ariieficaris, 
and  in  the  Senate  there  are  four. 

Mr.  Simon.  And  on  the  education  committees  of  the  HdUse  arid 
the  Senate,  do  you  have  Mexican-Americans  represented? 

Mr.  Martinez,  On  the  Public  Education  Committee  there  are 
none.  On  the  Higher  Education  Corinrnittee  there  are  two  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the^enate  i  am  not  aware.  - 

;  Mr.  Simon.  It  really  seems  to  me  that  the  PubHc  Education J^^ 
mittee  in  the  House,  the  last  thing  you  ne^  to      is  have  someone  , 
tell  you  what  you  need  to  dp  in  Texas,  particularly,  somep^^  from 
Illinois,  but  this  is  an  area:  where  it  really  becomes  significant  that 
there  be  leadership.  _   '  „_     _  

Mr.  Martinez:  We  have  tried  continously  to  have  A  Hispanic  sit 
on  the  P_u  bl  ic  Ed  ucat  ion  Com  mi  ttee  ^  b  ut  we  have  ri  b  t  been  success- 
ful. Hopefully,  as  we  increase  in  numbers  there  in  the  House  and 
as  d ur  ca uc us  i ac reases ,  and  al tho ligh  we  o ri ly  hay e  22  Me mbers  d f 
d:fae-_Hojise^hat  are  Mexican-American  by  *  origin,  we  do .  have  a 
caiicUs  where  there  are  SO^TembersTthe^reaBdn-beirig  that-a^^ 
districts  have  a  good  si^iRcant*T^umber  of  Mexican-Americans  in 
the  district.  Although  the  members  riiay  not  be  Mexican-American, 
yet  there  is  a  good  percentage  of  Mexican-Americans  in  their  dis- 
trict, and  they  will  participate  in  the-CEtucus.       _  -   -_  ^ 

We  ar^  getting  more  arid  riib re  influence  iii  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  hopefully  the  next  legislative  session  we  will  have 
sbmeb ri  e  sit  b n  th e  Piib lic_  Ed uca tibri  CbmriHttee . 

Mr.  Simon;  I  would  hope  that  could  be  c'one;  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  writirig  a  letter^t^  your  Hpuso.  ;  

Mr:  Martinez.  His  name  is  Speaker  Gibb  Lewis  and  we  would 
^PPredate  that.   ^t-  —    ■ 

Mr.  Sjmon.  I  wiii  sena  him  a  letter  and.  you  will  get  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Tharik  ydU. 

Mr.  Simon.  Because  I  think  that  is  extremely  irapcrtani 
Mr.  Martinez.  I  would  like  a  recdmmendatidn  that  I  be  the  one  ' 
they  appoint. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  will  let  you  and  him  worJc  that  out.  Can  you.  tell 
me,  Mr.  President^  abbut  Pan  American  University?  Is  it  a  State 

university?  _  _        _     _     _  _ 

_  _Mr.  NEyARE^,  YeSj  sir  We  are  State,  w^  have  bur  bwri  iridiyidiial 
board:  We  don*t  i)elong  to  any  system.  We  joined  the  State:  We  felt 
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the  history  of  the  utiiver^ily  was  tied  in  with  the  public  schools  and 

theri  went  into  the  county.  Ir?  19B3  we  joined  the  State  funding.'* 
_  And  since  19(i8  the  enrollment  has  gone  frbrri  slightly  Under  2,000 

to  right  cU  10,000  right  nq\y^   _  * 

We  have  a  separate  campus,  ,  upper  jevel  division"  campus  in 

Brazos,  which  is  Upper  level  and  grad  about  1,200 

students  in  the  Brazos  campus,  that  warehouses,  in  the  Texas 

Scmthmost  College  campus.  ^ 

The  stucfent  population,  I  have  already  told  you— — 

Mr.  Simon.  Your  full-time  e(qUivalerit,  the  10,000  would  be  what 

roughly? 

.    Mr:  Nevarez:  About  &,50D  PTE's.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Simon.  Let  me  ask  another  questiori:  Do  you  feel  you  are  re- 
ceiving adequate— I  don^  mean  to  be' putting  ydUr  friend  arid  cql- 
fea^e  on  the  spot  here— are  you  receiving  adequate  funding  frorii 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  other  institutions? 
,  M)"-  Nevark2^  Relatiy^^  institutions  that  have  black  popula-  . 

tions,  I  don't  think  we  do;  The  Texas  desegregation  plan  was  jUst 
approved  this  ^ast  year  and  there  v/as  infusion  of  funds-^in  both 
Texas  Southern  University  and  Prairie  View,  which  does  not 
match  what  Pah  American  has. 

In  relation  to  the  other  universities,  well  there  weren*t  much 
funds  to  go  ardUrid  this  last  sessipri,  so  I  guess  we  just  got  the  same 
as  other  universities  around  the  Stnte.  *  _  _ 

.  But  ittfis  very  political.  The  U.T.  system  is  very  jjpwerful.  I  don't- 
have  any  figures  here,  you  know— there  has  Bee nr  many  studies 
abour  the  cost  of  education  in  public  schdbls,_betweeri  pobr  schbbl 
district  and  rich  school  district.  It  would  be  Very  interesting  to  look 
at  the  costrof  h-igher  education  in  Texas,  between  the  haves  and  the 
bave-nbts  in  higher  e  would  tHink  that  per  student  we 

would  be  at  th^very  bottom  of  the  funding. 

'  M''-  SHIMON.  Has _a^^  a  study  on — you  are  an  undergrad- 

uate school .  is  that  correct?  ^ 

Mr.  Nevarez.  Nb,  we  have  a  masters- program,  both  in  educa- 
tion— —  ^  _       c  _ 

Mr.  Si^tON.*  Ydii  mentibriM  that^  Itjw^^  to  see, 

just  looking  at  the  undergraduate  program,  because  you  would  not 
M'^  '  ^  ^  J^  '^  schddl  or  a  medical  schbbl  which  do  becbi^^^^ 
sive,  to  see  what  is  spent  on  a  per-student  basis;  t  would  be  inter- 
ested if  anyone  has  that  dr  if  any  research  is  dbrie  bri  that,  I  wbuld 
be  interested  in  seeing-that. 

Mr  Nevarez. -Well,  basically  all  df  the  Texas  Universities  are 
funded  thrbugh  formula  funding,  depending  upon  semester  hour  of 
•  production:  And*^  that  is  fairly  uniform  acrdss  (sverybddy,  except  ^ 
•'^O'^e  programs,  as  ybu^^  cost  more  than  others. 

One  sehmester  hour  in  engineering  ceftainly  is  mdre,  gets  reim- 
bursed higher  than  a^^i  liberal  arts.  Df  course  for 
medical  school,  it  is 'the  same  thing,  where  some  of  the  disparity 
comes  in.  special  line^  pciitical  cioiit  in 
Austin,  to  see  which  special  line  items  get  passed  and  which  dor>'-t. 

Mr.  Simon.  Ydiir  pdlitical^^^^  here  now.  Do  you- 

have  an  endowrnent  of  any  kind  of  foundation?  - 

Mr.  Nevarez.  We  have  a  Pari  Ariiericah  University  Fbundatibn 
that  is  less  than  a  year  old.  I  think  Qur  endowment  is  probai5ly 
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about  $tU6,O0b:  that  is  about  alj.  That  was  the  interest  that  we 
b^y^  in  title  3j  whcL  a  matching  eridbwmeriti  which  we  do  not 
quaJify  to  compete  for;  _  »^  _  i 

^  Mr.  Simon.  That  is  one  of  ttie  othe-'"' (^V^e^^^  I  was  going  to 

ask.  The  law,  the  Jbill  I  introduced  was  just  signed  jiist  a  few 
md ri t h  s  ago  by  the  Presid  eri 1 1 h at  pe r m i t s  that  end o wme n  use . 

We  are  thinking  Uii  the  higher  education  reauthorization  to  in- 
clude an  endoj^m^nt  provision  that  woiiftl  say  to  a  school  like  Pan 
American  University,  if  you  raise  funds  for' your  endowment,  the 
Federal  Government — it  would  be  a  formula  so  that  Harvard  would 
not  get  the  same  matching  dollars  as  Pan  American  Hniversity— 
but  up  to  a  limited  amount,  and  it  would  have  to  b^  a  limited 
amount,  you  could  get  matching  funds.  ' 

Wouldthis'be  of  significant  help  to  you? 

Mr  Nevarez.  AbsQlutely.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
try  to  have  the  minorjty  institutions  start  standing  on  their  bwn 
^  two  feet^,  through  an  e_n^^^  them  to  manage  an  endow- 

ment, instead  of  constantly^  flow  of  Pederal  funds  to  specialized 
prog^rams,  rsUppbrt  that  100  Jercent^  if  we  could  o^ 

Mr>  Simon.  And^hen  let  me  get  into  this,  which  niay  seem  far 
afield  _from  higher  education  _But  you  mentioned,  the  u he ^ 
ment  rate  in  your  district.  I£  the  Federal  Qovernmeijt  would  say— 
^^.cl  by  way  of  backgr^^ 

this  country.  One  is  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor  is  going  down. 

The  pool  of  unskilled  labor  is  going  up.  Ajid  sihce^we  doh^t  w^ 

let  people  starve  to  death,  we  face  the  choice  of  paying  people  for 

doing  nothing,  or  paying  people  for  doing  something.  ^   

If  we  were  to  adopt  a  program  where  tiie-Federal  Government 
would  be  the  employer  oQ^ast  resort,  where  we  would  plant  trees 
and  have  day  care  centers  and  have  a  program  to  teach  iliterate 
adults  how-to  r^ad  and  ^ write  and  do  some  constructive  things, 
would  thatr-obyipusly  that  would  have  an  impact  on  the -economy 
of  the  Valley.  Would  that  have  an  impact  on  y^jur  ijistitution  also? 

Nevarez.  No  ^  q  about  _that,_  We  haye^right.  now  we 

are  right  on  the  border  with  ftlexico:  The  whole  valley  area,  J;he 
whole  border  area  Jr^bm  ^vay  to  Juarez_ahd_Sah 

Diego,  was  suffering  the  peso  devaluation,  and  thaSigjDne  cf  the 
biggest  reasons  for  the  extremely  high  imem^  at>fcii  point. 

^  But  as  I  mentioned,  even  in  good  times  it  is  still  around -25  in 
parts  of  the  valley.  Of  course  scraething  along  with  that  would 
have  to  be  for  those  people  to  have  a  place  to  get  employed.  And, 
you  know,,  but  the  employment  really  does  riot  have  to  be  iri  the 
Rio  Grahde_  Valley.  It  could  be  outside  the  valley,  in  areas  of 
higher  demand  for  ^killed  laborers,  like  Houston  or  San  Antonio  of 
DallaSvA  strbng  cbntinuihg  educa  program  is  really  heeded  for 
the  adults  in  our  acea  that  are  really  unemployed. 

Mr  SiMON,  Mr.  Kpgoysek?    *   

Mr.  KoGOVSEK.  Thank  yon,  Mr:  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  point 
that  tjie  chairman  made  in  rega  the  Texas  State  Le^slaturie 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  of  Mexican  American  descent  on 
that  committee. 

I  would  remind  the  chairman,  however,  that  our  record  in  Con- 
gress^ isn't  r.ny  better.  I  look  at  the  EdUcatidh  and  Labjcir  Commit- 
tee that  we  serve  on  and  I  come  up  with,  I  think,  one  Mexican 
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A^}^^^V^^^^^^  ^^'Ui^irniiin^  on  tlu/'run  and  Labor  Cum- 

^  niittee.  That  is^aot  ycur  fault  nor  my  faulty  but  we  might  have  to 
\vritG  ji  letter  to  Speaker  O'Neill  also. 

Mr/MARTiNKX.  We  will  do  that.  You  do  it  for  ub  and  we  will  do  it 

foi-  yoti.  r--   

Mr.  KoQOvsEK.  Unrortunately,,  the  Education  Gommlttoes  aren't 
the  sexiest  committees  aroutid.  I  MPJ'eciate  the  {)eo 
bt^re  today,  and  your  interest  in  c^ducation,  and  your  willingness  to 
get  on  the^cornmittee:  That  is  part  of  our  problem  in  Congress, 

A  lot  of  the  Mexican  Americans  who  are  serving  in  Congress 
today,  all  very  qualified  people  and  excellent  leaders,  have  found 
that  sometimes  ^  can  do  more  good  by  being  on  the 

V/ays  and  Means  Committee,  the  Agriculture  Comrnittee,  Apprdpri^ 
ation^  Committee,  or  whatever,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  case.  But 
I  think  we  can  do  a  better  job  in  Congress  in  trying  to  get  some 
minorities  on  Education  a^^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  let  me  tarn  to  page  8,  Mr;  Martines%  of  your 
testimohy;  where  ydU  indicate  in  the  first  paragraph',  '/additionally 
HispaniCoStudents  do  not  have  access  to  a  network  of  historically 
Hispanic  colleges."  I  would  assume  one  of  those  would  be  Pan 
American  College  that  you  are  speaking  of;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mahtinkz.  Like  Pan  American,  exactly.    ^ 

_  Mr.  KoGovsEK.  is  that  the  direction  we  should  be  gojng?  f  know 
that  ypu  vvould  concur  with  me  when  I  say  that  we  have  to  main- ' 
-strearn  as  rnany  minorities  as  we  possibly  can.  But  i  would  assume 
the  President  w^ou Id  agree  that  there  certainly  is  a  jjlace  for  cbj- 
Ieges_ that  dedicate  a  lot  of  their  effort  to  Spanish  American  herit- 
age,  Spanish  American  studies  and  so  on.  Should  we  be  getting  in- 
-  vbly^d  in  thalt  nationw  at  least  In  the  Southwest,*  should 

there  be  more  of  those  kinds'  of  colleges?  I  will  ask  that  of  either 
oriie  of  you. 

;Mr.  Martinez,  i  thmk  the  reason  that  Pan  American  is  that 
type  of  University  is  bnly_  "because  of  the  population  that  it  is 
within.  The  population  there  in  the  valley  in  Texas  is  85  to  90  per- 
cent Mexican  Ajnericari,  arid  that  is^w  university  is  like  that. 

That  in  ho  way  should  mean  that  we  should  work  at  creating 
other- universities  of  that  type.  We  have  got  the  ujnversities  al- 
ready. We  have  got  Texas  University  of  Texas,  Texas  A&M,  Uni- 
versity of  Flouston.  I  think  we  rieed  to  work  within  those  systems 
tiH'em«elyes,  to  make  sure  that  those  systems  start  recruiiing  more 
Mexican  American  students  and  also  faculty.  I  thirik  we  have  to 
work  with  what  we  have  got.  - 

Mr.  Nevarez;  i  agree  with  him.  I  don't  thirik  the  erriphasis  . 
should  be  to  create  rnpre  universities  as  Pan  American.  Our  first 
obligation  is  to  our  immediate  surrounding,  ai^d  it  is  SO-piercerit 
Hispariic  arid  that  is  basically  the  re^^^  poor,  as  I  mentioned 

the  economic  conditions  of  our  students:  They  are  very  much  home 
place  bound.  They  do  riot  have  the  money^  the  majority,  to  go  to 
the  U.T/s  and  the  A&M's.  And  when  U:T.  and  A&M  come  to  us  to 
recruit  them,  because  of  the  desegregation  plaij,  they  will  only 
want.  the  top  students.  They  are  not  "at  all  interested  in  the  rest  of 
the  students;  they  want  No.  1  arid  No.  2  students^  and  they  come 
down  with  their  $20,000  scholarshrp  programs.  Those  universities 
need  to  be  more  open  to  other  students  thari  the  top.  We  all  want 
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the  top  students,  but  I  think  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  help  the 

other  students  in  there.   

•  ^    Mr.  KoGOvsEK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghairman;  _ 
•    J^^-  ^IMON.  We  thank  both  of  you  very,  very  rn  ypur  testi- 

mony  and  your  leadership.  This  coMludes  our  hearing:  We  thank 
all  of  you  also  for  your  interest  in  being  here  today. 

Mr.  Martinez.  We  thank  you  all  for  your  interest  in  coming  to 
the  Southwest. 

Mf.  Nevarez.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman: 

Mr.  Simon.  Thankjypu.  

That  concludes  our  hearing:     

[Prepared  statement  of  Miguel  Nevarez  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Miguel  A.  Nevarez,  President,  Pan  American 

University 

,  Before  add ressi ng  the  state  of  Hispan ic  access  to_higher  education,  particularly  as 
|t  re  la  tes  to  Pan  American  U n  iyersi  ty,  let  me  describe^  what  history  has  produced  in 
terms  of  Hispanic  education^^  the_198_0  censas,_only  5.6  percent  of  His- 

P«nics  in  Texas  have  more._This  figurB  represeuts  a  dismal 

failure  when  compared  to  the  9.1  perce  for  all  others, 

but  this  is  only  the  tip  of  the  un resoLved  aj ienation  betweea  education,  and . HiSr 
pan ics,  On ly  20 .8 . pe rcen t  of  Hispan ics:  in  the  same  pQpulation^group  have  completed 
"  hijgh  school,  and  even  wprse,  mo  re  than  _  half,  51 . 2  _  percen  t,_  havJL  Bight  years  of  or 
less  of  education ,  A 1  th pu^h  we _  are __today_  concent rating:  on"  the  access .  to.  postsecon- 
dar^  education  of  Hispanic_high_sc hpol_gradua_tes,_we  muaEieep.  in  mi nd  that  they 
^ire  but  a  small  band  of  survivore..  In_the_V  iJniversity, 
we  are  yvo r king  to  increase  _the  nun?  students  completing 

high  school.  Together  with  re prese  thapjihlic  schools  and  from  Texas 

State  Technical  Institute  aJ?*^Texas  Sou t^  Jaunched  a  coordi- 

vnated  and  systematic  program  to_  raise  the.acadernic  achievement  .of  all  students  in 
&rMes  K  through  16  as  the  means  to  increase  the  number  of  Hispanic  high  school 
and  col  lege  graduates,  in  pu  r_  region.  .of.th_e.  iiiate.  ____ 

En  rp!  jment  pf  Hispan  ics  in  Tex  as  senior  colleges  JLnd^  univeraities,  demonstrates 
the  long  distence  we  must  trpye^^^  InJihB  fall  semester 

P.r  41^82,  86,6H6  Hispanics  were_e.nroJ.led  in_Texas  state_CQUeges  and. universities,  an 
increase  of  967  Hispanic  studeiite  from  _the_  1981  falLiteinester^This  .2.7.  percent  in- 
crease i  n  Hispan  ic  en  rpl  Iments  contrasts,  to  a  AO  percejit  increase,  in.  J»taL  eji  ro  li- 
nden ^  At  10.3  percent  of  en rpj led  studen^j^J^e_a.re_oniy  halJway  to^rity  since  His- 
pan ics  are  21  percent  of  the  total  Texas. population^  To  a. large  exte.nt,_Hispanic_. en- 
rollment statewide,  reflects  the  enrojlment  patterns,  oi"  Pan  Am.e_ricaa  University^ 
wbj  ch  i  n  Fa) 1  1 982  en  rpj  led  18.5  pe  rcen  t  ^1 L  Hispanic,  stud^ents  _i_n  .Texas  public 
senior  colleges  and  universities.  For  examplet in  the  .spring: semester  pf  _1982j  jwhen 
state  wide  Hispan  ic  en  roljinen  t  _  _  i  n_  Texas  _  public .  senior  ..coljeges  _  jand.  .u_myersities 
_  !^ropped  by  362  stude^  University  enrolled  563  fewer  Hispanij  stu- 

—  clents  than  during  the  pre     

pan  American  Uniyereityj  locate  in  Hidalgo  County,  serves.t he  Lower_Rio_Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  which ,^  in  additipn  tp  Hidalgo,  includes  Cameron,. Willacy, _andiStarr 
Coun  ties.  The  Val  1  ey  is  the  sou thmos t  ti P_pf  Texas;  i n_  fact^  _we_are  so.far  sou thjbhat 
a  th[rd  of  Mexico  is  north  of  us.  But  we  are  isoiated  .from  th_e  rest  of  thejcountry  by 
more  than  geography  and  the  King  Ranch.  More  than  80  half  million 

people^  who  1  i  ve  .in  the  Val  ley  are  Hispan  ic.  The  Vaj  ley  i  ncl  ud^  the  two  poorest 
SMS A's  in  the  Un i ted  States.  Wi th  an  uneni pipy ment  rate  pf  more _ than_  SO,  per- 
cerit — in  good  times  it^  hovers  at  25  percent — Starr  County  has  the_un_fortunate  dis- 
tinction of  Jead i ng  the  nation  in  that  statistic.  Mp re  than  40,5  percent  of  the  Val- 
ley*s.  population  lives  belov/  the  poverty  le\;pl;  the  average  education  level  Qf  the 
population  25  years  of  age  or  older  is  7.8  years. 

Given  the  characteristics  of  the  Valley,  frprt  draw  95  percent  of  o 

students,  the  University  ^eels  a  moral  obligation  to  ^m  open  admissions 

policy.  We^  have  an  atypical,  non-traditional  student  body  reflecting  the  demograph- 
ic characteristics  of  the  Vallej^.  We  have  the  highest  j>ercentage  (77  percent  and  the 
— largestun umber  (7,39^1)  of  Mexican^nieri can  students  of  anjr  four-year"institutidn~in 
the  United  States.  More  than  27  percent  of^Pan  American  students  come  from  fami- 
lies with  ah  income  of  less  than  $6,000.  An  additional  14.9  percent  come  from  fami- 
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lies  with      ihcbnie  of  between  $i>,(H)0  and  $l2,O00.  Neither  parent  of  74.8  percent 
biir  students  graduated  from  college;  the  parents  of  Mexican-American  studentsjvho 
graduate  average  G,2  years  of^education.  The  average  ACT  composite  score  of  enter- . 
irig  freshmen  places  them  in  the  bottom  5  percent  of  enrolled  college  studentsi  re- 
^^^^IV"^'' "^^'^  ^^^^  P'S'lcent  pu^rsued  a  college  prep  curn^^^  hi&h 

school.  But  ihariy  of  bur  students  do  overcome  their  academic  deficiencies.  Mojre 
than  40  percent  of  bur  graduates  did  nbt,  as  freshmen,  meet  the  admission  require- 
ments of  any  Texas  senibr  cbllege  or  university  without  an  open  admissions  policy. 

Piiri  American  could  nbt^neet  the  educatibnal  needs  of  bur  students  ^yitHout  fed- 
eral resources.  Mbr&  thaH  5(>  percent  of  bur  students,  both  part-time  and  full-time, 
are  eligible  for  heed-based  financial  assistance,  and  81.3  percent  of  full  time  under- 
graduates actually  receive  need-based  financial  assistance.  The  average  financial  aid 
Tor  r),(H)i)  students  is  $1,398,  about  36  percent  of  the  educatibnal^  costs_ for  a  commut- 
&r  student  at  Pah  American.  More  than  62  percent  of  full-time  undergraduate  stu- 
dents receive  Pell  Grahts^  for  an-aver^ge^bf  $71G  per  student.  Unfortunately,  the 
tables  establishihg  eligibility  for  Title  HI  Strengthening  Program  competition  yield 
only  4  poihts  for  siich  ah  average,  making  it  impossible  For  Pan  American  to  attain 
the  ISH  points  heeded  to  compete  for  Title  III  funds. 

Before  1972,  fihahcial  aid  was  linvited  to  students  whbse  ACT  scores  predicted  aca- 
demic success;  begihhihg  ih  19" all  students  eligible  for  financial  aid  could  apply 
for  assistance.  During  ?  971,  ih  U:::yr:ipatibh  of  ah  increase  in  academically  underpre- 
pared  students,  federal  luhds  were  sbiight  to  e^blish  ah  array  bf  academic  suppbrt 
services.  Cbihcidihg  with  the  hew  fihahcial  aid  pblicyi-academic  suppbrt  program^ 
were  initiated  with  funds  from  SSDS,  Upward  Bbuhd>  High^hbdl  Equivalency' Prc^ 
gram.  College  Assistance-Migrant  Program,  ahd  Title  lli  Ih  addition,  the  Student 
Center  for  Social  Involvement  initiated  a  Taleht  Search  Program.  Title  III  prbvided 
fands  for  the  development  of  programs  in  cbuhselihg,  ihstriictibhal  and  curriculum 
improvement,  institutional  research,  language  ahd  linguistics  research,  develbpmeh- 
tal  studies:  bilingual  teacher  tfairiihg^  career  plahhihg  ahd  placenieht,  ahd-the  es^ 
tablishment  of  a  teaming  Resource  Ceriter.  A  Idhgitudihal  study  of  the  1970  fresh- 
man^ class  establis  Hied  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  array  of  prbgrahis;  we  did  hot 
want. the.  new  iinancial.  aid  policy  to  just  create  a- large  revblvihg  dbdr.  Cbmpahibh 
studies  of  the  entering  freshman  classes  from  1972  to  1976  revealed  that  the  rate-bf 
success  and_ failure  re mairied  about  the  same,  although  the  average  freshman  ACT 
compos ite  scoce. dropped  from  15  9  in  1970  to  12.6  ih  1976.  After  SV^^eara,  24.2  per- 
cent of  en  tedn_g^  freshmen^  graduate,  10.5  percent  remain  ehrdlled,  27.8  perceht  fail, 

and1i7t4  percent^  transfer,  or  withdraw  in  good  academic  .stand  ihg.  "    -- 

^_  We  are_quLite_prQud  of  the  success  of  these  pfograms.  We  have  hot  been  a  Title  III 
institu  tion  sin c^  1980,^ but  the  l<-earning  Assistance  Center,  established  with  Title  III 
funds  11)  _1.975,_nmkesJt_po_ssible_fQt  faculty  to  refer  any  student  to  tutorihg  or  cbuh- 
seling.  The. Center  serves_5»QQ0_students_annualLy;  it  is  funded  by  SSDS  (40  perceht), 
formula-generated  approprjation&i29_percent)^  a  special  state  line  item  appro- 
priation (31^  pe rce n t )._  Oye r  46  pe rcen t  of _  entecingL  freshman  who  receive  services 
enroll  for  a  third  year  compared  to  18  percent  for  those_who  do  not  receive.services. 
TOe  cost  per  student  seryed  is  $96  compared  to  $229  for  Texas  and  $349  nationally 
per  student  receiving  similar  services. 

We  are  proud  j)f  our  programs,  which  have  helped  access  lead  to  success.  During^ 
the  past  t h ree  yea rs,  Upwa rd  Bound  has  an  n ual ly  e n rol led  126  3 tud e n ts  f rpm . a re_a  . 
high  schools.  All  of  these  students  have  enrolled  in  postsecpndary  educationi.8^^^ 
cent  cbhtihue  a^secbhd  year.  Wbrthy  of _special  nbte,  is  the  success  of  our  migrant 
programs.  The  Valley  is  the  hbme  bf  the  largest  concentration  of  migrant  workers 
ih  the  Uhited  States,  and  they  have  tradit^bhally  been  the  farthest  rembved  from 
the  American  Dream.  A  third  bf  all  bur  Mexican-American  ^tudente  come  from 
families  who  are,  br  have  been,  rhigraht  wbrkers.  Of  the  1,715  students  served  by 
HEP,  186  went  on  to  college,  271  went  ihtb-vbcatibhal  training*  and  813  went  ihte 
jobs  oatside  the  migrant  stream:  Of  the  1,588  migraht  studehts  served  by-GAMP 
since.  1972^  23  percent  have^ graduated  from  Pah  American  Uhiveriaity  and  37  per- 
cent  are  i:urrently  enrolled.  Of  those  who  have  graduated,  33  are  ih  a  Master's  prb- 
granu  9  have  eacned_Master*s^degrees,  five  are  in  professiohal  schools,  ahd  bhe  re- 
ceived his_M.D.i^  May.  1583.   

_  In  closijni^,_  I_would  Jike_t_o_  retura  ^fr^  access.  The  offrcampus  Taleht 
Sea rch  P rpgram  was  _d efund ed  in  1 979;  between JEall  _1 979  and  JPall  1 981 ,  the  ^tef- 
i PJg  f resh nian  e n rp  1  j  m en t  a t_  Pa n_  Ame r Jean _  dropped  JL2  .percent.  _In  _ 1 982-83  Pan 
Anierican  received  a  Talent  Search  grant  of  $85,000.  The  program  contacts  approxi- 
mately 5^500  potential  postsecpndary  st   

ceive  ^pdividualized  assistance  in  applying  to  institutions  of  post-s_econd_ary_educfl- 
tibn.  Beginning  freshman  enrollment  in  Spring  1983  increased  by  62  percent,  from 
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409  to  062.  Fall  1983  entering  freshman  enrollment  increased  over  Tall  1982  by  7.3 
percent.  From  1,429  to  1,53^.  With  continued  federal  help,  particularly  reestablish- 
ment  of  eligibility  to  compete  for  Title  III  funds.  Pan  American  University  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  its  access  tc  success  for  Hispanic  students. 

[Material  submitted  for  inclasion  in  the  record  follows:] 

'  Board  OF  Education^  

Houston  Independent  ScHOQt  District^ 
_       _  Houston,  Tex.,  'January  5,  1984. 

Gdrigressman  Paul  Simon,-  — 

Chairman,  CommUtee  on  Education  and  Ldhor,  House  of  FtepresehtativeSy  Cannon 

House  Office  BuiTdingr  Washington,  D.C. 
_  JDear.Cpngressman  Sjmonl  I  want  to  thank  yoii  for  your  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional status  of  Hispanics  in  the  U.S.  Your  efforts  are  the  only  such  efforts  that  I 
am  aware  of  in  this  country.  As  an  individnai  who  is  comniitted  to^  improving  the 
e<^Mcational  status  of  Hispanics  in  Houston,  I  commend  you  for  bringing  attention  to 
this  issue.  _ 

'  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  befOre  yOur  committee.  Those 
,of  lis  who  are^ihvdlved  in  the  rdle-bf  policy  making  in  public  education  are  all  too 

aware  that  riS  only  miist  the  public  be  aware  -of  what  bur  needs  are,  but  also  be 
.  willing  to  let  us  know  that  what  they  want  is  alliterate  society. 

~  I  am  enclosing  for  your' information  the  1982  fall  survey  of  pupils  in  membership 
in  the  state  of  Texas.  The  1983  fSll  suj-vey  will  not  be  available  until  the  latter  part 
of  January.  You  will  note  that  for  the  firat  fifade  class^  American  Indian  makes  up 
3 29  •  or  0.1  percentage.  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  makes  up  4, 102  or  1 .7  perce n tage. 
Black  student  mem^^^^  makes  up  36,538  or  14.5  per(^ntage.  Hispanic  stud^^ 
mem.bership  makes  jip_83^^^^^       33.4_percentajge.  W      students  make  up  125,923  or 

50,3_ perce n tage  of  the _ tpta j _ first  grade  menLbership,   

__  of  _the  .total  statewide  Pre!!JK__ti)_  J2th^ade_  membership,,  the__Ainexicsn_  India.n 
membership  is  4,333  or  0.1  percentage,  .Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  membership,  makes 
up  43,120  or  1.5.  percent.  Black  student  membership,  makes  up  439,586  or_14.7  per- 
cent. Hispanic  student  membership  makes  up  853,304  or  28.6  percent,  and  the  white 
student  membership  mak^  up  1,645,316  or  55:1  percent  for  a  total  statewide  mem- 
bership of  2,985,659  students: 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  useful  to  you:  I  conclude  with  my  remarks  for  your 
greatly  heeded  effort. 
Sincerely, 

AuGUSTiNA  (Tina)  Reyes: 
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HISPANIC  ACCESS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1983 

House  of  RepresentativeSj,  _ 
Subcommittee  ON  PostsEc  Education, 

iSoMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaboR, 

ehicugOjIll, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:55  a^nt,  at  St.  Au- 
gustine College,  iShicago,  iil.vHon:  Paul  Simon  presiding,       :  ~ 
^  Members  present:  Representative  Simon  and  Resident  Commis- 

sioher  Cbrrada.  ;   

_  Staff  preserit:  William  B^kly,  subcommittee  counselT  Diane 
Schacht,  subcommittee  staff;  fend  John  Dean,  Republican  assistant 
counsel.  i 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL^IMON^ 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
Simon.  The  hearih 

This  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  hearings  that  we  have  held,  the 
first  time  hearings  have  been_he_ld  in  the  history  of  U.S.  Congress 
on  the  whole  question  of  Hispanic  access  ta  higher  education. 

What^we're  going  tabe  doing  is  using  this  information  to  write 
the  Higher  Education  Reauthorizing  Act.  i  will  be  introducing  that 
sometime  around  the  first  of  February.  Sometime  around  May  we 
"ope  that  that  can  pass  the  U.S.  Gongress.  _ 

We  face  a  very  real  problem  in  the  Hispahk  cdmrnunity.  The  sta- 
tistics indicate  that^w^  simply  do  not  have  the  percentage  xjf  His- 
panics  graduating  from  high  school  that  we  should  have^  ahd  we  do 
not  have  the  peix:enta^e  SQing  on  to  college  that  we  should  have: 

I  might  add  that  this  problem  is^a  special  prdblerri  iri  the_Chicagp 
communityi  in  that  there  arejewer  role  models  in  Government  for 
the  Hispanic  community  than  in  any  other  community  in  the 
Nation,  where. there  is  this  substantial  an  Hispanic  population. 

While,  there  are  over  5Oi5,O0Q  in  the  Greater -Chicago  area,  you 
have  one  Hispanie  in  the  State  legislature^  one  Hispanic  in  tHe  Chi- 
cago City  Council,  so  that  the  people  who  can  speak  up  for  the 
needs  of  the  Hispanic  community  are  too  often  hot_  iri  positions  of 
responsibnity,  whe  more  of  them  ought  to  be. 

We've  had  an  excellent  series  of  hearings,  arid'  I'rri  pleased  to 
come  to  my  home  State_  for  this  final  hearing. 

^  Before  I  calLon  ray  rolleague-for  openirig  remarks,  let_riie_intrp- 
di^e— to  my  right  is  William  Blakey,  who  is  the  counsel  for  our 
subcomrnittee,  and  also  the  chief -of  staff  for  our  subcomriiittee 
sta^  To  the  left  of  Representative  Cbrrada  is  Diane  Schacht,  of  his 
stafT,  who  has  also  been  very  helpful;  and  over  there  on  the  fight, 
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writing,  very  diligently  is  Jblin  Dean,  who  heads^t  staff, 
and  we're  pleased  to  have  him  here  with  us  today  also. 

BeFore  we  proceed  further,  let  me  call  pri  mjy;  cdll^^ 
Corrada,  and  let  me  express  for  the  record  here  my  appreciation 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made,  not  or>ly  in  the  area  of  higher 
education  now,  and  lidt  only  ill  bilingual  education,  but  in  a  very 
substantial  contribution  in  a  host  of  areas. 

Baltasar  Cbrr'ada  has  turned,  out  to  be  a  very  significant  leader 
ill  the  U.S.  House-of  Representatives.  The  people  of  the  Common- 
wealtH  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been  well  served,  but  not  simply  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  people  of  our 
whole  iSlation  have  been  well  served  by  my  colleague,  Baltasar  Cor- 
rada,  and  I'm  pleased  to  welcome  him  here  to  this  hearing; 

OFKNING  stATKMENT  HQN.JBALXASAB.CORRADA^ 
"    CO.MMISSIOi^ER  OP  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
Mr.  CoRRADA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Paul. 

Ghairman  Simon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  here  in  Chicago,  to  join  Chairman  Paul  Simon  for  the  fourth  in 
a  series  of  hearings  regarding  the  access'  of  Hispanicsftb  pbstsecbri- 
dary  education.   ^  , 

As  the*  sole  reprBsentative  before  the  U.S.  Congress  of  the  3.2 
people  residing  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  yice-chairma 
sional  Hispanic  Caucus,  I  am  committed  to  insuring  full  participa- 
•tion  for  Hispanic  Americans  in  all  facets  of  our  democratic  society. 

In  this  quest  for  equality,  education  serves  a  major  priority;  for 
education  is  the  building  block  from  which  each  of  us  launches  a 
career,  arid  the  resource  we  draw  upon  throughout  our  lives  to 
achieve  competence  and  excellence  among  bur  peers.  _  

I  am  prbud  to  share  this  stage  today  with  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Paul  Simon,  whose  dedication  to  the  goals  of  equality  of 
oppbrtunity  tb  all  have  riiade  him  a  strong  leader  in  the  U:S:  Con- 
gress. Paul  Sirtion's  intluence  on^  Federal  eduational  pblicy  is  not 
only  attributable  tb  his  Jbsitibri  as  chairm  Subcommittee 
on  Postsecondary  Education  In  the  House.  It  also  reflects  his  brbad 
perspective  of  the  role  bf  America  in  today's  world,  and  his  deep 
commitment  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  inyestm  arid 
effort. that  Paul  Simon  has  made  to  investigating  the  status  of  His- 
panic Americans  in  our  educatibrial  systerii.  

Today's  hearirigs,  which  mirror  similar-activities  already  held  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  and  WashinJ^tpri^  D.C.,_wjn  be 
iristrumerital  jri  the  development  of  legislation  to  remove  barriers 
of  entry,  and  retention  problems  which  particularly  plague  the  His- 
panic pbpulatibri  seeking  postsecondary  education. 

While  this  has  been  a  recognized  matter  bf  cbncern  for  sbriie 
time  ambng  Hispanics,_Paul  Siriiori  has  focused  in  on  the  roots  of 
the  problem,  and  provided  a  forum  for  close  scrutiny  bf  causes  and 
possible  sblutibns.  _  ______   

Paul,  I'm  confident  that  I  speak  for  Hispanic  Americans  through- 
out the  cbuntry,  from  Lbs  Anjeles  t 
~  Chicago,  as  we  meet  in  this  impressive  innovative  institution  of  St. 
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Aug:ustihe;  when  f  express  to  yon  my  gratitude  for  having  given 
Hispanic  educatidn  t^ 

And  I  want  all  of  you  here  to  know  that  Paul  Simon  will  not  let 
^h^s  matter  rest  at  conclusion  of  I  can  assure  you 

that  he  will  follow  through  with  concrete  innovative  legislative  prb^ 
posals  to  address  the  c^^  hear  about  today. 

This  morning's  program  promises  to  provide  a  compreherisiye 
report  on  the  realities  of  po^^^^  experience  for  Hispanic 

Americans.  We  will  look  into  linkages  between  postsecdndary  and 
secondary  educatibri,  as  well  as  between  postsecondary  and  vocar 
tibnal  education. 

^®  ^'^^^^^Mrpine  hp^^  student  aid  iJrpgrams  and  student  services 
could  be  better  Adapted  for  a  population  of  students  from  statisti- 
cally lower  income,  less^e^^  We  vsrill  listen  to  organi- 
_  2^tlpns  wh                                 students  in  their  struggle,  to  b^^ 
h%^^er  learnir^^  and  we  will  learn 
about  the  need  to  improve  the  record  of  par4;icipatidn  df  Hispanic 
dri  the  jgraduate  Snd  Professional  degree  level. 
Once  again  I  thank  my  colleague,  Chairman  Paul  Simdn,  for 
scheduling  these  ti^^                         look  forward  to  the  enlight- 
ening and  interesting  testimony  of  the  witn^ses. 
Thank  ydU,  Mr.  j;^hai>mah. 
Mr.^  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Corrada: 

We're  pleased  tol  _h^^^  Father  Garlos 

Plazas,  the  president  of  SjL  Augustine  College. 

[Opening  statement  of  Cbhgressrhan  Corrada  follow^ 

Opening  Statement  by  Hon.  Baltasar  Corrada,  Resident  Commissioner,  Puerto 
A  Rico 

G(>od  morning  ladies  and  ge^   

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to_beh_e_re_ijQ  Chicago  to  join  Chairman  Paul  Simon  for  the 
g>">'th  in  a  series  of  hearings_rega_cding:_the  access  of  Hispanics  to  Postsecdndary 
Education.  As  the  sole_representative  before  the  U:S.  Congress  of  the  3.2  mill ibri 
people  residing  in_Puerto  Ric^o._and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Congressidrial  Hispanic 
Caucus,  I  am  cpmmijtt^  to  insuring /^^  participation  for  Hispanic-Americans  in  all 
facets  of  pur  democratic, society..  Jn  ihis_SJtruggle  for  equality,  education  Reserves  a 
n^ajpr  priority— for  education.is^  the  1^^^  which  each  df  us  launches  a 

c^^reer.  and  the  resource  _we  draw  upon  throughout  oar  lives  to  achieve  cdmpetehce 
and  excellence  among;  out _peerk.  

Lam  prpud  tp  share  this.stage  with  my  sood  friend  and  colleague,  Paul  Simdh, 
•whose  dedicatipn  to  the _goaIs  of  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  have  made  Kim  ^ 
strong  leader  in  the  Congress^  Paul  _Sim^  on  federal  education  policy  is 

not  only  attributable  tp  his  position  as^Chairmau  QCjthe  Subcommittee  dri  Pdstsecdrid- 
ary  Education;  it  alsp  re^^  on  the  role  of  Ariierica  iri 

today  s  world  and  his  deep  commitment  to  eqiiality  of  edacational  opportunity.  - 

L  ain  particularly^  impressed  of time  arid  eHort  that  Paul 

Simon  has  made  to  investigating  the_s_tajLusj3EHispanic-Americ 

al,  system.  Today's  hearings,  which  rairrot  similar  activities  already  held  iri  Puerto 
Rico.  Houstpn.  Ixjs  Angeles^  ajid  W  instrumerital  iri  the  de- 

velopment of  lejrislatipnto_remo_ve  barriers,  of.  entry  and  retentidn  prdblems  Which 
P.articularly  plague  the  HisPanic__popu_lation.  seeking  postsecdridary  educatidri. 
While  this  issue  has  been  a  ^r^  of  concern  for  some  time,  Paul  Siriidri 

has  focused  in  on  the  roote  pf  the  problem  and  provided  a  forum  for  cldse  scriitiriy  of 

clauses  arid  ppssibje  spIu^LOns.  - .. 

Paul,  I  am  cpnfiderit  that  Lspeak  ioij  throughout  the  cduritry, 

f^fOfTi  I^s  Angeles  tp  New  York  to  Puerto  RicQ_tX)_  Chicago  at  this  impressive,  iriridva- 
t\ve  institutipn  of  St.  Augustirie's,_  whenj  .express,  to  you  my  gratitude  fdr  havirig' 
E^ven  Hispanic  education  the  attentipn_it_deserves._An  all  of  you  here  td 

know  that  Paul-Simon-wilLnot-let  this  matter  rest  at-^e  conclusion  of  these  heat- 
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ings— I  can  assure  yoli  that  He  will  follow  through  with  cdricrete^riribvative  legisla- 
tive-proposals  to  address  the  cbricerris  we  will  hear  abbiit today. ♦ 
^  This  mbrriirig's  program  promises  to  provide  a  cbmprehehsiv€  report  bri  the  reali- 
ties bf  the  pbstsecbridary  experience  for  Hispahic-Americaris>  We  will  explore  link- 
ages between  Pbstsecbridary  arid5ecbifdar^  elducatibri,  as  well  as  between  Pbstsecbri- 
dary arid.  Vbcatibrial  educatibri.  We  will  exarilirie  how  studerit  aid  prbgrams  arid  stii- 
derit  ser\'ices  could  be  better  adapted  fbr  a  pbpiilatibri  bf  students  frbrri  statistically 
Ibwer  iricbriie,  less  educated  farriilies.    -----  - 

We  will  hear  frbrii  brgariizatibris  which  deal  first  hand  with  students- in  their 
struggle  tb  balance  higher  learning  with  ecbribmic-survival,  ^rid  we  will  learn  abbiit 
the  heed  tb  improve  the  record  of  participation  bf  Hispariic-Ariiericaiis  bri  the  gradu- 
ate arid  prbfessib  rial  degree  level.     _-  _  -- 

Orice  again,  I  thank  rriy  colleague,  C^iaiimari  Paul  5iriiori,  for  schedulirig  these 
tiriiely  hoaririgs,  and  look  fbrward  to  erilighteriirig  and  iriterestirig  testiriioriy  frbni 

-  the  witriesses. 

STATEMENT  OF  FATKJER  CARLOS  PLAZAS,  PRESIDENT,  ST  < 

-    AUGUSTINE  COLLEGE   

Father  Plazas.  Honorable  Paul  Simon,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee oil  Pdsts^^^^ 

del  Rio,  representative  for  Puerto  Rico,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wel- 
come to  St.  Augustine  College. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  us  to  be  the  host  of  this  public  hearing  on 
Hispanic  access  to  higher  education.  Precisely,  St.  AugUstirie jCol^ 
lege  was  created  3  years  ago  to  increase  the  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

It  was  sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Chicago,  and  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  first  bilingual  institution  of  higher  education  to 
meet  educational  needs  of  Hispanic  adultr .  ^ 

The  studies  have  consistently  shown  that  Hispanics  are  Uriderre- 
presented  in  American  postsecdhdary  institutibhs.  Moreover,  the 
recent  report  prepared  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  indi- 
cates a  decline  in  the  Hispan  obtained  in  the  access  and 
achievement  since  the  earJy  1970's.-  _ 
_  Ten  years  before  the_  NatibriaLCdmniissi^  appeal^  a 
group  of  Hisjpanics  involved  in  community,  education^  and  profes- 
sional work  in  Chicagb  exj)ressed_the^  _fpr  the  ihaccessij" 
biiity  of  the  American  sjretem  of  higher  learning  to  Hispailics,  and 
for  the  consequences  bfthiO  in_the  national  ecqnbmy 
and  in  the  international  preeminence  of  this  country.  They  ob- 
served that  feheHispa^  ^eiy  fast  in  this  Nation 
but  that  there  was  no  parallel  between  their  demographic  growth 
and  their  educational  advancement. 

They  also  observed  that  the  international  competitors  of  the 
United  States  were  penetrating  the  market  of  Latin  American 
countries  through  trained  Hispanic  individuals,  while  the  United 
States  appeared  to  be  unaware  x>f  the  Hisi5anic-manpower  to  per- 
meate  the  market  into  its  immediate  neighbors.  Probably  :t  was  be- 
cause the  Hispanics  did  not  have  the  knowledge  and  the  skills  de- 
manded  by  the  American  busines$_  and  industry.  On  _the  other 
hand,  it. did  not  seem  to  be  of  interest  and  nationally  visible  in  ana- 
lyzing the  edjicatibnalpi^^^  

To£lay  we  are  very  pleased  to, see  that  there  is  such  an  interest  in 
the  Hispanic  access  to  higher  j|d ucatibn,  and  we  are  very  .glad  to 
have  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education,  chaired  by 
Congressman  Paul  Simon,  discussing  this  criiciaLissiie  in_this_place_ 
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that  has  histo|7  for  that  cihematp^aphic  industey  of  thi  United 
states,  and  for  the  Hispanic  access  to  higher  education. 

i  he  U:S.4Tiotipn  picture  industry  in  this  building  about  70 

years  ago  It  was^also  in  this  building  that  St.  Augustine  College, 
the  first  bilingual  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  midwest 
opened  its  doors  in  1981: 

Welcome,  again,  to  St,  Augustine  Gollege. 

Mr  Simon.  We  thank  you  very,  very  much,  Father  Plazas,  not 
only  for  j^ciur  Nvelcpme  and  your  hospitality,  but  Jve  thank  you  for 
your  leadership.  What  you^re  doing  here  is  extremely  important  to 
and  aspirations  of  a  great  many  people  in  this  area,  and 
we  thank  you  for  what  you  re  doing. 

r  believe  Senator  Newhouse  is  not  herej^et.  I  would  next  like  to 
on  a  panel;  Jose  Hernandez,  of  the  tatino  Institute,  and  Sylvia 
Herrerar  the^assistant  viceisresiden^ 
University;  if  they  could  take  the  chair  right  here 
.    If  you  could  come  right  down  here  to  the  witness  chair: 

STATEMENT  Of  DR.  JOSE  HERNANDEZ,  LATINO  INSTITUTE 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

E'''  o^"'^^^P^-  morning.  My  name  i&Jose  Hernandez  

Mr  SiMoip:  m  sorry  T6-interrupt  you:  For  these  witnesses;  and 
all  future  witnesses,  if  you  wish  to  enter  your  full  statement  in  the 
record  \ve  can  do  that,  and  then  you  can  summarize,  or  you  can 
proceed  as  you  wish.  Let  me  also  state  for  the  record  that  we  want 
to  enter  m,  at  the  end  of  the  Jhearings,  the  statements  made  in  Los 
Angeles  by  a  number  of  people  on  this  whole  qriestion  of  access  On 
the  part  of  tJie  Hispanic  community  to  higher  education.  They  will 
be  added  at  the  end  of  this  hearing.  ' 

Forgi_ve  me  for  interrupting  you,  Mr,  Hernandez. 

Dr.  Hernandez.  That's  quite  all  right. 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  JOse  Hernandez.  I  have  brought  a 
written  version  of  my  testimony,  which  has  the  technical  detail  of. 
the  research  that  i  will  briefly  summarize. 

I  am  emplbyed  as  the  research  director  of  the  Latino  Institute,  a 
nonprofit  organization,  located  here  in  Chicago.  The  Latino  Insti- 
tute seeks  to  empo^yer  individuals  and  groups  committed  to  obtain- 
ing a  tair  share  of  the  public  and  private  resources  required  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  of  the  Latino  community  in  Chicago. 

We_use^the  term  1  LatihO"  to  designate  local  residents  of  Mexi- 
oS'in  Cuban,  and  other  Central  or  SbUth  American 

_  The  Latinp  Institute's  research  division  has  as  its  principal  obiec- 
.to  , generate  Tactual  information  concerning  social,  economic, 
pohtxcal,  health,  housing,  anc  aducational  conditions  in  the  Latino 
community,  with  special  reference  to  issues  of  public  policy  and 
program  jiarticipation,  f  J 

^T-Wej  have-5^T  quarterly  ftublicaticffi-caired  LTDERr^ich"^?i^H^ — 
the  results  of ^our  work.  We  also  publish  a  monograph  series,  most 
ot^which  has  been  prepared  bj-  authors  not  employed  by  the  insti- 
tute It  IS  from  these  publications  that  I  will  draw  the  first  infor- 
mation to  be  presented. 
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First,  have  completed  an  update  of  Chicago's  Latino  .commu- 
nity, vvhich  estimates  a  current  total  of  525,000  persons,  or  17  per- 
cent of  the  city's  population,  and  gome  782,000  persons^xjr  10  per- 
cent of  the  combined  Chicago-Gary  metropolitan  area.  The  nieclian 
age  of  this  populationjs  22  years,  which  means  that  at  least  h^lt 
a?e  at  life's  stage  when  education  is  a  matter  of  pnricipal  concern; 

Enrollmentjdata  for  recent  years  show  rapid  increases,  j)ut  this 
growth  is  largely  attributable  to  the  natural  expansion  of  a  ^very 
young  populacibh  that  also  attracts  many  Latinos  from  other  places 
in  the  United  States  and  outside  our  national  borders  _  . 

On  a  pojDulatibn  basis,  Latinos  make  up  only  4  Percent  Qt  the 
Chicago-Gary  metropolitan  area's  collejge  enrollment^  atKi_only^ 
percent-^  college  graduates:  in  1980,  only  9  percent  of  the  Chicago 
City  colleie  enrollment  was  Latino.  In  both  instances,  these  per- 
cehtales"wm~^s^^ 

using  the  1983  criteria  that  I_ha_ye  jUst  explamed. 

In  comparison,  the  non-Latino  share  of  college  en rpHnient  re- 
mains close  to,  or  greater  than  the  percentage  of  non-Latmos  in  the 
f  metfbpdlitan  and  city  population.    ^ 

Aside  from  institutional  prdblem.s  of  access  to  postsecondary  eOu- 
catiori,  a  major  factor  xn  these  low  rates  of  enronmeht.remmns  the 
high  ralte:  of  attrition  from  secondary  education,  estimated  at  4tJ 
^rCent^for-Chicago4ri-L9BQ  *  f-  v  +  fv.-  ^^v. 

In  terms  of  human  resources  for  the  Sd^f  laborTT|Hrket:r-th^^^^^ 
sequences  include  the  fact  that  only__5_gercerit  of  Chicago  s  Latino 
popiilatibn  are_  college  graduates,  compared  with  8  percent  among 
blacks  and  17  percent  among  whites.,         ^   ,•  r 

The  earnings  received  by  adult  Latinos  in  Chicago  were  linked^o 
their  educational  background  in  a  recent  Latino  Institute  project. 
.We  found  a  significant  income  gap,  to  the  extent  that  the  average 
Latino  college  graduate  earned  about  the  same  money  as  a  white 
high  school  graduate  in  19SG.  ---  --^  j  . 

Part  of  the  gap  is  attributable  to  differences  of  age  and  experi- 
ence between  these  two  groups,  but  the  evidence  clearly  s^^^^^ 
major  portion  of  the  income  gap  is  explained  ^by  preferential  hiring 
and  promotional  practices,  and  access  to  higher  paid  jobs  through^ 
contacts  and  influence.  ^       .      .       -  i 

One  conclasion  ia  that  postsecond_ar^  education  is  not  sutticient 
in  itself  to  assUre  Latinos  equity  in  the  opportunity  s^stern,  An- 
other conclusion,  relevant  .o  this  hearing,  is  that^  postsecondary 
education  may  not  be  viewed  by  Latino  youth  as  leading  to  eco- 
nomic success.  ,      i  4.1-     —   ^  «^  o  «rViifQ 

If  a  Latino  college  graduate  earns  about  the  same  as  a^white 
high  school  graduate  in  Chicago,  do  the  effort  and  expense  of  gain- 
ing a  postsecondary  education  make  sense?  *  ^   .    .  -■ 

We  at  the  Latino  Institute  believe  the  answer  is  ye^.  and__that  in 
addition  to  the  opening  in  the  pppbrtuhity  system  ef^^^^^^  must  be 
made  to  improve  the  quality  of  postsecondary  education,  so  as  to 
~ better  prapare  Lati nos  for^^futu re-careers^at  the_prj)fessiqnal^i^ 
technical  levels  of  the  labor  market.  ^  i^-    t-^^  i.^  t 

In  1982,  before  my  apfDointrrient  at  the  Latino  Institute,  1  wa| 
employed  as^  a  research  consultant  by  the  Hispa^^^^^^^ 
DePaui  and  Loyola  Universities  and  Mundelein  College  in  Chicago,. 
I  completed  the  data  analysis,  and  wrote  most  of  the  report  on  a 
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study  of  the- transition  from  the  secondary  to  pb^tsecbndary  educa- 
tion among  Latinos  in  this^city. 

The  current  coordinator  of  the  Hispanic  Alliance  is  Sylvia  Her- 
rera.  who  follows  me  as  a  speaker,  and  will  be  presenting  a  sUrri- 
m^  of  the  resu  Its  of  the  st  udy  just  mentioned. 
_  J  refer  to  the  Hispanic  Alliance  research  because,  as  an  iride^ 
pendent  sdhblar,  I  later  completed  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  high 
schbbl  data,  which  h^  direct  bearing  on  today's  hearing.  My 
analysis-used  the  results  oT  a  guestibnnaire  survey  of  777  Latino 
seniors  from  six  public  and  six  Catholic  high  schools  in  Chicago, 
having  more  than  30  jiercenj:  Latino  enrollment  in  1982. 

I  used  the  multivaried  correlation  method  to"  determine  why  cer- 
^^^^  ^^  .^he  Latino  senibre  cbntin^  college  while  others  did 

^not.  Being'admitted  to  college  was  considered'  the  critetidn  of  suc- 
cessful passage  from  secondary  to  posU;econdary  education,  this 
implied  having  the  intention  to  gr^J:o  college,  becdrnmgL  ihfprTned 
about  college,  taking Jhe  SAT  br  ACT  tests,  and  submitting  at  least 
one  application  for  admission. 

About  84  .percent  of  the^  the  class  of  1982  had 

some  intention  or  readiness  to  attend  college,  but  54j)ercent  had 
taken  the  standardized  tests  and  sought  admission,  vrfiicb  shows  a 
high  rate  of  motivation  by  any  standard;  and  only  42  percent  had 
received  a  letter  of  admission  by  April  1982,  when  the  survey  was 

__taken.   . 

Among  the  factors^  for  differences  in  access  to  postsec- 

ondaiy  education,  by  far  tHe  most  significant  was  the_  grade  point 
average,  or  CPA,  obtained  in  high  school.  Those  having  above  aver- 
age GPA  scores  had  a  much  better  chance  of  eritr_y  tb  cblltge  than 
the  many  who  were  concentrated  at  the  C  through  B  grade  level. 

As  a  group^  the  Latino  seniors  had  a  mean  scbre  of  2.8  bn  a  4. 
scale,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  B-minus,  which  is  slower  than  average 
by  mos^  criteria,  especially .  when  we  consider  that,  these  students 
wier^the  suryiybrs  of  a  high  rate  of  attrition  from  high  school. 

Since  there  is  naevldenSe  to  indicate  a  lower  than  average  level 
of  natural  ability,  I  assumed  that  the  low  SPA  scores  reflected  in- 
stitutional problems  in  such  aspects  as  curriculum  and  the  learn- 
ing enyironmerit..  This  assumption  was  partially  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  tjie  second  most  influential  factor  in  access  tb  college 
were  the  subject  matters  taken  or  not  taken,  as  4)art  of  the  high 
school  course  work-in.  particular,  a  general  lack  of  physics,  chemis- 
and  ajgebr^^  those  wiio  merely  intended  to 

attend  college  from  t^cse  who  actually  gained  entry.  __  _ 

Supplementary  inrbrmation  from  interviews  with  counselors, 
parents,  and  the  students  themselves  clearly  indicated  that  most 
Latino  students,  were  encouraged  to  trke  a  curriculum  limited  to  a 
survey  course  caHed '-'ear|h  science",  aiid  either  general  mathemat- 
ics—mdstlya^^^^  prealgebra.  Obviously,  these  were  not 

subjects  typical  of  a  college  preparatory  curriculum.    - 

— The  dyerall  msight  gained  from  the  interviews-was  that  school  

personnel  did  not  expect  Latino  students  to  be  college  bound  and 
generally  acte^^  to_ these,  expectations.  For  example,  only 

a  small  percentage  of  the  Latino  senioi^  actually  received  individ- 
ualized counselling  related  tb  college  entry. 
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Minor  dUTerences  in  access  to  college  include  having  attend^ 
drily 'one  high  school  throughout  secondary  educatio^,  and  gradaat- 
ing  in  the  usual  sequence  of  grade  attainri_ientL_tha^ 
18.  This  shows  that  disruptions^  caused  by  transfers  and  delays  com- 
monly resulting  from  being  Jgft  back  a  year  or  more  in  the  school 
system,  were  a  decidedly  negative  factor  in  access  to  po&tsecondary 
education; 

^bther  research  has  shown  that  transfers  and  delays  havie  been  a 
maibr  reason  folr_  attrition  frdm  high  school  among  Puerto  Rican 
students/throughout  the  United  States,  and  by  Implication,  a  major 
barrier  to  coUege  e^^ 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  of  my  analysis  was  that 
none  of  the  personal  attributes  of  the  Latino  seniors  had  ^ny  sig- 
nificant influence  on  access  to  postsecondary  educaUbn.  In  oth^ 
words,  it  did  riot  make  a  difference  if  the  student  was  a  man  or  a 
woman,  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican;  or  of  bther  natibnal  origin:  wheth- 
er the  student  was  English  or  Spanish  speaking;  whether  or  not 
the  parents  had  a  aecbnoary  or  pbstsecbridary  e^ucatio^^^ 
-whether  they  were  employed  in  jobs  different  from  the  routine 
^  manual  bccupatibn  tyfjjcal  pf  the  La^  in  Chicago^ 

Another  surprising  discovery  was  a  lack  of^significant  -difference 
between  students  atteridiri^_public  arid  those  atteridirig  Catholic 
high  schools:  These  results  partly  derived  from  the  homogeneous 
characteristics  of  the  student  survey.  The  schools  arid  their  stu- 
dents were  situated  in  neighborhoods  with  a  high  percentage  bf 
Latino  reside rits,  ofteri  iriiplyirig  a  fairly  uriiform  lower  class  status. 

6ne  of  the  personal  characteristics  was  significantly  related,  cb 
the  iriteritidri  arid  readiriess  td  gd  td  cdllege,  however,  but  had  little 
or  no  Influence  on  admission  to  college;  that  was  the  student's  _fi- 
riaricial  ability  td  pay  for  college's  ex{5en^es,  as  measured  by  their 
employnient  during  high  scHbdl.  their  savings  for  cpjlegej^ arid  their 
parents'  willingness  to  contribute  t^  the  cost  of  attending  college. 

This  finding  suggests  that  hMlog  some jecdM 
ences  the  process  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  take  the  standard- 
ized, tests  and  apply  for  adriiissidri  td  cdllege.  Iri  other  .words,  stu- 
dents perceiving  a  lack  of  financial  ability  were  much  more  typical 
of  those  lackirig  the  iriteritidri  td  atterid  cdllege,  and- those  having  a 
vague  intention  of  applying  for  admission  sometime  inl  the  futu^ 
fblldwirig  a  stretch  of  riiilitary  service  or  full  time  employment:  J 

In  conclusion,  the  principal  barriers  to _ entering  j)bs^te 
education  w^re  found  to  be  the  high  school  learning  environment 
^nd  curriculum^  _transrer_s  and  dejays  in  secbridary  educatidri,  ;4rid 
the  student's  financial  ability  to  pay  for  college  expenses.  Ofylittle 
or_n_b_  impbrtarice  "were  gender,  riatidriality,  lari^ua^e,  parerit's  edu- 
;  cation  and  occtipation,  and  the  type  of  high  school  attended./' 
i     As  a  lust  iterii  df  testiriSdriy,  I  will  r^fer  to  a  book  whiqh  I  have 
i  written,  entitled  "Puerto  Rican  Youth  Employment'',,  to  ^  released 
'  .shortly  by  Waterfrant  Press:  The  information  is  for/the  entire 
J  United  States,  and  Hrnited  to  the  P^ 

\  Latino  population^  However,  the  research  for  this  book  was  com- 
pleted yeiy  recently^  and^h  fbjr  tfie  topic  df  this 
hearing  today,  ft  was  Jbaned  on  original  tabulation^  of  Federal  data - 
sources  from  _1 960  tb  1976,  arid  was  oriented  td  answer  basic  q^ues- 
tions  regarding  the  transition  from  school  to  jestablished  careers 
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^mong  Puerto  Ricaris,  aged  24  to  Ml  years,  at  the  various  dates  con- 
sidered.     .  _ . .  . 

^  ReLadve  to  the  topic  of  this  hearing  are  the  findings  on  educa- 
tiona  attainment  and  its  significance  for.  different  paths  to  occupa- 
tional placement  in  American  society.  Generally  speaking,  no  siff- 
nificafit  imprpvemenA  was  fou^  from  1960  to  1976,  in  the  eduea- 
ricnal  completion  rates  of  Puerto  Ricans;  that  is,  beyond  adv^n^K 
basic  to  the  total  U^S.  population.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  Puerto 
Ricans  wUh^a  college  degree  was  abdUt_the  sanfe  in  ,1976  as  it  had 
been  in  19b0,  and  repre^^  only  a  smaii  fraction  of  this  group's- 
adult  population,  rioweveis  from  1970  to  1976  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  an  increased  accesS^^t^^  postsecondary  education  at  levels 
lower  than  the  4-year  traditiojial  college  degree  _  _ 

^"fortunatel^^^^  dafta  djd.  npt^  distinguish  among  technical 
schools,  junior  college,  ;Snd  cerUficate  studies,  and  incomplete  at- 
tendance at  4-year  institutions  of  higher  learning 

The  occupational  data  revealed  a  similar  lack  of  mobility  during 
the  period  a^nsidered.  In  im.  mo^^      Puerto  Rlcan  youth  were 
still  engaged  as  factory  operatives,  or  workers  in  routine  manual 
jobs  tnat  were  low  pay  and  offered  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
career  advancement'.  However,  there  was  some  evidence  of  a  minor 
change  in  the  direction  of  skilled  manual  work;  lower  level  office 
jobs  and  attendant  runctions  in  organizations  of  institutionalized 
care.  Typical  of  this  trend  were  laboratory  technicians,  dyesetters 
bank  tellers^  file  cl^^^^^    and  hospital  aides:  When  related  to  th^ 
educational  data,  it  was  apparent  that  these  career  lines,  were  typi- 
cal of  Puerto  Rican  yo^^^^^  had  1  to  3  years  of  postsecondary 
education.  Puerto  Ricans  with  a  full  college  education  of  4  years  or 
more  wer^  mainly  clustered  in  professional  services  in  public  ad- 
ministration; secondanly,  in  finance  and  business. 
_  But  within  these  gener_al_ activity  lines,  tfre  specific  jobs  feeld  by 
Puerto  ^Ricans  were  low  in  both  income  and  social  prestige.  Typical 
career  lines  included  elementary  schqpl  teacher,  social  work4  the 
clergy,,  personnel  and  labor  relations  Avorkers  and  sUch  clerical 
vvork  as  attendants  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  service  jobs  in 
community  related  programs. 

Although  rny  resefirch  caji>ndt  conclusively  prove  the  point  a 
process  of  job_and  career  segregation  seems  evident  in  the  massive 
array  of  inlormation  examined.  This  means  assignment  by  the  U  S 
society  and  economy  to  certai  activity  lines  assumed  to  be  appro^ 
pri^te  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Ricans.  Inasmuch_as  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary  school  syltems  reflect  the  dominan^values  of  the 
larger  society,  they  can  be  said  to  influence  Puerto  Rican  youth  to 
either  curtail  their  schooling  short  of  graduation,  or  to  follow  cer- 
tarn  career  paths^  ascribed  to  positions  of  lower  status  in  compari- 
son with  others  who  grew  Up  in  the  same  time  and  place: 

In  general,  the  research  I  have  just  summarized  provides  further  ' 
contirmation  of  the  situation  previously  described  by  the  Mtino  ln- 
stitute  prcyecA  on  the  economic  payoff  of  education.  Both  sbUrces  of 
information^strongly suggest  that  gh _the  basis  of  their  perceptions 
ot  opportuniti_es__ror  _L^^^  American  society,  the  children  in 

the  school  system  today  do  not  necessarily_asspciate  continued  edu- 
cation with  social  and_ecgngmic  success.  This  may  explain  the  high 
rates  of  attrition  at  the  secondary  level,  and  why-so-Jew_  of  th^e 
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\vhg_s_tay  enrolled  h^ij  school  are  \Vell  prepared  for 'post- 

secondary  education. 

If  this  assurriptibri  is  correct,  the  strong  motivation  for  pos^secon- 
dxjr^  education  that  is  evident  jh  the  Hispanic  All iahce"  study 
should  be  matched  by  ^n  indepth  redirection  of^school  organiza- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  changing  the  learning  enyironrhent  to  a, more 
positive  vision  of  the  future,  <.nd  a  rnore  adequate  pj-eparation  for 
gaining  success  to  the  promising  lines  of  career  develbpmetit  in 
pbstsecbridary  education. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  $|atement  of  Dr.  Jose  Hernandez  follows:] 

Pkkpaukd  Statkmknt  ok  Dr.  Jose  Hernandez,  LAtiNb  iNstitutK,  Chicago,  Icl; 

At  present,  I  am  ehtj^Ioyed  as  Research  Direbtor  of  the  Latino  InsUtJiite,  a  nori- 
profit  oitganization  loeated  at  W»  Jackson  Blvd..  Suite  9^0,  Chicago,  Illinois  C>0HO4. 
The 'Latino  Institute  peeks  to  empower  individuals  and  groups  committed  td''bbtairi- 
ing  a  fair  .share  of  the  public  and  private  re5bburces  required  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  Latino  community  in  the  Chicag^d  met^dpdlitafl  area.  We  use  the  term 
"Latino"  to  designate  local  residents  of -Mexica^i,  Puerto  Ricah,  Cuban  and  other 
CVntral  or  South  Aiherican  origin.  The  Latino  Institute  pFbgrams  for  this  popula- 
tion include  advocacy,  ^nahagernerit  training  and  technical  assistance,  dbcumenta^ 
tidn  and  research.  The  Research  Diviisidh's  principal  objective  iis  to  geherate  factural 
knowledge  concerning;  sdcial,  ecdridmic,  jpdlitical.  health,  housing  arid  educatiojial 
cdnditidns  in  the  Latird^cdrnmuhity,  with  special  reference  to  issues  of-pJubUc.poliCy 
and  prdgnim  participation.  We  have  a  quarterly  publicatidh  called  LIDER  (Latino 
Institute  pdcurrieritatidn  &  Research!  which  pfeserita  the  results  of  oor  work:  We 
alsd  publish  a  Mdndgraph  Series,  mdst  of  which  has  been  prepared  by  authors  not 
eriHDldyed  by  the  Institute.  ^  _  _    _  _  — 

Relative  td  the  tdpic  of  this  hearing,  the  LatihO  Institute  has. produced- somo  new 
informatidri  that'cah  be  summarixed^  fdllows;  First,  We  have  conipLeted  an  update 
df  Chicagd  s  JLatirid  population  for  1088,  which  estimates  a  fiirrent  total  of  .T^6,DilO 
persons  or  17  percetiEAq£  tHe> City's  population,  and  some  78^,000.  persons,  or  JLO  per- 
cent of, i  he  cdri-.biri'e<J  Chicago-Gary  metropolitan  area  (LIDER:l,_July_1983:_l"2j.  The 
median' age  of  this  population  is  22  years,  which  means  that  at  Jeast  haLf  are  .at  .a 
life  !3tage  vvheh  education  is  a  matter  of  principal  concejrn>_^IrirpJlmen_t.data_foj- 
recent  years  show  rapid  increases,  but  this  growth  is.largely  iattrJlmlable  tp.the  nat- 
uni  1  ej^pahsiori  of  a  very  young  population . that  ^Iso.  attracts  ntany _ Latinos  froin 
Other  places  In  the  United  States  and  outside  locations  (Latino  Institute  Monograph 
Series:  (>,  September  l^HIi:  Ui,  40-45).         :  :  !    _^  ...  :  .  . 

On  a  pop  u  1  at  ion  has  is  Latinos. made-up  xmiy.l  pe  rce  n  t  .0  f.  t  he  Ch  icagQ-Ga  ry  m  et  ro- 
poJitan  area's  co) lege  enrol  1  ment  ija  1 378,  and  on  iy.2  percen  t  of  col  1  ege  grad uates.  \ n 
Ti>80  only  5i 'percent Jif_ the  Chicago .C.ity_co.llfege  enrollment  was  Latino.  In  both  in- 
sta n ces^  t hese  periren tages  were :  abourhati f-of^t he  Lat i no  share  o p the  pop u lati on , 
using  the  1  L)8;j  c riier i.a  of  17  percent  in  .the  Ci ty  a^d'^IQ-percen t  in  the  rnetropoiitan 
nrvii  of  Chicago.  Jbi  con) parison^  the  nonrLati no  share  of  college  enrollment  remains 
cloi»i'  to  or  greate  r  tha  n  the  perce  ntage  of  n  on-Lat  i  nps  i  n  £  h  e  ni  et  ropo  lit  a  n^  a  n  d  C  i  ty 
popuiaUon.  Aside  froni  institutrpnai  problems  of  access  to  post-secondary  educatida, 
a_  major  factox  in  these  jo  enrojlment  remains  the  high  rate  of  attritidrv 

from  seconcfjjry  education,  estimated  at  4;^  percent  for  Chicago  lu  1980.  In  terms  df 
hunmn  resources. for  the  adult  labor  market,  the  cdnsequences  include  the  fact  that 
only  r>  percent  of  Chicago's  Latino  population  are  college  graduates,  compared  with 
S -percent  among  blacks  and  17  percent  among  whites  (Mdn^^graph  ():'?0~45). 

The  earnings  received  by  adult  Latinds  in  Chicagd  vvere  linked  to  their  education-, 
aj  background  in  a  recent  Latino  Institute  project^  We  found  a  sighifTcaht  incomer 
gap,  to  the  extent  that  the  average  Latirid  college-graduate  earned  about  the  same 
money  as  a  white*  high  schddl  graduate  in  H)HO.  Part  df  the  gap  is  attributable  to 
tlifferences  of  age  and  experience  between  these  two  groups.  But  the  evidence  sug- 
gests a  majdr  portion  df  the  ihcdme  gap  is  explained  by  prefereritial  hj>ing  and  pro- 
motion practices,  and  aceess  lb  higher- paid  jobs  through  contacts  and  ihflaehCe 
(LtDER:  2,  Octdber  U)H]i:  1-5).  One  cbriclusidri  is  that  post-secondary  edacatioJl  is  not 
^ufricient  in  ttself  td  assafe  Latinds  of  equity  in  the  opportunUy; system.  Another 
cdnclusidn  relevant  to  this  hearing  is  that  post-Secondary  education  may  not  be 
viewed  hy  Latino  youth  as  leading  to  economic  success,  if  a  Latino  college  graduate 
earns  about  the  same  as  a  white  high  school  graduate,  do  the  effort  and  expense  of 
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«  P9«t-stH:ondary  ^ucatw    make  Benae?  We  at  the  Latino  Institute  b<jlieve  the  • 
*»nswer  IS  ;.>-ej^  ,  and  that_in_addition  to  openings  in  the  opportunity  system,  efforts 
mustjx>  made  to  improve  the  iiuali         post-secOridary  education,  so  £is  to  better 
Fh^r^market"^       fut^rey^areers  at  the  professional  arid  technical  levels  of  the 

_  I'l^^^v^fore  n^^^  appoLntmentat  the  Latino  Institute,  I  wo^'emplby  as  a  Re^ 
^he  Hispanic^Jliance.of  DePaul  and  Loyola  Universities  and 
Mundefem  College  in  Chicagp.J  completed  the  data  analysis  arid  wrote  most  of  th^ 
repon  on  a  study  of  the  transition-  fro^^  secondary  to  post-secbridary  education 
among  ^umos  in  thi^s  City.  The  current  Coordinator  of  the  Hispanic  Alliance  is 
bylvia  Herrera,  who  follows  will  be  pfeseritirig  a  summary  of 

the  results  of  the_  study  lust  to  the  Hispariic  Alliance  research 

because  as  an  independent  scholar  I  cojnpJeted  a  detailed  arialysis  of  the  high  schobl 
d^ta  which  ^has  a  _direct  bearing  on^^t^^  C'i^ctdrs  iri  the  College  Aspira^ 

^  tions  of  Utino  Graduates  in  the.Class  of  1982,'/^^paper^present^  at  the  R^dwe^t  So^ 
<'^ologlcal  Association  meetings,  Kansas  City,_1983). 

■  J^i  ^"u.^®*^  the  results  of  a  question naire .survey  of  777  Latirib  sfehibrs  from 
cne  b  public^  iind  6  Catholic  high  schogls  in JChicagD  having  more  than  30  percent 
Latino  enrollment  in  1982.  I  usedJhe  muU^  method  tb  determine 

why  certain  of  the  Latino  senior  while  others  did -riot-c^r 

Being^admitted  to  college  was  considered  the_ criterion  of  successful  passage  from  • 
secondary  to  post;secondaj:y  education.  This,  implied- having  the  iritentibri  to  attend 
college;  becommg  informed  a^^  the JSAT  jind/or  ACT  tests,  arid 

submitting^at  least,  one  aj)plication  fp   admissio.n.  J^bout  84  percent  of  the  Latirib 
seniore  had  some  intention  or  readiness  to  attend  coUege,. and  54  pefcerif  had  takeri 
the  standardized  tests  and  sought  admission---a  hish_rate  of  motivatiori.  By  ariy  ' 
standard.  But  only  42  jiercent  had  received  a  letter  of  admission  by  April  1982, 

when  the  survey  was  taken.  .    _ 

Amorig  the  factors  accounting  for  differences  Ln  access^to  college,  by  iaf  the  irw^t 
significant  was 4fe  grade:Point-avera^^^  in  highschool:  Thos^  having 

above-avera&e  CPA  scores  had  a  much  better  chance  of  entr^  to  college  thari  thi 
many  who  ^were  concentrated  at  the  "C"  through  "B"  ^_ade  levels.  As  I  group,  the 
*  latino  seniors  had  a  mean  score  of  2.8  on  a  4ipoint  scale,  or  the  equivalerit  bf  B 
minus,  which  IS  lower  than  average  by  most  critena,_especially  when  we  corisider 
that  these  studenU  were  the  suD^yors^^q^^  from  high 

school.  Since  there  ^s  na  evidence  to  indicate  a  lower-lhaa-avfirage  level  of  natural 
^ability,  I  assumed  that  the  low  GPA  scores  reflected  institutional  problems  in  sdch 

-  aspects  as  curnculurii  and  the  learning  environment,  

This  assumption  was  partially  corroWated  by  the  fact.  th_at_  the" second  influential 
factor  in  access  to  college  were  the  subject  matters  taken  assart  of  the  high  school 
coarse  -work-in  particular,  a  general  lack  of  physics^  chemistry _and  algebra  11  dis- 
tinguished those  who  merely  intended  to  attend  college,  from  those,  who  actually 
gamed  entry.  Supplementary  information  from  interviews  with  counselors,  parents 
and_lhe^stndents  theriiselves  clearly  indicated  that  most  Latino  students_were  en- 
coijragedio  take  a  curriculum  liriiited  tb  a  survey  course  galled  "earth  science  "^d 
.eitber_gen_eral  mathematics  (riiainly  arithriietic)  and  pre-algebra.  dbviouslyZ-these 
werejiol  aubjects -typical  of  a  cbllege-preparatory  curriculum.  The  overall  insight 
gained  from  _the_  interviews  was  that  schbbl  personnel  did  not  expect  the  Latino  Su. 
dents  to  be  colJege-bQand,.and  gerierally  acted  according  t«SkHese  expectations.  For 
fixample,  only  a  smalLpercentage  of  the  Latirib  seriibrs  received  individualized  coun- 
seling  related  tO' college  entry. 

Minor  influenjres  in  access^^  f^^virig  attended  only  one  high  ' 

school  for  secondary  educatiDn,  and^aduatirig  in  the  usual  sequerice  of  grade^at-"--  ^ 
tainment^  that  is,  at  age  17  or  18. This  shows  that  the  disruptions  cauied  by  trans- 
fere  and  delaj^e  commonly  resultingLfrQm.  being  left  back  a  year  or  more  were  a  d^ 
cjdedly  nepcive_factor  in  ac^^  education.  Other  research  has 

shown  that  transfers  and  delays  haye.heen  a  major  reason  fbr  attrition  from  high 
school  among  Puerto  Rican  students,  throughout  the  United  States:  arid  by  imnlica^ 
tion,  a  rn^or  barrier  to  college  entry.  C'SocialJ^ctors  in_Educatibrial  Attaiririient 

lo'??^^  ^"^'^^  ^^^^"^  ^"         Metropolitan  Areas,  1970,"  ASPIRA  of  Ariierica,  Iric  ^ 
ly^b. )  ^  V  *» 

^u^f     the jriost  significant  n^^^^  of  tj^e  perebrial 

attributes  of  th-  Latino^seniors^^^^^  significant  iniluencexwi  access  to  pc^t-sec- 
ondary  education.  In  other  words,  it  did  not  make  a  difference  Jf  astudentwas  a 
man  or  woman;  Mexican.  Puerto  Rican  or  of  other  national  orifflLn;_Spanish- or  Eng- 
hsh-speakingr  and  whether  or  not  their^arents  had  a  secondarjLor  post-secondary 
education  and  were  emplbyed  iri  jobs  diflerent  from  the  routine  manual  occupations 
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typiciil  -of  the  Latino  labor  iorce  Another  sarprising  discovery  wa^  n  lack  of  sig:nifi- 
cluU  diflerences  bcHweeri  students  attending  public  and  Catholic  high  schools. _T he se 
results  partly  derive  from  the  hdmogerieous  characteristic^  of  the  sample:  the 
schools  and  tile  students  were  situated  in  neighborhoods  with  a  high  percentage  of 
Latino  residents,  often  implying  a  . fairly  uniform  lower-clnss. status.  .    

One  of  the  personal  charncteristics  was  significantly  related  J;o  .tlie  uitentkm  and 
readiness  to  attend  college,  but  had  little  or  no.  in.Quence_  on. adrnission  _to.  college. 
That  was  the  students'  finnrtcial  ability,  to  pay  for  college,  expenses.*  iU5_inejaiLU_red_  by 
their  employment  daring,  high  school;  their  savings  for.  college,_and_theiii4iare^nts' 
willingness  to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  attending  college.  .Th.i.3.fLndLng  suggests_that 
having  some  economic  resoacce  influences  in  the. process  nf  deciding  wh.e.tji.ej- or  jio.t 
to  take  the  standardized  tests  and  ejiply  for  admissioji.  to.  _coJlege.._ln  _othe.r_woj'ds, 
students  perceiving  a  Jack  of  financial  ability  were..muchjDoretypicaJj)fth_ose  lack- 
ing the  intention  to  attend  college^  and  those  having  a.viigue.Lntention  to_apply.fbr 
admission  sometime  in  the  future:  following  a  stretch  of  military  service  or  full-time 
employmenL       .     .     .  ._   

In  conclusion,  the  principal  barriers  to.  ente.ring  post-s.e.co^ndary_education  vyej-e 
fouad  to  be_ the  .high_sc^hool.. learning  ejivi.rPn.ment^jmd_cu.r.r.iculumL 
de  Uivij.  in  sec  o  n  dii  ry .  e.d  u  ca  t  io  n »  a_n.  d  the  _  stud  en  ts!  ._fi  n  a  n. ci  al_  a  b  i  1  i  ty  to  pay  f o  r  _  _co  11  ege 
expenses.  Q.f_li_ttle  .pr  no  importance  were,  gender^,  nationajity,  language,  parents* 
education  and  occupation^  and  the  type  ofJiigh. school  attenjled,  

As  a  last_  item  of  testimpn^.I  .will  refer;to  a  boo^  -^b.^cji  .1  have  written  _entitled 
*•  1  'ii ert(j  .R i ca  n  Youth  .Em p.loy_me n t, **  to  be  re  1  eased  .shortly  by  Wa te rfrpnt  Press,  52 
Maple  avenue^  _M.aplew.Q<5.  N^J-.  Q7Q4Q-  The_infprmatiQn  is  for  the  entire  United 
S  ta  t  es  a  J 1  d .  H  m  it  ed  jto  t  h  e_  P  u  e  rto  R  i  ca  n  s  u  bgr  o  up  _o  f  _t  h  e  La  t  i  n  p  pp  pu  1  a  t  i  o  n .  Tb  e  _  re- 
search  for. this  hook  was  cpmpleted  while  !_ was  a  .Prpfesspr  at  the  Uniyereity  of  Wis- 
cons  i  n-M  i  I  wt m  k  ee.  _  1070-1 082._  j t  w  as  based  on  or igl  naj  tabu  la t  ipns  of  fede  ral  c^ata 
sou  rces  f i  o m  _lii(U_)  to  1 1)7 (>  a  n d  was _  pr ien ted  to  a nswer  b.asic  q^uest i pns  rega rdi ng  t he 
transiti.on_  frpni  schpoj_  to  e^^^^^  careers  among  Puerto  Ricans  age  14  to  31 

years  .at  the  va npus  dates  considered, _        _ _    ;  • 

_KeIa_t  i  ye  _t  o.  the  top  jc  p  f  this  hea  ring  a  re  the  fi  ndi  ngs  on  ed  ucati  pnal  attaj  n  m  en  t 
and  1  ts _s ign ifi.ca nee  _fp r_  dj.f fe re n t  pa th s  _tp  pccupat ip nal  place m e n t  i n  Arn e ricin  soci- 
ety. Generally  spea[kl njg:^ np*s^^^  was  fpund  from  1960  to  1976  in 
the  educatipnaj  cpmpletipn  rates  _pf  Puerto  Ricans,  beypnd  advances  basic  to  the 
U.S.  tpta  i  pppu  jatipn ._  I  n  fact,  the  pe rce  n  tage  p  f  Pu  e  rtp  Rica  ns  with  a  col  I  ege  degree 
was  abou t  th e  same  in  1 976  as  in  1 960,  a nd  re  prese n ted  on ly  a  srn all  fraction  of  this 
grpu  p *s  ad  u  j  t  population.  H ow e y  e  r ,  f  ro m  1970  to  197 6  t  here  w  as  so  m e  e  vide  nee  of 
1  nc re ased  access  to  pos t-seco n d a ry  ed uca t i on  a t  I e v e is  j o\y e r  t h a n  the  fo u r^y ea r  co  1  - 
1  ^ge  ■  degree.  U  n  f p  rt  u  n  a  t  e  ly ,  the  d  a  t  a  d  i  d  n  o  t  d  i  s  t  i  ngu  i  s  h  a  mo  ng  tec  h  n  ical  sc  h  ool ; 
junipr  cpjlege  or  certificate  studies,  and  incomplete  attendance  at  four-year  institu- 
tions of  higher  jearnjng.     • 

The  occupational  data  revealed  a  similar  lack  of  mobility  during  the  period  con- , 
sidered.  In  1976  most  of^puerto  Rican  youth  were  still  engaged  as  factory  operatives 
or  workers  in  routine  manual  jobs  that  were  low-paid  and  ofiered  little  or  rib  oppor- 
tunity for  career  advancement.  However,  there  was  some  eyiderice  of  miribr  charige 
in  the  direction  of  skilled  ririariual  work,  rower4evel  office  jobs,  arid  atteridarit  func- 
tions in.  brgariizatibris  of  iristitutibrialized  care.  Typical  of  this  trend  were  laboratdry 
technicians,  diesetters,  bank  tellers,  file  clerks  arid  hospital  aides.  When  related  to 
t4ie  educational  data,"  it  was^apparerit  that  these  career  liri^eis  were  typical  of  the 
Fijerto  Rica ri  youth  who  had  1  to  years  of  pdst-secbridary  education;  Puerto  Ricans 
with  a  full  college  educatibri  of  4  years  or  mbre  were  mainly  clustered  in  professional 
serViceis  arid  public  adriiiriistrafioh^  and  secondarily  in  the  finance  and  business: sec- 
tbrs  of  the  U.S.  ecbriomy:  But  within  these  general  activity  iines^.the^ecific  jobs 
held  by  Puertb  Ricans  were  low  in  both  income  and  sDcial  prestige.  Typical  career 
lines  included  elementary  school  teacher;  social  worJcer;  the  clergy;  personneL.and 
labor  relatiorts  worker;  sach.  clericiii_work.jis..attendants  in  the- U.S.  postal  service, 
and  service  Jobs  jn  communlty.-related  programs^     ..    .  

Although  my:  research. cannot^  conclusively,  pr.pv'*  the..ppin_tj  a  pf  jp.b.  and 

career  segregatiD.n_.s.ee.m3.  evident,  in  the.  massive  array  pf  infprmatipn 
This  means  assign  men  t.  by  the  _U.S,  society  a  nd  ecpnpmy  to  certai  n  activity  li  nes  aS: 
su  in  ed  to  be  a  pp  rop.r  i  a  t  o  fp  r  Pue  rtp  Rica  ns,  I  nasm  uch  as  the  seconda  ry  and  post- 
seco  i;<i_a  ry  schoo  Lsy  ste  n  is_  re  fleet  _  t  he  dpm  i  na  n  t  ya  I  ues  of  the  !  a  rg:e  r  society,  they  can 
be_  sa  id  tp_i  n  0  u  e  nee  Pue  rtp  Rican  ypu  th  to  either  cu  rtai  1  their  school  i  ng  oi  follow 
certain  career. paths  ascribed  to  positions  of  lower  status  in  comparison  with  others 
who  grpw  up  in  the  same  time  and  pW 

in  general*  the  research  just  sumnriarized  provides  further  confirmation  of  the  sit- 
uation previously  described  by  the  Latino  Institute  project  on  the  ecbribrnic  payoff  of 
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educution.  Both  SQurct^^^  suggest  that  dh  the  basis  of  their  per- 

ceptipns_of  ojjportunities  for  Latinojs  in  American  society,  children  in  school  do  riot 
necessarily  .associate  continued  education  with  social  arid  ecbribrriic  success.  This 
may  explain,  the  high  rates  of  attrition  at  the  secondary  level  and  why  so  few  of 
those  who  stay  enrolled  through  high  school  graduatibri  are  well  prepared  for  a 
post-secondary  education:  If  this  assumptibri  is  correct,  the  strong  motivatipn  for 
post-aecojidary  education  evident  in  the  Hisjpariic  Alliance  study  should  be  rnatched 
by  an  in-depth  redirection  of  school  Organizatibri,  tb  the  extent  of  changing*  the 
Ifeariiing  environ  merit  toward  a  mbre  positive  yisibri  of  the  future  arid  a  more-ade- 
•quate  preparatic;*  for  gairiirig  access  tb  prbmisirig  lines  of  career  development  in 
post-secoridaiy  edUcatibri. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  If  you  don't  mind  staying  there.  OrdifiSfi" 
ly  we  would  hear  from  the  two  or  three  members  of  the  paneF 
before, wje  have  questioning.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Corrada,  has  to  get 
to  Washington  to  meet  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  oh  some 
hutritiohal  program  problems  that  Puerto  Rico  has,  arid  I'm  going 
to  move  from  the  general  rule,^  in  case  you  have  any  questions  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Corrada,  from  this  first  witness.  Otherwise,  we  will 
move  on  to  our  second  witness. 

Mr.  Corrada.  Thank  you,  Mr:  Chairman: 
.  J"S^  ^  couple  of  quie}^questibris._Iri  your-testimony,-you-meiH- 
tipned  that  you  estimate  the  total  Latino  populatidri  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  at  526,000,  orJlT  percent,  and  782,000,  or  10  percent  of  the 
combined  Ghicago-Gary  metropolitan  area.  Do  you  have  a' break- 
down as  to  how  that  population  is  divided  between  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, Puerto  Ricans,  Cubans,  and  the  other  subgroups  within  the 
Hispanics?';  

Dr.  Hernandez:  Yes,  sir.  I  do.  I  can  supply  that  tb  the  committee 
right  how^ 

Mr.  Simon.  Could  you  just  roughly  outline _what  that  would  be? 

Dr.  Hernandez.  Jt  is  very  close  to  the  proportional  distribution 
of  Hispanics  in  the  United  States,  in  that  about  60  percent  are  of 
Mexican  origin,  about  22  percent  are  of  Puerto  Rican  origin,  about 
8  percent  are  of  Cuban  origin,  and  the  balance  are  of  Central  or 
SbUth  American  origin. 

Mr:  Corrada.  Well,  if  you  could,  bped_  on  that  survey  or  study 
.that  you  did,  offer  the  specific  figures  or  estimates,  I  would  appreci- 
ate that.  ^  : . 

Dr.  Hernandez.  Yes,;^  I  can  provide  you  that  information. 
-  Mr:  Corrada.  I  have  rib  further  questions  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman.  _ 

Mr:  Simon.  And  if  ypU  don't  mind  staying  there,  I  may  have 
some  additional  questions: 

Sylvia  fferrera,  the  assistant  vice  president  for  Hispanic  affairs 
at  DePaul  University. 

STATEMENT  OF  SYLVIA  HERRERA,  ASSISTANT  VICE  PRESIDENT 
FOR  HISPANIC  AFFAIRS,  DePAUL  UNIVERSITY 
Ms  flMRERA^  Go  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  next  to  my 

distinguished  colleague,  Dr:  Hernandez,  who  directed  the  analysis 
of  the  data^  

I  am  going  to  be  reading  from  a  summary  of  the  Hispanic  Alli- 
ance publication  oT  the  _re^^  of  an  extensive  research  proj^t 
conducted  prior  to  my  being  hired  by  the  University. 
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_^J^he  Hispanic  Alliance  is  a  consortium  of  Loyola,  DePaul,  and. 
Mundelein  Colleges.  Respbhdirig  to  the  finding  that  Hispanics  are 
the  fastest  growing  pool  of  human  resources  in  America  today,  and 
realizing  that  the  low  participation  rate  of  Spanish-speaking  learn- 
ers in  higher  education  in  this  country  is  the  vesponsibility  of  these 
three  m^jor  Catholic  postsecondary  institutions^ 

The  goal  of  this  consortium  was  to  cbllec 
improve  access  for  Hispanics  in  Chicago  to  quality  higher  educa- 

4i0n^_This-_prc^eGt-Avas-  fiirided-iri-part-by  a  grarit-frdm-the  Ford 
Foundation. 

_  ChicagCL  is  said  to  be  a  mic rpcosm  of  the  U riited  Stat es  Hispanic 
population.  We  represent  a  diverse  collection  of  ethnicities,  nation- 
al backgrounds,  cultures,  arid  values,  repeating  dri  the  previously 
requested  statistics,  BO  percent  Mexican,  27  percent  Puerto  Rican^ 
arid  the  reriiairider  Cuban,  Central  and  South  American,  It  affords 
the  opportunity  to  foi^e  what  could  be  a  national  model  fdr^a^ 
fective  Hispanic-American  coalition,  and  for  effective  planning  in 

educatibrial  strategy,   ■  ,  _ 

-  The  median  age  of  Chicago  Hispanics  is  22.2  as  compared  to  29:4~ 
r or  the  rest  olf  the  _  pbpii latibn._  Hispanics .  in  Chicago  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  socioeconomic  ladder.  The  median  income  for  all  His- 
panic males  is  lower  thari  that  of  blacks  dr  whites,  and  the  Urierii- 
ployment  rate  is  higher:  18.6  percent,  than  for  all  other  groups; 
17.7  percerit  fdr  blacks,  arid  7.7  percerit  for  whites. 

Hispanic  enrollment  in  Chicago  pubUc  schools. 
steadily  over  the  last  decade,  to  o,8(ja  in  1988.  Hispanics  account 
for  20.4  percent  of  the  public,  and  12.2  percent  of  the  Cathbljc  e^  / 
rollment  ift  the  city.  This  is  second  only  J;o  blanks,  who  represent  66 
percent-~60.7  percent  of  the  city,  arid  well  ahead  bf  whites  whb  are 
16  J  of  the  public  school  total. 

In  spjte  of  these_exj5aridirig^^^  the  public  schools,  there 

are  small  numbers  continuing  to  coHege.  Only  5.1  percent  of  His- 
panic adults  possess  a  bachelor's  degree,  cdni pared  to  16^  of  the 
white  population.  We  should  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  actual  prdblerii  is  even  mdr^  acute  since  these  figures  include 
those  of  us  who  come  as  part  bf  the  brain  drain  from  Latiri  Amer- 
ica,  alreadjf  possessing  ctegrees,  a  movement  which  has  recently 
been  much  increased  by  the  economic  cbriditioris  iri  bur  couritries  df 
origin. 

Three  purpbses  formed  the  resea^^^  To  identify  the  barriers  of 
Hispanic  enrollment  at  DePaul,  Loyola,  and  Mundelein;  second,  to 
discover  Prbblerris  iri  uriiy^  for^  Hispanics;  and, 
third,  to  improve  the  educational  services,  and  to  improve  the  re  la- ; 
tidriships  betweeri  the  studerits,  the  universities,  and  the  Hispanic 
community.  •  _,_ 

I  did  iiot  know  what  part  of  my  report  I  would  be  reading  since  I 
drd  not  knbw_what_niy  cblleague  wbuld  be  cdveririg,  so  I  will  try 
not  4;o  duplicate  anything. 

Mr-  SiMON._  Arid  we^ill  eriter^^y^^^  statemierit  iri  the  record. 

Ms.  Herrera.  The  major  barriers  facing  Hispanics — Vm  going  to 
summarize  the  firidirigs — are  ecoriomic  and  academic.  Despite  the 
many  obstacles  facing  them,  the  Hispanic  students  in  the  study  are 
a  highly  riidtis  ated  group.  They  see  education  as  a  primary  vehicle 
to  better  work  and  greater  economic  oppbrturiity.  Of  the  high 
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school  students  surveyed,  80  percent  intended  to  attend  college,  E?c- 
pectat ions  were  high.  Twenty-two  percent  as  a  master's 

degree,  and  30  percent  desired  advance  degrees  such  as  Ph.  D.'s, 
M.p.'s^  et  cetera._    

Two-thirds  of  these  highly  motivated  students  backed  their  aspi- 
rations with  specific  steps  to  accomplish          ipals,  such  as  taking 
the  ACT  exam,  consulting  college  counselors,  submitting  applica- 
,  tibns  for  the  schools  of  their  ch^^^^^^        jpore.  sober  as^^^ 
their  prospects,  however,  reveals  that  only  20  to  30  percent  of  these 
students  would  actually  be  able_  to  attend  college  w^^ 
programs,  and  additional  financial  assistance:  Those  students  who 
do  continue  oh  to  college  are  clearly  the  suryivbrs_bf  an  attn^ 
process.  The^ dropout,- pushout  rate  in  the  pubiic  schools  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  43  pei^^^       for  Hispanic 
youth.  For  those  of  us  who  have  workeivery  cjosely  with  the  stu- 
dent population,  our  estimates  are  60  to  70  percent.  __  

I  have  returned  to  Chicago  after  9^  years  of  absejice,  and  was  pre- 
— ^v:iQttsl3r^ery  involved  with  the  whole  question  of  fiducatibh  access 
as  executive  director  of  Espira,  and~it  was  extTemely~^epressing"to^ 
rae,  as  I  summarized  and  read  intensively  the  repbrts,  both  public 
stuiliies  arid  fbUridatidri  reports.  Our  situation  is  definitely  urt- 
changed,  except  for  a  few  aspects  which  have  worsened  since  10 
years  ago.  

So,  to  continue,  the  hope  to  attend  college  in  the  face  of  sbme- 
tinries^reat  bbsta^^^^  doing  so;  students  are  supported  by 
their  parents,  while  unable  to  provide  specific  advice,  direction,  or 
in  for  ma  tib  n  to  su  ppbrt  t  hei  r  stud  e  ri  t  \s  ed  u  catio  rial  ex  pectat  io  ri ; 
since-  Hispanic  students  made  their  own  educational  decisions, 
which  was  an  iriterestiri^  finding  in  the  sense  that^studerits  propor- 
tionate to  their  age  seem  to  be  taking  infinitely  more  autonomous 
decisions  of  the  planning  of  their  life^  iricludiri^^^^^ 
life.  But  the  parents  also  saw  education  as  a  bridge  to  better  jobs, 
inbre  money  and  social  mbbilit^^^  __:  

-  Secondly,  the  students  in  the  study  maintained  a  high  level  of 
Hispanic  identity.  This  applies  in  the  face  of  J;he  t^raditi^ 
model.  While  62  percent  of  the  students  are  English  dominant,  by 
self-report,  almost  all  are  essentiall^  bilirig^ial,  with^  7 
speakirig  Spanish  at  home.  Since  research  on  Hispanics  points  to 
Spanish  as  a  crucial  symbbl  of  grbup  identity,  high  schools  and 
versities  riiust  incorporate  multilingual,  muiticuiturai  programs, 
cbrnmunity  building  experiences  and  bilingual  staff  and  fecjilty^  in 
order  to  help  Hispanic  learners  to  span  the  cultural  gap  while 

maintaining  a  sense  bf  ethnic  integrity.  _   ^ 

I  riiUst  digress.  A  recent  series  of  articles,having  appeared  in 
places  like  the  Wall  Street  Jburnal,  cbncentrating  upon  bilingual 
educatidri,  iri  which  the  level  of  analysis  of  ideological  manipula- 
tion of  concepts  appalls  me.  It  seems  that  false  pblarities  are  being 
crieated  amdrig  thdse  whd  address  these  issues,  those  who  write, 
about  them,  at  least  in  the  Wall  Street  Jburnal,  between  language 
eriiersibri  of  the  acquisitidri  df  Eriglish  as  a  second,  language  for  ef- 
fective participation  in  the  broader  sbciety  and  bilingual  education. 
This,  df  cdurse,  is  cdriipletely  fallacious  thinking  and  it  is  the  main 
focus  of  analysis  in  these  kind  of  articles. 
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Bilingual  educatioji,  essontially,  js  one  of  the  ways  that  were  de- 
signed to  prevent  this  promulgation  of  the  high  school  education  lb 
avoid  the^problem  that  Dr.  Hernandez  was  referring  to;  one  of  the 
main  predictors  lo_students  not  continuing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
pyen  ^'raduating  from  high  school,  is  their  advanced  age^  particu- 
larly for  the  fellows;  perhaps. relating  to  the  cultural  pattern  that 
piore  aggressive  self-supporting:  type  of  behavior  is  expected  from 
the  males  than  from  the  girls,  Puerto  Rican  fellows  who  find  them- 
selves at  th^  age  of  18  or  19  jn  high  school,  drop  out,  irrespective  of 
time,  amLthe  practice— -instead  of  maintaining  the  development  of 
the  auademic  skills  in  wImLcviir  language  the  sluUijnlb  lc^V.  ruhciiuii" 
in,  while  he  intensively  and  efTectiyely  has  been  taught  English  as 
a  second  language.  This  was  the  only  way,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
the  whole  problem  could  be  prevented;  the  student  taking  14  or  15 
years  to  complete, the  regular  12  years  of  preuniversity  education; 
and  w^e  know  that^that  is  a  very  important  aspect  that  limits  the 
pool  of  eligible  students  for  postsecondary  education; 

It  IS  the  poverty  of  the  Hi&panic  families  that  imposes  the  largest 
threat  to  access  to  hi^her  education.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the  fa- 
ther^ and  42  percent  of  the  mothers  studied  jn  the  high  school 
survey^manual  or  sem  additionally,  the- law  educa^ 

tional  levels  of  the  parents,  of  which  three-quarters  of  them  had 
[ess  than  high  school  educaUo_n,7means-thatr^Hispanic~students  can— 
expect  little  financial  support  from  parents  for  cdllege_expenses. 

The  students  themselves  are  likely  to  be  bread  winners^  or  im- 
portant sources  of  support,  in  a  situation  where  multiple  incomes 
axe  necessary  for  survival.  In  face  of  this  need.'the  study  revealed  a 
shockingly  low  level  of  awareness  in  the  Hispanic  corrirriuhity 
about  sources  of  available  financial  aid.  This  is  an  indication  for 
universities,  to  take  the  responsibility  to  aggressively  reach  out  to 
this  ^population,  and  make  irifdrmation  about  financial  assistance 
available  an_d_  understandable.  .  - 

Finally,  the  study  revealed  that  Hispanic  .students  are  young  in 
age  but  mature  in  responsibility.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  students 
in  the  college  sample  worked  full  time  while  jjursuing  college  de- 
pees  full  time.  The  J5re^^  to  find  a  job  to  help  support  the 
family  is  also  said  to  be  a  leading  reason  for  the  hjgh  rate  of  attri- 
tion among  high  school  st  Also,  these  college  students  have 
Uf experiences  and  learning  needs  which  are  different  from  their 
non-Hispanic  cdunterpa  should  seriously  consider 
adapting  adult-oriented  nontraditional  strategies  for  traditional 
aged  Hispariic  learners. 

Some  additional  findings  about  the  high  schools  students:  First- 
one  of  the  most  disturbing  findings  was  the  notable  lack  of  college 
preparatory,  courses;  in  particular^  the  students  lack  science  and 
math  course  work,  with  less  than  half  of  them  having  taken  phys- 
ics and  the  malority  of  them  missing  advanced  ateebra.  These  are 
curriculum  areas  required,  by  many  Universities  tor  admission,  es- 
pecmlly  to  professional  degree  programs. 

This  data  could  be  evidence  of  tracking.  As  the  students  indicat- 
ed on^  the  questionnaires^  it  actually  refleeted  direct  counseling  re- 
ceived. The  counselors  themselves,  however,  attributed  the  stu- 
lents  inadequate  academic  preparation  students'  own  disin- 

:erestj)r  the  desire  to  take  the  easy  way  out. 
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There  is  a  clecir  mandeite  for  early  counseling  in  the  scHdbling 
process,  perhaps  as  early  as  junior  high  school,  in  order  to  alter  the 
limiting  change  of  circumstances  which  make  college  a  realistLb 
option  for  so  few  Hispanic  students.  The  utilization  of  Hispanic  col- 
lege students  as  peer  counselors  and  role  models  provide  a  creative 
means  for  reaching  students  in  time  for  them  to  build  solid  aca- 
demic programs;  and  this  is  just  what  DePaul  University  is  pres- 
ently undertaking.  _      _  _  _ 

Secphd^thel  least for  plahhing  to  attend  college 
by  the  high  school  students  was  the  specific  career  goal: 
■  Thirds  the  students  s^^  familiar  with  the  Alliance  i_n- 

stitutions,  and  gfeneraiiy  jEigprerised  the  belief  that- t-he-sehools  of- 
(isred  a  good  education^  Tliey  perceived  the  th^ 
being  beyond  their  reach,  both  academically  and  economically,  and 
Perceived  the  public  ^^year  ihstitutibhl  as  a  more  accessible  inter- 
mediary between  commK  nity  colleges  and  the  private  ones. 

Fourth,  the  high  school  portiori  of  the  study  cdncliules  w  the 
.  sober  assessment  of  the  reduced  changes  of  most,  on  the  chances  of 
most  of  the  students  ever  complefing  college  degrees.  There  is  a 
clear  challenge  to  institutions  to  reach  out  and  to  intervene  early 
in  the  educational  process  in  order  to  make  college  ehroUment  a 
realistic  promise  for  a  greater  number  of  Hispanic  learners. 

Additional  findings  on  the  college  student;  the  college  students 
Were  a  markedly  different  group  from  the  high  school  sample. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  don't  mean  to  be  cutting  you  off:  The  general  rule 
for  witnesses  is  a  5-minute  rule,  and  I  wbiild  like  to  devote  as  much 
time  to  questions-rather  than  to  testimony:      -        -  -  - 

_Ms^  HerRERA-  _Fine._  I  m  was  informed  10  to  15,  or  I 

;  would  have  planned  otherwise:  i'll  try: 

A  very  sig^^nificant  finding _is  that  the^students  who  _are  attehding 
college  are  very  definitely  not  the  same  students  that  were  sur- 
yieyed.  In  other  wor^^^  few  stjidents  who  are  makmg  it  to  col- 
lege are  not  the  students  who  are  coming  from  the  high  density 
high  schools,  the  high  Hispanic  den^^  that  what 

we  see  is  a,  very  strong  polarization  by  class,  by  socioeconomic 
class,  of  the  Hispanic  community.  In  other  words,  having  coine  to 
this  country  v/jth  differences  in  their  backgrounds,  these  differ- 
ences become,  through  time,  progressively  more  marked  rather 
than  bridged.  * 

The  motivations  of  the  students  attendf  ig  college,  you  might 
s  u  m  rn  ar  i  ze ,_  are  i  n  d  iy  id  u  al  i  st  i_c ,  ecp  n  dm  ic ,  _  fo  r-self  en  ha  nee  me  nt 
The  students  remaining  in  the  high  schools  and  the  communities 
that  they  represent  have  a  very  clear  heed  for  a  different  type  of 
leadership: 

_Tl^e  Hispanic  college^  were  English  dbmijiari\^  m 

more  so  than  what  we  might  call  the  community  residue,  remain- 
ing in  the  high  cdricentratiori  high  .schools.  Clearly  those  studierits 
are  those  few  who  are  attending  in  somewhat  larger  numbers  or 
percentages,  are  attending  community  colleges,  where  they  find 
something  you  might  summarize  as  "the  revolving  door  experi- 
ence.*' The  students  have  severe  problems,  of  that  small  percent- 
age, which  still  represents  a_  very  large  percentage  of  our  students 
pursuing  postsecondary  education.  Most  of  tjiem  find  serious  prob- 
lems in  articulating  to  the  senior  universities  and  continuing,  and 
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there  are,  to  my  knowledge,  very  severe  problems  in  a  lot  of  the 
fmancial  aid.  ^Although  it's,  in  generaL  disproportionaly  received, 
that  of  financial  aid,  of  it  is  being  spent  in  what  you  might  cqrisLd^ 
er  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  public  school  system.  It  is  being 
spent  in  learning  English  as  a  second  language.  This  is  supposedly 
illegal,  but  it  is  happening  in_a_lbt  of  places  where  the  students 
aren  t  aware  that  there  should  be  English  as  a  second  language, 
and  in  a  sense,  revealing  the  hypocrisy  in  some  of  the  articles  and 
supposed  analyses  of  the  problems  with  bilingual  educatibnj  there 
,  apparently  aren't  suffident  language  opportu- 

nities for  effective  and  intensive  English  language  acquisitions^  so 
—the  students  spend  their  of  financial  aid  trying  to  learn 

language,  the  English  Janguage  in  some  commUriity  colleges;  and 
CDnsequently^  pursuing  an  actual  education.: 

I  makjfi  the  same  recommendations  that  we  have  been  making  for 
the  la.st,  at  least  to  my  knowledge^  15  years.  We  need  additional  re- 
search We  need  Hispanic  professionals  in  hjgher  education.  We 
need  expanded  finaacjal  as  We  need  interventions,  at  least 

at  the  early  junior  high  school  level.  We  heed  to  utilize  the  few  stu- 
dents we  do  haye_  as  reso  in  peer  group  counseling.  We 
need  career  counseling,  at  both  the  high  schgolLand  college  levels. 
We  need,  sjDecial  _prbgrams  that  focus  upon  the  specific  cultural  and 
language  needs  of  the  Hispanic  stUderits^Ahd  we  need  the  institu- 
tions of  postsecondary  education  to  commit  themselves  to  reexam- 
ine their  values  and  their  admissions.  As  it  pertains  to  the  larger 
cyestign  of  pbstsecondary  education,^  it  should  not  amount  .to  just 
the  modernization  of  the  skills  of  the  slave,  but  it  should  empower 
pebple  to  think  and  be  able  to  be  critical  participants  in  the  politi- 
cal and  cultural  process. 
Thank  ybu. 

Mr;  SiwoN.  We  thank  y^bu  very  much,  Ms.  Herrera. 
_  I  wonder  if  J  could  ask  Father  Plazas,  the  president  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, to  join  the  panel  bf  witnesses  here.  I  would  like  to  toss  one 
question  at  you  and  Ms.  Herrjera:  _ 

We  intend  in  the  Higher  Educatibn  Reauthorization  Act  to  im- 
prove access  through  improvements  in  the  Pell  grant^  the  ^aran- 
teed  student  loan  program,,  arid  some  of  the  other  programs:  But 
the  question  is,  beyond  that  of  helping  all  students,  and  bbvibusly 
will  be  a  more  substantial  help  to  minority  students,  are  there 
things  that  we  ought  to  do  in  the  reauthbrizatibn  bf  the  Higher 
Education  Act  that  cari  specifically  encourage  St.  Augustine's  or 
DePaul  .or  any  other  college  and  university?' Dr.  Hernandez^  if  ybu 
wish  to  comment  on  thi^  but  I  have  some  other  questions 

I  want  to  toss  at  you;  are  there  things  that  we  can  specifically  do  at 
the  Federal  level  tb  be  of  to  you^,  to  help  lift  the 

l^vel  of  opportunity  for  Hispanic  students? 

Reverend  Pizzas,  I  think,  Congressman,  based  on  experience,  we 
have  bright  people  and -highly  motivated  pebpje.  However,  the 
school  backgrburid_  is  deficient.  Some  of  them  have  beeii  but  of 
school  for  5  or  10  years  Others  have  come  in  for  Eriglish  cburses. 
We  ve  pbbled  backgrbu^^  in  sciences  and  mathematics,  so  we  have 
to  reinforce  these  people  and  to  prepare  them  tb  cbmpete  as  the 
other  students;  sb  we  cari  reinforce  these  funds  to  prepare  these 
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students  in  the-area  of  sciences,  mathematics,  langaage;  and  also  to 
structv  re  tKe  Hispanic  language 

We  have  found  that  if  the  student  is  able  to  conceptuahze  in  the 
native  language,  it's  going  to  help  in  the  transfer  bf_the  learning 
experience  in  their  owa^ulture  into  the  American  culture; 

Mr.  Simon.  Yes,  Ms.  Herrera. 

Ms.  Herrera.  This  is  such  an  overt  question;  I'd  be  happy  to 
submit  further  comments  in  writing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everything  that  is  said  by  everyone  points  to 
the  problem,  to  the  roots  of  the  problem  as  being  in  the  precbllege 
experience;  namely,  the  students  are  undergoing  death  at  an  early 
age,  and  not  just  in  Boston,  and  not  just  in  the  1960's,  even  though 
it  talked  about  the  different  symbols  today. 

I  think  that  accountability  lies  with  the  public  school  system. 
There  must  be  further  ways  in  which  an  outcome  oriented  to  evalu- 
ation and  funding  can  be  put  in  place  along  these  lines.  The  prob- 
lem of  this  outcdrtie-oriented  evaluation  is  that  the  pefsdns  who 
have  set  up  the  criteria  for  judging  plusses  and  minuses  have  not 
had  a  yisjori  as  to  what  is  the  function  of  educatii^^^  eafl^ 
grades  today,  in  the  junior  years,  jn  high  schooL  They  seem  to  be 
♦iQ_Pr  Jip_years  behjnd  in  their  conceptidn;  arid  i^ 
about  preparing  students  for  the  kind  of  future  that  they  must  per- 
form i3rpd  uc  t  i  ve  ly  wit  hi  n ,  t  h  e  re  m  u  st  be  a '  close  r  ii  ri  k  be  t  wee  n 
those  who  can  project  the  real  need  of  industry,  of  business;  those 
who  have  a  clear  analysis  of  tbe_  ecoM  developrrierit  tr  of 
this  country,-Xind  articulate  those  realities  into  the  experience  in 
t h e  sch oo Is .  The  expe r ienc^  i n  the  sc hbo Is  c on t i h u es  to _be  essen t ia  1^ 
ly  educating,  because  it  is  basically  an  experience  in  which  the 
emotional  negative  dimehsioris  outweigh  the  positive  skill  learriirig 
components.  —  _  _ 

Mr.  Simon.  If  I  may  suggest  to  both  of  you,  as  you  reflec^t  oh  this, 
if  there  are  other  ways  that  the  Federal  Government  can  be  of  help 
through  the  Higher  Educatibh  Act,  and  our  jurisdiction  is  limited 
to  higher  education.  If  there, are  other  ways,  if  you  coold  get  in 
touch  with  us  very  soon,  because  we're  in  the  process  of  drafting 
this  thing  right  now,  and  we  would  be  very  interested  in  that. 

Incidentally,  I  agree  with  your  earlier  comments  about  bilingual 
education.  _       -  -  . 

Today's  Chicago  Tribune  has  an  article  by  Robert  J.  Gorman 
that  I  want  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[Information  referred  to  above  follows:] 

(From  the  ChicaRo  Sun-Tinma,  Doc,  12,  VJH'A] 

The  Midwest's  Bilingual  History 
(By  Robert  J.  Gprman) 

_.Some_  oC_tbe_Letters__tQ.  tiie.  Aroice_ijf  the  people. .coJumn  _on_biHn^uaj  .ei^catio.n 
igno.re  _a_Jot_of  the  hisloryjof  the:  American  _Mi_d^^ 

were. in  no.Jbig.hurry  ta learn  English  to  the_excjusion__of  their  ancestral  languages, 
__  Wiien  my  mother's  parijnts J?ame_to_wester^n _Wiscx>JTisi^  time 
of.  the.  .CLvil  _War^  the  ru  ral  sc  hools_  t  hey_attend.e.d_  we  re  _bi  11  i  ngua  German,  a  nd_  Eng- 
ILsi ^  .withL  halX  of.  the.  instruction  An  ea.ch_  language.._In_th.e  next  generation,  three  of 
my_uncles  received. bibnguaLG^rman  and  Englis 

Wijionav.Mvvin._T_h.e  jise.  of  bpt^^^^  was  compulsory  and  not  a  temporarjr-ex- 

pedient  until  English  was  learned. 
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My  mother,  who  was  ybiiiigur  ihun  heir  brothers,  was  switched  to  the  Irish  parislh 
school  where  instruction  wus  exclusively  in  EngHsh.  My  grandmother's  native  lan- 
guage was  Czech,  so  with  her  bilingual  education  she  was  trilingual.  Catholic  and  I 
believe.  Lutheran  schools  continued  bilingual  education  until  the  United_ States 
went  on  a  iiativist  binge  at  the  time  of  World  War  t  with  alJ  the  stupidity  of  renam- 
ing sauerkraut  "Liberty  cabbage,"  etc. 

English  is  not  an  easy  or  simple  la  igyage  for-bne  not  native  to  it  to  learn.  Natives 
of  France  teU  me  that  it  is  about  the  most  difiicult  Euj;bpeari  language.  Spanish  is 
much  more  logical,  arid  sirice-Castiliari  was  established  as  the  standard  for  New  , 
World  Spanish  at  the  time  of  Colunibus,  it  has  far  fewer  irregular  forms  than  Eng- 
lish dr.  French.  Spanish  words  are  gerieraUy  prqribunced  the  way  they  are  spelled 
and  spelled  the  way  they  are  prbriouriced  "(That  is  not  true  of  English.) 

In  the  immigraht  district  of  Gerrriariy  ethriics  iri  which  I  attended  elementary  schobl 
in  western  Canada,  the  riile  of  thumb  was  that  it  tbbk  childreri  whb  started  but 
without  knowledge  of  English  about  three  years  to  begiri  to  uriderstand  what' the 
teacher  was  talking  abdiit.  "  . 

Instead  of  pushing  Spanish-speaking  children  cold  turkey  into  a  full  day  of 
English-langaage  ini5traction.  it  would  make  a  lot  more  sense  to  use  a  bilingual 
system  patterned  after  the  dhes  pioneered  by  other  ethriic  grbup>s; 

Mr.  Simon.  Th^e  artjcLe  is  called  the  "Mid\yest  Bilingual  History," 
which  points  out  that  a  long  time  ago  people  came  over  here  who 
were  Germans,  and  Czech s,  and  Pol e^^^^  and,  in  fact,  th^y  had  bilin- 
gual education  here  They^didn't  calLit  a  bilingua)  education  pro- 
gram,  but  school  half  t^  half  the  day  was 

in  English,  or  whatever.  It's  very  interesting^ This  ;s  not  a  new  con- 
cept dreamed  up  all  of  a  sudden  that  we're  placing  upon  the 
American  people.  : 

Dr.  Hernandez,  fir st  of  al  1 ,  I  was  impfvess^^  the  research  that 
you  have  done;  but  clearly  what  you  said,  as  weii  a&  what  the  other 
two  have  said,  points  to  the  fact  that  sch^ 

key  role,  and  sometimes  are  not  encouraging  the  Latino  students  to 
move  ahead.  I  was  Particularly  interested  in  that  Latino  Jenib^ 
had  some  intehtibn  or  readiness  to  attend  college,  and  54  percent 
had  taken  the  standardized  tests  arid  sought  admission,  but  only  42 
percent  had  received  a  letter  of  admission. 

Now,  you  do  go  into  some  of  the  factors  here.  If  we  increase  the 
aid  to  students^  are  we  going  to  raise  that  42  percent  appreciably, 
or  are  there  other  things  we  ought  to  be  doing? 
_Pr-  Hernandez,  Well,  one  of  the  results  of  the  study  points  out 
that  peer  counseling  is  ^  major  instrumental  factor  in  successful 
entry  to  college.iThe  hig^  school  students  that  were  surveyed  listed 
their  friends,  and  people  whom  they  have  known  who  have  been 
successful  in  going  to  college  as_an_ impprtajit  spurce^^^^^  information 
and  motivation  to  go  to  college;  as  important  as  the  high  school 
counselors  themselves.  The  study -also  revealed  that  the_  average 
higii_ school  cbunselbr  in  the  12  High  schools  surveyed  had  some- 
thing like  40G  students  in  their  quota  to  be  counseled,  and  that  the 
only  preparation,  for  j)^^^^  education  that  was  given,  took* 

place  on  a  collective  basis,  in  an  auditorium  such  as  this,  when  th^ 
cdUriseldr  talked  to  t]^^  about  cbllege,_  in  the  remote 

chance  that  one  of  them  may  be  so  oriented.  There  w-as  no  individ- 
ualized attention  giVeri,  except  as  t^e  stUdeh^  wb^^^ 
that  bn  their  own  and  gained  it  through- competition  \yith  other, 
peopje,  who  would  want  the  scarce  time  given  by  cdiihselbrs  to  the 

students.  ^   \ 

So,  in  answer  to  your  question,  I  would  my  yes;  by  imprdvlhg  in- 
novative prbgrams-in-wiich-Hisp  are  made-avaOableuto-  
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junior  a  id  senior  high  school  students  for  orieritatipri  fo  college, 
whether  that  be  through  the  way  traditional,  counseling,  or 
thrpuj:h  the  way  of  pee  other  college  students 

that  have  been  successful  in  gaining  postsecondary  education,  that 
would  certainly  jrriprd^   

Mr.  Simon.  Vm  thinking  out  loud,  now,  and  Vm  not  suggesting 
that  this  is  necessa  law;  but  if  we  includ- 
ed specifically,  as  part  of  college  work  study  

Do  you  have  a  college  work/study  program  here  atHit..,.^ugus- 
tine's?  "^^^-^ 

Reverend  Plazas.  iNot  yet. 

Mr.  Simon.  All  right.  But  let's  say — I  assume  that  you're  going  to 
be,  perhaps,  moving  in  this  direction;  let's  say  as  part  of  college 
>vork  stud_y  at  De Paul  apd  at  St  Augustine's,  and  at  Truman  Col- 
lege and  the  other  schodlsrat  the  Loop  College,  and  other  places; 
that  jDart  of  coUege,  work/  be  credit  for  actually  going 

into  thei^ocal  high  schools  and  talking  to,  and  urging  young  people 
to  go  bri'  to  college;  th_a_t„m  effective  way  of  doing  some- 

thing, iff  follow  you  correctly:  fsthat  right? 

Ms.  Herrei^,  ifyqu  want^to    

Ms.  Herrera.  One  of  the  three  members  of  the  alliance  is  al- 
ready d  di  ri  g  that.  That's  e  xact  ly  the  way  we  a  re  pi  a  n  ning  to  go, 
MundeJein  College  is  doing  it.  Loyola  is  about  to  itart  doing  it,  and 
DePaul  will  npt  Use  work/study  moneys  because  DePau  has^a  some- 
what different  configuration,  which  brings  us  to  another  problem: 
financial  aid.  .  '  : 

Our  students  can't  fefford  work/study.  They  have  to  work  full 
time,  and  because  they  worlc  full  time,  they  are  not  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial aid.  The  patterns  of  family  responsibilities  in  the  Hispanic 
family  jlon't  coincide- with  the  Pederal  designation  of  family,  so 
that  there  is  a  type  of  s^^^^^  who  is  really  burdened  with  respon- 
sibilities, who  is  not  eligible  for  any  financiaraid  because  he  must 
support  his  large  family,  including  the  more  extended  definition  of 
family. 

So  at  DePaul  there  is  no  wbrk/study  be^ 
cause  of  the  high  percentages  of  those  who  work,  and  study  part- 
time. 

We  think  that  the  psychological  benefits  of  that  type  of  involve- 
ment, we  think  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  hire,  for  exam- 
ple, Hispanic  college  students;  pay  for  their  training,  and  put  them 
to  work  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  junior  high  schools  as  big 
brpthe_rs_  cbunselprs,  in  m^  different  functions,  because  that  is 
the  most  effective  way.  Essentially,  that's  how  Aspira,  far  example, 
has  succeeded,  in  relM  Mrying  univelrsity  populations  where 

a  certain  density,  of  students'  presence  creates  some  alternaitive  cuh 
ture;  arid  they  begin  to  redef^^^  things  for  _their_  relatives  and 
friends,  and  pretty  soon  it's  sort  of  a  grapevine  which  takes  place, 
which  is  what  is  getting  th^^  students  to  the  uriiyersiiy^It  is  ri^^^ 
formal  structures  that  are  paid  for  by  the  State  and  by  the"  tax 
moneys  that  are  sittirig  there.  _     .      _  _ 

There  is  in  the  city  of  Chicago  an  interesting  reg:ulation,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  requires  that  25  students  request  a  specific  cbiirse 
in  order  for  the  schbbl  to  have  the  obligation  to  deliver  that  course. 
Laws  of  bureaucracies  being  what  they  are,  ana  tftings  tending  to_ 
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follow  loss  bfjrie^^  is  a  built  in  reward,  albeit 

an  unconsious^one^for  the  formal  structures  to  reward  that  kind  of 
-t^ehavidr  whicK  d^  demand  and  stress  upon  a 

system  that  is^already  stressed,  and  that  has  scarce  resources. 

In  other  words,  if  coUnseld^^^^  counsel  all  these  kids  to 

tal^  these  Jilgebra  courses,  tlien  they're  going  to  have  ta  organize 
those  courses  and  give  them,  arid  ydii  know  what  kind  of  internal 
bureaucratic  problems  that  creates. 

Mr:  SySoN:  Yes,  Dr.  Hernandez? 
_Pr.  HteRNANDEz.  May  I  add  two  details,  because  aside  from  all  of 
the  exoiience  here,  I  have  some  direct  personal  experierice  in  peer 

f elinjg_of  Latino  college  students  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
I.  There  are  two  additional  and  very,  positive  results  cdmirig 
that.  No,  1  is  that  the  Latino  coll^  students  who  act  as' peer 
els  have  an  (exceedingly  good  ability  at  spottirig  talerit 
?st  all  of  the  juniqr_and^en_ipr  hig^  schools,  often  without  the 
'psychological  tests  and  other  kinds  of  biased  iristruriierits. 
can  theri  Ideate  arid  Jtiegin^td  match  the  younger  people  with 
•s  because  they  are  familiar  with*the  full  array  of  specialties 
tnai  are  available  at  the  high  schddl,  arid  they  could  sax  to  a  stu- 
|dent,  you'd  make  a  good — let's  say,  economist,  and  to  another 
perso^,  you'd  make  a  good  erigirieer.  This  is,  iri  mj^^pinionj^critical 
^to  the  whole  process  of  passage  from  the  secondary  to  postsecond- 
any  education;  the  enchantment  that  cdmes  with  folldwiri^  a  career 
which  you  visualize  on  the  basis  of  what  somebody  else  tells  you  is 
there,  that  is  No:  !.  - 

Arid  the  seqojid  thibg  I'd  like  to  endorse  as  a  very  important,  but 
not  yet  mentioned  outcome  of  this,  is  for  the  cdllege  studerits  therii- 
selves,  because  it's  a  very  awakeni^^^  experience  for  these  college 
students  tn  go  to  a  junior  high  school  or  a  high  schodl  today,  ridw 
as  part  of  the  educational  system^  representing  a  set  of  values 
that  they  themsel\fes  may  not  have  held  in  highest  regard  while 
being  in  the  schdol  systerii  theirip^^^  the  prob- 

lems of  dropout  and  pushout.  It's  a.  tremendously  motivating  factor 
^^_^^^ss  in  pdstsecdridafy  edUcatidri,  despite  Ahe[r  cbnfrpritatipn 
with  apathy  or  lack  of  motivation  on  the  part  of  their  own  people 
in  the  high  ^chools:  . 

MS'_Herre_ra.  And  to  socialize  with  those  future  professionals,  by 
keeping  them  in  touch  with- the  community. 

Reverried  Plazas^_I^>^^  like  to  make  mention  that  I  agree 
with  this  peer  counseling:  We  have,  however,  a  type  df  relatidriship 
that  is  riot  sd  easy  to  jgd  into  this  kind_oltsit_uatibn,  we^  to  have 
professional  counselors.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  hav»^  ex- 
perienced in  these  8  years  here  is  the  kirid  of  counseling  progr;am 
that  we  have.  . 

We  have  professional  people  reirifdrced  by  sdme  paraprdfessidriaj 
help.  The  attrition  ra^^^^^  Fdr  Hispanics.is  55  percent  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  We  had  last^e^r,  12  percerit,  arid  I  thirik  the 
k^ey  factdr  was  the  counseling,  These  people  need  a  tremendous 
amount  of  counsel;  personal  counseling,  family  counselirig,  plus 
educatiorial  cdUriselirig. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  this  idea  strongly  because  it  is  extremely 
needed  for  the  faniily  that  we  are  dealirig  with,  arid  the  students  ^ 
we  are  dealing  ■vVltli:  " —  "  
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-  -  ,        -         .  . 

J^'":  SiMON.  We  th^^^^^  three  of  ydii  very  very  much  for  your 
testimony  and  suggestions. 

Q^?  "^^^  panel  is  com  Jbaguiri  Villgas,  from  St  Au- 

gustine College,  also;  and  Angeles  Eames,  dean  of  students  at 
-Loyola  University. 

If  the  two  of  you  could — — 

Dr.  Villgas,  I  uriderstarid  you  haye  a  student  with  you? 
Mr.  VittGAS.  Yes. 

Mr -Simon.  OK.  Yo^  can  come  _up^^       ioin  the  panel 

also.  We  are  pleased  to  fiave  the  three  of  you  here,  and  if  the  stu- 
dent; cbiild  please  give  his  name  for  the  record,  and  spell  it  for  the 
record.     '  _  __ 

__Mr-_AstubiLLO.  My  name  is  Ramirez  Astudillb.  My  last  name  is 
spelled  Astudillo. 

Mr.  Simon.  Dr.  Villgas,  we  will  hear  froth  you  first. 

StATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOAQUIN  VILLGAS,  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS,  ST, 
AlIGUSTKNE  COLLEGE,  GHieAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Villgas.  Thank  yo  Good  morning,  Mr.  Paul  Sirribri,  cbl- 
leagues  for  higher  education. 

Mr.  Simon.  Let  me  simply  repeat  my  earlier  statement^  We  are 
in  a  timeframe  difficuity,  and  the  general  rul^  followed  by  the 
Hduse^  is  5  minutes  on  testimbny,  and  then  move  into  questions.  If 
you  can  summarize  statements,  rather  than  read  them,  sometimes 
that  ks  helpful,  but  we  will  enter  ybUr  full  statements  in  the 
recoras.  .  , 

M^.  Villgas.  I  guarantee  mine  is  going  to  be  short. 
"It /is  a  great  pleasure  to  share  with  all  of  you  members  of  the 
Subflomrfiittee  on  Postsecbndary  - Education  some  of  the  success,  as 
AvelU  as  some  of  the  concern's  I  have  had  by  running  the  d3par€rnfint 
<^f  iAudent  affairs;  not  in  a  -traditional  and  typical  iristitutidri  of 
liigner  education,  but  in  the  first  bilingual  institution  in  the  State 
gf  Lilinoi^,  the  Midwest,  and  probably  in  the  United  States. 

dur  student  population  is  not  different  frdm  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  their  aspirations  and  go^ls,  but  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  their  own  uniqueness.  Most  of  them  £fre  Spanish- 
speaking  dominant,  over  30  years  old,  head  of  a  family,  members  of 
th6  working  jfCTree,  and  upon  that,  great  aspirations  in  becoming 
productive  mMnh|ers  in  this  American  society^  ■  - 

JW^ithih  our^o^  of  existencej  we  have  seen  75  of  them 

-cgmgleting  thei^^  requirement,  and  with  more  than  80 

pf  rcen I  _o f^fae«T  e ntlr^ng  or  p u rsu i n g  to  enter  into  a  senipr  institu- 
tion to  continue  furtheT^ihication.  We  are  proud  in  being  able  to 
I?rQyife,the  jJrbper  set^^ 

wise  would  not' have  been  aSle  to  function  in  a  traditional  institu- 

tibhal  setting.    

Our  mission  to;g6^'tq  all  ofl  the  Hispanic  poptiiation  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  .and  wjth in  the  Stat^bf  Illinbis  has  become  a  reality  with 
those  To  students,  and  it  has  become  a  reality  at  the  preheat  time 
with  1,006  students  eriro^^ 

student  body  is'  the  one  that  ctf earns  to  successfully  acquire  the 

— RngljcsH  inngnngp  and  jjlsb  to 

be  able  to  move  upward  in  the  so&i£[econornic  strata. 
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A  large  number _of  lte  are,  at  the  present,_below"  the  poverty 
level,  and^^re  recipients  of  State  arid  Federal  fihahcial  aid  assist- 
°H^^A^isTina^^^  assistance  is  not  enough  for  most  of  them: 
We  are  in  need  of  more  financial  aid  programs,  sUch  as  the  campus 
based  programs.  Even  though  we  have  been  entitled  to  such  pro- 
grams for  the  past  year^and-a-half,  the  bureaucratic  measures, 
which  we  can  not  o  made  a  tremendous  countereffect 

on  a  large  number  of  our  students  who  are  living  with  a  restrictive 
.income  from  the  State  public  aid  assistance  or  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

This  same  particular  group  js^^  affected  by  State  govern- 

mental policies  and  practices  so  that  some  students  decide  to  with- 
draw from  school  when  the  respective  governmental  agencies  have 
forced  such  policies  upon  them.  A  typical  example  is  the  independ- 
ent smgJe  student  who  receives  general  assistance  from  the  depart- 
ment of  public  aid,  and  notifies— f  might  say,  in  a  very  naive 
way—hi&or  her  caseworker  that  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  an  institu- 
tion of  highereducation.  After  the  students  submit  a  financial  aid 
statement  that  he  or  she  will  be  entitled  to  financial  aid  disburse- 
ment, the  student  will  be  Jiotified  by  his  caseworker  that  because 
such  amount  of  money  to  be  received  is  more  than  he  is  expected 
to  receive  within  a_ month,  his  or  her  case  will  be  closed  until  the 
total  amount  ofdisbarsement  is^  expended. 

_  WitH  such  practice^^  to  believe  that  any  student  would 

like  to  see  her  case  closed,  and  later  in' the  year,  reapply  to  become 
eligible  again  for  pUblic^aj^^ 

As  I  mentioned  before,  these  students  want  to  become  prbductiye 
members  of  thi^  society,  and  not  recipients  of  tax  Hollars,  but  the 
system  must  provide  incentives  to  fulfill  such  aspiratiohs^ 

We,  as  a  biliiiguai  institution,,  committed  to  serve  the  Hispanic 
population  in  the  city  of  Chicago^  and  within  the  State  of  Illiribis, 
are  receiving  also  another  challenge  from  those  adults  who  are 
—^^erTto-contm^e-Further-education^  But  because  of  the  length  of 
time  that  they  have  been  out  of  the  schbol_setting.  they  lack  the 
minimum  basic  academic  skills  that  they  used  to  master  in  their 
old  school  days,  but  now  they  cannot  compete  with  the  demands  of 
tod  ay  s  academic  c  U  r  ric  u  1 U  m . 

These  students  have  the  eagerness  arid  riiotivatibn  to_  pUrsue  an 
educatiori,  but  we  heed  to  provide  them  with  those  basic  skills  and 
make  them  competitive  in  the  marketplace.  Special  programs  in  as- 
sistance are  exclusively  arid  currently  to  enroll  students  in  higher 
education.  We  need  a  special  program  to  be  funded  to  address  this 
particular  group  before  they  eriter  intb  college. 

These  adults,  are  eager  to  foster  their  education  arid  they_  rieed 
your  heJp:  ^  ~^ 

Thank  yoU  very  much, 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  JoaqUiri  Villgas  follows:] 

Prkpauki)  Statkmknt  of  Dr:  .JoAQUiN  Vii.l(:as.  Df:AN  of  Students.  St.  Augustine 

Coij.KGK,  Chicago,  III.  ' 

_  Memhers  of  the  Subcbrrirhittee  on  Post  Secondary  Education.  CongresMan  Paul 
bimori*  C  hairman.  ColleaKUf  s  in  Higher  Education.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Good 
MorniMf?  and  a  Warin  Welrbme  to  St.  AuKustine  Cqllege. 

„  It  is  a  un^ixj  plenHUfc      ^^hi.^re.  with  nil  nf  yon  m^mhers  oLthe-Subcomriilttee^n  

\  ost  Secondary  Kducation  ybfrie  of  the  successes  as  well  as  some  of  the  concerns  that 
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.1  hav*?  by  running  t_^^^^  in  a  traditional  and  typi- 

cal institution  of  higher-educatiDn,  but  in  the  first  Jsilingaai  institation  in  the  State 
of JllinoisLin  the  Mjdwest,^  aad  pj-obably  in  the  all  United  States.  Oar  student  popu- 
lat_ion_is_  not- different  f mm  other  institutions  of  higher  education  in  their  aspira- 
tionsand.goal&jrttheir  Competency  and  empirical  linking,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
has.its  uniquenejss  from  the  typical  student  body.  Most  of  OUi-  students  are  Spanish 
speaking  dominant,  over  30  yeare  o!d,  head  of  a  family,  members  of  the  wbrkiiig 
jDrce.  and  ypon  that  with  great  aspirations  in  becoming  productive  members^f  this 
Americim  ^iety.  Within  oar  short  history  of  existence  we  have  seen  75  of  them 
completing  their  academic  requirements  arid  with  riibre  than  80  percent  of  them  eh-, 
tering  or  pursuing  to  enter  into  senior  iristitutibns  to  cbritiriue  further  education: 
We  are  proud  in  being  able  to  provide  the  prbper  setting  to  those  former  students 
which^otherwise  were  riot  being  able  tb  fuhctibri  in  a  traditional  educational  setting. 
Qur  niisstori  to  the  adult  hispahic  population  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  within  the 
State  of  Illiribis  has  becbriie  a  reality  to  those  75  former  studeniS  and  is  becoming  a 
reality  tb  bur  1,008  student^  enrolled  Jn  this  academic  year  1983-81.  this  student 
-ikkly  is  the  brie  that  dreams  to  ,&iiccessFully  acquire  the  English  language  skills  as 
well  as  the  academic  skills  and  being  able  to  move  upward  in  the  socicj-ecojiomJc 
straturii.  A  large  number  oFtherfaare  at  the  present  below  the  poverty  level  and'arje 
''*^c^P^"^!  ^X  s^^!^®  ii"^  ^^Icral  fiA^ncial  aid  assista  But  this  fijiancial_aid_assist- 
^"/^^  r  nnpst  of  t  hehi.  We  a  re  i  n  need  o  f  mO  re  fi  nancial  aid  programs 

\. •  such  as  ca  nj  pus^based  progra ms,  Even  though  \ye  have  be_en  en  ti  tied  for  such  prcgranss 
^9 r_  ^ ^»e  P^*^  y ea r  and  a  hal  f  ( I  V2 ),  the  b u  reaucratic  _measu  res,_ whirh  we  can  not 
byercbme,  have  niade  a  tremendous  cou  a_Large..aumher.of  .our  stu-  ' 

4en ts  who  are  j i y i  ng  with  a  rest rjct i ve  i  ncpme  fr om_the  State_Public  Aid  Assistance 
Pr  the  unemployment  _conipensaiion._this__same  J>articular_^^  well  affected 

by  state  gubermentaj  poiicies  and_practices__that^some_ students  decide  to  withdraw 
from  schpoLwhen  thk  respective,  gybe rments^^  enforced  such  policies  upon 

them,  A  typjcal_exam_pl^is_the independent  single  .student  who  receives  General  As- 
.*sistance_from_the  Department,  of  public  Aid  .and  notify  his/h^r  caseworker  that  he/ 
she^  is  enrolled^ in. an.  institution  of  higher  education^  After  the  student  submit  a  fi- 
najicial  aid  st_ate_ment_ that  Jie/she  will  be  entitled  to  financial  aid  disbarsemerit,^the 
studeni^wilj  i>ejiQtiGed  that  because,  of  such  amount  of  mori^y.to  be  received,  his/ 
her_case*_will  b^  closed  until  the  total  amount  of  disbursement  is  expended.  With 
'such_practice.it  is -hard  to  believe  chat  a  student  would  like  tb  see  his/her  case 
closed,  and  Jater in  the  yeiir  re-apply  for  his/her  eligibility  for  public  aid  assistance. 
_As_  I  mentioned  before,  these 'students  want  to  become  productive  riieriibers  bf  this 
society  and _not .recipients  of  the'tax  dollar;  but  the  systerii4riust  prbvide  incentives 
to  fulfill  such  aspirations.  :  ,  .  • 

V  ^We  as  a  hi  lingual  institation,  committed  to  serve  the  Hispanic  adult  in  the  City  bf 
Chicago  and  within  the  State  of  Illinois^  are  receiving  the  challenge  Of  thbse  ^idiilts 
idiQ  Jire  eager  to  continue  further  educa^iiori  but  because  bf  the  length  bf  time 
.that_they  have  been  out  of  a  school  setting,  they  lack  the  miriiriiUm  basic  academic 
skills^  which  they  used  to  master  in  their  old  school  days,  arid  cari  riot  cbriipete  with 
the.demands  of  todays  academic  curriculum.  These  students  have  the  eagerness  arid 
motivation  to  pursue  an  education,  but  we  need  to  pi-O.vide  therii  with  those  basic 
skill.s  and  make  them  competitive^  ibr  college  woi-k:  Spedar  pi-bgrariiis  in  existence 
are.cxclusively  for  cart ently  enrolled  students  in  higher  educatibri.  Special- prb- 
grams  must  be  funded  to  address  to  this  group  before  they  enter  iritb  cbllege.  These 
aduLtsjsre  eaROf  to  foster  their  education.  They  rieed  ybur  help. 
Thank  you"  very  much.  ■ 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  ydii. 

Do  you  wish  to  cail  on  your  student  to  testify  here  now? 
Mr.  ViLLGAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  Simon.  Fine. 


STATEMENT  OF  RAMIRO  ASTUDILLO,  STUDENT,  ST.  AUGUSTINE 
COLLEGE,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Mjr-  Astui>iLLo.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Simon,  and  general  public  at 
large.  _ 

This  testimdriy  is  about  my^ow^^  experience  since  I  arrived  to  the 
United  States.  Like  I  said  before,  my  name  is  Ramiro  Astyidilld, 
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and  1  am  in  my  sophomore  year,  pursuing  a  degree  in  liberal  arts 
^rid  business  administratio 

_^ram  a  natiye^tom  Ecuador,  and  when  I  decided  to  come  to  the* 
United  States  4  years  ago,  I  was  e:  oecting  to  enroll  immediately  in 
an  institution  of  higher  education  in  order  to  become  a  a  produc- 
tive member  of  this  society  as  long  a^s  1  decided  to  stay  here. 

.During  my  first  year,  I ^ went  to  different  institutions,  trying  to 
improve  my.  Eng^^^^^^  at  the  same  time  trying  to  enroll  into  an 

academic  program^but  my  Engliah  skills  were  a  handicap  for  me. 
TJiis  was  the  tlme  th  I  Rne>y  about  St  Augustine,  and  I  felt  that 
this  was  a-place  where  I  could  improve  my  English  skills  as  well  as 
enroll  into  an  acade^ 

^  The  philosophy  of  bilingualism  and  mainstream  of  the  college 
has  been  a  great  rein^^^^  me  to  actually  join  any  English- 

speaking  group,  or  individual  in  a  one-to-one  cdriveriatibn  without 
_being  afraid  of  being  ^nnsleaded  or  being  misunderstood.  At  the 
same  time,  I  still  feel  vefy  confidential  and  proud  of  my  attaining 
communication  with  my  own  Hispanic  people,  and  even  more  com- 
fbrtable  in  helping  them  in  coping  with  some  J5f  the  problems  that 
f,  myself,  wentthrough  because  of  my  limited  English. 
__  That's  why  I  feel  the  program  offered  by  St  Augustine  College 
must  be  an  example  to  be  followed  by  other  cities  and  States  with  a 
large  number  of  Hispanics,  where  they  can  also  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  access  to  a  college  education  for  imgroyihg  their  English 
skills,  as  well  as  maintaining  their  native  language,  and  be  able  to 
use  both  _skills  in  a- more  productive  way  for  the  economic  and 
social  develgpmeht  of  this  society. 

But  we  cannot  forget  a  reality  among  a  Hispanic  whb_  wants  td 
receive  a  college  education^  and  this  is  the  need  to  receive  support- 
ive, services;  not  only  in  a  bilingual  institution,  as  St.  Augustine 
College,  but  any  other  institution  of  higher  education  who  wants  to 
serve  Hispanics. 

We  all  come  from  a  different  cultural  and  educational  back- 
ground, and  in  order  for  us  to  jearn  and,  finally,  adjust  to  the 
American  educational  system,  we  must  receive  a  special  support 
and  guidance.  We  need  programs  to  be  funded_  by  Federal  jigencies 
which  are  geared  to  familianze  Hispanic  students  with  the  Ameri- 
can educational  s^^^  to  feel  comfortable  and  confident  in  com- 
municating with  our  instructors;  to  get  acquainted  with  financial 
aid  and  academic  jDr^^^ 

We  also  need  programs  gearecf  to  those  of  us  whose  academic 
skills  are  lim^ited  but  have  the  potential  to  improve  the  basic  skills 
in_brder  to  function  effectively  in  a  postsecondary  setting.  More 
supportive  services  are  needed  to  address  this,  and  I  quote,  **an 
Upward  bound  adult  student  learner." 

Thank  you:  _  _ 

'  [The  prepared  statement  of  Ramiro  Astudillo  foilows:] 

—  -       "        fc  _    

Trkpa kkb  Statkmknt  of  Ramiro  Astudillo,  Student,  St.  Adgostine  eoLLEGE, 

Chicago.  III. 

_  .^M^'i'ibers  of  the  Sub-Committee  o^^  members  of  the  In- 

stitutions.of  Higher  Education,  general  public  at  large.  Good  Morning  and  Welcome 

to  St,  Augustine  College.  .   

My  name  is  Ramiro  Astudillo.  Student,  and  I_am  in  my_sophomore  year  pureuijig 
a  degree  in  Liberal  Arts  in  Business  Administration.  I  am  a  native  from  Ecuador 
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aiid  when  i  decided  to  cpnie  tp_  _Uie_  U ni.ted  States  JLhree  yeacs  Ago,  I  _was.expecting  to 
enroll  immediately  in  an  instUution  of  higher  education  JiL.order  to.  become  .a  pror 
^uctive  member  of  this  society  as  long  as  I  decided  to_stay_here.  I)uriiig_my_first 
y^^^  J  went  to  different  institutions  trying  to  improve  my  English  _and  at  th_e  i»^ 
time  to  enroll  jntb  an  academic  program,  but  my  limited  Englisji  skills  were,  a 
•  handicap  for  me^  This  was  the  ti^me  that  I  knew  about  St.  Au^stine  College  and  I 
felt  thjt  this  was  the  place  where  I  can  improve  both  my  English  skills  as  well  as  to 
ehroU  iritd  an  academic  program.  The  philosbpjiy  of  bilfngualism  and  mainstream  of 
the  College  have  been  a  great  reinforce  in  order  forjne  to  actually  join  any  English 
speaking  group  or  individual  into  a  one  to  one  conversation  \yithout  being  afraid  of 
being  misleaded  or  misiHiderstbod,  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  can  still  feel  very 
confidential  arid  prbiid  of  maihtairiirig  communication  with  my  own  Hispanic  people 
arid  everi  rildre  cdmrdrtable  in  helping  therri  in  c^^ping  with  sdme  of  the  problems 
that  I  iriyself  werit  thrdUgh  because  of  ray  limited  English.  

That's  why  I  feel  the  prdgrarii  dffered  by  St.  Augustine  College  must  be  an  examj 
pie  td  be  folldw^d  by  dther  cities  arid  states  with  a  large  riiiriiber  bf  Hiapahics  where 
they  can_alsd  have  the  dppdrturiity  arid  access  td  a  cdllege  educatibri  fbr  iraprbvirig 
their  English  ski  Us  as  well  as.  mairitairiirig  their  riative.  lariguage  and  be  able  to  use 
both  skills,  in  a  mdre  productive  way  fdr  the  ecdridrilic  arid  social  develdpriierit  bf 
thi_s  society.   _  

But  we  cannot JTorget^  reality  aiHong  us  Hispanics  whd  want  to  receive  a  college 
e^ducatid.n.  A.nd  this. is  the._nee_dto  rjBceLve.J5upportive  services  ridtohly  iii  a  bilirigua- 
iism  i  nsti t u ti dn  as  St.  Augustine. Cdl lege  bu t  in  any  dther  i nstit u ti dri  df  h ighe r  edu- 
cat jdn  whd  wants  td  serve  iiispanics^  We  all  comeLfrpm  a,  difTerent  cultural  arid  edu- 
catidnal  background  and^  Ln  drder  fdr  us  Jd_Iearj3  Bnijinalfy  j[<yast  to  the  American 
Educatidnal  System,  we  mwt  receive  special  support  arid  guidance.  We  need  pro- 
g^anis  td  be  funded  by  federal  agencies  which  are.  gearedLto_fjamiliarize_the  Hispanic 
student  wi  th  the  Anierican^Educat  System,  to  feel  Cdmfdrtable  and  cmifidentin 
cbm m un icati ng  wi th  their  i nst r uctp rs,  td  ge t  acquainted;  wi th  fina ncial.aid  and  aca- 
demic prbcedures  and  prdgrams.  We  alsd  need  Prdgrams  geared  td  thdse.dfus.whoaB 
skills  are  li  mi  ted  but  have  the  poten  tia  j  _  td  imp  rove  the  basic  _s_ki  11?  in  d  rde  r  to  func- 
J:ion  effectively  m  a  pdstsecdndary  setting.  Mdre  auppdrtive  services  are  needed  to- 
address  to  this  "Upward  Bdund  Adult  Student  Learner". 

Thank  ybu  very  much. 

Mr.^  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  mnch  for  your  testimony: 
We're  pleased  now  to  have — aiid  forgive  rrie  if  I  ihisprbriburice 
your  name— Ahgeles—— 

Ms.  Eames.  Angeles  Eames;  I  got  married. 

Mrr  Simon.  Ms,  Eames  is  president  of  the  Midwest  Latino  Goun- 
cil  on  Higher  Education  and  Assistant  d^n  of  students  at  Loyola 
University. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANGELES  EAMES,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MIDWEST  - 
LATINO  COUNCIL  on;  HI^^  ASSISTANT 
DEAN  AT  LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Ms.IEames.  Thank  ybu,  Mr.  Chairman.  • 

it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here,  and  I  wanted  to  express  rriy^ 
appreciatibh  of  ail  ybur  efforts  thus  far  on  behalf  of  lis  in  higher 
education.  _ 

My  names  is  Angeles  Eam^  I  wish  to 

share  today  are  those  resulting  from  my  pr.esidency  of  the  Midwest 
Latino  Council  dri  Higher  Educatibri.  This  brgahizaybh  was  formed 
on  February  23,  1980,  and  exists  to  serve  as  a  communication  net- 
work among  Hispanics  and  institutions  df  higher  education  ahd  br- 
ganizatibns  which  serye  Hispanics  in  the  loUowing  States:  illifiois, 
Indiana,  iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohip,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Ne^ 
braska,  and  Missburi^^  :  / 

We  are  concerned  with  the  edocaJion  of  the  Latino  students,  and 
the  reritentidn  df  the  same  in  institutions  bf  higher  education,  as' 
well  as  the  support  of  the  few  faculty  members  that  we  have;  staff 
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ajid  admiriistration.  Thus,  our  rrierribership  includes  faculty,  profes- 
sional, staff,  academic  and  student  services"  administrators,  direc- 
tors of  community  based  orgariizatidris,  students,  and  other  individ- 
uals concerned  w^^  ' 

Our  past  activities  will  be  entefied  in  the  record,  but  I  wanted  to 
J^ove^loj^Ki  

Gur  priorities  for  the  coming  year  include  advocating, and  sup- 
porting change  in  financial  aid  programs,  which  impact  oa  Latino 
college  students— this  is  very-  importarit— examining  Chicanb- 
student  programs, in  the  Midwest  to  see  how  these  might  be 
strengthened;  assessing  the  status  of  affirmative  action  strategies 
to  insure  ouf  fair  representation,  and  promoting  tenure  for  Latino 
faculty  members.  ' 

My  perspectives  will  also  be  those  of  a  assistant  dean  of  students 
at  Loyola  University  of  Chicago:  in  this  role,  I  serve  as  an  Hispamc 
student  advisor  to  731  Hispanic  college  students  enrolled  at  the  un- 
dergraduate, graduage,  and  professional  school  levels,  as  well  as 
servirtg  a  number  of  prospective  students.  These  students  can  be 
high  school  students;  they  can  be  the  aduit  learners  that  we  are 
talking  about: 

I  have  %lso  _had  the  privilege  of  developing  instrumentation  and 
conductmg  research  into  the  educational  heeds_pf  Hispanics  in  the 
Chicago  area,  through  the  support  of  the  Ford  Foundation- as  a 
member  of  the  Hispanic  Alliance.  The  pertinent  findings  of  that 
study  have  already  been  eloquently  summarized  by  Dr:  Hernandez, 
so  we  will  not  get  into  that. 

The  problems  here  are  the  following:  at  the  high  school  we  find 
well  motivated  Hispanic  studettts  being  detoufed  from  access  to 
postsecondary  educatibi^  such  as  poor  high  school 

counseling.  Many  students  receive  misinfofmation,  or  rib  irifbrma- 
tion  regardirig  the  requirements  _bf  CP  attendance.  Worse  yet, 
some  are  deliberately  tracked  into  the  vocational  programs  withbut 
regard  for  their  pdteritial.  

.  Digressing  a  bit,  I  remember  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  a 
high  school  student  who  was  waritirig  to  cbme_  to  Lc^bla  to  get  into 
bur  prejiied  program,  and  when  1  asked  about  the  curriculum  that 
she  had  taken,  she  told  me  that  it  was  secretarial_  arid  _an  bfflce- 
type  curriculum.  I  said  that  she  needed  science  and  algebra;  did- 
she  realize  that:  And  she-said,"Yes.  Biit  riiy  high  schbols  counselor 
told  mie  this  _is_all__that  I  can  achieve,  and  to  stay  with  this:"  In 
order  to  undo  all  of  that  in  order  for  her  to  achieve  her  gbals  is 
something  that  we  had  to  c^ 

Lack  of  financial  resources;  while  this  is  a  pr-oblerri  fbr  Hispanics 
^"^/^*^""Hi$pariics^  the  situaybri_is_  wors^^  Hispanics  who,  as  a 
group,  are  concentrated  in  lower  paying  occupations  of  who.  are  uri^ 
employed.  In  Chicago,  the  Hispariic_Alliance  foiind  that  of  the  high 
school  seniors  surveyed,  63  percent  reported  that  their  fathers  were 

occupied  as  manual  laborers.  _  '  

_  T_h§_resiilt  is  that  we  see  many  of  our  Hispanic  youth  employed 
part  or  full  time  during  high  school  yiears,  iri  brder  to  support  their 
farnilies.  The  costs  are  high.  The  possibilities  of  not  being  able  to 
achieve  a  grade  point  average  which  reflects  their  potential^  be- 
cause of  these  increased  res^^^^  or  of  taking  longer  than  4 
years  to  finish  high  school,  or  not  being  able  to  haridle  this  load 
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arid  drdppinj^  but^  are  p^  which,  at  a  given  point,  becomes 

reality  for  these  students. 

^^^gh^^TOpou^^  dropouts  resulting  from  the 

above  circumstances,  we  see  dropouts  resulting  from  a  poor  fit  be- 
tween the  student's  abilities,  expectation  those  of 
the  school  system.  Depending  on  the  school,  we  have  seen  dropout 
rates  between  20  and  90  percent.  This  is  a  scaridaldus  situation. 
_We  _alsp  know  that  many  of  our  Hispanic  students  begin  2-year 
colleges  with  the  idea  of  transferfing  to  a  4-year  iristitutidrij^  but 
this  seldom  occurs^ _T^^  of  the  Hispanic  students  found  in 
these  colleges  are  concentrated  in  the  flrstj^ear.  Some  are  there  to 
cbmplete  certi^^^^  others  aspire  to  the 
associate's  degree,  but  drop  out  before  completion. 

Again,  lack  of  firiaricial  resources  arid  supportive  services  play  a 
role  in  the  dropout  of  these  students. 

The  TRIO  programs  funded  by  the  Federal  doyej-riment  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  access  to  higher  education  forrthedliiancialiy  disad- 
vantaged student,  has  met  with  differirig  levels  bf  success  in  re^ 
cruiting_and_retaiiiin^  Hispanic  student.  Unfortunately,  His- 
panics  remain  a  minority  within  a  minority  in  these  prdgrariis  ex- 
ecuted iri  the  Midwesj,  

In  some  of  these  programs,,  such  as  tjiose  at  Northern  Illiridis 
Urijversity,  the^rimai^^  black  students  even 

though  in  its  service  area  exist  f$ispanic  students  who  would  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  program,  but  are  m 

At  both  public  and  private  universities,  we  find  Hispanic  sto- 
len tsjexperie  ncirig  firiaricial  (^^^^^  foiL  the  1981-82 
year— those  are  the  most  recent  figures  we  have — approximately 
80  percent  of  all  Hispanic^  studerits  were  receivirig  sbriie  forrii  bf  fi- 
riaricialaid^  totaling  ^ 

There  is  no  question  that  this4s  a  financially  needy  grbUp  of  stur 
dents.  By  their  senior  J^ear,  we  find  approximately  79  to  83  percent 
engaged  in  part-time  or  full-time  work.  The  changes  iri  the 
amounts  of  the  Federal  firia^  fcpgrams;  that  is,  the  cutbacks 

in  the  national  direct  student  loan  program  and  the  guaranteed 
^o^*^  P^^E^^P^  Have  caused  sbriie  cgricern.  ^ur  students 
haye_  responded  by  seeking  more  employment-^in  some  cases,  this 
causes  a  jeopardy  to  their  grades — cuttirig  back  the  riiimber  bf 
credit  hours  carried  to  the  level  of  part-time  student,  and  stopping 
out  or  dropping  out  of  school  college.  ' 

J^n  i^ariy  cblleges^^  placed  on  recruit- 

nient  on  Hispanic  students  without  regard  to  the  question  of  reteri- 
^  result,  the  cbllegiate  experieM  the  Hispanic  stuaont 
can^be  likened  to  that  of  a  revolving  door — a  simile  that  I'm  sure 
you've  heard  many  a  tiriie.  Although  supportive  seryLcesjor  these 
students  are  i?royen  to  be  an  important  factor  in  retention,  few  in- 
stitutions in  the  Midwest  provide  supportive  services  geared  for  the 

Hisjjanic  student,  

What  role  should  the  Federal  Government  play  iri  imprdvirig  the 
status  of  Hispanic  iri  secbri^dary  a^^  institutions? 
While  the  following  list  is  not  exhaustive,  I  submit  these  recom- 
meridatioris  for  ydUr  cbrisideratibri.  Of  course,  first  and.  foremost 
would  be  strong  programs  of  financial  aid  for  our  students;  but  con- 
tinuing, also  to  develop  iriceritives  for  liriiversities  tb  strerigtheri 
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guidance  and  counseling  training  prdgrams,  more  of  tM  same  t5rpe 
of  gxiidance  counseling  in  our  high  schools,  and  the  same  numbera 
of  guidance  counselors  will  be  a  detriment  to  biir  Hispanic  stu- 
dents, especiaUythp^^ 

Second^  to  provide  fundmg  to  encourage  codperatiye  Efforts  be^ 
^ween  high  scihob^^  and  between  2- 

year  and  4-year. institutions  to  aid  in  the  transition  of  the  Hisgariic 
/students,  and  other  disadvantaged  studentsi  to  higher  education. 
_  The  Ford  Foundation  has  already,  set  aside  some  funding  for 
these  types  of  prdgrams  models.  However,  the 

Federal  Government's  participation  is  needed  to  make  this  a  reali- 
ty 4n  ^more  than  just  a  hand^^^^^^^ 

_  Third  to  provide  increased  levels  of  support  for  community-based 
organizations,  to  make  dUtrea^h  to  Hispanic,  parents  of  high  school 
and  cpll^e  aid  youth.  Dr.  Hernandez  mid  §r:  Herrera  already 
mentioned  that  our  Hispanic  parents  sometimes  are  poor  sources  of 
support^  not  because  they  don't  want  their  children  to  puraue 
higher  education,  but  they  don't  have  the  financial  resources,  nor 
do  they  hay e_  that  expert 

in  the  case  of  the  non-Hispanic  student^  he  can  rely  bh  his 
friends  or  on  his  parents  to  tell  him  you  need  to  taJ-e  the  ACT^  or 
you  need  to  take  the  SAT,  or.  to  tell  him  what  cbllej[e_is_ about.  Our 
Hispanic  students  dbh't  have  that.  So  through  this  program— a  sug- 
gestion—at  least  we  can  provide  Sdme  df  the  basic  irifbrmatibn  to 
the  parents  sb  that  they  could  be  effective  resources  to  their  chil- 
dren.   

EP^^'tb  to  pr^^  g^j^^  scTiblarships  to  Hispanic  uni- 

lyersity  students  interested  in  teaching  and  cdunselirig.  We  have  so 
few  to  act  as  role  iSodels.and_  to  provide  input  into  decisions  affect- 
ing the  education  of  the  Hispanic  community. 

J^^ve,  to  prdvide  a  mbr^  of  federally 

funded  educational  programs,  to  irisure  that  the  number  df  His- 
P9^i^  stuclents  jJartic^^  these  programs  is  proportional  to 

the  number  of  Hispanics  in  that  given  service^rea. 

i^isure  that  a  brbad  crb^^^  Hispanic  educators  in 

raeaningful  numbers  are  placed  on  Federal  task  forces^  commis- 
sions, subcommittees,  et 'cetera,  dealing  with  issues  which  affect  ' 
tbe_educatibn  of  the  Hispanics,  as  well  as  non-Hispanics  in  this 
country.  _ 

Thank  ybu  for  ybur  time  and  attention^ 
[Prepared  statement  of  Angeles  Barries  fdllbws:] 

Prepakeq  Statement  op  Angeles  Eames,  Prbsident  of  the  Midwest  Latiwo  Coun- 
CJi^  oj>L  Higher  Edocation  and  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  at  Loyola  Univer- 
sity OP  Chicago  ; 

thank  you  for  the  oppbrtuhity  to  preserit_testimony^  it  is  a_pjeas^ 
are  for  itie  to  be  here.  Let^e'take  this  rribrrieht  to  express  appreciation  for  your 
efforts  thus  far  in  siippbrt  df  higher  educatibh.   -  :     -  - 

My  name  is  Angeles  Eames  and. the  perspectives  that  I  wish  to  share  today  are 
those  j-esuiting  Trom  my  presidency  of  the  Midwest^Latiho  Councjl  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. This  organization  was  formed  bh  February  23>  1980  and  exists  to  serve  as  _a 
communication  network  among  Hispanics  in  ihstitutibns  of  higher  education  and  pr- 
gaoLzations  which  serve  Hispanics  in  the  Ibllbwihg  states;  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri.  We  are 
ccin^ernel  with.the  education  of  the  tatiho  students  and  the  retehtiba  bf  the  same 
in  institutions  of  higher  education,  as  well  as  the  support  of  Latihb  faculty,  staff, 
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and  administration.  Thus  ourm«mber§hip  included  facuit^^prpfessional  staff,  aca- 

n^''^?;?!^  ^"mI^'''^  ^^^  based  ofganiza^ 

tions,  student,  and  other  individuals  concerned  with  this  issue.  _  _ 

Our  past  activities  have  included  performing  pn  evaluation  of  bilingual  education 
P^^F.^'ps,  ^  outside  consultant  contracted  by  a  state  system;  supporting  an 
inajviduaL  faculty  member  in  his  tenure  proceedinjfs;  conductiiig  researi^K  on  the 
status  of  Latinos  as  they  relate^  to  TRIO  proR:-ams  for  community  organizations, 
and  sponsoring  a  number  of  conferences  as  well  as  workshops  at  the  state  and  Mid- 
west levels;  :      ,.  oi^^  anu  i«iu 

.  Oar  priorities  for  the  cbmihg  year  include  advocating  and  supporting  chanee  in 
^""fi^i'^l.^'^.  P^^^^^^  Latinp.colle:ge_8tudents;  examining  Chieano- 

tatino  Studies  programs  in  the  Midwest  to  see  how  these. may  be  strengthened^  as- 
sessing the  status  of  affirmative  action  and  developing  strategies  to  insure  our  fair 
repcesentatlOn;  and  promoting  tenure  for  Latinojaculty  members. 

My  perepectives  will  also  be  those  o^an  Assislant  D^^  at  Loyola  Uni- 

versity of  Chicago.  In  this  role^I  serve  as  an_Hjspa  student  advisor  to  731  His- 
^^^^^^  ^  students,  enrolled  _at  the  undergraduate,  ^duate  and  prdfessidhal 

schooMevels  as  ^well  as  serving  a  number  i  hSve  had  the 

privilege  of  developing  mstrumenta^^^^  into  the  education- 

al needs  of  Hi  span  ^cs^n^the^C^^^^^  through  the  support  of  the  Ford  Fourida- 

tionc-as  a  memberjoi-the  Hispanic  Alliance. 

^  J^^fo^^^^s  ^ere  are^^  school  level  we  find'well.mbti- 

td^dblbclK^U^^  detoured  from  access  to  postsecondary  education  by 

Poor  high  scndol  co^^^^^  misinformatidri.  dr  rid  irifor- 

mation  regarding  the  requirements  for  coLlei^attendaM^  Worse  yet,  sdriie  are  de^ 
hberately^  tracked  m to  the  vocational  programs,  without  regard  for  their  pbtentiaL 

LacJ:  i^/inanciai  resource^^^  for  Hispariics  arid  ribri-His^ 

P^">cs,  the  situation  is  woree  for  Hispanics.who  aa  a  group  are  cdnceritrated  in 
lower^paymg  occupation^^^  in  Ghicagd,  the  Hispanic  AlH^ 

fi"  f  ^u  " "  r  .u-  63  percerit  reported 

that  their  fathers  were  (Kcupied_as_  man  The  result  is  that  we  see  many 

of  our  Hispanic  youth  employed  part  or  fiiil-time  daring  their  high  sehobl  vears  in 
order  help  support  their  fam_ilies._T_h_e  costs  are  high.  The  possibilities  of  not 
t>eing  able  to  achieve  a  grade  point  aver_age  which  reflects  their  pbtential-because  of 

four  years  to  flni^h  high 

scbool:  or  or  not  bein^  aMe  tO_handl_e  this  load  and  dropping  but;  are  possibilities 
w'^.^v^t  ii  KAven  point  become  re^^^^^ 

.    Higli  c/rop-oii/  ra/es.— In  additiQn_io_  dr  frorii  the  abcvve  circum- 

stances  we  see  dropouts  re_sulting_from  a  poor  fit  between  the  student's  abilities 
expectations,  and  desires  and  .those  of  the  school  system.  Deperidihg  on  the  school 
wejiave  seen  droROut  rat_es  between  2Q-90  percent.  This  is  a  scandalbuS  Situation, 
fu-  -J-  °r  "^'^r-^^-  '"^"y^^  ourHispanic  students  begirt  twb  year  cbllegeS  with 
the  Idea  of  transferring  to  four  y_ear  institations,  but  this  selddrii  bccura.  The  major- 
^y  of  Hispanic  students  found__in  .these  colleges  are  cdnceritrated  iri  the  firit  year 
borne  are  there  to  complete_ce.r_tiGcate  programs  df  one  year-br  less,  bthers  jiSpire  to 
the  Associates  degree  bul  d.rop_o.ut  before  completidri.  Again,  lack  of  financial  re- 
^r^i?^^"^^^'*^  "®  services  play,  a  role  in  the  drdp  dut  bf  these  Students. 
The  TRIO  programs  .funded  .by.  the  federal  gdverriirierit  to  provide  a  means  of 
access  to  higher  educUon  for  the^  arid/dr  finaricially  disadvantaged  stu- 

dent  have  met  with  differmg  levels  of  success  iri  recruitirig  and  retaining  the  His- 
pamc  student.  ynfortunat_ely..ffi^^^        remain  a  minbrity  within  a  minority  gi 
*  Kf  ^I-^'^^'Vh."-^  Midwest,  in  some  of  these  prbgramS,  such  as"  those 

at  Northern  Illinois  Un^^^^^  beneficiaries  are  the  Black  students 

even  though m  its  seryicejarea.exist  Hispanic  studerits  whb  would  meet  the  criteria 
of  the  program,  but  who.are.notrecruited.  yitcxi« 

r^^L^°^^^-§]^^M^""'^xPV  fi"^  Hispariic  students  experiencing 

rmancial  difficulties.  At  Loyola  for  lhe  _lS81-B^  year,  approximately  80  p^relnt  of  all 
s/nnn"nnn^Tv?^^^^     were  recewi.n^. some  ^  form  of  financial  aid.  totelling  overa- 
ll .000,000.  There  is  no  question  _th.at  iius.is  a  financially  rieedy  gr-bup  of  Students 
nm^^m^  senior  year,  we  find^ap^^  79-83  percent  engaged  in  part-time  or 

full-Ume  work  The  changes  jn  the  amounls.of  the  federal  firiaricial  aid  programs, 
re.  -the  cutbacksjn  the  NPSL  and  (L^^^  have  caused  some  concern.  Oiir 

'l«Hff"i!!.     ''^  — cutting  back  the  number  of 
t   f  ^he  level  of  part-time  student,  and  stdppirig  but  or  dropping 
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_  ^'^_"^^"y.f^'^y^6es  an^  universities  emphasis  is  placed  on  x^jruitiiient  of  Hispanic 
s tuden ts  wit hbiit  regard  to  the  question  o^reten ti on.  As  a  result  the  collegiate  expe- 
rience for  the  Hispanic  student  can  be  likened  to  that^qf  a  revolving  c^'X)r.  Although 
sUpportive  services  for  these  stiidents  has  jproyen  to  be  an  important  factor  in  reten- 
tion, few  ihstitutibris  in  the  Midwest  provide  supportive  servicers  geared  for  the' His- 
panic student. 

What  role  should  the  federal  government  play  in  improving  thestatus  of  the  His- 
panic in  secondary  and  pdstsecbhdary  ihstitutforis?  Whije  the  followirig  list  is  not 
exhaustive*  I  submit  these  recbmrhehdatioris  for  your  consideration: 

(1)  Develbj^  incentives  for  universities  to  strehglheh  guidance  and  counseling 
training  prbgi^_<hs;  more  of  the  same  type,  bfjguidahce  couTiselirig  in  our  high  schools 
and' same  humbeFS  of  guidance  cbunselbrs  will  be  a  detriment  to  our  Hispanic  stu- 
dents, egpedally  those  attending  ihhe 

(2)  Provide  furidihg^  to  encourage  cooperative  efforta  between  high  sehbols  and 
pbstsecbhdary  inslitUtibris;  and  between  two  year  ah4  fbur  year  institutions  tb  aid 
the  transition  of  the  H'«pahic  studen  t  arid  other  disadvaritged  student  bf  higher  edu- 
cation. The  Ford  Fdundutidri  has  already  set  aside  some  fiihdirig  fbr  these  types  bf 
programs  in  order  to  develop  models.  However,  the  H^eral  gbverrimerit's  participa- 
tion is  needed  to  make- this  a  reality  in  more  thaiv  jiist  a  handful  of  iristitutibHS. 

(3)  Provide  increased  levels  of  support  for  com miiriity' Based  brgariizatibhs  tb  make 
outreach  to  Hispanic  parents  of  high  school  arid  college  aged  ybiith.  Frequently,  due 
to  their  laCk  of  lormal  education  arid  iiriaricial  resources,  they  are  riot  able  tb  advise 
or  assist  their  children  ori  educatidrial  matters.  The  CBQs  cduld  play  a  rble  in  train- 
ing, parents  to  be  an  effective  resource  fdr  their  childreri  iri  ediicatidrial  riiattei^. 

(4)  Provide  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  Hispanic  uriiVersity  students  iriterested 
in  teaching  and  coanseling.  We  have  so  few  to  act  as  rdle  models  arid  to  provide 
input  into  decisiong^  affecting  the  edacation  of  the  Hispariic  cdriimuriity. 

(5)  Provide  a  raore  careful  monitofirig  systefn  of  federally  funded  educatidrial  pro- 
grams td. insure  that  the  fmmber  of  Hispanic  students  p^rticipatirig  in  the  prdgrariis 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  Hispanics  in  the  service  area  populatidri. 

_  (6)  Insure  that  a  brdad  cross-section  of  Hispanic  educators  in  meaningful  riunibers, 
are  placed  on  federal  task  forces,  commissions,  subcommittees,  etc.,  dealing  vtdth 
issues-which  affect  the  educatidri  of  Hispanics  as  Well  as  ridri-Hispariics  iri  this 

cduntry^    

Thank  ydu  for  your  time  and  attention. 

Mi*.  Simon.  Thank  you  for  ydur  testimdriy. 

Your  mention  of  the  TRIO  program,  part  of  it  dearly  is  we  ou^t 
to  direct  the  TRIO  program  to  be  specifically  conscious  of  the  His- 
panic students. 

Ms.  Eames.  That's  corrects   

Mr.  Simon.  If  I  may  ask  Dr.  Villgas,  if  ydu  were  able  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  t^.get  three  filings  that  would  be  of  help,  or 
make  it  two  or  four,  very  spec iflcan3^  w^  you  recommend? 

Mr.  VittGAS.  Well;  basically;  from  the  presentations  have  heard 
all  morning,  we  need^  the  jirecbllege 

level,  based  on  the  fact  that,  for  example,  in  our  institution;  we 
deal  with  adults.  Even  though  I  Mdrpsed  that  issue,^^t 
have  been  out  of  school  for  the  past  i(5  or  15  years  are  willing  to  ' 
continue  arid  pursue  an  education,  but  they  lack  those  skills.  That 
is  our  situation,  basically,  but  gross  nationwide,  as  far  as  getting 
more  Hispanic  youth  into  the  mainstream  of  higher  education;  we 
basically  need  to  reihforcei  by  all  means,  sdrae  programs  that  rein- 
force those  academic  skillsJui  the  educational  system  that  is  preva- 
lertt  iKcitjes  like:  Ghicagd,  This  neel^^^  • :  - : .;  ;  ;  ; 

Mr:  Simon:  We  thank  the  three  of  you  very;  very  much. 

Mr.  AstypiLLO^  Excuse  me  just  a  second. 

Mr.  Simon.  Yes? 

Astubiixd^  I  would  like  to  add  spmething^else  _ab^^^  pro- 
gram. We  students  have  already  passed  through  several  problems 
trying  to  join  a  higher  education,  like  college,  and  have— somebody 
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else  mehtibried,  it.  li*  we  could  have  a  program  where  we  could  get 
traming  and  go  out  of  the  cdUege,  like  high  schools  and  institutions 
where  we  can  find  Hi^anic  people  who  are  going  to  be  the  future 
students  of  universities  ^b^^^  institutions;  I  would  say  that  would 
be  great— a  big  opportunity  to  help  aur  own  people  get  the  training 
in  our  cdllege,_like  we  can  become  advisors,  or  counselors,  and  help 
bur  own  people:  .  . 

Mr.  Simon.  I  thank  you  for  that  contribution,  and -we  thafik  the 
three  of  vou.  -         ■ :  : 

Let  me  just  reiterate  what  I've  said  earlier.  We  are  in  tH^iproc- 
ess  of  redrafting  the  Higher  Ed  Act,  and  any  specific  sug- 

gestions, as  you  reflect  on  this,  that  you  want  to  send  to  us,  we 
would  Welcome  it. 

Thank  you  very  very  much. 

Next,  we  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Ray  Ron^er^  and  Mr.  Roberto 
Rivera:- Mr.  Romero  is  assistant  counsel  for  the  Mexican-American 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  and  Mr.  Rivera  is  a  researcher 
with  Aspira. 

Mr.  Romero? 


STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  G.  ROMERO,  ASSOCIATE  COUNSEL, 
MEXICAN  AMERICAN  LEGAL  DEFENSE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 
Nlr.  Romero.  Good  morning. 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to Jhank  Congressman  Simon,  for  having 
us  here  presenting  testimony  today. 

Our  testimoMJlgping  to  be  directed  to  the  inequities  in  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs,  and  the  resulting  barriers  to  Hispanic 
participation  in  higher  education. 

The  source  for  fijiancial  assistance  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  the 
lyiHois  State  scholarship  commission's  monetary  program.  Data 
from  the  commission  shows  tha^  of  1981,  there  were 

28,586  Hispanic  students  enrolled  in  undergraduate,  higher  educa- 
tion, degree  granting  ins^  only  4.4  percent 
of  the  total  student  enrollment  in  higher  education  in  Hliiioik  Of- 
that  28,000,  a  total  of  10,626  Hispanics,  37  percent  of  that  total  ap- 
plied  for  monetary  work  grants  in  1981^82. 

Now,  a  total  of  8,197,  or  26  percent  of  those  enrolled,  actually  re- 
ceived grants— excuse  me—there  were  award  grants,  arid  6,348^  of 
them  actually  received  the  grants.  That  is,  they  enrolled  in  the 
schools. 

The  gist  of  my  testimony  ^  to  try  to  offer  some  explanations  as 
to  why  that  is  happening,  why  it's  such  a  low  rate  for  Hispanic  stu- 
dents^ 

First,  Hispanics,  by  and  large,  do  riot  have  the  benefit  of  parents 
or  relatives  who  have  already  attended  coHege.  Of  the  Chicago  met- 
ropohtan  area,- only  8  percent  of  the  Ifispanic  population  has  at- 
tended  cbllege  for  1  to  3  years.  That  compares  to  15  percent  arid  17 
percent  for  whites  arid  blacks,  respectively.  So  we  don't  have  those 
resources  to  draw  upon,  that  kind  of  informal  processirig  through 
relatives,  brothers,  frierids,  cousins^  aunts,  uncles,  and  parents.  We 
don't  have  individuals  who  are  close  to  us  who  cari  assist  iri  filling 
out  the  complex  techriical  application  forms. 
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In  Addition,  the  early  application  deadlines  feguire  families  to. 
have  income  tax  information  at  the  time  they  are  filing  their  fi- 
nancial aid  applications.  Now,  Hispanic  families,  who  are  unaware 
of  the  relationship  between  income  tax  information  and  financial 
aid,  are  going  to  lose  out,  either  by  virtue  of  having  incdinplete  apn 
plications,  or  for  filing  their  applications  too  late. 

Finally,  our  experience  arid  observations  show  that  Hispanic 
high  schools  students — and  this  has  been  reiterated  by  just  about 
ever5'  person  giving  testimony  today — receive  little  or  no  Counsel- 
ing in  the  financial  aid  process;  and  to  the  extent  that  Hispanic 
students  do  receive  college  counseling,  the  vast  bulk  of  it  directs 
them  to  2-year  institutions  or  community  colleges  rather  than  4- 
year  institutions.  -  p  - 

In  Illinois,  over  twb-thlrds  of  Hispanics  in  higher  edtrc^tipn  are 
enrolled  in  community  colleges;-  that  is  ari  outstanding  perceiit. 

For  those  few  Hispanic  students  Nvho  have  already  been  ideriti- 
fied  by  their  high  school  counselors  as  4-year  college  material^  the 
financial  aid  process  is  made  readily  accessible.  0n  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  of  those  Hispanic  high  students  who  are  not  members 
of  their' high  school's  college  club,  or  who  were  not  perceived  by 
their  high  school  counselor  as  4^y^ar  college  material:  those  stu- 
dents are  going  to  be  ignored  for  purposes  of  providing  accurate  in- 
formation, financial  aid  process,  arid  so  on. 

It's  not  surprising  that  by  the  time  these  students  become  aware 
of  the  availability  assistance,  it  is  too  late  for  aid;  it  is  too  late  to 
apply  to  a  4-year  school;  and  the  only  viable  options  that  are  left  to 
Hispanic  students  are  either  attending  the  community  college,  or  a 
vocational  school  at  their  own  expense.  Of  course,  the  final  alterna- 
tive is  not  to  attend  school  at  all. 

And  not  only  is  access  by  Hispanics  to  financial  assistance  diffi- 
cult, for  those  Hispanic  studente  who  do  manage  to  enter  higher 
education  institutions,  their  share  is  disproportionately  smaller 
than  for  other  income  groups.  _  _  _ 

By  way  of  explanation,  for  Illinois  in  1981-82,  blacks  comprised 
14  percent  of  the  higher  education  enrollment,  and  received  27  per- 
cent of  the  money  distributed.  Hispanics  account  for  4  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment,  and  yet  received  only  7  percent  of  the  State 
aid  distributed. 

«But  we're  not  challenging  the  need  that  blacks  have  for  signifi- 
cant financial  assistance;  what  we  are  doing  is  pcfinting  out  the  dis- 
parity in  resources  which  Hispanics  hav^  available,  arid  the  si^ifi- 
cant  financial  aid  needs  that  continue  to  exist  among  Hispanics. 
-  Ironically,  Illinois  recently  faced  efforts  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
State  schblr.rship  funding  available,  from  a  100  percent  need  basis 
to  a  50-pej-cent  need,  and  a  50-percent  academic  excellence  or 
achieyerrieht  basis.  I ri  other  ^  only  one-half  of  the  statewide 

appropriation  taj:he  scholarship  fund  would  be  available  to  finan- 
cially needy  students. 

Maldef  testified  before  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  iri  opposi- 
tion to  t h e  pr opbsali _ahd_  pointed  out  t h e  obstacles  such  a  ch ange 
would  present  to  Hispanic  access  to  higher  education.  Our  testimo* 
ny  cpricluded  that  the  inescapable  res^u  of  the  riew  proposal  would 
be  that  some  students  who  can  already  afford  a  higher  education 
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will  recMve  fina^^  assistance,  while  the  large  number  of  Stu- 
dents who  do  need  financial  assistance  would  riot  get  any. 
^  Fdfturiately,  the  proposal  died  in  the  general  assembly,  but  the 
danger  of  such  propositions  exist,  not  bnlyl.at  the  State  or  local 
level,  but  alsp  at  th^  Federal  level.  We  trust  that  this  committee, 
this  subcommittee,  will  take  into  account  bur  testirribriy  todays  and 
consider  rejecting  any  such  proposal. 

^  Now,  specifically,  let  me  make  some  recbriimendations  which  we 
believe  cari  begin  to  address  {he  concerns  and  problems  that  I've 
raised  today;  and  increase  the  opportunity  for  low-income  His- 
panics  tb  receive  a  higher  education. 

_  No.  1— Fm  sure  you've  heard  this  many  times— increase  in  the 
tunding  pfjprpgrams.  Second,  that  the  Pell  Grant-formulas  recog- 
nize Hispanics  attejid  l&w-cost  community  colUeges  and  may  live  at 
home;  yet  they  are  still  .unable  to  contribute  family  resources  tb 
their  education.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that  they're  living  at 
home^  the_  fact  that  they're  not  attending  a  4-yeaf  instituybri 
should  not  he  held  against  therii.  Some  recxjgnitioh  ou^t  to  be 
madejn  the  formula,  so  these  students  are  not  penalized  for  livirig 
at  home  and  attending  low-cost  community  schools. 

Three:_  Greater  proportions  of  Federal  financial  assistance  re^ 
sources  Jje  shifted  towards  those  Jrbgrariis  that  are  directed  to- 
wards the_  needier  students,  in  particulai^the  Pell  grants,  sUpple^ 
'  mental  education -opportunity  lrarits,_  SEOG,  and  college  work/ 
study,  and__away  from  those  programs  in  which  students  db  not 
have  to  demonstrate  need.  That  addresses,  the  academic  excellence 
kind  bf^prbposals  that  I  referred  to  a  minute  ago.  \ 

FourthxTrovide  money  to  cbmriiUriity:  based  orgahizatioiis  of  uni- 
yersities  te  assist  H  students  and  their  families  tb  fill  out 

and  complete  application  forms,  arid  provide  them  financial  assist- 
ance counseling;  this  is  what  you  had  asked  with  respect  tb  the 
first  panel.  You  asked  what  cari  specifically  be  done  to  increase  the 
access  of  counselors,  of  good  counseling  to  Hispanic  high  schbbls 
students,  it  seeras^to  me  that  that  wbuld  be  a  very  appropriate  way 
of  addre^ing  the  that  is,  channeling,  money  to  those 

groups  ^vhich  either  have  some  expertise  or  experience  in  counsel- 
Vi^g?  T^igner  education,  and  the  financial  assistance  process;  arid 
allow  them  ±0  help  uke  the  networks,  thatjhey've  already  devel- 
oped tbiristill  that  kind  of  learning  among  Hispanic  high  schbbl 
students. 

Fifth:  Streamline  and  simplify  the  application  process  for  firiari- 
cial  assistance.  Currently,,  it's  just  far  _tbb  technical  and  far  too 
coniplex  fpr__fam_ilies,  as  Tve  described  earlier,  who  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  other  relatives  goirig  thrbUgh  it  before  them.  It's  just 
much  too  difficult.   ' 

Sixth:  This  is,  I  think,  very  i;npbitMt;  collect  data  on  ethnicity, 
income,  and  related  .characteristics  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
programs.  In  order  to  measure  whether  br  not  the  programs  are 
reaching  the;  people  that  we're  hoping  it  reaches,  and  the-pebple 
that  It  s  designed  to  serve,  I  think  it's  imjpbrtarit  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  steps  tb  docujrnent  and  account  for  and,  in  effect, 
momtor  the  money  that  is  distributed,  arid  make  sure  that  it  is 
reaching  those  pebplie  for  whbm  it  is  designed. 
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_  LbeliiyP  that  the  im^  tHese  recbmmehd 

help  increase  the  number  of  qualified  needy  Hispanic  students  in 
pur_ Nation's  higher  Mucation  system  thereby  taj^^         vast  reserr 
voir  of  talents  and  skills  ,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  fiispanic 
community,  but  forjbciety  at  large. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statbmi9rit  of  Rayrtiorid  Romero  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Raymond  G.  Romero,  Associate  Counsel,  Mexican 
American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 

My  riame  is  Raymond  G.  Rom ero.  I  tui  the  Associate  Ck)unsei  for  the  Midyest  Re- 
eif^n^  Office  of  MALDEF  (Mexican  American  I^gal  D^^  Fund) 
located  in  Chicago.  MALDEF  is  a  nation al  organization  dedicated^^ to^  ensuri n'g  the 
civil  Fights  of  Americans  of  Hispanic  descent^  With  oflfices  throughout  the  countiy, 
MALDEF  has,  Tor  over  a  decade,  ^devoi^  itself^ to  guaranteeing  constitutional  and 
civil  rights  in  the  areas  of  educatiorv,  employment,  voting  rights,  and  immigration^ 
among  others.  We  appr^iate  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testi^  before  the  sub- 
cbnimittee  regarding  Hispanic  partibipatioh  in  higher  education.  Our  testimony  is 
directed  to  inequities  in  financial  assistance  programs  and  the  resultaiit  barriers  to 
Hispanic  participation  in  higher  education.   -     -  -   

When  we  look  at  data  which  shows  the  level  of  ecbhbriiic  participatidh  of  Hls- 
pariics  in  the  United  States  and  compare  it  to  educational  attainment  levels  for  His- 
panics  the  eoriciusion  is  inescapable  that  both  of  these  areas  are  ihteiTelated,  On  a 
national  level,  the  median  income,  of  Hispanics  is  33  percent,  lower  than  that  of 
whites:  In  Chicago  alone  the  1980  -Census  Reports  sKotv  that  for  Hispanics  -  the 
median  income  was  $15,630  or  seventy  percent  of  the  white  median.  Since  the  1970 
census,  the  median  income  of  Hispanics  has  dropped  by  six  percent:  The  198Q  censxi:: 
also  shows. Jthat  24_percent  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  Chicago  lives  below  the 
poverty  JeveL  as  op  posed  .toll  percentotthe  white  jjopulation.  Finally^  the  census 
shojvs.  that /or  Jl3Hl*_Hiapanic_  unemployment  averaged  12  percent  while  white  un- 
empl oy me nt  ave^raged  7_ percent..  ■  .   ^  

Wi th  today *s  r isi ng  j:oats_Q f  higher  education^  th e  opportunity lo  acquire  _a_higher 
education  utilizing  family  r_esourcec  exclusively  is  on_ly_  withiii_the^.r_each  of  a_  small 
PTPPOrtipn  of  the  pppulatipn.  Financial  assistance  considerations  becp_^ 
essential  for  the  success,  pf  any  plan  deigned  to  increase  the  accessibility  to  higher 
education  for  pur  nation's  student  age  pppu j a tipn  of  which  Hispanics  cpmpr ise  b  ' 
Isirge  proportion .  Our  concern  is  to^  i nsure  that  fi nancia j  assistance  is  reaching  the 
Hispani c  commu n ity suitably.  This_  tes timon y  wilj  focus  on  Hispanic  accessibility 
to  state  aid  with  some  recommendations  to  imprdve  Hispanic  access  to  financial  as- 
sistance generally.  1  _  _ 

-  The  source^  for  fiharicial  assistance  in  the-State  of  Illinois  is  the  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Gbnrvmissiori  MbhetaFy-Proeram.  Data  frbrh  the  Cbrhmissibh  shows  that 
in  the  fall  of  1981  there  were  28,586  Hispanic  students  enrolled  in  uhdergraduate 
higher  education  ^egree-^aiitirig  institutibris.  This  cbrhprised  4.4  ^jerceht  df-the 
total  student  enrbllmerit  in  lUioms,  A  total  of  10,626  Hispanics,  or  37  percent  of  all 
Hispanics  applied  for  the  1981-82  Monetary  Award  Program  and  a  to&l  of  8,197  or 
26.  percent  of  the  Hispanics  enrolled  in  Higher  Education  received  awards.  Only 
6,348  of  these  actually  enrolled. 

.  By  way  of  comparison,  58  percent  of  the  blacks  enrolled  in  higher  education  in 
Illinois  ap^iad  for  statejud  arid  22  percent  of  the  white  students  applied  for  finan- 
cia;L  assistance.  _The  point  tabe_made  . is jthaLoL the  two  most  economically  disadvan- 
tage groups,  blacks  and  Hispanics,  Hispanics  apply  in  a  far  lower  proportion  than 

blacks^__    _f       

_  _  Th e re.  m ay  be  several  reason s  why_  'Hi s pan ic .  students  do_  not  apply .  fox JinanciaJ  * 
aid  to  the _  same  degree  as _  their  low  income  counterparts..  First,.  Hispanics,  by  _ and 
^arge,  dp  not  have  the  benefit  of  parents  or  relatives  who  haye  a.tton.ded  college 
5n ly  8 __percen t  of  the  Hispanic  popul a tion  in  the  Chicago  Me trpppli tan  are_a_  have 
attended  coll ege  for  on e  to  three,  years,  compared  to  15  percent  and  17  percent  jbr 
A^hites  and  blacks  respectively.  Moreover,' nearly  50  percent  of  aH  Mexican  Ameri- 
:ans  over  25  years  bf  age  have  nbt  completed  high^hool.  This  means  that  Hispanic 
stuclehts  db  not  have  parents  capable  of  assisting  them  to  fill  out  the  cbmplex,  tech- 
nical applicatibn  forrhs.    -  .     _.  . 

In  addition,  the  early  financial  aid  deadlines  require  applicaht^iahiilies  to  have 
:heir  income. tax  papers  completed  at  the  earliest  pd^ible  date.  Hispanic  families 
vhd  are  unaware  bf  the  relationship  between  financial  aid  applications  and  early 
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pieto^^*  tax  niing  will  lose  oat  on  the  application  for  being  Hied  too  late  or  incom- 

Finally  our^xperieru'e  arid  observations  ^how  that  Hispanic  hijh  school  students 
recejve  lutle  counaehng  tn  the  nnancial  aid  process  anB,  to  the^xtent  Hispanic  stu- 
dents repye  coJiege  caunseling,  the  vast  bulk  of  itdirecte  tfeemlo  two  year  comimi- 
nity  colleges,  rather  than. four  year  institutibris.  In  IllinoiiTover  two-thirds  of  the 
MispaniQs^  in  higher  educat^^^  enrolled  in  community  colleges.  In  California, 
lilmpst  yo  percent  _of  tJje_Hispartic  students  are  enrolled  ih  community  colleges 
Based  on  our  own  5bs^ryBt  and  experiences  we  find  tfiat  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the^failuj-e.  to  apply  tor  financial  aid  and  the  decision  to  attend  a 
community  college.  F_or  those  few  Hispanic  student  that  have  b^en  identiHed  by 
hif^h  school  counselors  as^fo  year  coJlege  material,  the  fHiancial  aid  process  is 
f"^"  accessible.  Qa.tiie  . other  hand,  the  maiority  ^  Hispanic  high -school 
^tudente  who  are  noLm^^  ^^ollege  club'^^^br  who  are  not  perceived  by 

their  high  schpolcoun_selPiLas^^  college  material  are  ignored  fofpurposes  of 

providing  them  with  mformMionj?^  the  financial  aid  application  proc^.  It  is  there- 
tore  not  surprising  that  by  the  tLine.these  students  become  aware  of  the  availability 
of  nnancial  assistance  it  is  too-late  to  apply  for  aid;  it  is  too  late  to  apply  to  a  four 
year  school,  and  the  only  option.reraaining  is  to  attend  a  cdmniuriity  collie  or  voca- 
"o^a^school  at  theirpwn  expcQBe,  or  of  conree,  to  hot  attend  college  at  all 
r  JlwV^tlf  tW^^^^^  our  assertions,  the  subcommittee  should 

school  students  in  Chicago  ranges 
trom  .^0  to  70  j^-^  the  vsist  majority  of 

^hfJ^-n  ^t"^^"^- s»n9\there  IS  a.better  than  even  chance/that  any  Hispanic  stu- 
^"^^^l^^"o;_rinish  high  school.  From  the.  of  the  Hispanic  hieh  ichool 

the  diniculties  of  dealinr  with  ^  hostile. and  dSngerous  school  envfronmlnt  make. 
.   simolesurv.val  the  toppriorityT  insteadofjoi 

_Not  only  access  by  Hispanics_to_anandal  assist  diflficult,  but  for  the  group 
oJ  Hispanics  that  manage  to  enter  hi^her.education  institbtibhs,  their  share  is  di£ 
proportionately  smaller  than  o^^^  groups.  Research  done  in  both  Csili. 

tornia  and  Illinois  demonstrate  tha  rec'eive  an  equitable  ihare  of 

rinancial  aid  resources.  In  California,  black  students  enf oiled  in  the  junior  colleee 
.^""/Ti^^  22  percent  of  all  financi^^^^^  they  constitute  juit  9 

percent^of  the  junior  coJIege  enrolM^^^  yHispahics,  who  account  for 

'  n^ricialliiT''^^"  ^^^^^^  college  population,  r^eive  only  14  percent  of  the 

-  ^^T^®,]S"^"°^^*]^J^-"?^pited  are  similar.  Blacks  com- 

pr^se  l4^perc^nt  of  ^he  higher  educatio  r^eive  27  percent  of  the 

rnoney  distributed.  Hispamcs  account:  for  J^  p^^^  enrdHmeht  yet  re- 

^^^"^y^^'^^^^  ol^j^  M  distributed.__w/_are  not  challenging  the  ne^ 
that^blacks  have  to  receive  significant  nnancial  assis^^  we  wilh  4b  pdiht 

oat  fnedisj^-irity  in  resources  which  Hispani  the  significant  firiahdal 

aid  need  whicn  continues  to  exist  amonjr  Hispanics.  -  _  __ 

As  we  pointed  out  previously,  in  Illinois  and  nat^hSlJy,  Hispanic  income  levefe 
are  below  those  of^the  rest  of  the  population,  the  resources  of  the.Hispanic  i^mily; 
are  more  directed^tdwards  subsistence  needs,  thus  making  less  monev  available  for 
hJgher^ducation.  In  Ulinois,  the  Illiribis  St^te  Schojarship  progiram  pFovides^orae  of 
the  difference  ^l^tweeri  family  resources  and  the  cost  of  higher  education  thus 
making  it  possible  for  some  Hispanic  students  to  attend  j>ost-secondary  Insttotioni 
Iromcall;^,  Jlhnois_recentIy  faced  efforts  tb  reduce  the  ^nount  of  st^  scholaS 
available  on  a  need  l,asis  to  a  50  percent  heed  and  50  percent  academic  achievemeiS 
fimrf  wnni^  ^^^^-f^^v^^^^^ ^ of  the  Statewide  appropriation  to  the  scholarehip 
fund  would  be  availabl^^  needy  students.  MALDEF  testified  before  the 

i  i^T  u  """'^  ^^^^^^  prbpbsal  ^irid  pointed  out  the  obstacles  * 

I'l^^,''^^^^^^  to  higher  education.  Our  testimony 

concludiid  that  -In  e^^ct,  under  Ihe.suggested  changes  to  the  Act,- ninety  two  pef- 
cent  or  the  eligible  Hispani^^  have  competed  fbr  50  percent  of  Ue 

available^monies  thus  reducing  th^ir  chances.of  ^cqaifing  financial  aid  by  one  half 
depending  on  the^jndividu^  minority  enrbllmeht  demographic 

profile  and  nnancial  status.  ._ ,  ^  The  inescamble:  result  ja£  the  new  prbpbsal  wiH  lie 
thzit  some  students  who  can  already  afTord  a  higher^edu^^  feceiV^  financial 

assistance  while  a  large  number  of  students  who  need  financial  assistance  wbuld  hbt 
Ket  any.  ^ 

Fortunately,  the  proposal  died  in  the  General  Assembly.  ButJthe  daneef  of  such 
pm^iositions^exist  nbt  bnly  at  the  suite  or  local  level  but  also  at  the  federit  level.  We 
such  proposal  ^^^mmittee  will  take  into  account  our  testimony  today  and  reject  any 
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Finally,  we  are  very  conceraed  about  the  significant  shift  in  the  last  s]x  yeare 
iway  rrom  grants  and  towards  loans  as  the  dominant  source  of  financial  assistance. 
Studies  have  shown  that  students  from  low  income  backgrounds  express  a  strong 
reluctance  to  bbrrbv*  money  for  C'Hucatibri.  Any  trtjjid  away  frbm  grante  will  reduce 
:he  resources  utilize  by  Hispanic  students  to  enter  br<remain  in  a  post-secbndar^ 
hstitutibn.  / 

We  Sv^ish  to  make  several  recbmiriehdations  which  we  believe  cari  begwi  to  address 
>bme  of  these  problems  and  increase  the  opportunity  fb^  Ibw-incbme  Hispahics  tb 
•eceive  a  higher  education.  .  v  / 

We  recbrrimend^     .  -       _____  / 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  funding  bf  Pell  Grants;--  /    ^  . 

(2)  That  Pell  Grant  formulas  recbghize  that  Hispanics  attend  low-cost  community 
:bl leges  arid  may  live  at  hbriie  yet  are  still  unable  tb  cbri tribute  resources  tb  their 
?ducatibri;  /    ,  _  _.  _ 

(3)  Greater  prbpbrtibris  bf  federal  firiaricial  assistarice  resburces^  shifted  ibwards 
hose  prbgrams  that  are  directed  towards  neediest /students,  in  particular  Pell 
Grants,  Supplemerital  Educational  Opportunity  Grafts  arid  .College  Wbrk  Study, 
ind  away  from  those  programs  in  which  students  do  libt  have  to  dembristrate  need; 

(4)  _Providirig  money  to  commtiriify  based  organizations  tb  assist  Hispanic  students 
md  their  families  to  fill  oat  and  complete  application  forms  arid  provide  firiaricial 
issistance  counseling;   _  / 

tfy\  Streamline  and  simplify  thsL application  process  for  finaricial  assistarice; 

i(>)_ColLect_data  Qn_ ethnicity,  income  and  related /characteristics  of  federal  finan- 

ialjisaistance  recipients.-  ^   /   _   

__The_im piemen tation_or  these  Vecoinmendat ions  will  help_  increase  the Jnumher  .of 
luaiiOedt  needy  Hispanic  students  in  our  nationVfaigher  education  syatejns  thereby 
ap_pin_g_a  vast  reservoir  of  talents  and  skills  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity _ond  society  at  large.  / 

Thank  you.  / 

Mr:  Simon.  W^e  thank  you  for  your  very  specific  suggestions. 
Now  we're  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Rivera  testify. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERTO  RIVERA/ ASPIRA,  WC,  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Rivera.  Thank  ^bu^  Mr-  Simons!     _  

My  name  is  Roberto  Rivera>  i  work  with  Aspira  ixic:  of  Illinois,  a 
drriniuriity-bas<^^^^  responjible  for  placing 

leariy  a  thousmd  students  into  colleges  and  universities  during 
he  1982-83  academic  year.  /        _     '  _  _ 

According  to  |igures  compiled  on  the  race  or  national  origin  of 
legree  students  enrolled  in  Illinois^colleges'and  universities  before 
982,  Latinos  accounted  for  4.4,  sfudent^  in  Illinois  col- 

eges  and  universities.  TRIO  special  ^eryices  program  data  for  the 
>tate  of,  iniiipis^  that  6(Jt-liatihdaf  were  served  by  those 

urograms  throughout  the  State.  /  •  ,  —  "  - 

Qf  Particular  interest^  is  the  fact _that^f  _thpse_ 661_  tatinos  are 
ndicative  of  10.58  percent  of  the  total  popula^n  served  by  special 
ervices  iri  Illinois,  this  figure  only  represents  2.17  percierit  of  the 
otal  Latino  enrollment  for  the  state.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Latino 
inder  access  to  special  services  may  IrKpart^ie  the^ results  of  distri- 
uybn  of  program  allocaUons  and  prioriti^  withiiv  the  State.  For 
xaihple,^  2&92  percent  of  the  students  served- by- these  programs 
Ti  within  the  city  of  Chicago,  as,  PP|X)sed_ to  _71^8_perc^^ 
ents  outside  of  Chicago  where  the  underenrollment  or  Latinos  is 
[lore  expeh§ive. 

The 'following  is  a  breakdown'  of  race  or  national  "origin  of  stu- 
eiit  enrollment  in  special  services  program  in  the  State  of  Illiridis* 
979-80:  black,  3,187,  or  50.94  percent^  whites,  2,005,  32.12  percent; 
Higpanics^  661,  ip.58  percent^  Asian  Americans,  368,  5.89  percent;, 
hds^^tive  American,  29  or  .46  percent. 
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'  .  Another  aspect  of  Latino  under  access  to  special  services  is  the 
fact  that  staffing  patterns,  in  these  programs  reflect  a  general  lack 
pf  sensitiyity  .towards  the  Hispanic  community  by  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  arid  special  services  programs  in  particular: 

According  to  the  Midwest  Directory  of  Hispanics  iri  Higher  Edu- 
cation— Illinois,  we  find  the  glafirig  fact_that  fewer  than  five  ta- 

.  tiribs  are_  employed  by  special  services  programs  throughout  the 
State.  While  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the_ relative  impact  or  effective- 
ness of  special,  services  relation  to  the  retention  of 
thg  Latino  student,  it  can  be^^aid  that,  given  Jhe  revolving  door 
that  mariy  Hispanics  face  in  Illinois. .c^^  and  universities,  the 
impact  ^is  minimal.  For  example,  Northefri  Illiribis_  University's 
office  of  special  projects  is_  resjjbrisible  for  graduating  over  i  500 
studerits  during  its  13-year  tenure:  Of  the  1,500  studerits,  fe'wer 
than  50  were^  Latino. 

This  figure  becomes  even  more  distressing  when  orie  cdrisiders 
the  fact  that  Northern  Illiridis  Uriiversity's  special  services  pro- 
gram is  the  largest  j^ro^ 

_  According  to  a  recent  study  by  the  Ceriter  for  Latino  and  Latin 
American  Affairs  at_Northern  Illinois  University,  only  i  Latino  of 
10,  recruited  and  served  by  the  office  of  special  proiects_at  I5orth- 
ern,  will  graduate.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Northern's  special 
services  pro-am  accounted  for  74  percent  of  the  acadeinically  dis- 
missed students  for  the  entire ^tate  of  Illinois  special  services  pop- 
ulation, for  the  1979-80  program  year: 

_  In  coi:»parison.  Northeastern  yiinbi_s_  University's  Projecto  Pa- 
Lante,_a  university  funded  program  as  opposed  to  TRIO  furided 
program;  thus,  not  included  iri  any  of  the  TRIp_  data  program  in- 
fdrrriatibri,  fbcuses  _bn^  recruitment  and  retention  ofLatino  stu- 
dents frpm  Chicago  inner-city  schools.  Sirice  its  original  incepLion, 
Project  PaLarite  has  been xespbnsible  for  increasing  the  Latino  stu- 
dent enrollment  nearly  tenfold  in  10  years. 

Vm  not  going  to  read  Vear  by^^^ear^  but  let's  simply  say  this  in 
1970  when  the  program  began,  there  were  97  Hispanic  studerits  at 
the  university;  and  iri  1981,  there  were  951.  _ 

The  follpwi  table  illustrates  how  Northeastern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity has  evolved  as  the  leading  university  withiri  lllinbis,  with  the 
largest  percentage  bf  enrolled  Hispanics;  thrtt  is  to  say,  within  the 
4-year  systems.  Although  Projecto  PaLarite  was  instituted  as  a  re- 
cruitmerit  prbgriari},  it  became  obvious  that  mere  recruitment 
wojald  not  alter  the  overwhelming  educatiori  or  support  system 
deficits  predomiriarit  in  the  Latino,  inner-city  community.  These 
deficits^  bftentime,  have  unfortunately  been  converted  into  victim 
blaming  practices  and  ratibriales  by  special_  services  progiam  and 
higher  educat ion  institutions  throughout  the  State  in  regards  to 
cultural  and  iinguistic  minority  groups. 

Project  PaLarite  ha^^  obstacles;  lan- 

guage barriers,  cultural-instititutional  shock,  lower  sbcibecbngmic 
status,  iriadequate  edUcatibrial  preparation  as  a  result  of  their  re- 
tention rate;  that  is'p  say,  54  percent  of  all  student  that  they  re^ 
cruit  graduate,  an  qv^rall  gra^^^^ 

Simply,  I  would  like  to  recommend  two  thin^  concerning  special 
services,  if  J  may:  One,  that  there  be  gUaranteesjand  mandates  by 
the  Federal  Gbvernment  that  special  services  program,  particularly 
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in  illinois— however,  1  have  not  researched  it  outside  of  lilinbis— be 
responsible  to  better  serve  Hispanic  students.  This  is  reflective  of 
the  fact  that  so  few  staff  members  are  Hispanic,  arid  so  little  iri  the 
fQrni_bf  hurnan  relations,  understanding,  and  miUticultural  coun- 
seling^ Orientation  alone  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  Hispariic  stu- 
dent. Qbviouslyj,  the_ Hispanic  student  senses  this,  knows  this,  and, 
therefore,  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  services  offered. 

Arid,  second^  that  increased  efforts  be  insured  that  Hispanic 
staff  be  local^ed  as  to  facilitate  the  process  of  better  servicirig  the 
Hispariic  studerit  arid,  may  I  add,  human  relations  development. 

Thank  you.  __  _   

[Prepared  stateriierit  of  Roberto  Rivera  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Roberto  Rivera,  Aspira,  Inc.  of  Ilunois 

My  name  is _Rpberto_  Rivera^ JLwtyrk  Aspira.  Inc.  of  Illinois— a  cominuhity 
based  educatiQn.al  instLtution  .responsible  for  placing  nearly  one-thousand  students 
into  col_leg_es  and  unLversLties  during  the  1982-1983  academic  year. 

According  to.fi^res  compiJed  on  the  race  or  nations^  origin  of  degree  students 
enrolled  in  Illinois_colleges  and  universities  Xor  Fall  1981,  Latinos  accounted  for  4.4 
rH?rcent  or  30,4 08_  students _iD  Illinois  colleges  and  aniveisitias:  TRIO-Special  Serv- 
ices _PrQgram_data  fon  the  Jtate.of  JO  linois.  indicate  that  661  Latinos  were  served  by 
those  programs  Ihroughoat  the  state.  Qf  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  although 
66  L  Latinos  is  Jndicati ye  of  10 .5_8_. percent  of  the  total  papalation  served  by  Special 
Seryice5_in_IJlinois,  this  figure  represent  only  2.17  percent  of  the  tot^  Latina  enroll- 
ment for.  the  state.  It  ia  worth  noting  that  Latino  ander-access  to  Special  Services 
may,^  in_part*Jbe  the  result  of  the  distribution  of  program  aUocatidhs  and  priorities 
wit hiu  the  state.  For  example,  28.92  percent  of  the  students  served  by  these  pro- 
grams, are  within  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  opposed  to  71.08  percent  of  students  biitside 
Chicago  were  the  under-enroliment  of  Latinos  is  more  extensive: 
_  _The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  race  or  national  origin  of  student  ehrbllmeht  in 
Special  Services  in  the  state  of  Illinois  in  1979-1980: 


Number  of 

 enrollment  - 

Percent 

BlacK  

50.94 
32,12 
10.58 
5,89 
.46 

While  

Hispanics...,  

Asiari-Americari  , 

Native-Americah 

Another  aspect  of  Latino  uhder-access  to  Special  Services  in  the  the  fact  that 
staffing  patterns  in  these  programs  reflect  the  general  lack  of  sensitivity  toward  the 
Hispanic  community  by  higher  educational  institutions  and  Special  Services  pro- 
grams in  particular.  According  to  the  Midwest  Directory  of  Jlispanics  in  Higher 
Ediicatibh-Illihbis,  we  find  the  glaring  fact  ihat  fewer  than  five  (5)  Latinos  are  em- 
ployed by  Special  Services  prbgtam^^ 

While  it  is  difiiciilttb  access  the  relative  impact  or  efiectivehess  of  Special  Serv- 
ices programs  in  relation  to  the  retention  of  the  Latino  student,  it  can  be  said  that 
given  the  •'revolving  door"  that  many  Latinos  face  in  JUihbis  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  impact  is  minimal.  For  example.  No rtheriv Illinois  University's  Office  of 
Special  Projects  is  responsible  for  graduating  over  1,500  student^  during  its  13  year 
tenure.  Of  these  1,500  students,  iewer  then  50  students  were  Latino.  Thifr figure^ 
comes  even  more  distressing  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  Northern  lUihois  Uni- 
versity's Special  Services  program  is  the  largest  program  4h  the  state  of  Illinois  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  the  Center  for  Latihaahd  Latin  American  AfTairs^at 
Northern  Illinois  University,  only  one  Latino  of  10  recruited  and  served  by  the 
Office  of  Special  Projects  at  Northeni  will  graduate.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
Northern 'a  Special  ^Services  Program  accounted  for  74  percent  of  the  academically 
dismissed  students  for  the  entire  state  of  Illinois  Special  Services  pbpliiatidh  for  the 
1970-T  980  program  year. 
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^      cof^Parison.  N  UUnois  UnjveiityiProjecto  Pa'tante,  (a  u*i;veraity 

funded  program  as  opposed  to  TRiO-funded_j)rQgram,  Ihus  not  included  in  any  of 
t,"®  TR^O  Pro?^^^^^  data),  focuses  on  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  Latino  stii- 
L^om  Chicago  inner-citj^r  sch^^  Projectd  Pa'Larite 

has  been  responsible  for  increasing  the  Latino  student  enrollment  nearly  ten-fold  in 
U)  years.  i 

-  Breakdown  of  the  Fall  Enrollment  of  Hispanic  Students  at  Northeastern  lllindis 
University  1970-1981. 

Te  r  m  a  n  d  Ye  a  r,  Fa  l  l 

1970   J^""'^ 

19^2  .;:::::::z::::::::::z:::;;:;;;;;;::;::;z ••••••••••••••••••• 

1973  (   .................  irz 

1974  L.  :::z::::::::::::zzz:::::::::::::::":":v:"  Ul 

1975   eijB 

1976  :     638 

1977     795 

1978  .z::::::z:::::::::z::::::: ss: 

1979   391 

1980   ...........................  _j»o 

 ••••••  •  ::=::::::zzzz::::z::::;:::::::::::z:::;::zE^^  'til 

'Cumulative  number  oT  Hispanics  enrolled. 

The  fdlldwrng  table  illustrates  how  Northeastern  Illinois  University  has.evQived 
as  the  leading  university  within  Illinois  with  the  highest  precentage  of  enrolled  Hi- 
panics.         __    _        _  _ 

_  Althdugh  Prdjecto  Pa'Lahte  was  instituted  as  a  recruitment_prosram,  jt  became 
obvidus  that  mere  recruitment  wduld  not  alter  the  dverwhelming' education,  or  sup- 
port system  "deficits''  preddmihaht  in  the  Latind  inter-city  cdmmunity.TheaeL  "defi- 
cits^ dften times,  have  unfdrtunatel^  been  cdn verted  intd  victim^laming:  practices 
by  Special  Services  Programs  and  higher  educatidn  institutidns  throug^aut  the  state 
in  ^regards  td  cultural  and  Jin^istic  mindrity  grdups.  Prcrjecto  Pa'Lante  has  been 
able  td  transcend  these  dbstacles  Uanguage  barrier^  cultural  andJnstitutiQnal  shdck, 
Idw^  sdcio-ecbnbmic  status  and  inadequate  educatidnal  preparatjdnj  _as_ilhjstrated  by 
their  retehtidh-level  (54  percent  bf  all  students  recruited-graduate)  and  overall  grad- 
uatidn  bf  bver  700  Latihb  students  since  its  inceptidn. 

I  recbmmerid  that: 

_U)  Mbre  effdrt  be  made  by  Special  Services  Prdgrams  thrdughdut  the  state  so  that 
Hispjmic  students  be  better  served  by  federal  based  prdgrams. 

^(2)  That  increase  effdrts  be  insured  that  Hispanic  staff  will  Located  to  facilitate 
the  process  bf  better  services  fdr  Hispanic  students  and  human  relations  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  i  fascinated  by  your 
Northeastern  Illinois  University  figure_s.  Can  you  tell  me  a  little 
niore  about_hd>y  Projecto  PaLante  works? 

.  Mr:  Rivera:  First  of  all,  I  do  not  work  with_the  university;  that 
g  to  say  th^re  will  be  somebody  today  giving  testimony.  Santos 
Rivers,  who  i&  the  dir^tor  of  that  prc^ect^_whb_can  certainly  give 
you  the  in  and  outs  of  how  well  that  program  is  doing — its  origins 
and  how  it  came  about,  and  what  does  it  do  in  terms  of  retaining  of 
Hispanics. 
Mr.  Simon,  i  believe  he  is  not  here  yet. 

Mr.  Rivera.  ^  N^^^  but  I  understand  that  he  is 

scheduled  to  give  testimony  today;  - 

Mr.  Simon.  Is  there  anyone  here  from  the  university  in  case  he  is 
not  here? 

All  right.  If  he  does  not  show  upj  I  would  be  interested  if  you 
would  see  to  it,  or  if  staff  can  see  to  it  that  we  get  some  informa- 
tion on  that,  because  these  are  t^^^^  bf  statistics  that  we  ought 
to  be  seeing  at  a  lot  more  universities. 
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Mr.  RivEkA.  And.  further,  let  me  also  add  this  though.  That  inas- 
much as  I  agree  with  you  these  success  stories  need  to  be  sought, 
looked  at,  and,  pierhaps  models  develbped,  we  need  to  also  be  criti- 
cal of  programs  that  do  not  fare  well  in  servicing  p(y3ulatioris  that 
they  are  designed  to  do.  That  is  to  say,  the  Hispanic  population  is  a 
jsiznble  population  in  the  Northern  Illinbis  area,  yet  programs  such 
as  the  one  at  Northern  Illinois  University  has  not  fared  well,  con- 
tinue not  to  fape  Well,  and,  if  yd    will,  choose  not  to  fare  well. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  wiil,j  No.  1,  pass  along  your  comments  to  the 
president  bf  Nbrthern  Illinois  University.  No.  2,  I  think  that  not 
only  your  testimony  but  the  testimony  of  others,  iricludirig  the 
other  witness  right  with  you  there,  suggest  that  we  ought  to  have 
at  least  report  language  saying  that  TRIO  ought  to  be  broadening 
its  base  a  little  more;  not  suggesting  that  what  they're  doing  is  not 
good.  Tm  a  strong  suppo^^^ 

Mr.  RivEKA.  So  ^re  we:  However,  we  need  to  face  the  fact  that 
within  TRIO,  there  are  priorities  in  certain  populations.  Our  popu- 
lation has  not  historically  been  prioritized. 
Mr.  Simon.  I  might  mention  for  Mr.  Romero,  your  comments 
'  ^ibout  fin^j^^jgi  deadlines  arid  that  sort  of  thing,  these  are  very 
practical  considerations  that  we're  going  to  be  trying  to  address.  In 
^^ct,  particularly  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  legislative, 
veto,  we  could  face  a  situation  whereby  what  an  admiriistratidri 
cari^ridt  get  fhrpugh^^^^^^^^  when  we  resist  it,  it  can 

come  along  with  regulations  and  achieve  in  the  way  of  cutting  back 
student  enrollment  and  student  assistance,  simply  through  maneu- 
vering deadlines,  and  that  sort  of  thirig,  arid  we're  very  cdriscibus  bf 
that,  and  I  hope  we  can  safeguard  against  that  problem: 

Beyand  that,  your  testimdriyjias  b^^ 
not  only  your  testimony,  but  what  you're  doing  through  your  two 
organizations. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

And  dur  firial  witnesses  are  Dr^  Elias  Argb,  who  is  the  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  City  Cojleges  otChicago,  and  Miriam  Lugd, 
assistarit  to  the  vjce  chanceiiQr  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago.  But 
before  they  testify,  letJTie  recognize  Dr.  Paul  Vega,  who  is  the  vice 
presiderit  df  Malcolm  X  Cb^^ 

Mr  Vega:  i  thought  to  come  because  riiaybe  we  cduld  be  df  sdme 
assistance. 

Mr.  Simon:  We'd  be  happy  td  have  ydU  jdiri  Us  at  the  witness 
table. 

We  will  take  .a  2-minute  recess  at  this  pdirit.  We'll  be  right  back. 

[Whereupon,  a  brief  recess  was  taken.] 
-  Mr.  Simon.  We're  back  dri  the  record,  arid  we're  pleased  to  have 
as  the  next  two  witnesses  not  only  experts  in  the  field,:  but  person- 
al friends.  Dr.  Elias  Argb  is  e  not  only  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  but  in  J:he  Hispanic  community  iri 
Chicago.  We  are  pleased  tb  have  ybu  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELIAS  ARGO,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  CITY  COLLEGES  OF  CHICAGO 
Mr:  Argo:  Thank  you  very  much,  Cdrigfessmari  Simbri. 


^  rdo  want  to  clarify  Ojf  the  record  that_althbugh  you're  very 
kind,  I_do  not  yet  hold  a  Ph.D.,  I  just  have  a  master's. 

Mr.  Simon. ^We're  going  ta  give  ydU  an  honorary  one  here  today. 

Mr.  Argo.  We  are  sorry  that  we  do  not  have  brief  remarks  be- 
cause as  you  are  probably  aware,  we  learned  of  your  hearing  just 
very  Tecently.  We  will  try  to  be  as  short  and  as  quick  as  possible. 
We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  allowing  Us  to  be  before  you 
r.-r^^V^?-  describe  where  we  are  in  terms  of  the  Hiapanics  of 

cSaga  ^^^^      Chicago,  and  i  will  tell  you  about  City  College  of 

College  was  founded  as  a  commUriity  college  in 

We  are^what  is  called  a  mUlticampus  district,  district  568  We 
are  gdverned-we  have  17  colleges  in  Chicago.  Loop,  Citywide, 
Daley,  Kennedy,  King,  Malcolm  X,  Harvey,  Truman,  and  Wright 
Colleges.  We  also  haye  the  Chicago  Institute,  with  vocational  train- 
ing programs  with  two  centers,  south  and  north,  and  a  learning 
adult  center.    _       _  __ 

We  are  governed  by  seven  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Currently,  we  have  an 
annual  budget  of  $185,365,496  for  this  current  annual  year  We 
also  have  a  nonvoting  member  who  is  a  student  of  City  Colleges 
Because  we  are  a  community  college  in  the  State_bf  Illinois,  we 
haye^aa  open  door  pdlicy  a^^  our  students  could  be 

called^  aisox  the  nontraditional  students. 

Some  of  the  figures  and  some  of  the  profiles  I'm  going  to  Rive  to 
you  are  based  on  the  1982  data,  which  4&  the  official  data_we_have 
sent  to  the  board  of  higher  educatibn.  We  havfe  not  yet  completed 
our  data  for  1983. 

--Right  now,  our  erirollment  for  1982  was  a  head  count  of  260  666 
students^  of  which  65,060  are  in  regular  ^oUege  programs,  86,666 
are  in  adult  and  continuing  educatibn,  _190,000  are  in  the  skills  in- 
stitute prbtrams^Of  these,  of  Hispanic  background,  we  have  a  cbm- 
bined  ^number  ut  registered  regular  programs  and  the  Chicago 
SkiUs  Institute,  1_5^^^^^^  represents  14,8  percent  of  the  students 

ot_Hispanic  background  in  the  system  in  the  f?ll  bf_1982. 

Let  me  also  meritibn  th_at_bur  enrollment  declined,  sa  this  fall  se- 
iT?ester_.will  probably  be  slightly  lower,  but  it's  much  higher  than 
some  other  people  have  quoted  earlier. 

The  rest  ofihe  population  in  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicagb  is  46.1 
black,  31:8  white,  6  percent  Asian  or  Pacific  Highlander,  and  12 
other. 

In  the  eit5^  Colleges  of  Chicagb^  we  have  approximately  75  per- 
cent ot  all  Hispanic  students  attending  community  colleges  Illi^ 
North  We  have^the  overall  amount  and  a  number  in  Illinois  of 
slightly  bver_2g,382  students  for  the  fall  of  1982:  ' 

We  could  also  tell  you  that  bUr  Hispanic  student  follows  a  very 
similar^trend  as  the  other  students  attending  community  colleges, 
particularly  City  Cojleges  of  Chicago  of  bther  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  The  average  student,  therefore,  is  between  the  ages  of 
.^y,  3,5,  or  older.  Many  of  our  students  are  riot  hjgh  school  gradu- 
ates. JBecause  we  have  an  ppen-dppr  policy,  we  can  admit  a  student 
who  has  not  finished  high  school,  who  can  atterid_ part-time,  and 
alter  provijig  their  academic  standard  situation,  they  are  allowed 
to  come  full  time.  Therefore,  we  can  admit  almost  anybody,  bf  any 
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kind  of  background,  of  any  kind  of  situatibri,  in  terms  of  economic^ 
fiimnciai,  or  edcuational  wise.- 

Many  bf_pur_  students  did  finish  the  general  education  develop^ 
ment  and,  therefore,  are  corning -to  City  eolleges. 

The  typical  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  student  _is_not  a  fullg:ime 
student,  and  is  basically  more  of  a  part-time  student,  and  many  of 
them  are  evening  stud^  because  as  it  was  stated  earlier  in 
Latino  families  that  most  of  them  have  to  work,  come  from  a  large 
family  situation,  and  so  they  have  to  work  and  study.  So  they  usu- 
ally have  a  part-time  job. 

We  do  have  a  kind  ..of  unique  situation  at  City  College  of  Chicago 
because  we  get  students  vvhp  are  recent  arrivals  from  Puerto  Ricbj 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  other  Latin  American  countries  Therefore,  one 
b f  _ the  fi rst  problem s _that  the_  studeh t_  faces^  _as  the  j?ersbn  _  was 
speaking  of  earlier  from  St:  Augustine,  is  the  language  problem. 

TbpTefore,  in  additiori  to  that,  the^  fpreign.borh  student  who Jias 
assimilated,  or  who  ^re  children  from  immigrant  famiiies,  also  may 
face  a  language  difficulty  problem.  In  terms  of  the  problems  that 
our  students  face,  I  think  it's  been  said  earlier,  but  I  would  like  to 
restate  it  again,  and  of  course  it's  i^i  terms  of  recruitment. 

We  at  City  Colleges  bf  Chicagb  find  a  slightly  different  situatibn 
in  terms  of  State  or  private  universities.  When  we  watch  for  re- 
cruiting, because  Hispanic  students  have  bf 
recruitment  of  those  instituJ:ions,  sometimes  we  are  facing  what  we 
wbu Id  cal j  an  u nfajr  cbmpeti tjbn_ becaus^^^  of  the  kind  of_  Prbgramj 
the  kind  of  financial  backing  that  they  have  versus  what  we  have 
at  commuhily  cblle^   

Becau.se  of  that  strong  competition,  we  actually  do  not  get  as 
many  tradkibnal,  what  we  said  earlier,  high  school  graduates,  dUr 
numbers  are  very  smalL  _  -  - 

Our  siecond  problem  is  also  in  terms  of  retention;  , we  do  hkve  a 
very  low  retentibn  in  terms  bf  bur  Hispanic  students,  and  generally 
speaking,^  as  e  community  cojlege,vas  I  mentioned  earlier.  In  terms 
of  bu  r  H ispa n  ic  st ude n  ts^  i t  is  ca leu  1 ated— this  is  _  ah  est im  ated 
guess— ^that  two  of  our  Hispanic  students  are  graduating:  with  asso- 
ciate bf  arts  degrees  or  certificates^  Therefore,^  they  tel_l_  us_  that  jve 
have  some  more  concerns  with  regard  to  Hispanic  situations,  reme- 
dial prograrhs  that  c  the  needs  of  the  Hispanic  students. 

(3f  course,  it  was  also  stated  earlier,  and  I'm  going  to  restate  it 
again,  we  need  bilingual— in  some  of  oU^r  ybcatibn^ 
grams  we  have  some  experimental  prbgrams  gbing  bn,  bilingually 
speaking,  and  so  forth,- but  it  is^  not,  at  this  moment,  a  fact 
associated  \vith  the  City  College  bf  Chicago.  .  _ 

-  We  need  a  strongerT  ob^viously,  counselor,  and,  of  course,  more 
H i spa h ic  _cb u n se Ibrs,  We  have  _  a  ^  s t rb ng  E ngl ish  as_ a  _  secb hd  \an} 
guage  program^  at  the  Chicago  Skills  institute  and  some  of  the 
other  cbUeges,  Loop  and  Truman 

velop  a  more  comprehensive  English  as  a  second  language  program 
that  could  assist  dUr  students  whd  are  recent  arrivals,  as  I  men- 
tioned before. 

Obviously,  we  need  remedial  programs  in  basic  subject  matters, 
such  as  math,  reading;  and  bther  cburses,  because  reading  becbme^ 
a  very  important  issue  as  yoa  come  into  the  City  College  of  Chica- 
gb, as  it's  an  insitutibn  bf  higher  learning.  As  ybu  are  prbbably 
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a\vai:e,  mariy_  jjf  (nir.  students,  or  any  student's  of  Hispanic  back- 
ground are  coming  to  institutions  of  higher  learning;  their  reading 
level  ability  is  belolw  level.  So  it's  very  difficult  for 

community  colleges  to  actually  take  a  student,  in  a  sixth  or  sev- 
enth reading  level,  given  the  remedial  program  that  he  or  she 
needs,  and  then  make  sure  that  they  do  finish  their  associate  of  art 
degrees  in  a  short  period  of  time.  We  have  to  d_evelbp  more  pro- 
grams at  that  level,  and  we  will  need  to  assist  them.  _  _ 
it  has  been  talked  about  this  morning,  in  terms  of  financial  aid 
IDrbblems^  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  students  do  quality  for  finan- 
cial aid,  but  many  of  them  do  not  get  it  because  of  being  tjie  hon - 
traditional  ty^  family,  sometimes,  that  can 

make  a  decision  at  almost  at  the  very  last  minute;  for  instance,  the 
Illinois  City  College  Commissioner,  first-cdme-first-serve  basis. 
By  the  time  our  students  do  come  and  do  apply  for,  let's  say,  the 
Peltgrant  and  the  Illinois  City  C  they  don't  get 

it.  Therefore,  without  financial  aid,  the  student  do  not  come.  At 
this  moment,  for  instance  in  1982-83^_ohly  41_students  in  the  whole 
system  received  the  maximum  amount  of  money  of  the  Pell  errant""' 
of  $1,600.  -  .  .^^^^^-^ 

^_ We  need  a  more  com  aid  package  that  ad- 

dress in  terms  ^/.deadlines;  of  simplir  ity  of  irifdrmatiori.  It's  very  ' 
e.xtreme  for  alstMent,  particularly  of  a  Spanish-speaking  family,  to 
receive  the  application  in  Spamsh,  and  all  the  requirements  sbme^ 
tirnes  are  cbm^^  slight  mistake,  it  has  to  be  sent 

back  to  California,  and  then  it  takes  4  to  6  weeks.  By  the  time  the 
student  is  finally ^ettihj  his^  blrlher  financi  aid,  the  semester  is 
gone,  and  they  didn't  have  money  for  books,  or  for  transportation, 
or- what  have  you. 

_  _ We  understand  that  financial  aid  is  not  a  subject  of  income  but, 
obviously,  in  our  community  colleges^  with  the  type  of  students, 
particularly,  w^^^  Spanish  students  and  minority  students,  this  be- 
comes a  must;  otherwise,  they  cannot  attend. 

We  want  tp_  recommend  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  of  financial- aid^  we  need  to  intensify  money.  At 
t^iis  point  in  City  CoUege, of  _Chi_c_ag:o^  the  government's  source  is 
only  2  cents  of  a  dollar.  We  need  to  get  assistance  in  inj^reasirig  the  . 
allocation  for  c^^^  city  cQlleges  in  areas  such  as 

developing  institution  programs,  and  advanced  institutional  devel- 
opment programs  and,  of  course,  we  would  suggest  that  you  would 
include^  as  you're  talking  about  the  Higher  Education  Act,  re- 
search grants.  - 

One  of  the  problerns  I  think  that  all  of  us  have  been  talking 
about,  and  f  didn^t  involve  the  State  of  Illinois  with  groups  like  the 
Council  on  Higher  Education  for  Spanish  Speaking  that  also  has 
met;  it's  been  very  clear  for  the  last  10  years  since  the  TRIO  prch 
grams  started  in  1970,  the_situ_ation_fp  speaking,  or  His- 

panic students  has  not  dramatically  or  drastically  changed  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learnirig,  and  that  includes  State  universities  as 
well  as  private  universities.  I  think  there  has  beeasome  concerted 
effort  to  bring  that  about,  but  git  the  same  time,  they  don't  retain 
students,  so  the  number  does  not  increase. 

Therefore,  w^  need  to  have  some  research  grants  that  can  tell  us, 
not  only  to  the  state  universities,  but  to  community  colleges,  why 
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t)l3t  we  a^^  that  kind  of 

riibriey.  Gommunity  colleges  cannot  afford  that  kind  of  situation,  in 
terms  of  finandal  aid  funds  en*  research  study  or  what  have  yoju. 
We  don  t  have  a  way  of  kho^^ing  after  a  student  has  graduated;  it's 
most  likely  that  one  of  the  two  may  go  to  institutions  for  higher 
learnings  and  probably  one  of  them  will  eventually  graduate  from 
that  institution;  So  we  need  to  find  out  why  we  are  becoming  like  a 
reyplving  doolr^  although  we're  trying  to  be  a  2-year  community  col- 
lege, and  what  happens  to  our  students  who-do  graduate  and  what 
happens  to  the  studen^ts.  whp  did  nb^  Why Jl^it^that-they  do'' 

not  finish?  We  have  the  i  year^-wejiave  the  one^semester.  We  give 
them  intensivej^a^^  when  it  comes  to  gradua- 

_tjen-time,-  the  numbers  are  very  small. 

Let  me  move  into  the  area  of  faculty,  where  we  are  in^  terms  of 
Hispanics,  because^  I  think  it's  important  that  you  understand 
where  the  picture  and  the  whole  perspective  of  Hispanic  students 
ahd  Hispanic  people,  are  in  the  City  College  of  Chicago. 

This  is  factual  data  and^  of  cours^,  you  tnay  make  your  own  cdri- 
clUsidhs^  The  numbj^^  colleges  of  Chica- 

go fur  this  1983  year  are  1,283  faculty  jnembers.  The  faculty  ratio 
etlimc  background  i  Asian,  68; 

American  Indian,  xero.  As  you  can  see,  if  you  compare  24  faculty 
members  versus  483»  it  g^ves  you  less  th^  2  percent  of  faculty 
members,  ri^ht  now  in  1983,  teaching  at  the  City  College  of  (Shica- 
go.  I  should  also  tell  you  as  a  point  of  cdmparisdri  that  iri_1966, 
when  the  city  colleges  of  Chicago  became  independent  from  the 
Chicago  education  system,  we  had  7  faculty  members  teaching  at 
City  Cpllege  of  Chicago;  17  years  later,  we  have  24. 

Administrators,  and,  of  course,  in_  those  24  we  include  a  couple  of 
cdUnselprs,  I  think  most  of  Ah^  at  this  mprhent. 

In  terms  of  administrators.  City  College  of  Chicago  iias  160  ad- 
miriistratdrs;  white,  78;  black,  62;  Hispahic,_l_3;_ Asian,  5j  American 
Indian,  2.  If  you  again  compare,  you  will  find  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration, we  have  actually  less  than  10  pefceht  df  any  kind  df  ad- 
ministrative role,  and,  of  course,  not  at  the  top  level. 

Let  jne  just  give  you  a  point  of  comparison  in  terms  df  the  dther 
minorities  in  the  city  colleges  of  Chicago;  for  instance,  the  black 
minority  in  1966,  the  black  faculty ,^  :we  had  24.  In  1983,  we- have 
now  323  black  faculty  members^^^  I  meritidried  we  had  His- 

panic 7,  and  in  1983,  now  we  have  24. 

Of  cdUrse,  this  is  important  when  yd^^  role 
models,  when  you  talk  about  people  they  can  look  up  to,  the  high 
schoolers.  I  am  also  involved  in  Avdrkirig  iri  sdrrie  drgariizatidris  with 
the  Chicago  Board  of  _Educatipn"and,  of  course,  I  agree  vsdth  some  of 
my  colleagues  and  other  educators  who  presented  testimony  this 
mornin^i  that  before  w^e^^^^  an  impact  in  the  community  col- 

leges jor  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  we  have  to  strengthen 
the  quality  of  edUcatid  tutoring  that  goes  oh  in 

inner-city  schools,  particularly  in^  Chicago: 

Of  cdUrse,  we  need,  in  term^  such  as _t he  one 

I  just  mentioned  with  faculty  and  administrators,  we  need  to  get 
assistance  from  the  Government  and  strengthen  the  affirmative 
action  guidelines  and  gu  We  need  to  make  sure  that  minorr 

ities,  and  particularly  Hispanics,  have  programs  within  the  equal 
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opportanity,  that  we  have  stait  development,,  apward  mobility, 
tlriij^table  in  terms  of  represen^^  the  community  co 

of  coarse,  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning;-I-think:~it~^Iso"ap- 
plies  to  tJie  insytulX^ 
_zi-Let  me  teil'yoa  that,  anfortanately,  and  I  hope  under  the  new 
administratiph  of  our  new  chancellor  these  .\v^  at 
this  moment,  we  have  no  Hispanic  vice  chancellor.  We  iiave  no 
persbn_of  Hispanic  bacjcgrburid  in  any  of  the  j^jty  colleges.  We  Jiave 
only  one  vice  president,  who  yoa  have  present  here,  is  the  highest 
Hispanic  ranking,  administrator  in  the  system.  We  _h_a^^  deans 
aiid  we  have  no  directprs;  As  I  mentioned  to  yoa,  we  have  13  ad- 

ministratorSj  but  we  ai^^   

We,  of  course,  also  feel  that  maybe  your  assistance  at  the  Feder- 
al lMel_  will  be  to  deye^^  order  to  cprre^^^^  like  this, 
fellowship  programs  adapted  to  minority  needs,  particuarly  iiis- 
P^nJcs.  l_  kn^  for  instance,  because  TVe  been  Qn_  _one_  bf  them 
through  private  industry,  the  Kellogg  Foundation  offera  an  educa- 
Uq rial  leadersh ip  pnjjf  am_  fo_r_ mi^^^  HispanicSj  and  blacks  as 
well;  but  f  haven't  heard  of  any  opportunities  at  this^  similar  level, 
[unded  through  a^^  action  or  any  kind  of  legislative  assist- 
aace  from  the  Congress. 

__We  need  these  in  prde to  deyelbj)  the  skills  fpr  Hjspanic  admin^ 
istrators  and  faculty  members  so  we  can  move  in  the  structure  of 
the  inst it u t e  of  high er  learn ing  andj  i n _ thi s_ case^  partic u la r ly  city 
colleges  of  Chicago.  We're  not  saying  it  ought  to  be  only,  for  city 
colleges,  but  I*m  s^  Cbllege  bf  Chicagb  typifies  some 

of  the  problems  we  btb  facing. 

__We*re  here  hot  talicing  _abbut  piir  students,  but_  we're  talking 
about  the  whole  higher  educational  structure  as  it  is  right  now 
being  implemehted.  

We,  of  course,  need  more  financial  aid  assistance  for  our  stu- 
dehts^  and  any  bther  fun^^  get.  . 

In  conclusion,  £  think  we  need  to  havjg  a  concerted  effort  among 
State  ^nd  Federal  in  the  financing  bf  CGrrimiiriity  cbl- 

leges  mor^  adequately. 

_  Qf  course,  in  siynmarizing,  I  can  see J;hat  tliere^  are  pj^^ 
recruitment.  We  need  remedial  programs  and  supportive  services. 
In  addition  to  that^  _wA  heed  an  f  ff^^  information  system  ^hat 
will  tell  us  where  the  students  are,  where  the  students  go.  We  need 
to  do  an  aria  lysis  of  the  ed  ucat  ibrial  bp  port  uriij;ies  jrithe  State  of 
Illinois  for  Hispanics  at  all  levels  and,  of  course,  somebody  men- 
tioned some  of  t h e  ch ariges  iri_  firiaric ia  1  aid . 

We  need,  as  I  "said,  to  generate  more  faculty,  qualified  Latino 
proTessiorial s  so  t hey  cari  Se  h ired  iri  systems  s lie h  as  this  bri e  we 
work  for,  particularly  in  tenure  positions.  In  City  Gollege  of  Ghica- 
EP,  there  is  a  2-year  tenure  situa^^^^^  y  y^sars,  you  ncrriia^^^ 

get  tenure,  and  right  now  we  have  hardly  anybody  tenured  who 
are  Hispanics. 

We  need  to,  of  course,  develop  more  programs  for  our  adminis- 
trators so  we  caii  have  decisidrimakirig  positions  iri  this  systierii. 

I  just  want  to  finalize  by  thanking  you  again  for  allowing  us  to 
telJL  you  some  t)f  our  concerns,  and  for  giving  us  this  opportunity. 

Thank  you,  Cbngressmah  Simon. 


Mr:  Simon.  We  thank  £qu,  riot  only  for  your  leadership  but  for 
some  dramatic  statistics  that  iUustrate  the  need  for  these  hearirigs, 
^^J^r       Federal  GdvernTnent  to  provide  some  leadership; 

Ms.  Lugo,  assistant  to  the  vice  chancelldr; 


STATEMENT  OF  MIRIAM  LUGO.  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  VICE 
CHANCELLOR,  CITY  COLLEGES  OF  CF!ICAGO 

Ms.  Lugo.  Gogd^  Congressman  Simon. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that  although  I  coriie  representing  the  Cfii- 
cago  Urban  Skills  lnstitute  of  the  City  Colleges  ot  Chicago,  my  tes- 
timonial reflects  the  original  drgariizatibn_  that  I  came  to  testify 
here  to  yrou_  today;  that  is  the  Organization  of  Hispanics  in  Voca- 
tional Education. 

Thi^s  qrgariizatibn  is  a  nonprofit  association  striving  to  enhance 
the  opportunities  existing  in  vdcatiqrial  education  for  Hispanics  in 
the  btate  of  Illinois.  The  membership  of  this  organ izatidri  is  bal- 
anced by  Hispanic  professionals  eriiplbyed  by  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector. 

As  we  have  heard  throughout  this  mbrriing,  and' we're  all  aware, 
the  statistical  surveys  portray  the  constant  growth  of  the  Hispanic 
population:  Illinois  has  the  third  largest  Hispanic  population  in  the 
United,  States.  Although  educational  institutions,  cdmmuriity  cbl- 
leges,  and  social  service  agea^^^  addressing  the  need  of 

yocatjpnal  education  and  providing  some  services,  the  implemerited 
services  have  not  reflected  the  serisitiyity  and  parity  for  the  Hife- 
panjc  pbpulation  for  the  State  of  Illinois: 

State^bilingual  prdjects  have  _ribt  received  sufncient  funding  for 
research  of  the  Hispanic  constituency  of  this  State,  arid  its  rieeds. 
Experimental  projects,  as  weH  as__e_stabl_ished  programs  in  publb 
education  institutions  lack  proper  staffing  in  their  bilirigual  arid  bi- 
^?Vr^''^  P^^'sonnel  appoiritmerits.  Eyen  nibre  disturbing  is  the  lack 
of  Hispanic  personnel  in  administrative  and  policyrnakirig  pdsitibris 
in  the  stated  institutioris. 

The  lack  bf  appropriate  personnel  makes  recruitment,  ^eteiitidri, 
and  ^continued  success  of  prdvidirig  survival  skills  to  Hispanics, 
hard  tb  aj:hieve_.  _  • 

The  Organization  of  Hispariics  in  Vbcatibnal  Education  recom- 
rilends^hat  this  committee  make  an  effort  to:  Na  1,  assure  that  ex- 
isting moneys  be  appropriately  distributed  tb  allow  for  a  research 
prdject,  or  projects,  which  would  reflect  accurate  and  thorough  sta- 
tistics on  Hispanics  and  their  currerit  "participatibri  in  vocational 
education,  or  traditional  educational  programs;  further,  that  these 
statistics  reflect  the  administrative,  the  riiariagerial^  and  the  sup- 
port service  staff  whom  are  of  bilingual  and  bicultural  back- 
grounds. 

J^o-  ^r^that  Hispla^  of  professional  organizations^  and 

community  agencies,  working  with  and  prdvidirig  vbcatibnal  educa- 
tional servicM,_be_  recommended  and  nominated  for  committees 
which  are  recommending  change  in  fundirig  for  prbgrams  and  re- 
search. 

And  No.  3,  that  Govenunent-funded  projects,  agericies^  and  insti- 
tutions place  more  qualjfie^  professionals  with  expertise 
in  vocational  education  to  key  and  plarining  pdsitibris. 
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In  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  the  Hispahics  in  Vbc-Ed,  we  wbUld 
like  to  thank  for  the  time  allotted  to  hear  our  concerns  and 
recommendations, 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  y^^^       

Dr.  Paul  Vega,  who  has  already  been  cited  as  that  lonesome  ex- 
ample of  a  vice  president,  we*re  pleased  to  have  ypu  h^ 
that  lonely  role,  but  pleased  to  have  you  here  as  one  of  the  leaders. 

STATEiMENT  ORPAUI^V&GAJ^^  X 
COLLEGE,  OF  THE  CITY  COLLEGES  OF  CHICAGO 

Mr?  Vega.  I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  morning. 

I  would  first  like  to  restate  and  supp^^^  recommendation^ 
that  have  been  presented  to  you  earlier,  by:  some  of  your. panelists, 
specifically  Dean  Eames  from  Lbybla  University,  Mr.  Harry 
Romero  from  MALDEF,  and  my  associate,  Mr.  Argo  from  Loop  Col- 
lege. 

I  wanted  to  address  one  specific  issue  that  was  presented  to  you 
by  associate,  Elias  Argo,  and  that's  the  situation  of  the  disparity, 
'   the  apparerit  disparity  in  faculty  positidris  arid  adriiiaistrative  posi- 
tions. 

It's  an  issue  that  must  be  looked  at.  We  riiust  draw  attention  to 
that  di^sparity,  butf  one  of  the  thitigs  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  is 
that  the  courts  in  this  country  are  presently  groping  with  a  very 
serious  issue,  and  that's  Uie  issue  between  the  policies  of  an  institu- 
tion with  regard  to  affirmative  action,  versus  the  position  of  senior- 
ity in  collective  bargaining  agree^^^  

As  you  may  know,  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  has  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  with  both  a  _clerical_  union  and  a^ 
union,  which  is  different  4±ian  most  other  public  4-year  institutions 
and  private  institutions.  If  we  are  to  address  the  problem  of  parity 
in  these  positions  in  these  hirings,  we  must  look  at,  not  only  sensi- 
tizing the  internal  structure  of  the  organization,  but  also  Ippkirig^  at 
the  Union  structure  arid  the  Union  provisions  that  to  a  large  extent 
insulate  and  perpetuate  this  disparity.  Right  now,  tKe  miribrity  fac- 
u\ty  members  iri  the  Uriidri  being  the  last  hired,  stand  to  be  the 
first  fired,  .legally,  right  on  the  basis  of  the  jbllective  bargaining 
agreement,  Those  me  traditidhally,  who  have  been  part  of 

thp  coMectiye  bargaining  union  are  white.  Those  recent  members 
are  the_  blacks,  and  the  most  recent,  then, 

In  a  time  of  restrictive  budgets,  budget  cutbacks,  when  you  have 
to  lay' off  the  people  who  are  gping  to  be  terriiinated  firs^^ 
they  are  going  to  be  the  Hispanics  and  then  the  blacks;  so  that  the 
issue  of  how  you  begin  rectifying  tbis_  is  riot  as         as  it  sburids, 
just  by  saying,  well,  I  think  we  ought  to  hire  more: 

Apart  from  the  budget,  you  alsb  have  other  pTbyisioris  iri  bur  col- 
lective bargairiing  agreement,  which  specifies  that  the  tenured  fac- 
ulty in  a  department  will  have  the  pbwer  tb  recbmmerid  whether  a 
f  persori  is  offered  an  irijtial  contract  or  not,  and  this  carries  a  lot  of 
weight.  Many  times  a^  college  president  could  attempt  to  bverride 
that  arid  fightjt,  but  it's  very  difllcult  when  y^ 
of  a  department,  your  academic  colleagues,  making  a  recbmmenda- 
tibri  for  riot  bfferirig  a  cbritract. 
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_The  people  they ^  offer  contracts  to,  to  a  large  extent,  are  assb- 
ciates^that^  they  already  know, that  they  can  identify 
with,  bo  It  IS  a  difficult  problem  that  we  have  to  address. 

t  m  happy  to  answer  any  specific  questions. 

Mr^  Simon.  I  thank  the  three  of  you.  If  I  may  address  some  spe- 
cific questions:  _  _      _1  _ 

Mr^  ArgP,,you  mentioned  seven  members  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Are  any  of  them,  or  how  many  of  them  are  Hispanic  by  back- 
ground?   ^   

Mr:  Argo.  There's  dhl£  one.  That's  Mr.  Arthur  Velasquez,  who 
was  appointed  in  1975^  and  has  currently  served  his  term.  His  term 
will  expire  June  30,  1984.  The  rest  of  the  membere--the  remaining 
body  of  members— actually,  one  has  resigned,  thatj.  Chairman  ^ 
layior^  and  he  has  riot  been  replaced.  The  remaining  five  have 
y^Vki^^^^^^  expired  terms:  Some  of  them  rUri  all  the  w  back 
to  ±db%  but  one  is  Hispariia  ^ 

nr-Sikl^^^'  W  mentioned  the  Hispanic  ^acuity  member 

problem.  Ojie  of  the  thin^^^  to  college  presidents  ^bout 

this,  one_pf  the  things  they  come  back  with  is,  we  have  a 'hard  time 
tinding  the  Hispanics  who  have_the  appropriate  advanced  degrees 
and  there  IS  no  question  that  the  percentage  of  Hispanics,  just  as 
the  percent^e  of  Hispariics  In  higher  education  is  lower  than  it 
should  be,  the  percentage  of  Hispanics  in  graduate  education  is 

lower  than  it  should  be.  

What  are^ou  doing,  or  can  be  done,  or  what  cari  we  be  doing  to 
assist  in  encouragirig  the  dropoff  rate  from  2-year  colleges  tathat 
<J-year_  o_r  4^ear  college,  is  a  fairly  precipitous  dropoff  rate.  What 
can  we  be  doixig-there? 

..u^''i:4^^°  ^  go  first,  i  think  w^  need  to  develop  programs 
that^ help  us  to  retain— t^^^^^  of  our  students:  i  did  develop 

Nyhat_ everybody  thinks  was  a  very  good  program  at  the  college.  It 
was  a^fcatin  Americari  riiinorilies  project.  We  got  funded  through 
the  advanced  student  program,  and  we  did  offer  precburiselinff 
which^was  mentioried  b^  Sylvia  Herrera  earlier.  We<?also  offer 
counseling,  and  we  also  have  bHingual  tutoring;  arid  those  ^ears 
when  that  progiam  was  furided,  it  was  very  successful.  So  it  seems 
^u*"^r  -^^^r?^®  of  the  answers  would  be  to  increase  the  fundirig  in 
this  kind  of  program,  so  that  it  could  be  through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,  but  with  provisos  that  we  ought  to  have,  when  possible,  a 
bilingual  approach, 
I  am  a  Jtrbng  believer,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  bilirigUal  educa- 
^  ^^^^^  ^  participated  in  1973,  in  the  passing  of 

the  Bihngual  Education  Act  here  in  Illinois.  Arid  I  thirik  sbml  of 
thexoncepts  in  that  particular  act  are  relevant  to  high  education 
particularly  to  the  community  college. 

It  has  to  be  quality-wise.  We  havejtb  dp  a  better  job,  but  of 
course  we  need  more  money,  more  counselors,  and  more  advisors  to 
concentrate  on  those  students  and  to  assist  them  in  every  way  that 
IS,  to  pick  up__a  student  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  level;  ydU  help 
them  with  skills,  with  academic  problems,  then  through  financi^ 
aid  with  the  hna_ncia_l_ situation,  and  then  you  follow  it  through  the 
^_  years.  But  it  has  to  ie  a  consisterit  effort,  more  individualized: 
somebody  earlier  talked  about  the  number  of  students  who  have  ,td 
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|n      ^iveh  cHiss.  That's  another  isslie  that  could  be  also  ad- 
dressed. . 

Bu,t  supportive  services  at^   . 

Mr.  Simon.  i9ne  of  the  points  that  yoii  made  was  that  the  student 
programs  are  so  complicated.  It  is  one  of  the  thirigs^w^^^ 
dress  in  our  reauthorization;  at  least  some  simplification,  because 
when  I  talk  to  a  group  of  college  and  university  presidents_abdUt 
student  aid>  pretty  soon  their  eyes  glaze  over.  It  gets  so  coSWpjlicat- 
ed,  and  how  can  a  counselor,  who  has  to  handle  500  studenxs,  and 
handle  an  emotionally  disturbed  student  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
other  things^  keep  track  of  all  these  programs. 

Akgo,  Not  only  that»  but  spin  get  to 

be  so  pickish:  Recently,  I  had  a  student  who  was  having  a^jroblem. 
All  her- fbrrns  were  cbrre^  The  only  thing:  is  that  for  the  State, sh^ 
had  put  Missouri  instead  of  Illinois,  or  what  have  you;  and  just  be^ 
cause  of  that,  it  took  her  9  weeks  to  get  it  cqr^^  from  Missouri 
to  just  Illinois.  She  had  to  go  through  financial  aid;  she  had  to  go 
through  a  series  of  steps  before  she  coui^  g^^^^jj^^^ 
equivalent  material.  The  student  is  no  longer  with  us.  She  couldn't 
wait  to  get  her  nnancial  aid.  She  couldn't  afford  the  basic  heeds, 
tuition  and  book  i.^oney,  and  she  dropped  out;  and  we' hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  Kelp  per  next  year. 

_  But  simplication  is  very  important— and  explanation.  One  of  the 
things  I  mentioned  was  an  information  system.  You're  talkiog 
about  which  ways. 

.  One  of  the  things  I  think  is  not  happening  in  the  Hispanic  cora- 
m  u  n  i  ty  and  ge  n e  ra  1] y_  s pea  ki  hg  i  n  the  m  i  n  or i ty  com  m  u ri  i  t i es ,  is 
actual  information  to  the  parents  in^the  community,  to  simplify  it, 
to  accurately  fijl  out  yipse  forms.  Parents  don't  understand  why 
they  need  the  income  tax  forms.  ^  : 

?eop[e  who  have  pubiic  aid  have  to  go  _and  search  a  j5ublic_  ajd 
caseworker  and  they  have  to  issue  a  letter  saying  how  much 
^A^A^y  they  received  for  thkt  particula r  given  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, everything  is  on  hold.  So  'it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to 
provide  with  some  sort  of  moneys,  some  way  of  developirig  irifdrma- 
tion  to  our  communities,  the  minority  communities,  they  can  go 
ahead  and  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

The  college  student  who  comes  in  from  the  suburbs,  who  is  what 
is  trad: ipnally  Called  college  bound,  is  Already  doing  most  of  his 
informaUori  and  sending  his  financial  aid  by  December  1  of  the  pre-- 
vious  year.  Our  student  sometimes  do  it  1  month  before,  2  weeks 
before.  By  Ihe  time  they  get  everything  done,  it  is  too  late;  money 
runs  out.  " 

M  r .  S m  ON.  Th e  re  is,  i  ri  respb rise  to  requests  from  some  of  uSj 
there  is  a  Federal  folder  now  describing  student  aid  programs  that 
5  is  in  Spanish,  but  I  find  that  it  does  riot  seem  to  be  widely  circulat- 
ed.      _  , 

Mn  Argo.  It  isn't,  and  even  the  applicatidns  at  this  moment  are 
also  in  Spanish.  It's  not  only  the  language  problem,  but  it's  the 
technicalities  involved;  when  you  have  a  parent  who  is  a  factory 
worker,  or  _a_  mother  whb  is  a  housed  don't  have  the  sophis- 

tication that  sometimes  these  forms  require;  ^nd_the  financial  aid 
j?^ rso nn e  1  D r .  Y ega  c a n  be  a  w i t n ess  to  t h a t — wb u Id  ri b t  h ave 
enough  personnel  in  the  financial  aid  officfes. 
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^  We  have  people  standing  in  line  iii  dlir  school  as  long  as  5  and  6 
h-ours  because  they  can't  be  taken  care  of  by  a  person  in  the  finan- 
cial aid  office.  _  _ 

Mr.  Simon.  M^^^^  in  the  vocational-field,  vve 

¥^  process  also  ^f  reauthorizing  the.  Vocational  Education 

While  that  is  riot  the  jurisdiction  of  our  subcommittee,  we  will 
keep  some  of  your  suggestions  in  mind.  Also,  ydUr  suggestion  of 
co;npihng ^statistics,  it  seems  we  cburd  direct  NIE,  the  National  in- 
stitute of  Education,  to  move  in  that  direction  a  littie  more  aeeres- 
sively.  «  ; 

Orie  other  question,  if  I  may  address  it  to  any- of  the  three  of  you 
who  wish  to  answer  it,  orie  of  the  prbbjems  vve  face  is  in  the  2-yeaf 
colleges—and  I  was  the  sponsor  of  a  biU  setting  up  uie  Illiridis  2- 
year  college  systems,  so  I'm  syriipathetic.  Vm  not  ^being  critical 
here  when  I  say  this  but  the  2-year  colleges  were  originally,  gerier- 
'    u^'  schools.  We'  have  gradually  moved  away  from 

that.  As  we  riidve  away  from  that,  we  are,  in  fact,  depriving  the 
opportunity  for  an  education  to^  great  nlany  people.  _ 

Js  there  sdriie  way  that_  the  Federal  Government  can  encourage 
schools,  at  least,  not  to  increase  tuition,  or  if  they  don't  have  tu- 
ition now,  riot  td  initiate  tuitipn^^ 
Mr.  Vega.  I  think  we  all  want  ta  respond  to  that 
Mr.  Simon.  OK.  We'll  give  all  three  of  you  a  chance. 
Mr.  Vega.  Your  Honor,  the  reality  of  the  situatidri  is  that  costs 
have  escalated  m'higher  educatjdn  from  the  time  when  that  period, 
v^hen  tuition  at  colleges  was  free,  the  expenditures  are  there.  The 
Government  can  help  is  td  target  moneys  to  make  up  the 
difference  for  what  thai  tuition  is  going  to  be.  There's  rid  dther' 
way.  You  can't  cut  costs.  City  cdlleges_oT  Chicago  are  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  triple- A  bond  rating,  and  are  very  solvent.  Td  dd 
otherwise  would  be  to  begi^i  to  tariiper  with  sound 'fiscal  policy. 
^  But  the  costs  are  there.  The  way  the  Government  can  help  would 
be  to  subsidize  the  difference  in  terriis  df  what  the  student  would 
have  td  pay.  _      _  *    *  :  '  _ 

Ms.  Lugo.  I  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Urban  Skills 
lnsUtirte,^arid  as  ydu  Iddk  a^^^  that  provide  vocation- 

al education,  that  the  community-CoHeges,  urvforturiately.  hayt  left 
the  mission  of  coniriiUriity  iriput.._They  started  on  the  ba:  3  of  conv 
muriity  need,  et  cetera.  The  community  input  is  especially  as  vital 
as  it  is  crucial  to  the  iriitiatidri  arid  implementation^  of  vocational 
programs.  

r  think  that  what  the  Federal  Gdvernnierit  needs  to  do  is.  along 
with  what  Dr._  Vega  has  stated,  provide  more  funds;  but  there,  is 
al30  a  need  for  a  vehicle  whereby  private  industry  is  encouraged, 
wnere  there  JS  matching  funds.  One  of  my  problems  in  trying  to 
maintain  our  linkages  with  private  industry  is  iri  trying  to  subsi- 
dize. We're  always_going  to  them  for  the  subsidy.  So  we  need  these 
additional  funds  that  Dr.  Vega  is  talking  abdut,  arid  again,  that 
there  be  somethirig  stated  that  the  community  input  is*  crucial. 

Mn  Argo.  You've  touched  a  soft  spot.  City  colleges  were  riot 
charging  tuition.  Iri  1974,  we  started  to  charge  $4  a  credit  hour, 
and  we  moved  up  all  the  way  to  last— in^pring  semester,  $20  per 
cr^dit^our,  and  now  we  are  $23  per  credit  hour.  That  is  basically 
what  Dr.  Vega  just  said;  it  is  a  cost  of  revenues.  Right  now^  the 
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way  it  is  distributed  officially  is  as  property^t.ixes,  89  cents;  estate 
sources,  42  cents;  so  ydU  can  see  that  the  community  and  other 
sources  achieve  3  cents. 

You  can  see  that  the  fear  of  pafticipation  in  a  community  college 
is  very  low,  and  there's  no  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  increase 
at  thi§  rndmerit.^  A^^  a  problem  for 

the  foHowing  year^  and  usually  we  request  x  amount  of  money  and 
take  it  over  to  higher  ed  of  to  the  Community  College  Board,  and  it 
is  usually  cut  down,- so  there  is  no  physical  way,  realistically  speak- 
ing that  at  this  moment  we  can  say  wje'fe  going  to  be  iM 
42  cents:  How  the  committee  feels  is  that  there  is  a  break  in  taxes. 
So  at  this  mdmeiit,  it  s^^  be  an  explana- 

tion of  what  are  your  sources  of  funding,  of  which  fm  not  that  fa- 
miliar with;  title  2,  title  _3,  title  7^^ 

where  we  could  maybe  compete  better  in  terms  of  community  col- 
leges.,  ; 

The  ether  problem  we  have  is  like  in  title  3:  I  don't  know  who 
raised  these  proposals;^  I  don't  kh  in  Washirigtdri  takes  care 
of  making  those  decisions,  but  somewhere  along  the  line,  we're 
always  turned  dowm   ,    

We  have  a  director  of  grants  who  spends  full  time,  and  has  an- 
other full-time  person,  iust  trying^  to  seek  your  assista^^^^ 
the  Federal  Government:  We  don't  get  it:  We  foUow  the  guidelines. 
I  think  we  are  creative  and  inhpyatiyej  we  ha^^ 
that  probably  are  ready  for  an  experimental  type  of  education,  and 
yet,  we  never  get  them;  we're  voted  down  consistently.  

We  had  CETA,  for  instance;  we  had  the  CETA  person.  We  lost 
that,^  too,  and  now  under  tho  new  legislation  it  is  riot  totally  in  the 
hands  of  the  colleges:  It 's^ basically  a  partnership,  and  we're  really 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  offices. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  increase  the  fair  law  money,  the 
fair  participation  at  cbriimunity  cbllegesj  they're  pep^^^ 
Ldydla  and  Mundelein  and  so  forth,  and  they're  prospective  str*^ 
dents,  and  no  matter  how  low  in  income  they  mi^ht  be^  the^  have 
their  dwn  view  of  how  they  want  to  finance  their  education;  our 
students  do  not.  

So  we  need  the  most  attention  where  we're  Jiot  getting  it:  So  we 
say  fine,  i5ay  $23  per  credit  hour,  full  time_$276j  arid  then  you  ^et 
an  education,  but  it's  not  that  easy:  You  have  to  study  the  overall 
needs  in  order  lb  have  a  successful  student,  i  dbri't  thirik  we  have 
the  resources  yet  at  a  commujiity  college. 

One  thing  that  bbthers  m_e_at_the  thixd  leyel  is  I  work  f^^ 
univ^^rsity  that  is  called  Circle,  but  I  also  participated  throughout 
the  State.  I've  yisited_  every  university  in  the^tate^f  Illiridis,  arid  I 
could  see  the  formulas  of  allocation,  of  how  much  money  the  State 
universities  get  from  the  Federal,  frdrii  yie  Sta^^^^ 

We  have,  iet'sL  say  for  Loop  College  or  Malcolm  X,  or  what  have 
you— ybu  walk  half  a^  ydU  were  there  recently  for 

one  of  the  forums:  Maybe  you  saw  the  building;  in  that  building  we 
house  8^000  stiideritsj  we  have  rid  cafeteria,  we  have  no  type  of  serv- 
ices: We  irnve  a  small  lounge.  We  have  no  physical  education  pro- 
gram,, we  have  hd  eritertairimerit  pf ogram;  we  had  to  cut  down  our 
drnma  program,  our  theater  program.  Our  legal  law  prbgram  has 
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o  nnn  ^^^j^^  ^own  BecQuse  how  can  you  fit,  and  meet  successfully, 
0,000  students'  needs;  they  lust  come  ih  and  out. 

Ms.  Lugo  I  think-r-just  to  add  to  that,  because  I  feel  it's  impdr- 
tant^  the  role  that  Chicajgg  Urban  Skills  Institute  plays  is— you 
^ere  talking  about  attrition.  One  of  the  vehicles— it^s  the  reason 
Urban  bkills  exists,  is  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  mainstream  our  stu- 
dents to  the  city  colleges,  but  again,  because toT lack  of  funding, 
were  not  able  to  compete  with  some_bl  the  other  community  coi- 
]!^e^,p  3^P^}BlW-y^hen  you  look  at  community  colleges  tn  Texas  or 
Calitornia,  m  providmg  the  type  of  technical  training  that  they're 

tmJung  about.  ^  _  _ 

-  Out  equipment  has  to  be  donated.  Ouf  equipment  is  antiquated, 
and_over  50  percent  of  it^  I  would  dare  to  say,  is  niat  in  proper 
working  condition.  So  here  is- where  we  have  the  abilJtVtb  offer 
some  type  of  remedy  to  the  financial  stress,  we  cannot  do  it  be- 
cause we_lose  students  in  the  pn-cess  of  trying  to  get  them  to  cbm- 
pJete  a  program  that  would  give  _them  some  relief  of  financial 
striess;  so  that  needs  to  be  also  looked  at. 

Mr.  Argo.  The  Los  Angeles  community  colleges,.  I  was  dying  of 
en^  when  I  saw.all  pf  the  euipment  that  those  students  have  in 
community  colleges^  we're  moving  into  high  tech.  California,  par- 
ticularly I^sAngeles^_is_n^^  tech  at  the  comraunitv 
Cpllfg^  level,  and  there's  nobody  that  we  can  compare.  Illinois  is 
far^behirid  in  terms  of  vbcat_iohal_  training,  and  any  other  kind  of 
high  tech;  we  just  started  id  hear  the  word.  / 

fn^fcos  Angeles,  I  saw  welding  with_rbbbts  and  computers  'i  per^ 
sonally  visited  the  Community  College  of  Los- Angeles  because  I 
wanted  to  have  a  point  of  cdmparisbh.  When  I  came  back/ to  iHi- 
riois,  I  was  tbtally  depressed. 
Mr.  atMON-  Yes,  D  r:  Vega.  You  get  the  final  word  here.  / 
Mr.  Vega,  In  ^  c^^^^^  talked  earlier  about  the  disparity 

a^mon^  student  populations,  facility,  and  prdfessibhal_  populations. 
1  here  s  also  a  disparity  in  funding  relative  to  4-year  institutions 
and  community  colleges.  j 

What  Mr.  Argo  was  talking:  abbut_is_veiy  much  true.  ^Phere  ap- 
pears to  be  an_ inherent. bias  on  the  part  of  readers  ^ who  themselves 
are  college  graduates.  All  professiori£as_are_  going  tb  haVe  to  have 
been  graduates  from  institution,  and  there  is  this  iricHna- 

tipn  to  view  a  4-year  institution  in  a  better  light  than  tKe  commu- 
ni^^  college,  esped^  I 
__City^  college  was  just  named  a  community  college  a  Ifew  years 
ago.  We  were  really  just  a_  junior  college,  and  that  stigfenatized  a 
certain_  subordinate  position  to  4-year  institutions.  So  iri  terms  bf 
funding  patterns,  I  think  you  will  find  that  when  we  have  to  com- 
pete against  the_  4-year  institutions  for  Federal  resources,  I  for  State 
resources,  and  for  ev^n  recruitment  of  students,  oji  a  cbmmunity  to 
community  basis,  w^^  to  compete 

They  have  greater  resources,v  they  have  persdhhel_  tjiat  can 
CTgage  in  better  lobbying  efforts_than  we  can.  We  just  do  n^ot  have 
thb^  kinds  of  money.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  other  JhsUtu- 
tion  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  attracts  the  types  of  students  that 
city  colleg_e_s_would  attract.  We  have,  in  fact,  .attracted  the  stdderits 
who  are  least  &ble  to 'afford  an  educatibh.  Wo  attract  the  students 
who  are  academically  least  prepared  to  pursue  a  career  in  Vdca- 
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tibhal  educatibn^  or  _iri_  a__tm  to  a  four-year  institur 
tion;  yet,  we  ha^e  tfte  least  resources.   

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  very  much.  The  result  that  we 
produce  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  not  going  to  sblye  all^bur 
prbblernSj^  but  I^^^^  it  can  move  some  steps  in  the  direction  of 
solving  your  problems.      

We  JMnk  ydU  again,  both  for  .  your  testimony  here,  and  your 
leadership.  : 

This  concludes  dUr  hearing. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  the  subcbmmittee  was  adjoUrhed.] 
[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Santos  Rivera,- CooRniNATOH.  for  Prdyecxo.J'AJL.ante, 

DEPARtMENT  OF  SpECIAL  PROGRAMS.  NORTHEASTERN  IlUNOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  SubcdmmUtee:  Oil  behalf  of  Northeastern  illL- 
nbis  University's  Hispahie  butreact  pro^aitl,  Prdye^to  Pa'I^nte,  appreciate  the 
bfjpbrtuhity  to  appear  before  this  Subcbmmittee  to  testify  on  the  crucial  theme  of 
Hispanic  access  to  higher  education.   .- 

My  cbrrimehts  arid  recdrrirrieridatidris  are  based  on  my  experience  and 'expertise  in 
the  areaof  studerit  alTifmative  actidn  programs  for  HispjEtnic^in  higher.educatlon.  I 
will  briefly  cdver  sdme  traits  df  our  program  (ProyectoJPaXante). focusing  on  educa- 
tibri-ris levant  aspects  df  it  and.  in  conclusion.  coninMtlit.Qn.  nee^.Md.  issue^^  I 
feel  will  intensify  Hispanic  reprsentation  and  participation  Jn  higher  educat^^^ 

PrdyeCto  Pu  Lante  is  a  distinctively.organized^  CQnaprehensive^  educational  and 
related  support  service  program  desigaed_an  dedicated  to  increaseLretain,  an 
ate  Hispanic  scadents  wiio  are  U>  pdniarilx^rom. depressed  in ner-cky„ 
(2)  social ly/caUe rally  different,  (3)  educational ly  disadvantaged  and/ or  academically 
deficien t ,  and  v  hose  _  indbid'ual n^ss.  is_  iiJen tified  by  em pjhrsis  of  the  Span ish  lan- 

PQage.  _  r\hd^  thiEX^fore  tiav^  _been  histpricajjy  denied  acce.  J  _  to  higher  educatibri. 
'rovx£to_  ?M  Xante  jver_the  j>ast  eLeyen  years  has  helped  t  ^;is  traditionally  under* 
ropresen ted_grQup_  .overcome,  barriers,  that  poor  and  aoademically  undenarepar^ 
students?  enCi  unter,_and.  thereby,  provided  the  opportunity  edu- 
cation c  iij  i he  needed  acade mic  and  related  support  services  that  assist  the  His- 
pan'W  st  udents  in  their  adiustment  to  the  University  ord^er  ^"l^^H*^^  their  schb- 
ia?Mc  achjevoment  an3^  the  Bacheror's  Degree  and  bey bri  ^ 

Over  tHe  years  our  experience  has  lead  us  to  view  bur  achieved  success  as  being 
largely  due  to  the  sincere  commitment  arid  wisdbrri  frorii  a  brbad  spectrurii  df  iridi^ 
viduafs  who  recognized  that  our  ^b  called  "uriderprepared  HispjELriic  students'  are 
talented,  motivated,  and  dedicated  iridividuals  whb  were  riever  given  a  chance  to  de- 
vt.op  and  apply  the|r  rich  resources.  __   -     .  _         '  r 

Prbyecto  PaXarite  was  iristituted  iri  the  Fall  trimester  df  1972  for  the  purpose  of 
rccruitirig  Hispanic  studerits  whose  high  school  academic  performance  denied  them 
access  to  pbst-secbridary  iristitiitibris.  The  Act  composite  mean  for  Pxayecto  PaJLante 
freshmeri  adriiitted  to  the  University  fdr  the  past  ten  years  is  a  static  .8.2^  Three- 
fourths  of  these  studerits  rariked  iri  the  third  ^r  fourth  qaartileLof  their  high_achQQl 
graduatirig  class,  Fifleeri  percent  df  our  entering  freshmen  attended  alternative 

high  schools  dr  GED  centers.     ,  

While  studerits  who  enter  the  University  thmagh_P_rDy^tQ_ Pa  Lante  enroIL  in^  the 
sariie  cdurses  as  other  regular  admitted_studenta._lhe_program  students  are  pro 
a  structured  carr iculam  in  their  first  y_ear_d^gned  to  increase  the  probability  of 
success  in  college.  Within  this_curricuLum,  most  of  J)ur  95  to  125  mnuaUy  admit^ 
program  students _are  -enrolled  in  .certain  development  courses  (accredited^  Eyerj^ 
student.  is_assignedLtQ_one  of  the.program  counselors  who  act  as  the  student  s  advi^ 
SQtfor  the  iirst  two^ears  that  they  are  enrol le^^  these  stu- 

dents continue  their  relationship  with  their  assigned  advisbr  after  their  first  twb 
years.  AnaJysU  of  advisor  usa^e^m^  that  96  percent  bf  the  studerits  iri  the  pro- 
gram see  their  advisor  on  a  regular  basis. 

'rhe  results  of  our  efforts  have  been^  most  rewardirig  to  the  prbgrarii  arid  a  credit 
to  the_University.  For  example^  for  the  past  teri  years  the  riieari  grade  point  average 
of  every  Proyecto  Pa  Lante  freshmen  group  is  3.^  oh  a  S.O  gradirig  scale  at  the  end 
of  their  first  year  of  study.  This  achievemerit  has  resulted  iri  a  steady  reteritidri  level 
of  64  percent  at  the  end  of  every  two-year  period  for  studerits  adriiitted  as  freshmen 
through  Prbyecto  P^  La  rite.  Twerity-five  percerit  df  the  program_students  who  with- 
draw withiri  their  first  twb  years  bf  stiidy  iridiCate  firiaricial  reasons  or  transfer  to 
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vp^ff  Whi;  '^^  '"''i''"^^  pursue  areas  of  stDdy  not  ofTerea  By  tHe  Unf 

Mr^ty.  Where  previous  educational  instruction^  failed,  student  afiirmaave  action 
programs-such  as  Proy^to  PiXante,  have  been  able  to  sace^  die  tl  iti 
tence  and  efforts  to  provide  for  its  students  academiciapportiHd  "^ce?'^?fc 
mprove  their  academic  performance  success  by  worWnEiat  the  stade^'f ^^^fn^m^ 

M   fV,     f      ,n-  Pr°y?<='.°  PaLante's  participation  in  Hispanic  higher  education 

Sis^^a-dlf  Inl^lllSj 
yniversity  thrAugh  general  admissions  or  as  transfers.  Sec^adly  flie  oroS^^ 

Pro^S.^  ^-^T^^f  ^'"'^"^  than  rest^in^  work^iS  bhly 

Prpyecto  Pa  Lajite^  students  has  contributed  to  the  overall  eradultion  of  7m 
panics  in  the  past  ten  years  at  Northeastern  Illinois  Unlversi^ 
f„^,r»  ^"T^ot  politics  mood  and  status  of  our  nation's  eSnomy  endsnftera  the 
future  of  innovative  student  afilrmative  action  programs  for  ffisoaniS^^  Jit 
»nd"^r%Kr*  f-^'^'^^l"  educational  financial  aSisS  funds  for  st^derife 
and  for  the  continuum  of  quality  education  for  the  underprepateiandlnHderrS 
•  student.  Critics  of  student  aflirmative  action  pr^tms  wUl  uhdS^ 

fhn,ff  nf/.^^"'  r of  the  National  Commission  on  ExceWISrin^uratiln 
fnnuLnP  fsi'  ""i^r^  ^^^J^  ""^'"e  academic  institutions  and  rae  it  to 
innuence  tne  rejnoArflL  of  funding  and  support  for  non-^traditional  orKrams  desim^ 
for  the  adyancement  of  the  neglected  underprepSred  and  undefref  rS^  sInS 

admission  standards  will  place  aT^thfr  burden  5S 
Hispanic  access  to  higher  education,  ospecially  when  a  disproportionate  number  of 
Xse  S'.v'--t°'^ ^"-^  disadvantaged  socioSmrc^vdronfflente 
^h^sllri"  to7esoon^tnTh?'^  t?^^^ 

win  rfnd  fd  nS?  ^  national  movement  to  reform  education.  The  end  r^ult 
education      ^         underrepresented  Hispanic  trapped  lacking  access  to  higher 

.n!r,SI^.?fJ*^J"  ^ -^'^'^^^  *°day  will  concur  with  me.  to  the  fact  that  the 
rnS^st^  ^  V  "?8^^™  '■^"''■^^  a  well-educated  citizenry  richly  diverS  bv 

1  ''ir-  ''^'  ^^F^^^i^"'^^^  agree  that  the  Hispan™ow  levef  S  educa^ 

^°^a  -^''f'"'"f;'Vhas  JJJ-evented  us  from  being  part  of  thSt  well^ducat^d  ciiitin^ 

'^vfl  of  attainment  wul  further  decline  due  to  a^iailure  to  i^rease  the  ^ulfv 

-    rifc^aTedlnifhf  of"«l  ""''"^  *°  foster  Jlispanichigher^ucaU^H  f 

allocated,  in  light  of  all  past  and  ptssent  inequ  t  e^^  Reagan's  1984  proDosed  buH^Pf 

mf^™  J  Jbr  Graduate  and  Professional  Study,  HEP  and  CAKIP  programs 

s^vf^^rlt'^^n''''-^^  fiirther  propd^iioreSi: 

sive  cuts  in  financni  aid  prc^ams  for  needy  students  CPell,  SEOtf,  NDM^  Itc T^at 
»nr;nl Ifn^r  °  ^^'^  low.  Many  public  uJ.versUiea  and  eblleges  hkve  been  exp^fi 
enfiing  a^decline  in  enrollment  of  low-income  students  due  to  lack  of  Ideailkfe^M 

bud|eT™Ei«l^^^^ 

M^^5^^^  ■     *  5  ^^ects  the  lack  of  sensitivity  and  respons  biiity  for  the  heeds  of  th^ 

^Utionj.ate  among  Hispanics  in  higher  education  that  will  eventaally  dimiifSh  b^r 
gains  in^ecMnng  adequate  education  and  equal  participatibn  ^  diminish  our 

^nnnrfrf'^^i'^'^'Y^^.*^/  members  of  this  SuScommittee,  and  Dther  edacatdi^  to 
LSnl  ^^^^P^?P?1^  student  affirmative  aefeion  prografhs  that  pro^de  qaai?^1da^ 
ea  tipnal  and  related  .support  services  to  Hispanic  students  in  higher  ^^^^ 
|>me_critics  of  sty-dent  .affi^^         action  pro|rams  for  Hispanic  ffir^cSS^^ 

^uSni^/  affirmative  action  prograir,   has  long  recognized  ' 

that  Ihe  quality  of  instruction,  in  4>ablic  schools  has  posecf  a  threat  to  the  coml^nt 
Sc?!rP«^°^°"V^°"i^^^^  Hispanic  lis  been  the  mc^^cuS 

th^^f^K        — -^^^  to-re^inforce  quality  edSon 

?  I  f  Furtherjnore,  Prbyectb  Pa  Lante  h^  b^n  contrlbut 

mg  to  the  recommendations  of  the  National  eommissibn  bnlExceufnceln  Education 
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before  It  became  public,  For  exnniple,  Prgyectp  PaLante  stresses  arid  applies- the  irri: 
portance  ohefiictm^^  mathematLcal  skills,  as  well  as  the  need 

to  improve  knowIed«^^  sciences  arid  tecHnolotrv  The 

^^r^Ln^h^^  ^'^^  identity  that  contributes  to  t4ie 

btrengthemnt;  or  character  and  self-conceptjs  a jnajor  aspect  of  bur  program's  phi- 
losophy. In  essence.  P^^^^^  Hispanic  studerit  IfTir^native 
jction  programs  are  educati^^  which  have  contributed  highly  to  the  eco^ 
^■^I'l'i^  ''^'\^^'''^^°''''^  survival  of  our  nation.  Failure  to  sustairi  the^e  programs 


"'V  ^^^'-"""M  ji^spanic  representation  in  all  levels  of  highereducatibn.-- 
Uu^population  of  Hispanics  in  th^^  States  number  close  tb  18  niillion  His- 

pamcs  are  the  .youngest  racing  the  United  States  arid  have  le?^-.  re- 

sources availiible  racial/ethn.icL^roup  that  compose  the  restof^ur 

n.itforvs  population.  These  factors  pose  s^^^^^^  far-reaching  iiriplicatibns  for  His- 

pa^uc  higher-education  il  we  fail  to  address  them. in  a  creative  arid  ingenuous  spirit 

f^.wf-.'iE£''''-r  ^^-^^  members  of  this  Subcomnut^ 

tee  on  the  critical  issue  of  Hispanic  access  to  higher  education: 

Tarhk  v.— Fan  cnnyrimv^^^^^  of  Hii;panic ptuderits  at  Northeastern  fiiinots  UnUu^ity 


11)7-1;;. 
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.S<mru':  \nrtht>:!.st('rn  Illinois  Univfr.'^ity.  ChiLiiKO,  III 


Cumulative 
number 

::::  -97 

::::  172 
345 

:::  548 

:::  678 

:::  79') 

:::  881 

:::  941 

:::  995 

:::  1,051 

:::  -  985 

:::  1,101 


Loyola  UnIversitv  of  Chicago^ 
, .  ^  Chiva^o,  HI,  January  IS,  1,984. 

Hon:  Pa ui.  Simon.       .     .  *  : 

Rm^rUuih^^from  of  lUinois,  House  of  Representatives,  muse  Of/ice 

fiiiiUltrt^,  Wash tn^^ ton.  IXC.  w/'^* 


;'1'J''>  '"^  Hispanic,  stud^^^^^^  parents  firid  the  form^  to  be  a 

I"  "^^'."^•'^^'vos  in  gaining  access  to  hijLjher  education 

higher  e^^^^  Hispanic  students,  furids  shbuld  also  be 

set  aside  to  be  used  in, printing  bjliniiuaI  (.Sp_anish-English)  materials  such  ie 

biudent  GuidL-.    lor  prospective  coUei^e  sMdents^  pnrerits  iriforming  t«eni 

'^^  ^••yi''^*A'-'  ,^*"^^^^^^  P^uccUion  and  how  thes_e_cr)stss  can  be  Hriariced,  As  ah  His- 

panu-  siudervt  advisor  at  Loyol;i  I  can  say  that.the  previously  printed  bilingual-  ma- 

T^u      —  and  their  parents.- Most 

of  the  time  the  prospective  student  is  fluent  in  English.but  has  parerits  who  db  not 
understand^English  or  are  uncomfortable  in  speakingL it.  When  discussirig  Hnancial 
matters  which  tend  to  be  complicated,  the  use  of  bilingual  materials  has  been  we'l 
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l^k^^fu^r^'^h^'^^^'^V  this  past:  year  I  discovered  that  due  to 

Uitk  ot  Jundjng.  the  Student  Guides  were  no  lon-ger  being  Rrinled  in  Spanish;  In 
p^ges_when  the  student  does  not  have  acces^  to  counseling,  bilingual  fmancial  aid 
information  js  extremely  valuable.  **i»«ii^iu*  uia 

...Title  y  Teacher  Training,  is  especially  important.  Hispanic  students  have  few 
role  models  at  all  levels  of  education.  Yet  fewer  of  our  Hispanic  ^oUege  stuS  are 
education  majors.  Incentives  should  \^  developed  to  attract  more  Hispanics  intd  thl 

"^^  "^  quality.of  urban  education -hS  d^ 
o       T-"'^^^  part  our  Hispanic  students  a^^^^  inner  city:  Most  do 

not  have  the  luxury^ of  attending  suburban  or  private  high  schools.  Under  Title  V 
incentives  could  be  d^^^^^^^^^  or  urban  schbbl 

iTl^l^Jf^^'^H^^^^^^  Finally,  in  strengthening  tepcher  programs  we  shb^ : 

not  forget  that  we  ive  in  a  pluralistic  so^ietj^.  Th_e_curricalan^  should  reHect  t"^ 
tionof'^thJfc'Sflrf^^^  carriculum  in  r^bk^- 

pit   ^o^S  o7te^?nHnH^^^  education,  Thl 

fi^L^^  •  awards  for  programs. that  serve  the  non-tradUibrial 

?nrf  /l;  ^'^^^T  are  among  those  who  beJieCt  from  this  program  There- 

fore, the  funds  for  this  program  should  also  be  increased. 

J«  ^^^^f^^'V  Education  AcjLwith  the  suggested  changes 

tiiiued  growth  of  this  country  as  an  educational  leader  among  nations 
1  hank  you  for  your  attehtibn. 
Sincerely, 

Angeles  Lacomba  Eames, 
AssistantJ^anofSm^mts, 
  Hispanic  Student  Advisor 

j^IMaterial  submitted  in  Heu  of  the  fcos  Angeles,  Calif.,  hearing  fol- 

.  Pkehakkd  Statement  on^InstitajtionaL  Aii>  by  James  M.  Rosser,  President 
,  cAUFdRNiA  State  University,  Lbs  Angeles,  Calif. 

Pi^j^ii^"  r??r^  is  James  M:  Rosser  and  I  am 

President  of  Cal^m-nia  StAteUniver^  Held  for  the 

If.l^^'l'yf^^^^^^^  was  Vice  Ch^- 

cellor^in  the  State  ef  New^  Jersey's  Department  of  Higher  JEdacation  and  prior  tb 
t,hat  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs.  University  of  Kansas 

.J.'r"^«^  .^^^^^^  ^""^  subcommittee  today  tb 

tebtify  on  the^  reautjhori^^^^^^^^  its  impact  bri 

Hispanic  students.  The  essence^o^  fociis  on  the  theme  that 

in  reconsidering  this- legislation  we  must  remind  ourselves.of  and  stronciy  reaffirin 
'^^L.^^-  'a      '^'^'^''  ideajs.  Tho_se  of  us  wh^  acquainted  with  the 

i^Z  J^'  and  aspirations  of  minorities  in  this  cpuntry_know_of  iheJr  intense  belief  in 
or^rr'''T/''-l-  """^^ of  equal  opportunity.  JtJiasLbeen  through  their 
efforts^  to  achieve  equity,  primarily,  that  America  has  made  tdgnJficant  mbvement 

h^o^ml^^^''  ?'^"^  This  bearing: is Aood  iila^U^bf 

,nH  ^PPf /^^""'Jy  available  to  al^Amoncans  to  participate  in J±e  democratic  process 

u        *^tl^  ^'"^^  Federal  role  in  higher  educatiQn_heard 

TKh^  In  in  higher  educaUon^  In  an  article  pub- 

h  iflu^t  ho  ^hI^^^^^  ^^^^  'najor  issues 

that  must  be  addressed  m  higher  education  today. 

::As  .  .  .^  minorities  have  sought  to  overturn  and  overcome  the  legacy  orseereira- 
5ir?n  T""^*""^  ^"^'^y  ^^''^  assumed  greater  importance^diirgetfcy  on 

n  of  ^tr^"'^  ?'J^^^/"t  university  campus  in  the  nation.*^Much  change  his  taken 
&  rif  ^K^^^  many  ^unresolved  issues  remain/'  (Race  and  Equity  in 

Ed^cationf  p^^^^^  Ht.ginald  Wilson.  Washington.  D.C.:  American  Council  bn 

The  reautiorization  of  the  Higher  Educatibn  Act  of  19«5  addresses  some  of  those 
Lssues,  which_ap  inclusivejn  the  term  equity  and  may,  I  would  submit,  bethought 
f^f  as  an  PpportuiiJty  for  the  Federal  gbvernment  to  reconsider  its  commitment  to 
America^n  ideals  through  the  insfitutibns  bf  higher  education    .  "•""'^rneni  to 

^J^.^lrr'P^-^^^^''''^  achieve  meaningful  access,  strategic  retention  and 
graduation  for  mmorities  are  complicated  by  a  rapidly  changing  demography.  Over  • 
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tury  ^enulin.essentialb^.UJ^change.d._U.piiD_hi  rests  the_major  ret-. 

•sponsibiliiy  t'gr  expanding  and  transmitting  the. store.of  hii_man__JinDwIedge  and  .for 
educating  and.  pr_t'p_aring  people^  from_  widely _di^^J^^ k  bac^^  both_xo^QK 
and  old,  tbr  tjie  sgcial,  economic,  3cienlific,^and.  poJjtjcaL  compje^^ 
present  and  tht'  future.  How  jvell.  that  is  dpjie.wJlJ  defM'iid  _^.n  iio.w  equ.itabl^^.educa- 
t ion  is  _i_n_  the  state  ol"  California.  I ri  is  a.trui^m  that  the_eJTecyye_e.ducatip^ 
AnR»ncans_  is  renectiye  gi"_the_quality:  of  .education  receiyed_by  those  who_haye_been; 
hjstprically.  undereducated, .thenL  the_:jArisXocj_acy:  of  opport*_.«ity.  that  has  _been_  so 
eharacU'ristic  of  American  higheiL  education  must  b^^^  djesigned 
U}  recruit,  adnut,  and  support  studen 

i_e  _nnd_  l^dllt^■ltipnal  disadvantage  should^  therefpre,  be  continued  ajid_stren^ 
Kd ucat  io ri  as  _d I'i^cribed  by  ma n_y  __is  stil  1  the  great  equal izer  of  the_  h uman  condition, 
I  s>o k  i  n g  _  n p vy  a t  _ the  rea  u t ho r i/.a t jpn  of  _th e  H ighe r  Ed  ucat lpn  Act  of  W^^)  and  its 
potent iaj  impact  on  Hispanics  and  other  n\inpn_ties^  jet  me  share  \vit_hygu  some  sta- 
ti^i^ics  regarding  higher  t'ducation  in  California  and  how  the  Federal  role  can  en- 
hanct' our  situation, h«» re. 

..sA  l  Wh  i  I  e  t h  e re  w i j  1  > .» »  a  decl  i ne  in  the  1 8-24  age  gr o up  J  n  jCaJ  i fp r nia_  d  u  r Ing  the 
reri  i  a  i  n  d  e  r  of  this  tj  ecade,  the  re  yyi J  (  be  an  i  nc  rease_  in  the  p  ropo  rtipn  wh  o  wi  1 1  be 
minority  from  a p  [J r ox  i  m a te  1  y  Mi)  p e rce n t  in  1980  to  46  pe rce n t  in  1990. 

l^A  WRi  oye  r  40  pe  rce  n  t  of  the  t  rad  i  tip  na  j  jy  col  |ege  age  pppu  (at  io  n  in  Ca  |  i  for  n  i  a 
is  minority,  only  27  percent  of  4-year  public  college  and  university  students  are  mi- 
'V^Vt'ity  iifid  a  nu're  1"  percent  pf  the  degree  recipients  ar^  .niinorities.  In  contrast, 
w h i t es  rep r ese n t  1 10  p e rce n t  of  the  college  age  population,  73  percent  of  enroll ments 
a  nd  S|  i  pe  rce  1 1 1  of  d  eg  r  ee  r  ec  i  p  i  e  n  ts . 

I  ! "  X  9  S  ( )  m  i  n  o  r  i  t  i  e  s  nv e  r  e  27  pe  r ce  n  t  of  the  F  i  rs t  P  ro  f ess  i  o  n  a  1  deg  r e  e  r e  c  ip  i  e  n  ts 
f  ro  ni  Ca  j  i  fo  r  n  j  a  public  h  igh  e  r  e  d  u  ca  t  r  o  n  i  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  i  o  ns ,  w  h  i  j  e  w  h  i  tes  we  re  73  pe  r  ce  n  t . 

{ 4 )  Minor  i  t  i  es  i  n  j  98  0  a  1  so  w  e  r e  o  n  1  y  23 . 9  pe  rce  n  t  o  f  g  racl  u  ate  enrollment  i  n "  Cal  i- 
fornia  public  higher  educa'tion  and  received  only  16.7  percent  of  all  graduate  de- 
grees awarded. 

("))  Blacks,  Hispanics  and  Native  Americans  generally'  are  not  pursuing  nor  receiv- 
ing bachelors,  graduate  or  professional  degrees  in  those  fields  and  disciplines  which 
are  in  high  demand  in  either  business  anjl  industry  or  higher^ education. 

{6j  The  majority  of  all  minority  colle,rre  students  are  now  enrolled  in  two-year  in- 
stitutions that  collectively  have  a  poor  record  of  developing  future  recipients  of  un- 
dergraduate, graduate  arid  professional  degrees,  . 

I  bi4ieve  that  given  the  demographic  trends  I  have  just  cited,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  give  increased  emphasis  to  the  achievemerit-of  equity  in  higher  educa- 
tion. In  fact.  I  helieve  equity  should  be  th^e  fuhdamehtal  basis  for  the  Federal  gdv- 
eriiTiierit's  role  ia  support  of  higher  education.  Historically,  in  social  programs,  the 
major  thrust  of  FederaJ  aid  has  been  to  achieve  equity  fdr^thbse  populations  whose 
heeds  have  hot  beeh  adequately  itiet  by  sjtate  ahd  local  gbverhmehts;  ThUs,  through 
those  programs,  the;  Federal  gdverhmehf  has  played  a  critically  inlpbrtarit  redis- 
tributivo  ruhetiojl  by  realldcatihg  resources  based  bh  hoed:  I  belieVe  the  Federal  gov- 
erilineht  hiust  play  the  same  role  ir»  higher  educatidh: 

While  I  cannot  provide  you  with  detailed  Vecommchdatiohs  pii  how  this,  may  be 
done  in  the  short  time.  I  have,  let  jne  briefly  mention  some  of  the  issues  I  believe 
you  should  address  as  yau'  consider,  the  _rea.uthori^atiQn  of  the  Higher  .Education.  Act, 

Firsts  I.  bclievt^there^  .should ^be.athorouj^hjind.criti^^  of  all  of.the 

c  u  r  r  e  n  t  ,  p  rog  r  air.  s  a_  u  t  h p  r  i  ze  d_  by  the  Act  _  to  d  e  te.r  m  i  n  e  .whether,  the  re  Ls  .  s  uJlici  e  n  t 
ernphasis  gi  ven  to  the.  issue  of  equity  and  whether  the  programs  designed  to  achieve 
equity  are,  in  fnct  erfectivejy  accpmplishlng  this  pb]^ 

point.  I  would  jike  to  su^^est  that  funding  of  such  programs  be  based  on  audits 
actual  performance;  i.e,,  on  the  basis  of  result  rather  than  intent,  Pr^^ 
many  existing  pi'og rams,  there  appears  to  be  little  incentive  for^uccessful  perform- 
ance. In  these  times  of  fiscal  stringency,  we  must  place  our  scarce  resources  in  those 
institutions  that  can  clearly  demonstrate  their  ability  to  carry  but  successful  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  I  believe  that  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  programs 
that  will  increase  the  numbers  of  minority  arid  disadvaritaged  studerits  iri  those 
fields,  such  as  scierwre.  ehgirieeririg  arid  busiriessr  iri  which  they  are  presently  severe^ 
ly  uiiderrepreserited  arid  in  which  a  good  share  of  the  future  job  opportunities  will  lie. 
Ahd  fihallv.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  gbverhmeht  should  explore  hew  arid  irinbva- 
tiVe  ways  by  which  to  develop  ihtersegh>ehtal  relafidhships  betweeh  thy  varidus 
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types  of  institutibnij.  ranging  frbni  the  two-year  institutions  io  ihose  granting  the 
doctorate.Jo  increase  the  opportunities  for  minority  stuaents  to  gain  upward  mobil- 
ity through  the  various  segments, 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  gpvernme^^^^  the  policies  arid 

prc^edur^^that:are  currently  used  to  target  funds  fo_r  minority  and  disadvantaged 
student^r Many  institutions  with  large  numbe^^  and  other  minority?tu- 

dent^  often  are  not  eligible  for  minority,  prpgram.s  under  existing  criteria.  For  exam- 
ple here^at^Caj  State  L.A.,  over  64  j>ercent_of  Qur.studenta^re  ethnic:  minority  so 
JP^^  ?"  SDSOiute  numbers,  we  have  more  .minor  than  any  4-year  institu- 

tion in^  the  continental  United  Stat^^^^  it  may  seem,  we  were  de^ 

Glared  ineligible  for  two  programs  specjfi^^  targeted  for  minority  students.  Clear: 
^'t^'^^"- to  detg^n,ine  eJigibility  need  to^b^  reexamined  arid  revised. 

We  have  a  s,m,iar  concern  aiwut  tJie.Federal  eoUeg  Program.  Because 

we  have  ur  ;I  recently,^  Housing  facilities,  the  ratirig  <:rit^ria 

applied  by  tnis  program  rendered- US,  Ln_eirect,  ineligibile  for  funding  from  this  pro^ 
eram.  As  a  consequence,  the  program  discriminates,  indirectly,  against  minority  stu^ 
dents  jjecause  they  tend,  in  general,  to  attend  urban,  commuter -institution!  like 
ours.  Since  college  housing^  h  to  enhance  the  successful  rhatribulation 

ot  minority  studen  often  not  cbridUcive  to  §tudy 

™  AnpligiDllity  of  such  mstitutions  Cor  funding  from  the  Federal  College  Housine 
Program  creates  an  unintentional  inequity:  ■ 
One  other  issue  that  may  b^^  j-^^t  that  many  low^income, 

mmority  and  disadvantaged  students,  particularly  in  urbari  institutions  such  a^ 
9yj}i^  JxcAuent\y  oannpt  qualify  for_  Federal  financial  aid  programs  under  current'eli- 
gibjhty  criteria.  Bepuse  most _of  our  students  are  older  and  often  have  families  to 
support,  .most  of  them.  hAve  to.work  full-  or  part-time  arid,  therefore,  can  only 
attend  school  on  a,  J^art-tiTnejbasis^  Consequ  they  ^ahribt  qualify  for  Federal 

financial  aid  if  their  CQur^e  li^^  not  reach  the  required  riiinimum  credit  units 
in  spite  ot  this,  most-  of  them  .eventually  complete  their  degree  requirements  and 
graduate  even  though  it_ma>:  take  them  twice  as  Ibrig  as  studint^  in  other,  more 
typical  institutions.  It.seenns  to  me  his  situation  is  irihereritly  inequitable  and  that 
possible  remedies. mu5l  be  explored;  _ 

I  might  also  ^mention  that  recent  studies  indicate  that  low  tuition  may  be  a  much 

minority  studerits  to  institutibri§  of  higher  education 
.h£it  th^e  aya|ial)jkty  .of  financial  aid.  Since  80  percent  of  all  minority  students 
pUend  low-tULtiQn_jnstitutions.  the  recent  trend  toward  incre^ing  signincantly  the 
tuition  at  such  jnstUutJons  may  have  ominous  Consequences.  I  would  suggest,  there- 
tore  that  you.ejcaraitie  this  issue  and  explore  the  po^ibilitv  of  a  Federal  role  in 
curbing  this  _d.etriniental_ trend;  Such  eObrts-riiay  ultimately  have  a  much  more  sig- 
nificaAt.  impact  jsn  jnaintaining  the  acce^  minoritie§  to  higher  education  than 
singular  dependarce  on  financial  aid  prdgrariis. 


J  T r  .     /•  ""^  uai.iw*i  Yi^oo  luuiiueu.  i  nupe  my  remarics  will  assist  ^ 

and  the  Congre^  m  the  reaathorizatibri  process  to  e§t^blish  those  programs  and 
UatAves  tha.t  _w_ill  promote  equity,  as  well  as  quality  and  excellence,  in  American 
higher  education  and  insure  that  Hispariics  arid  other  minority  and  disadvantaged 
groups  fully  participate  in  the  nation's  pdstsecoridary  enterprise. 


PRKPAKED  StAtEMENt  BY  Dr,  CaRLOS  BrAZU.  RaMIREZ,  PRESIDENT,  ClTY  CoLLEGE  OF 

San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calik. 

.  Simon  and  riiernbers  of  the  Su  Post-secondary  Education, 

^  ^o  Wa  "  to  thank  y  ou  for  providing  me  with  .this  opportunity  to  address  you  this 
"^O''"*"e^on  the  issue  of  Hispanic  Access  to  Higher  Education.  I  hope  that  my  testi- 
mony wih  assist  you  in  drafting  ie^^^^^^  will  benefit  Hispanic  and  ridri-His- 
pan ic^tudents  enrolled  I n  community  colleges.. 

As  President  of  City  College  o^San  Francisco,.a joiajor  urban  cornmuriity  college,  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  the  educational  needs  and  aspirations  of  Hispanic  and  ridh-His- 
panic  students. 

.  ^Vspanic  enrollment  in  ^t  State  of  California  is  high 

9or"P»^»son  to  those  HispanicsenrolledJn.olhjBrposte^^  institutions.  It  is 

fstimated  that  80  percent  of  all  Hispanic  stMents  entering  colleges  and  universities 
"^^^"'s  state  are  enrolled  in  community  co^^^^  Educatidri 
Commission.  1981).  Nationally,  53.3  percent  of  Hispanics  attending  posts^dridary  iri- 
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Stitatioii  are  i?h rolled  iii  puhUc  twCKyoar  iristitutiOrik:  (MindritieR  Jh  Higher  Educa- 
tioii.  Second  Anftuat  Status  Report  of  the  Anierican  Council  Ori  Education) 
.  The  Higher  Education  Plan  in  the  State  in  California  has  been  trahsfbrmed  into 
the  Higher  Edacation  Racial/Class  Systeni  for  Hispanics  and' other  ethnic  minof- 
itii's.  In  this  system  of  higher  education,  Mit,panics  have  "free"  access  to  the  commu- 
nity rolle^es.  limited  access  to  the  California  State  University. system,  and  mini- 
mum access.to  the  University.  Qf_California  system,  .....  . 

_  Cojnmunity  colleges  in  _thia  State. have  a  policy,  of  open. admission  aund  Hispanic 
students  tak<i  adyaiiJtagai)f  the  educational  opportunities  offered  to  them,  But...the 
cornmunity  colleges  .Call  tQ..pjx?vide  them  with,  the  .supportive,  services  and  education- 
al .s.kilis  aeeded.to  j^ain.  enipk)yment  andZoT_.transfer_  to_other_institutions  of  higher 
I_earning_foT_a_variely  of  reasons.. Hispanicstudents  fail  tp  matriculate  from  coramu- 
n  i  ty  CO  I  leges  because  o  f  pQor.academic.  training  _aL  the  ^re-college^  level,  lack  of  fl- 

nariclaljcesaurces.  Jack  of  suppojrtiye.envirQnrnejits_at jCDmmimity.colleges^  

.  .Com_nLu_ni_ty_cdl_leges  in_  the  _State__ofi2alifar_nia_acx:ept  _all  students^ IS  yeara^jld  oj* 
older  vyho  caii  benefit  fxom  instruction^  Because,  of  their. sociQrecQnomic_atatus  in 
t  his  soci  e  ty ,  ma  n  y  H  is  pa  n  ic  _s  t  u  de  n  ts  a  r  e .  fo  reed  tg_  woxk  to  .  support  J:h.emseJ  v_es.  i  n 
school..  Those,  students,  wh  .less  HkeJy.t.o  complete  tAeir  cxmrse  of.  study 
than  those  students  .who  .have  the  .fi.nanciaLres.oi^  tLme  tP 
their  studies.  T.he_ financial  aid  college  students  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  all  those  students  who  quah     

fity  College  of  San  F  pppujation  oi-26»640  this.semes!' 

t e.r •  P.ver  r)5  perce n t  of  our  stude n ts  are  drawn  from  et hn ic  m ijiprity  ^ou ps  and.  57.3 
pcrce ti t  of  our  st ud e nts  have  househo Id  i ncpmes  p f  jess  than. .$1 5.0 0.0  per  year?  Over 
(>()  pe  rce  nt  of  ou  r  st  ude  nts  work  e  i  t  her  fu  j  1-tim  e  or  part-tim  e.  The  ^  fol  1  owi  ng  is  a 
breakdown  of  our  student's  by  ethnicity,  income  and  employment  status. 


-P^y-—  ^wii'"8'  Total 
Am  im  BSO-  1982  ^ 


Ethnicity:  

Alaskan  Native/ Ameftcan  Indian  ■   0.7  0.4      0.7'  0.5  0.5 

Black   11.9  14.0  li.2  11.6  12.9 

White   35.D  31.5  47.3  46.5  38.2 

Latino   10.6  8.2      9.4  7.S  8.0 

Ctiinese   24.1  24.3  16.7  16.9  21.0 

Filipino  :   7.5  8.3      8.0  7.7  8,0 

Japanese  :   2.1  2.JL      1.9  1.6  1.9 

Southeast  Asian   2.0  3.0      1.1  1.8  2.5 

Other  Asian/Pacific  Islands   2.7  1.8      1.4  1.1  1.5 

Other  :  ^   3.4  6.3      2.3  4.5  5.5 


Total  ^.   100.0    100.0    IQQQ    100.0  100.0 


Iricbme:--  ' 

■S99^0f  less-........:   9.4  16.1  3.4  4.9  11.2 

Sl.0Q0loS2.999.                 ..        "                             ....  9.4  9.4  3.5  4.3  7.1- 

$3,000  lo  S4.999              .             .    12.8  10.2  4.1  3.9  -7A 

S5:000Jo$9m.    17.0  14.1  12.2  lO.l  '  12.3 

SIO.OOO  !C  S14.999    17.8  16.5  '  25.0  22.8  19.3 

$15,000  to  S19.999  .  ..      '  ...               .     'V.:..:.::.:  ii:5  11:3  16.5  19.2  14.8 

S20.flQQ  to  $29,999.              :  :.     :  11:8  11.5  18:4  17.6  14:2 

S3Q.DDQ  to_m999   :  ....     :  '....  5:4  6:4  9.8  10:5  8:2 

S40.000  and  over   4.9  4:5  7:1  6:7  5:5 

Total.;                         o..  1C0:0  lOO.O- lOOO  100:0  lOO.O 


Employment  status:  - 

Fulltime  :   23.6  22-6  80.9  77.8  47.0 

Homemaker   3.6  3.4  1.8  1.7  2.6 

PartCCSF   4.2  2.7  0.7  0.6      1.8  ■ 

Part  other   20.7  19.4  5.7  6.0  13.4 

Some  part. ..^  ^   15.0  15.9  3.6  4.3  10.8 

look  CCSF  per  week   6.7  7.9  0.5  0.7      4.7  " 

look  other  per.  week   8.1  9.7  3.3  4.6,  7.5 

Not  work   18.1  '  18.4  ^.5  4.3  12.2 

Total   100.0  lOQ.O  100.0  100:0  100:0 
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__It  ia  not^sarprisinK  to  hie  that  Hiapahics  and  other  ethnic  minority  students.feil 
Lo_matncal^e  at  City  College  of  San  Francisco  and  other  community . colleges  at  a 
high  rate  when  these  arid  other  factors  are  taken  into  consideration. 
^I)uring  the  1982-83  acaderiiic  year  a  total  of^l,472  degrees  were_awarded_at_City 
Li)Llege,_art  uicreas^^of  .138  degrees  from  the  previous  academic  year,  the  ethnic  dis- 
tribution of  those  :itudents  receivirig  degrees  in  1982-83  is  shown  below: 


Clfinidty 


Alaskan  Native/Ailleitcan  Indian 


White:;:::; 
Hispanic :: 


Other:::::::::;::::; 
Total.. 


Decrees 
awarded 

loIaL 
loliege 

Coilege 
day 

is  fran$fef 

.0.5 

.0:4 

-0:3 

13.0 

14:0 

14:5 

38.1 

31:5 

25:8 

8.0 

8:2 

-7:9 

34.8 

393 

45:4 

5.6 

sh 

6:0 

100:0 

ioo;o 

100.0 

^As  you  can  sr^  Trom  th^^^  NativeB/American  Indiaris.  Blacks  arid 

Hispanics  received  a  smaller  proportion  of  degrees  compared  to  their  riUmbere  in 

the  general  student  body.*   m 

Duririg  the  1S82  academic  ^ear,  only  M  Percent.  HUpanica  transferred  Trom  bom- 
vmuiiity  col^ges  io  the  University  of  California,  and  8.4_percent_traiisferted  to  the 
Uilifornia  State  University  System.  The  transfer  rate  of  Hi8p_ani<^from City  College 
of  San  trancisco  during  this  same  period  was  as  follows:  1.2_percentto  the  Univerai- 
W  u  ^^jj[^^"»a,and  7.5  percent  to  the  Cah'fornia  State  University,  campuses.  City 
'r 'i^^f^r^  ?^",Francisco  has  traditionally  had  a  hjgh  transfer  rate  to  the  University 
S'^i    ^"^^  Berkeley  campus  and  to^San  Francisco  State  University,  but  Hispanic 

u  have  not  been  well  represented  in  these  statistics 

At  tha  present  time,  City  College  of  San  Francisco  is  working  closely  with. the 
University  of  Calilornia^  Berkeley  a^^  Francisco  State  Univereity  to  improve 
the  transfei^rate.of  Hispanic  arid  Black  students  in  particular.  We  have  a  concur- 
rent enrollment  system  set  up  with  the  University  of  Calirornia.  Berkeley  and  ex- 
trernejy  spod  j-elBtLons.  with  San  Frariciscb  State  University.  In  addition  to  our  dr- 
ticulation  with^these  fQur-yearJnstitutibris,  City  College  is  working  closely  wth  the 
San  Francisco  Unia^^  to  recrUit  Hispanic  ^rid  Black  students  in  our 

BalboaPrgject.  This.prqiecL  involves  the  ide  of  students  in  the-^leventh 

ana  twe"th  grades  M  Balboa  High  ^S^^      aa  prospective  students  at  City  College  of 
Francisco.  Counselorsjvork  closely,  with  a  small  grbUp  of  studeritfl  to  insure 
^"^''.^^^"sition  to  pur  cpmmu  ^ 

major  pro^^^^^  a  high  student^oUriselbr  rafib. 

»PPro'^»f"a^6*y  600  stud^^  a  negative  impact  bri 

students  in  that  they  often  aervices  than  students  eri- 

at  lour-year  institutions  because  of  their  academic  backgrounds  and  personal 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

^^  ^J^,.f^^eral  program  of  grants  an3  stipends"  should  be  developed  to  recruit  arid 
fund  Hispanic  graduate  students  to  teach  and  coujisej  at  th^e  cojnmunity  college 

level  where  the  majority  of  Hispanic  students  are  currently  enro!le<L  

(2)  Continuation  of  funding  for  College  and  Research  Library  _Assistance_with  s 
special  program  for  the  acquisition  of  books,  periodicals  and  other  library  materials 
lor  commanity  colleges.  This  program  is  needed  to  adequately  support  and  maintain 

*,EtHmc  data  for  those  s^^^  liberal  aite  and  een- 

fn  198^"-83^    ^  Hgures  represent  approxiniately  45  F^rcent  of  all  degrees  awafeed 
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cbmmojiiiy  i^^^^^^*-*  librariuH  to  provide  qucHty  services  for  the  large  number  of  His- 
panics  served.  «.  

(31  More  fiscal  and  philosophical  suppprt_fo_r  the  Cpllege.WorJt .Study JCWSJ  and 
SiipiRlenjental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SECKGr)  programs  than  for  the"  loan 

programs.  ^^'O'        '  -  ' 

.  More  fiscal  and  philps(f>hical__su4^  _Direct  Student  Loan 

(NDSU  and  less  for  ^t^^^^^  progfam  to  allow  for 

campus-based_co&tr_ol.  of  student's  jeJi^  _.  ,  ' 

_  More  ilexiMity.in  aUowin  Grant  costs  of  education  by  stu- 

dents'ecpjiomicsiatjosJ^i^eudepeiident,  independeitt).         .  > 

Interpr^t^ion_and implemejitation  of  the  selfr-rjegulatoiT-jnitiatives  (i.er,  standards 
of  satisfactary.  progress)  left  iinder  the  control  of  the  instUution^^ 
.  _When  appjcQpriate^regulationa  written  to  gove^  specific  educational  segments  in 
prd^i;  to  reduce  the  burden  to  other  segments  to  whom  the  regulations  do  not  per- 
tain. ^  _  ' 


Community  Colleges — Pawns  in  a  PoLmcAt.  Struggle  / 
by  Arthur  D.  Avila  c> 

Mbst  '^fteh,  attacks  on  basic  nghte  and  freedoms  are  not  made  when,  .conditions 
"'^''i^^^v  ^^^^^s^^^^  Perpetrated  when  spme^fprm  of  unrest  exists  a  cloudy  * 
economic  future  looms  on  the  horizon.  It  is  then  that,  under  an  apparent  cover _of 
need,  the  harsh  bl ows  against  basic  rights  and  fre^pms  ai  e  struck.  In  1  ike.  manne r, 
California's  higher  education  institutions  have  come  under  unrelenting  assault^  Gov- 
ernor Deukmejian  has  made  higher  educatipn  pay  40  perce  budget  cuts^  and 
more  tha n  one-hal f  of  that  sum  was  cu t  from . cpmmuni ty  cpj leges. . .As.  earJy.as .lasft 
*^^_""^''y!_  instead  of  imposing  new  taxes  that  could  easily  haye_  sol ved  tlie_shortage_of 
resources, -the  Governor,  made  budget  proposals  seriously  eroding  support  for  cJl 
educatibi*?^     

.Tll^  .''^pvernor  had  indicated  in  campaign  speeches  that  . he_wJ3uld.  not  imposenew 
taxes^ pn  bei ng  elected,  rega rdless  pf  need ,  he  now  se j^rightepusly  vows  to  ii v_e  by 
his  p romises.  He  refused .  to  levy  taxes  .on  .cigarettes  pr.  al CO.hol  ic  bev<»Tagies,_  oLl_s.ever.- 
ance  taxes  or  any  pthe r  ta:^es  that  had  fpr  tihe  mpst  part_  not  been  .changed  in 
fwent^  to  forty  years.  Instead  he  chps^^  to  make  up  state  budgets  deilcLts_by_chai:g- 
ing  tuition  from  students  in  the  cpmmuni  ty  colleges.  He  would,  in  effect,  rather  tax 
students  than  tax  cigarettes  or  liquor.  o_    _  __j 

Tb^  i>"ciget  proposal  to  charge  fuM  students  a  general  fee_of  JlOd.and.aart- 
time  students  a  general  fee  of  $60  per  year  would  ^nd  a  nearly  centuryK>Ldjtradition 
under  which  every  Californian^  h  the  opport'unity  for  a  chance  at  higher  edu- 
cation regardless  of  weal th  pr  pove r t^^.       ^ 

_  P^'a  ncej  1  or  Ge  raid  Hayvvard,  head  of  Cal  iigr  nia/s  1 07  _  com  muni  ty  col  leges,  be- 
seec h ed  G o ye r n 6 r  De u k m ejj i a n  t p  re ccnstder  SU ch  .d rast i c  jpr oposa.1  s.  l  

A  coali  tion  pn  com  m  u  n  n  ity  cpj  lege  finance  whose  membe  rehip  is  made,  ujj  of _oul- 
standing  educatore,  Ipcany-elected  trustees  pf  coUeges,  facuity  and _studen  org_a_n_iza- 
tions  proyided  the  'Goyernor  with  welj-thpught-out  f>,n.d  .di.ve!^ 

nanci  n  g  of  cpm  m  u  ni  ty  col  leges,  6  U  tp  no  ayai  1.  the  coa  U t  j  on  and  the  repoi;t  from 
posteecbndary  Cpmmissipn  alterrLative  .sources. oLr.e_yen     .auch  as 

increases  in  cigarette  and  liquor  taxes,  oil  severance  taxes  and  increases  in  sales 

taxes.  t,    _  '  

Patrick  PaHjin,  Execut      pirectpr  pf  the  Cklifprnia  Postsecondary^  EM 
Commission,  referring  to  .the  pptential  impact  of  the^^^  on  .students 

said:  "A  1 00,000  student  e^nrollment  jps^^  {about  8  percent _  of  stitewide_  comniunity 
college  enrollment)  |s  a  very  conservative  figure.**  Voicing  his  misgiving  about'^ll 
segments  of  higher  education ,  Cal  1  an  then  Went  on  to  say:  "This  budget  _is,  ov.Gral  1,  ^ 
wo^t  (or  lys.b^^'jsducation  in  modern  times,  NO^^  Lower.  an.d_ .fees 

the  state's  pblicJes  are  now  unclear  about  access  to  these  institutions 
and  their  overall  quality." 

The  Governor  jUirbugh^out  the  first 
tional  advisor,  f^a^advice  was  bpsed  or  pr  edu- 

cational consid^ations.  Although  all  <\idies  indicated  that  tuition-free  _coin 
colleges  have  b^n  and  r^emaih  in  the  best  inte  such  studies  were 

ignored.  Even  though  it  was  admitted  that  tuitipn  cha^^^  prpyide  liftU  rever 

nue  and  would  Jnstead  deprive  maiiy  thousands  qf  students  of  the  opportunity.to 
better  themselves  ahd  society,  the  Governoi  was  adamant  m  his  insistence  on  tu- 
ition. 
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Though  >ome  budK4?t  relief'  ultinratvly  vvas  gnu.  ted';:^  t^-  ertiity  of  Galiforhia. 
the:  St^^g  QqII^^  dniversities  hs  well  as  Kin;le^;,u.  .  /ough  t\veirt4i  grade 
sectors,  the  community  college  by  now  had  b^><;n  -^r.igKxi  out  <is  the  pawns  for  idea- 
lo,^»caJ  ba^ttl^betwe^en  the.Govern^  anv^  h::s  Hep-uodcryd  supporters  in  the  legislature 
iiK^^inst  tht^PemQCrats^As  a  result,  the ommunity  colleges.-  represeriting  Wc  of  the 
«tate  budget,  \y ere  pjimLshed  w  24%  of  all  the  cuts  in  the  state 

budget.  No  other  sector  DfJhe  badget  was  so  assaulted  arid  deprived. 
_  ^  l^r-  l^sli^  Ko|tai_  representing  the  Los  Angeles  Cdmmuriity  College  Di.strict,  an 
'  ^rbaii  district,  declared  upon  hearing  the  Governors'  veto  message:  **Iri  one  simplis- 
tic zv:iipn  the  Governor  uf  California  has  rained  the  firiest  educational  systerriln  the 
country.' 

Governor;  Qeukmj^  blae-pencilirig  of  the  cdmmUriity  college 
pudget  must  be  cpn^ioeredLin  ligbi  of  had  already  happened  to  cbmmuhity  col- 
lege resources  over  the  last  Jlve^^^  laxgf  comrriuriity  cdHeges  had  suffered  a 
niHrked  declin_e  in  state  supp_ort  of_aboULt  one^third.  There  was  a  $40  millibh  shbrt^ 
in  1981'-8;^_  because,  provided  to  meet  erirbllmeht 
t^emand.  The  ll)82--_8:i  budget  cojitamed  no  inflation  adjustmerit  arid  rib  erirbllment 
growth  funding,  and  included JL  cut  of  $JiD  miRioii  m  specific  program  areas. 
_  The  cumulatiye  effect  of  ye_ar_after_year  of  doUar  deprivatidri  had  already  brought 
some  community  cpUeKe  districts  insolvency^iid  has  eroded  student 
ser:vices.  educatignai  qujiHty  _and_e^  for  students.  Now  the  Gbvernor 
has  (urther  cut  cbmmunity_colleg^  by  7:7  percent,  askirig  that  tuition 
—  ni.ake  ujj  the  diHerence.  ignoring  the  fact  that  taition  would  ordvide  less  than  brie- 
half  the  budget  cut,    

Pn  hearing  the  Gove rnor^ann^unce  his_ .budget  veto  message.  Gerald  Hayward, 
^'hancellor  of  California  his  dismay  declaririg.  "I 

didn  t  believe  this  wpuld.  happen.  frankly...  because  f  thought  it  was  so  outrageous 
!  '  I.I  PMn  t  th  i n k  t he  Go ve r nor .  would  _ t ry  _  to . balance  _t he  bu dge t  d ri  the  backs  of 
t  hose  w  ho  ca  n  a  f  ford  i  t  I  east— com^rnuni  ty  .college  staden  ts:  * ' 

W  hy  h*i  ye  we  cd m e  to  t h  is_ poj n t_  of  w holesal e  depr iva t id n  fo r  cd mm  u ni ty  <:dl  1  *^ges 
which  have  traditidnally  been Jhe.ediiCaUonal  institution  for  preparing  Califdrrii'aris 
jor  vvoi-k?  The  Gdvernpr's  j:utbadks_^^  which  have  beeri  a 
»"naamental  force  in  the  develdpment  df  C.iUfornia*s  diverse  iridustfies  arid  subse- 
quent prosperity,   ; 

Wow        we  be  abje  td  cdmjJete  iot  in  prdductiori  arid  trade  if  we  tut 

tJ'  .on  th.?  institutidn_ which  has  been  most  effective  in  prdvidirig  the  fechriical 
K."^  "^'^hdw  to  keep  America  at  w.o.r_k  a nd_wo_uld  even  now  help  mdre  Atriericaris  td 
K^t  back  td  wdrk?  Cali.f^^^^  e_ighth_  econdJT^y  of  the  world  and  has  reached 

these  heights  in  econdrnic  strength.  _ndt  oniy_b^^^^  df  its  bduntifKl  sdil  and  cli- 
mate, but  mdst  assuredly  because_d.f  it&  wealth  df.educationai  intititutidris:  Cutbacks 
on^ the  latter  will  be  a  loss, fdr  all  citizens  d^^^  :  r 

Why  . is  it  that  in,  the  depths,  of  the  Great  one  proposed  tuitidri  for 

commumty  cdllege  r  udents?  The  answer  is  dbvious.  In_the_19aQs  few_people  werit  to 
udllege.  free  of  luitio.^  or  Hot.  Overwhelmingly  it  was  the  majority  society:  the  white 

riuue  society,  who  attended.   ___   

Today  cbriiniunity  collegg^s  serve  a  greater  consrituency  that  reseoihles  mace  the 
general  secondary"  clientele  of  the  i930s.  Community  colleges  ofter  the.educatiQnal 
passpdrt  td  a  better  life  to  the  poor,  the  minorities  and  women  who  need  to_ retrain 
fdr  jdbs  to  eriter  the  work  Tdpce  for  the  first  time  o.r  after  raising  a  family.  Seventy 
percent  ol  miridrities  enrolled  in  postsecbndary  education  are  enrolled  in  com  muni- 
ty  colleges:  . 

The  n^otion  that  studerits  should  share  in  the  cost  of  their  education  is  iaudE^ble. 
The  fact. is_they  already  dd:  There  ^re  fees  fdr  mariy  classes  and  activities.  Bddks, 
traiisportation  cirsd.other  iricideritals  are  ridt  iricbrisequential  td  the  students  whd 
^ittend  CQmuiunityjcidJleges;  thfe  despite  the  fact  that  statistics  indicate  that  as  high 
as  !i( I  percent. uf. Gal ilQrjnia's  U4  million  studerits  are  at  br  belbw  the  poverty  level. 

It  is^?i  mdckeryJQ  tr^  jD Instill  raoral  values  by  placing  dbstacles  before  stiidents 
s^trugglinK  through  .education_ia.liQ.  tiiemseives  f  om  degradirig  pdverty  levels.  The 
Anandai  ^id  that  would  be  ofle^^^  demeaning  arid,  though  well-riieanirig 

creates  yet  another  level  df. bureaucracy,   ;   _ 

'    ./^tJ5ust  Los  Amieles  C^  constitute  68 

percent  of  the  student  population,  fdlldwed  by  Asians  whd  Cdnstitute  14  percerit* 
wcwien  make  up  i)5  percent  df  th   

,.,Jo,  ^hese  citizens.  Cd  cpllejges  are  essenti^^J  .£or_their_acJhieving  a  better 

'"^•[L^'^cking  the  opportunity  the  community  cdlleges  p.-dvide^a  good  piji-tion  of  ffus- 
tratidri  arid  despaif^  will  be  their  let  with  all  the  accdmpanying.negative  conse- 
quences td  society.  The  magnitude  ^f  the  social  and  economic  damage  caused  by  the 
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uhderluhdirig  of  cdniiiiuhity  ColIogt\s,  arid  the  politico- philosophical  decision  to  aban- 
don tuitioh-iree  access  to  coriimumty  colleges  is  difficult  to  cbniprehehd. 

The  Gbvefhdf  believes  the  public  sUppdrts  his  cutbacks  and  desire  to  impose  tu- 
ition for  COhimunity  colleges.  He  has  hot  based  his  decision  oh  factual  data  or  sur- 
veys. On  the. contrary,  the  California  Association  of  Comuiunity  Colleges,  located  in 
Sacrumento.'reporting  August  5,  1983,  released  a  sarvey  by  Larry  Eastland  and  Ab- 
MK'iatos,  Iric:,  a  Connecticut  firm  specializing  in.  governmental  affaire  polls,  vv^hich 
has  found  strong  support  among  voters  surveyed  for  increased  funding  for  communi- 
ty colleges.  Their  survey  found  50  percent  more  ^'ho  named  educatioji  ixs  the 
number  one  problem  over  crime.  Incidentally,  tlie  Governor  asked  for  andLreceived 
$171  million  for  prisons  while  vetoing  $108:5  niillion  for  community  colleges.  Over 
81)  percent  rjated  community  colleges  as  excellent  to  good  on  the  quality  of  job/ 
career  education  they  provide.   _     _  _     

At  all  levels  of  government,  education  is  now  a  priority  issue.  The  states  ofMissisr 
sippi,  Alabama  a.nd  South  Carolina. have  governors,  who  are  insisting  on  increased 
sup4>ort  for  education.  On  the.  other_.hand,_California,_which  ihas.  alvt^aya  been,  a 
leader  in  ?j1!  levels  oi  edumtjon^  has  suffered. decimating  cutbacka^  Gavernor  Deuk- 
mejian  has  Jecided.  to  ^^rotect.sin  iiver  virtue .  Befusing  to  tax  cigarettes_or  liquor 
kind  insisting  on  taxing  students  reveals  very  clearly  the  present  Governor's  prior- 
ities.  

In  the  _ words  o f_spQk.ea.ma_n  for  th e. California  Associatiim. .uL Commuai ty . ColJ ege^. 
'. '.The  Go veniorjs  act io n  agaLns t _th.e  immunity _coIIejges  pro vid.es_strong  evijle nce_of 
tlie  pub  lie  410.1  i  cy  and.  1  ea.derehip.  v.ac.uuin  _tjiat  e.x.ists  j.n  Jii.s  _offi  ce .  Jt  _is_  hard,  t  o_be- 
jiove  that  the.  Governor,  weigh&d  his  aation.  to.  CLUt_  a.gain_st  lhe_pubiix_ benefits. prch 
V idcd  by_  t he  com n i  uni  ty  _coi.le?jes_ ,_ .__ for_ the  Gove.r nor .  to . suggest,  that __i ndi^ id uals 
wi  1 1  n 0 1  be  hurt  by  h is_ .act iona  is  absu rdi ty _ _ .  _.J_n  v:ie w  of  th e_  fact.that  comm u nj-' 
ty  .col  1  eg.QS  en  rol  i  th e  majori ty  of  the  State 's  lo.w  i ncome  postsecondary  s tude n ts,  lor 
those  sluden ts. the.  Governor*^^   

.  Fi  nn  j  ly ,  it  _  is  _  i  ron  _ic  .t  ija  t  while  the  Be  pubj  ican  _  Pr  esi.d  e  n  t  of  th  e  Uni  ted  States  i_s 
do i ng  his  u _tm os -  t o  1  u re  _  La t i n o  y o ters_  t o.  SU p p o rt  h i m  by  pa] n t i n^_  p jc t ur es  p.f  a 
ibrigh ter  future,  h is  .Republican  gov er no.r  _i_n _  this  state  is  doing,  his  utmost  to  deny  a 
gp(3  nupiber  of  Latino  students,  th^  opportunity  for  higher  education  which  would 
provide  tiiem  with  a  belter  life  and  future. 


pHKPARKD  Statement  0E  pp.OF..iJsjME     Rodriguez,  Desn  oelGraddate  Studies 
AND  Research,  University  of  Caofornia,  Irvine,  Caof. 

My  name  Jairiir  Rodrigiiez  arid  I  ain  both  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Re- 
search and  Professor  of  History  at  the  Uriiversity  of  California,  Irvine;  The  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  a  riine-cariipus  system  which  enrolls  over  130,000  students  and  is 
rocogriized  iriterriatiori^Uy  as  the  largest  rjsearch  university  in  the  world  and  a 
leading  institution  >ri  the  areas  of  p-aduate^^ducation  and  researx^h:  As  you  are 
av/ate:  federal  distance  is  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  the  nation's  graduate,  and 
professional  educational  system,  particularly  in  the  area  of  doctoral  preparation  of 

minorities,  th^e  area  upon  which  I  intend  to  focus  my  comments^  .  

.  The  Irvine  campus  of  the  University  of  Caiifornia^ is  located.  4«5  miles,  south i)f_LQS 
Angeles  in  the  city  of  Irvine^  Total  enrollment  is. approximately  11,^500. ^ tudenta_in- 
chiding  9^500_undergraduat^^  5M  medical  atudenti  and  approjcimateJy__l,500  grad_- 
uate  students..  My  responsihiii ties  include,  the  _Q.vemght_  and  _adminiatratip n_  p f  _  36 
graduate. jirograma  w) i Lch  sp^n .the jtangtL of  ttaditioBal  .d i^cipii n <tsj^ws\\ _asi nn o_v_a.r 
ti v.e  .m u It idisc.ijpJinary .programs..  1  am_  also.  Te^ponsible.for .  the  admin.i^tra tio_n  of .  the 
compi is's  _resea rch  f u n.CtLons. _  UCI_co_n_ducts_  .approKi  m.ate.iy.  .|27  ..mj jlion_  of . research 
eaijh  year  and  _as_  oLthe_  1981  _  .58th 
ampn^  major__rese.arch  uniyersitie 

t  i  on  ajl  y  t  _  my  r  espo  n_s  ib  i  j  i  ties  in  elude  the  ad  m.i.n.  i  s_t  rat  i  on  of  oU  r  graduate  affirm  a  t  i  ve 
.action  ..pro.gT.Hms  vvhicH  generaijy__serye__to_  fecilitate  Hispanic  and 

other  minority  f.tudente  careers.  Graduate  educatj 

search ,  a  n  d  gr  ad  ua  t  e  a  f fir  ma  ti  v  e  8  c  t  i  oh  a  re  c  1  ps  e_ly  1  i  n  ked  and  in  t  e  rd  epe  nde  n  t  ,•  and 
therefore  have  been  j:ombined  in  th^  Division  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Researcji,  My 
responsibilities  as^ Dean  of  Graduate  J^tudies  and  Research  at  Irvine  provide  me  with 
the  perspective  necessary  to  evaluate  the  potential  impactii  of  federal  and  state  edii^ 
catjonal  funding  decisions  on  the  accessibility  of  higher  education  to  United  States 
Hispanics.  ...... 

-  The  irhpbrtahce  to  the  riatibh^s  health  and  welfare  of  . graduate  educatibri  iri  all 
fields  a.  d  specifically  doctoral  ftfeparatibri  canriot  be  overstated.  Graduate  research 
education  provides  the  training  required  fOr  future  generations  of  scholai^,  scien- 
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tiHp,  and  professionals,  nncl  i.s  the  principal  source  of  new  scientific,  technicals  and 
cuUurat  knowledge.  The  stale  and  hatibn  have  been  well-served  as'  a  result  of  thejr 
support  of  graduate  education.  Direct  Jt)enerits  stemming  from  graduate  edupatjon.in 
the  natural  sciences,  agrriculture,  engineering,  social  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  hu- 
mauUies  are  Widely  recognized. 

_  It  is  important  for  the  Subcommittee  to  understand  the  nature  of  graduate  educa- 
tiou  at  the  doctoral  leyel^xirid  to  distinguish  it  from  Master's  programs  and  profes- 
'  Siomil  education;  Doctoral  research  Irairiing  requires  sustained  effort  over  an  ex- 
tended^ period  of  time,  and  must  be  approached  intensively  if  the  student  is  to  suc- 
peed.  While  Master  s  programs  admit  part^ime  students,  ^doctoral  study  b^  naturejs 
tulJ-time  study  with  a  research  oHentatibh.  Research-bricnted  professional  prp- 
granii;^sui:h  aa  engineering  and  computer  science,  train  Ph.D.s  and  possess  the  same 
goaLand  orientation  as  other  doctoral  programs. 

Thero  lire  conflicting  misconc^-ptidhs  among  legislators  arid  agencies  at  the  state 
and  federal  Ja%:^s  regarding  the  proper  status  of  graduate  education  and  research  in 
pur  national  agenda.  On  the  one  hand,  many  federal  lawmakers  view  graduate  edu- 
patipn  and  research  aa  primariiy  a  state  furictibn,  particularly  where  state  operated 
in>iitutions  xir_iii;oncerned  On  the  other  hand,  state  policy  maker*  sometimes  per- 
ceive large  __compQnejits  i)f  higher  education,  especially  graduate  education  and  re- 
search to  be_a  _su^i^tajitial_ responsibility,  of  federal  authbrities.  The  truth  varies 
somewhat  from  botn  af  these  views.  Most  public  jristitutibhs  like-lhe  University  of 
C^a  fu^rnia  are  state  assisted,  not  statp  sapported.  Less  thart  half  bf  the  University  of 
C^iilJlprnuas  budget  comes. ft  state  general  funds.  The  federal  government, 
ti^rough  support  of  resaarch.and  graduate  training  programs,  has  played  a  major 
role  m  non-state  ^s^upport.  AdditionaUy,  iiistitutibris,  thbse  which  prb^ 

.  vide  doctoral  training,  jGust  compete  on  a  national  level  for  fin  ah  cial-resburces  fac- 
ulty, and  graduate  students.  The  University  of  California,  Stanford,  Harvard,  MIT 
the  Uniyersity  of  ChiciigQ*.  and  .other  research  universitites  are^all-  cornpeting 
against  each  other  for  essentially  the  sajne  pool  of  limited  hurnari  and  firiancral  re- 
sources. Graduate  education  and  reaearch  in  the  United  States 'is  already  a  National 
a^^tivity,  and  the  federal  gov  Jrnment  should  explicitly  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  lU  promotion.  No  state  go vernment^  n  even  one  with  relatively  J ?irge  resburces 
such  as  California's,  can  assume.primary  responsibility  for  a  natidna'.-^cale  furietibn. 
It  »s  indeed  a  tragedy  that  in_the  face  of  diminishing  federal  support,  significant 
P|ograms  will  cease  to  exist  unJess  such  support  is  fbrthcoming.  (The  University  bf 
^»ch»gan,  for  example,  abandon  a  well  established  depart- 

n^^nt  of  geography  because  of  gri)win^ 

also  important  to  cpmm en  thexiutset  on  the  current  climate  X5f  support 
o'  K.»'aduate  education  and  and  its  specific  import  for  United  States  His- 
P?'^  *cs.  Wh  1  le  the  state  me  n  ts  whi  ch  fallow  are  speci  flc  to  the  Uni  versi  ty  bf  Cal  ifbr- 
u't  •  ^?  Prfy  n era  1  ly  to  resea rc h  u nive rsities  na tio n w ide,  both  pri vale  arid 
P"^A^c.  In  the  past  the  federal  jgovernmetit  has  pJayed_a_k.ey  rols  in  the  interlbckirig 
f  J.^ "^^u  re  of  grad u a te  ed u ca tip n  by  apply; ng  _re5i3urce^  in_  mean ingul  amou  n ts  to 
those  areas^  which  needed  them  most  and  for  which  &ui)stitutes_  .were  not  readily 
av-ailable.  When  the  federal  .government  withdraws  support,  state,  institutions  are 
leit  in  the  lur-ch.  The  climate  bf  support  for  graduate  education  today.is  character- 
ized by  diminishing  federal  direct  support,  federal  cutbacks  in  research_w_Mch  fund 
a  good  number  bf  research  assistantships  and  traininjg  grants,  and  diminishing  sup- 
port: for  graduate  educatibn  by  state  legislatures.  Such  cutbacks  have  partijuiJacly 
onjjhoas  implications  for  the  future  of  Hispanics  in  graduate  education  and  re- 
search.   

..It  hiis  only  been  recently— within  the  past  15  years^that  research  universities  or 
an_:votlier  insUtations  respOnsi^ble  for  graduate  educatibn  have  incorporated  plans 
for  Hispumc  graduate  education  Jntd  policy  cbnsideratibns.  Until  then^  Hispanics 
had  A>njy  beL*n  pJiantom  participants  at  most  levels  bf  graduate  educatibn;  their 
nunibers  wereL  p_nrlicularly. inconsequential  among  the  rank  bf  graduate  students 
and  faculty.  Gradually.,  but  significantly,  as  a  result  of  the  sustained  efforts  of  many 
individuals  and  groups  and  principally  the  participation  of  the  federal  goveriiment 
r^eaningful  pi  pjgress  has  been  realized.  is  important,  to  note,  however,  that  de- 
spite this  Progress  United  States  Hispanics.  still  coiisti  aboat  3  percent  bf  gradu- 
ate students;  the  percoatage  of  facul_ty_and  senior  academic  administrators  is  everi 
ess.  This  point  may  be  hijghlighted  by  noting  thai  John  Pachfico  (New  Mexico  High- 
^""Qs  University)  and  I__are  the  only  two  Hispjanic^graduate  deans  in  the  entire 
^o^"^'*y-^  T.he^oal^  of  these  effprts  has^b^^^^  And  thejneans  to  that  goal  has 

been  access.  While  Hispanics  have  bejiefited  for  both  public  and  private  and  State 
and  federal  programs,^  full  equity  remains  a  distant  goal  (equity  Jias.  riot  been 
achieved,  rather  inequity  has  been  reduced)  because  access  is  once  again  being 
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'*.^\"  K*"".^ " ^»  ^  S  ^'^1" » ^  > 'A  ^iri^ ^  rc h  ^h* rierii i  1  y  is  per i  led  by  d i  mj  n  i_s_h  i  iig 

resources,  then  Uispanjc  K'raduafe  education  and  research  is  in  p)nrticular_da_nger.  If 
eqiuty  and  aeci-iis  K'ains  have  been  achieved,  to  any  significiant  deg:re_e  _on  the  crest 
of  federal  support  of  graduate  education  and  research— and  you  can  be  surt-Lthat 
-  they  hiive— then  these ^gains  will  crumble  in'the  vacuum  of  diminished  funiling^Jf 
/  Ww  fi'ileral  government  is  at  all  i-esponsible  for  the  continued  promotioji _of  graduate 
education  anUre^iearch  generally,  then  it  is  particularly  responsible  fbr  maintiUnijig 
;ihd  promoting  Hispanic  progress;  because  without  such  promotion.  Hispanic_gradu- 
.*  ate  education  and  research  will  accelerat**  its  recent  descer^t  toward  total  ineqiiity 
iiful  iriacce.ssibilily.  « 

I  arir  pleased  to  see  thai  the  federal  government  is  concerned  abpul  thejrnplico.- 
tions  of  it^  actions  in  graduate  educaiion  and  research  support  ibr  Hispanjcs  atd 
that  it  has  coniriiissibried  this  SubcomniiUee  to  carry  out  fact-nnding:  activjtiesL 
With  tfietibove  points  in -mind.  I  would  likeUo  address 'the  range  of  question_s_pgsed 
In  till-  SUbcbnimittee  and  the  implications  (br  Mispanics  of  diminished  support  for 
graduate  educutibri'^ahd  research  by  the  ftTderal  government. 

Qiu'stuyri  I.  SVhat  is-  the  number  of  Hispanic  studerits  enrolled  in  post  baccalaure- 
al»'  programs' at  ybur  institution?  • 

A' ;^  vve^.  As  bf  Kail  quarter.  10H2  UC!  had  approximately  l.")00  graduate  siudents 
in  .iuT.dance.  7-1  (4  percent)  of  which  were  United  States  (i.e..  ndn-^reign)  His- 
paaics.  Kven  a  sriialler  subgroup  of  these  Hispanic  graduate  students  (oniyjii;  or  2 
IH^rcehl  of  i4ie  total  gr-iduatt?  student  population)  are  seeking  the.Ph^D.  On _a  Uni- 
V4'r>^ily  ur  llalifornia  Systemwide  basis.  Hispanic  g^raduate  students  totajied_U460 
:1^''"^'^'"L"^  ^^>"^>'2^^''"wjde  total)  as  of  FuU  1|>81.  But  this^roup  also  includes 
foreign  Mispanics;  brify  a  fraction  of  this  number  can  be  assumed  to  be_JLJnited 
Stuie.s  Miiiptinics  set^kirig  the  Ph.D.  This  distinction  is  critical.  Many  agencies,  r.e- 
sjH)hs-ible  for  gJi^thering  educational  data  combine  toreigh  students  of  Hisparijc  couji- 
trie.s  togeiher  wUh  American  citizens  of  Hispanic  ancestry.  At  t_he  graduate.le^el, 
particularly,  this  fact  obscures  the  low  en  roll  men  t  of  American  HispanLcs^  Because 
^"'"^'l^-'"'''"^  b^*^:^  K^'"^''"n'*>'.?:f^ct?lyed  better  educaUqns  than  American_citizens_Qf  His- 
panic ancestry,  foreign  Hispanics  have  easier  access  to  American  universities,  than 
^" ^*^]*^^  H^*5P^n 'cs  ._puriri^  the  decade  of  the  1970^^^  it  is  ^timated  t_hat_  ap- 
proximately \'\  bf  all  "Hispanic*'  doctoral  degree  recipients  were_k-rei^n  Hispanics. 

While  Hispanic  graduate  student  nnrollment  has  declined  ma rkedjy .System wide 
^* "  ^  " " ^ ^ ° "  ^' ^^^1" ^-l*^  Ul^^^/  y CI  has  m ai n  ta i  n  ed  its  U n  i ted  S ta tes_  H ispa njc  grad  uate 
^      '"9^  _^es&i  te  i  n  tense  com  petit  ion  for  t  he  _j  im  ited  r?  umber  of  ^^pJi- 

^'•^ I* ^ ^  " "1 " n  P y r  c u r ren t  level  of  ^rad M a te  a jti r m a t i_v_e_  action 

^'J^  ^^'"^''^  ^'"^^  '  P * ^ "  ^ j n  n.oy^  ^ '  ve  new  rec r u  i t  i  ng  and  reten  t i on  act  i vi_t ies.»  _w_e  .a  re  li.keJy 
ib  .see  a  decline  of  Hispanic  graduate  student  enrollment  similar  to  that  experienced 
by  most  bther  research  institutions.  .  ^ 

<)itvstum  J.  What  are  the  problems  of  attracting  Hispanic  students  to  graduate 
education  and  what  is  the  effe  ctiveness' of  federal  programs  (such,  as  GPOP.anjd 
G'iarahteed  Student  .  Loans i  in  encouraging  graduate,  professional  and  technical 
ed  u  ca  i  \^  a  1  -bp  pb  r  t  u  n  it  i  (?s? 

Answer   The  problem  bf  attracting  Hispanic  students  to  graduate  school  is  a 
m  Say -lave  red  rruitter:  hi  the  first  place,  the  pools  of  both  secondary  and  post-second- 
ary >\niericari  Flisfwihics  graduates  adequately  prepared  to  continue  their  education 
are  i)re.stMilly  shrinking  arid  cbmpetitibri  for  these  studerits  *is  expanding,  this  places 
J ricreiisirig^. stress  bri  the  riiechariisriis  erected  over  the  past  .15  years  to  identify,  re- 
cruit. er!rbll,retairi.  arid  graduate  thcavailiible  students^  We  cannot  assume  that 
quaJirU'd  and  interested  studerits  will  identify  themselves  to  us  and  apply  to  our 
Ph  D  prog  ranis:  We  must  erigage  iri  riatibrial-level  but  reach  and  recruitment  with 
renewed  vigor  in  order  to  ideritify  bri  objective  arid  subjective^:riteria  qualircd  stu- 
dents w^io  arc;:  interested  in  pursuirig  graduate  educatibri.  We  must  also  Wn\k  to 
identify  the  qualified  students  wBo-liave  yet  to  develbp  ari  interest  or  are  naive 
about  graduate  edacatiofi  zind  inform  therii  bf  the  potential  resburces,  benefits,  arid 
rewards  of  a  graduate  education  and  a  doctoral  degree.  Oiice  riiatriculated.  we  must 
.  PQSsejiS  the  sp  .  _ial  .resource's  neces.sary  to  support,  retairi.  advarice.  and  graduate 
Hispanic sliidrats.  the  very  resoareo.s  vve  originally  proriiised  iri  attractirig  therri  tb 

gnidua.te_sch<>oL.  _  _    ..  .  ^ 

.  T.he  fed.»-raJ..goyer.nnienr:  through  programs  such  as  G POP  arid  GiiaraTiteed  Stu- 
dent; L.oanj>  and  institutions,  such  as  the  National  Endowment  for  the  HUriiariities 
NKU  ^.  _a  n d  the  Na t  i o n a  1.  ikle ace  Fa undat  ion  ( NSF )^"  h as  been  a  st rb rig  a  ri d  efiect i  Ve 
pi » .r r  oe r  j  n^t  hese  _  pas  t  fforts .JJ ndo u.bt  edl y .  wj  t h o u  t  d  i rect  and  i  n d  i  rect  feder a  1  su  p- 
P<>rt..through  raculty;gran.t«,_niin.or«t^^  assistsntships.  and  research  furidirig 

^^*IH::^»lb.  [it tU*  Access  would  haup  been  won_and.  jnuch  more  inequity  in  graduate 
education  fur  Hispanics  would  still  exist.  In  light  of  the  declining  participation  rates 
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Kv  .lii.-^p.anics  ill  j;i:idii;Uo  education  ^itul  rest-arch;  it.  is  (Tltica!  that  (•stablished,  ef- 
tWliVt!.  rosmirct'  ruochanisnis  be  inairUainod  and  fortillod;  and  iiot  disniantled: 

(^irrrnl  irulicatlotis  su^;K^*st  that  the  paths  to  RradiiatO  education  for  Hispanics 
ar^^ht•c()_^unK  _nTlIch  niorf  piivi-'arioij.s  and.charactorizi  d  by  deereasirig  resources:  Eh- 
lulnnt-nt  pro^ranis  ih'si^^ned  to  incrt.*asi'.the  nunibeis  of  cell  ego  studonts  eligible  for 
U  t-.  ti  i  ll  a  t_»  •  iHi  1 1  c  a  t.i.(  >i  i  .h_;  i y  e  _  Ih*( Mi. .  u  iid  e  r .  at.tac  k  rece  n  1 1  Th  o  Reaga  n  ad  nliil  is  t  r  at  i  b il 
hjis  |)ri)p_os(L-d  I'litiini^^  the  funding  for /rRIO  progranis-fincludinR  Upward  Bound  and 
^peLvial  SiM'viceh)  by^_-t^^^  percent  and  has  also  proposed  the  elimiriation  of*  Taient 
Search  and  Kiiiu-af  ignaj  f^pportunities  Ontors,  two  pro|,^raills  which  have  cnritribut- 
(■.•i.signilu-juitly  U)  ininoriiy  en.ruJJnients  in  universities  (tNESC,  .1982);  Research 
universiiit's..  aildjtiunally.  are  '.nitting  back  on  programs  designed  to  facilitate  the 
^vduratii)!!  i>*'.  Uispanic  t;r^-duattv  jitudenis.  A  recent  Coancil  of  Graduate  Scho^'s' 
f^iu  vey  on  Miiii)rity_  Ur:uiiiate  Kducation  indicated  that  (>()  percent  of  all  graduate 
iiii^iiiui  iLHi^Miaye  expfLrie.nced  -recent  reductions,  in  federal  aid  for  assistarltships, 
i ! I .  NDSl ,s.  Jill d  fe  1 U) w i; h i ps,  A  su b:it on t iii  1  po rt i o ii  d f  t h eae  sch oo Is  i n d i cat ed . that 
these  outs.n-snltcd  in  reductions  in  services  to  tninority  graduate  RtudentR  (see  CGS; 
.U.bS^'  And  federaL  agencies.  such  .JLs  NKI I  and  NSF,  are.  failing  to  develop  grants 
^»nd  or  jiit^retiuesling  rt^^^^  apparent  violation  of  their  mandate  (cC 

Tl^e  C^hronivle  i)j;_njgher_EducNi 

. .  i^uch  arti()iis  by  federal.  :igencie.s  are"  particularly  nwtly  to  Hispanic  students  arid 
1 1  le  1 1 11  i  I  ed  St?  1 1 es  1 1  i s p a ii  i c  co ni n i u J  vity  nio  re  gen ♦  ■  ra  1 1  y  because  these  po p u Jat  idris 
b.ase  iivudi  levver  .  ami  if^j;  well.  esuibJished  cultural  and  educatiorial  iristitutidris 
t  l.Wiiv  otlier  minurities.  U  i>^  ironic,  but.  ibrtunate,  tiiat  a  systerii  of  eridowed 

y niv(^rsi tier  arose  : IS  a.res.uJt  of  the  extreme  isolation  and  prejudiced  social  structure 
forced  upon  IVLack  Aineric:ins..  .The.  Black  '  Colleges  have  defmed,  pre;served,  .-md 
ni:.iLntaim-d  a  div  -rse  cii.ltii.re  and  provide:  a  substantial  poftion  of  its  populatiori 
svith  liiglier  eduv-ai  loiK  even  in  times  of  limited  resources;  The  American  Hispariic 
I  AO  p  ul ;  1 1  i  on.  possesses  f'e  w  such  sys  te  nis ,  st  r  uc  t  u  res ,  o  r  .  i  nst  i  t  □  ti  6tis  to  m  a  i  ri  ta  i  ri  i  ts 
rujtural.a.nd  Aducati(>nal  values  iind  needs.  The  closest  Hispariic  analogues  f-^i  the 
Black  uni vers i.iy  system  are  the  area  studies  programs,  such  as  Chicario  ^Tt'^dies^ 
_Pu.e  ri  0  Rica  n  S t  ud  i es .  a  nd  La t  i  n  "A me rica  a  Stu d  ies;  given  1  i  fe  a  nd  mai ri tci  i  f . ;  d  by 
rederal  a^vncieo  such  aji  the  Department  of.EducatrOri,  NEH;  arid  NSF;  Reduc  ed  fed- 
eral, support  for  area  studies,  in.  addition  to  reducirig  equity  arid  access  gerierally; 
traiislateii.directiyi  into  reduced  study  of  United  States  Hispariic  culture  arid  reduced 
study  o!'  t.h.e  Spaiiisli  language  as  well.  (This  latter  threat  is  particularly  paradoxical 
in  light  of  ffderal  commissions  identification  of  a  national  rieed  for  greater  lariguage 
.skills.)   . . 

..Th<>_  An.iericari  Hi.sp:inic  community  cannot,  and  does  riot,  expect  that  ariy  agericy 
or  institution— public  or  private,  state  or  federal — will  provide  all  the  resource;s  riec- 
ess;iry  to  reduce  the  iii^^her  education  gap  between  Hispanics  and  Blacks  arid  be- 
tvyeen  Ilispanics  and  whites.  What  it  can  and  does  expect  is  that  thase  limited  re^ 
.^:ou rces  de.s  igned  t  O.fost er  e^ u ity  and  access  i n  gradua te  ed  ucat ion  :riOt  be  d  isniari tied 
and  that  the  real,  hard-earned  gains  of  the  last  15  years  not  be  lost  to  fisf-.U  expedi- 
ence.   

^^(/e.s^Nm  K.NVhat  spj,«ciaL^  initiatives  are  taken  at  your  ri>{iiution  to 

a  1 1  r a  t:  t  j  l  i  s  pa  ri  i  c  s  t  p  g  r. a  d  Ua  t  e_  p_r ogr a  m  s? 

.A rix- •  I ' r ,  As  the  Dea 0  of  0 rJ ) d u a t e.  Studies  and  Resea rc h  at  U C  I n..!  n •  \  I  ; i ( i  ,  n is- 
t  e  r  t  wo  j)  r  og  r  a  nis ;  into  ivded  to  J)  ro  mote  g.riid  u  a  te  e.d.uca  t  Lori  ior  ..mi  no  rit  i  ■  I ' '  ■  >  rad- 
i^'itt*  ! ' '^^Itvssjpria  1  Oppo rtu n i ty  P rpgram_  I GJPOP)  .encompasses  J  ryi i  m  j  m_  i  aiary 
grad  u; i te  a ff""!  r ni at; ye  act  ion  act iy  i t ies.  The  Program  V  p_u  r pose  is_  to  enhance  _t  lie_edu 

^  i  •  vi  PP '  A  i  t  i A's  a  nd  ex  pe  r  i  e  n  ce  p  f  u  ride  r  re  p  rese  ri  ted  gro  u  ps^  i  n  c  I  u  d  i  ri  g  Un  i  te^^; 
Sla  t  es M iit^a n  ies .  The  goal  i s  to  i ri c r ease  t h e  pa  rt  ic ipat  ion  arid  .su ccess  q f  t  he?"  si u- 
^^^^  "1'^  ' "  .Ki  '  \f  ii»  M'  '"^^M^y  ^A*  UC'  ^  .hy  A  \  i  ex  p  an  d  i  ng  rec  r  u  i  t  m  en  t  a  nd  ad  m  i  ssio  n.s  assis  t* 
;  I  ? '  c  t  ^  ;  ic  t  i  V  it  ies  1 1)  p  rt )  ni  o  t  e  g  reaie  r  pa  r  t  i  c  i  pat  ion  and  success  in  t  h  e  ad  ir  t6  ion  s  p  roc- 
e^s:  actively  promoting  incj"eased  academic  achievement  of  dejgree  candidates  by 
appiopriate  orientation  and  retention  programs,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  faculty 
m-'ritbrin^^  and  peer  counseling;'  and  VA)  racijitating  participation  aud  achiever^ont 
by  appropriate  financial  support  and  other  support  services.  Major  GPOP  areas^of 
activity ■  include-  oiitreiich  arid  individual  recruitment,  financial  support,  student 
support  services,  Gart»er  C("jriselii;;»  ar'H  p!ai.*emeht,  and  program  eyaliJation. 

Ill  J^dditiorii  to  the  GPOP- activities  uhu'  ruhctibps.  I  a'so  administer  a  program  de- 
si^^ned  to  4>xster  persbrialf/ed  'Research  training  for  Arhericah  Hispanics  and  other 
miiictrity  PH.D  students.  In  I9yi-S2,  the  Division  began  its  three^year  Faculty 
Metitor  Training  Prigrarii  for  Miribrity'vGraduate  and  Professional- Studehts,-su|> 
ported  by  a  .>22(),(i()0  federal  gnirir  awarded  by  the  Department  of  Education  Fund 
f(jr  the  liiiproveriierit  of  Po.st-Secbridary  Ediicatibri  (FIPSE).  This  iriiibvative- p'lbt 
project  represeritls  a  c-iigriificarit  eriharicemerit  of  IrVirie's  efforts  to  iijeel  its  affirrria- 
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iiyv  actidii  objociivi'.s.  'riu-  Kiiiuliv  Meiitor  Program  is  designed  to  enhance  op^jortuj 
nities  for  retention  and  succvs  o  ♦Minority  sfraduate  and  professional  studenUs.anxi 
to  bvercbnu"  traditional  ba7  -iv^  r.i  Uoctoral  preparation  and  advancemjjnt.  Objec- 
tives include  development  of  research  and  writing  skills,  and  successful _ehtO' of.His- 
pariic  and  other  nii^ibrity  Ph,Il  students  into  the  academic  mainstream,  By_the:_ber 
giniiihg  of  the  final  year  of  the  Program  13,  or  43  percent  of  the  grad  :  te  student 
participants  were  American  Hispf;nics. 

During  each  year  of  the  project  a  total  of  10  minority  students  froniJUCrs  five 
niajdr  areas  work  closely  with  faculty  mentors  as  research  assistants_on_  research 
projects  6i  inutua!  interest.  Ex.  .«ted  short-term  goals _of  this  cooperati_ve_acholiir- 
ship  ar^  the  publicati<;ri  of  a  high  quality  research  paper  by  the  studen_t_and  raentov 
in  a  scholarly  journal  and  continued  Research  Assistant  funding  fori  the.  men  tee  on 

!'*^'''^>^^^"^^\"^  ^H^*^'^^  advis- 
ing iinU  mbniibring,.and  altering  structural  administrative  mipedimexita  to  minority 
student  progress.  After  the  pilot  program  is  completed  l  had  hgped  that  the  pro- 
^^P""f*yd otheT^igh  of  the  Univ.ersity  of  California 

and  tb  bther  research  luiiversities  nationwide.  The  likejihood  _of  .each  expansion, 
{^^^'^^^''v^'^'^ws  increasingly  smaller  with  such  educauon  spending  cut  aathorized 
by  state  and  federal  governments.  It  api>eai:s  that  we  shoui_d  consider  ourselves  tor- 
^^^^V^^^^^  pwiLprogram.  Continaed  support 

and  growth  bt^ymf^  bur  own  boundanes  wilj  prese^^^^^^ 

Quo^f  i  '  i  W!iat  are  the  employment  possibi  1  it ies_i_n_  fields  requiring  graduate  or 
technical  t-...'nJr-  for  Hispanic  students  and  how  does  that  impact,  or  should  it 
impart  Hi  ,p:in'L' .enrollment?  • 

l-\'^i^"Avls,^  with  Hispanic  education 

'^^^  *'^"P^^/  ^^>^''«:  ^hp^^d  encou^^^^  to^ursuiiaU  viable  career  options 

•^^^^^  somewhat  ,  myopic  to  suggest  that 

M'*^P^^"'t^«  A\"^"t*?n^^^^^^^  disproportipriatej^'  on  _anx  p_ne_ fields  Nevertheless,  in  light  of 
P.^y  ^^^vn  «rea  of  expertise  a preference,  the_focus_Qf  my  testimony,  the  pivotal  p6- 
o*\college  educatprs_  in  the  career  channeling  of  students,  and  the  extreme 
sb-;  tMge  of  Hispanics  in  f^raduate  educatiOa,  I  believe  that  qualified  American  His- 
P'^ v       ^dents  should  be  esaecjall^^  to  pursue  academic  careers:  Obvious^ 

b'  .fi'  '  .Mte  education  (particularly  doctoral  training)  is  necessary  for  academic 

career  preparatioii.  

I^»s  indeed  unfortunate  and Jronjcth^  the  low  participatibn  rates  of  Hispahics  in 
K^atl  u  a  t  e  schoqls  a  nd  t  he  abse  nee  _o_f  es  ta  bl  ished  Un  i  ted  States  H  is  panic  ed  uca  t  ibrial 
>"«t|tutions  are,  to  significant  .degrees,  ,self-perpetuating  national  dilemmas.  His- 
P-^»'C  univeiSFt^  fo  julty  a i_id_ researches  serve  as  role  models  to  prospective  Hispanic 
i^n»duate  studeriis  and  faculty..  In  their  absence,  fewe  HispahiCij  will  aspire  tb,  or  be 
prep^»rcd  for,  acad_em_ic  car  their  desperate  need:  The  presehce  of  ^stab^ 

'i^hed  American  Hippanic  educational  p  would  reinvipbrate  United  States 

H''«Ppni(  intellectual  and_  cult  traditions  now  recovering  after  languishing  for 
fnore  than  a  century.  For  j-ea^ons  that  are  not  clear  to  me  many  observers  have 
^-^i^unied  that  Hispanics  are  all  working  class  and  lacking  in  academic  and  ihteKec- 
traditions.  This  jscjearly  false.  Both  Indian  p  d  Spanish  culture  placed  high 
value  on  learninr:^  and  scholarship.  The  Untversi  *  of  Mexico,  for  example,  was 
<^>Mnded  |ongLbe_fore_Haryard.  This  Hispanic  acadeiiiic  culture  in  the  United  States 
declined  after  IH  IS.  but  it  has  always  had  a  few  distinguished  ihtelle^tuais  iricludihg 
a  Nobel  prize/^-nner.  _Nqw  with  its  incrv-^nfjing  size,  the  American  Hispanic  commu- 
nity must  continue  to  develop  professionaiS,  scientists,  and  other  leaders. 

Cynics  have  argued  that  it  i,s  the  responsibility  of  esoh  ethnic  cbmrTiuriity  to  mnir.: 
tytMl  iA\  own  values  and  provide  for  its  own  bl^lo  cultural  needs.  If  American  kJif.- 
panics  Nvant.to  lea  calture,  ie^:  thimi  teach  it  to  themselves,  these 

cynics  cpntend.  If  they  want  to  maintain  formai  cultural  traditions,  th-  should  prb^ 
vide  the  necessary  maJDt  institutions:  If  tl.j^y  varit  acaucrnic  positions,  let 

them  compete  aljDng_\yi_th  everyone  c:  ■. 

Ajlthings  bei.n^.equal.suchan  Hrgamet?"  mi^'ht  iiUvl-  sbr  je  validity.  Uriforturiatt*^ 
]y  i-^r  mo,st  minpriti.es,._espei;ially  -erican  Kispanii:^.,  all  things  a/en't  tiqual.  Not 
only  >t re  American  Hispanics  unequal  participants  'ri  bar  graduate  educational  in- 
stitutions m  ppniparisQn.wH  American  im\^\/ct\\mc  grbups  ai^d  lack  ade^ 
mate  institLitionel  resources,^ they're  also  unequal  !:i  cbmpariaon  with  foreign  His 
Pan»w  attena,ng^  unive^^^^  J n__the  United 'States;  American-Hispahics  lag  beh'p.a 
t  heir  fo re ign  cpu  n tsr parts  m  te rms  ol  c cadem ic  prepare t ion  and  parti ci  patibh  ro -^g 
^>nierican  rt»search  uni"er^itiei  ajid_ graduate  programs  (i:e:,  too  mariv  ;  -  pahi; 
graduate  sf 'dents  in  the  United  States  are  not  Americsn  Hispanics).  These  -ircti^  i 
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siatuvs  contnl.ti'.i'  to  a  Rruwing  ^ap  bi'twivii  AhvTiran  Mispahlcs  and  fbreitrn  His- 
pir.Mics. 

In  conelusiim.  it  1^  n;>  view  that  CbriKress  should  increase  rather  than  decrease 
thusi"  pruKranis  which  will  assist  American  Hiapanics  in  attaining  educational 
equity.  I  hu'se  p!  >^'rani,s  include:  GPOP  and  Guaranteed  Student  Leans,  NEH.  NSF. 
an(l  other  Kedfral  Akimicv  minority  fellowship  and  research  aswistantship  programs 
and  iaoultv  r.. search  support  as  well  as  Area  Study  Programs  supported  by  the  De- 
P"*"^'"!'"^  ^*r^''^i'*'''M»'^»V  i>^id  other  F^^^  These  programs  are  on  invest- 

ment in  the  (iit.ire  of  the  United  States  and  not  just  in  the  American  Hispanic  com 
niunity. 

.J^l*"  l'h;|irni;iM  .  .vouUl  Uke  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Suhoommr'tf;'.  1  a.iuM  bv  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions. 


TKisTiMoNY  iM(k.sKN  r  kl)  by  FH;nny  Ki)(;hkt.  PiawKin  Dihkc*tok,  SOAP,  Stupknt 
OhhoKii  Nii-Y  ANi)  \(  ('h:ss  riiocitAM.  San  Oikuo  Ccjnty  Consoutium 


 I'V  l^.^i^j         CjI  i  fprn.ig.  Lcgjsldture.c'^  Bill  507.  wh-^c^3  established 

°^n°'VVun.VVy        Acccvs.s.  Prpc^rvariu  k         as.CAt^SOflP:    The  obal 
of  (Ai  -'.{ImIM!.  to  jfu; thv  nur^ibc    of  students  pursyimj  a  po^ tsecortdary  education, 
friir-     uiumtiL  ;  •.-thtiit,   ntl  tmc  i  ,i  ] -Uocktjrnu  iHs  historicdUv  underrepresi.'nted  in  collcqe. 
I  tip  t  MM  11}  Ml)  Icijis  l.Kiuri  Ur    the  CAC-SOAP  Prdqrdm  hiqh'iqhtcd  two  nrincnlcs: 

'  ■ 'fi"  r'f.'n  H\ctr.  will  be  opt?r  cited  in  tcrspumen.ta  1]  V  bv-a_CQnsortirjn'.  _ 
':oriipc>s(;d  OT  fcliicd' Tundi   i     t  i  f  ut  i  ons  and  conanunitv  iiqencies  ]n  a  qcoqraphic  area, 
Ti\Lh  cohsbrtiu'i  will  provide  niatchinq  funds  at  leiist  equ'v.ilont  to 
the  amount  of  i  L<;  stdtr  coritr.irt: 

 "^'J'AP^^ti  ^i^^V  .^y'Vt^A'i?  .Proi-(.'SS.,_  the  Student  Aid  Comm.issioo..  the 

.iiliniiiislc.Jti ve  iiuencv  for  the  CAL-SDA,'    roqrdin,  J-Kirded  o  tot-Jl  of  5250,000  tP  five 
LU 1  Of  pro joc Is  thrbu<ihuut  the  stJto  in  :979.     int'  ft'    v'nal  fivt?  oro.iccts  renoin 
in  t-v*  i'.^oncp  djirj  u-'-'^ntly.  fundea.  ci*  d  totd'  o^    .o/.5U0  fdr-the  1981-1932  fiscol 

.'•'V'-'  ■     I^''" P'"PJ<''- ' '      'V  ^oto.tct^.  in  Sol  ano.  CQuutv' ,  ._ui  the  Ciist  BaV-O-f  -  SlIIi  rr'eYiT 
c        ,  in- Jic-  centfii        -^t  orea  frO"i..San  Jose  to  Sdntti  Cvu: ,  in  the  South  Cru-'-.t 
■  artM  fT'tV'  '.,(vii[,tbn  ti:  !.'.'ine.  and  in  San  DicQO  Cou*.*-' 

  lfKtiNO-'\:;.t>v>J_  the..Liruc.turL'.  _f..thf''  ifc.v-:-.         m-.  bi..  helpful  to 

:V  "V"'-'-'"'' '     '  ■  '  SpAP.  CofiLept"         '   V'  i .' .  '  ciis.  (1_  jnrii:ri  nictirres 

v.jr  iiuj  .  'Ttt  i  t  i*;^.   i',       i-orj?  iph  i  c  i.ea  enterinf  ■     .    'i»i'i  in  which  resQurrcs 

Air«.»  ch.jrcti  tu  :i-:fiit,.>vr      ^.ornf^un  (^oj1  .     tfie  sour  ..        ;   i .       i.he  coopcratinci 

cn.ti_t_U".  _v,irjf".     _Jn         '        of  rlc  S^n-DicVij      .  .  ,t      i .  ^l-  ■       shall  dr^iw  unon 
*P.y.  '.'t'^H- I-.''  .'.n  :  th.i.:\  Lli:.(       iuru._thc  fullnwintj  sfjij-^ceS-Cdhf  r  i  fi.;  t  ? .  to  .  tfib-cbnsbrt  i  Lim : 

'^i^-'^  ^'_'-:hou;  L\'%tr\ict  (VMiLM.d.sGyidoncLvDenii.'.tment  funds -.S.iri  Dinqd 
Stilt*'  L'nivfr'.  i  f.'   j:- i         Ur  '  ■.  ur^  i  tv  nf  Cdlifurnid  at  Son  Diono  utili?^'  their  FOP. 
fninfir*. ; .  t>,'-  'Jn  i  vor::  j  ;v  of  t.:  1  i  f  nrn  i  a  -  Sv.  terr*!,  ^  a-  'yumrTH  f.  Education.)!   fees;  tho 
ccjvr-uni  t.y .  :irH<M.]e'j  ( fj  !  y    C     I'JiJCO  .  GrbsSnor:,  thp  nreirn^nriL  Di   t.r  i  c  t-,  Mc"..-) ,  Miranrir, 
tf^V  .iJ'^-'p'-N  '>nd  SouthwL'SternJ  allDCdK^  ~nt>S  funds  ■- Po  i  nt  Lohm  -  N<i7c!  rcrie - 

(  ri  ]«'      ,u:;l  t  '  (  J-'fi' **'  ^T'f;^''^*:  :  _  !ntf?rnat  iona  1  Un i vers  v lV .  ass  is  t_  t^iMKK3h_  i ns t  j  tul iona  1 
♦ 'j'i-rc?  ■. ,    'f  :  Wj'-iijr) !  '  i'lr.it  intiiii  Entfri)'- i .  ti  connunity  Jnency,  prnvide  fedenil 
-■       •;!•;')  Proiect.     ,' i^o-   these  v.iriou'.  ncur:.j-'..  the  jt:,.  Dirnu 

■  *        .i-/'  -..-:  ■  nf  -^.jtchin':  ''.-ids  for  the  ]9W2-]'^PJ  i'lscii  vt.ir.  pc-ndinn 

■  H'^-il    )f  .!  n.-.c^  .  f.riir.iLt  i  roM  tlir.'  Student  Aid  C  nr':m  i N-jh: 


■  '   ■'  ■   *'■  '■  '  ■>    ir:  'V' ■  ■  [io.ird  compo'.ed  of  repre'-.en  ta  t  i  ve'i^  f  rc.-i  trif 

'    ■'"  ■  <'i:\  f'K-  rnn;or-t-iuiw  receiv(.'d  Sf^i  ,6^!]  in  stiite  resourcev.  rro^^  th 

'^v:--J  ■   I'f.  -  -  I  ■^:-^3.-*<-r.' C"l  -'i()A^^VPrbjocf  :  - .  Wi  th.s  t;Ue -cind  rMtchiqrj-.^        cn  - 

1..'^ II' J^'' I hyqnet.fnr  the  igH^-lQBS  year  wd<-,  S2?f);?.'^f^  ♦j 
'.-r-vr  •  .If.-:   .vj'if'nts.  nr  i     .  M  ;'.'>r  stuo  "it 

.  .      .  O  J  ivwind- Inc  dia^;r,;:r  frj.-t-..  r- ;  .the  newly  cre.itt^d  CAL-Sr'^  f'rojpct'i  pro  I e 
'.•''''y['r*":..\    i/^'^^.t-^':^f^t  .^.tu;i>vnt:.....M.id.  fxv  cons'jrtiu'n.  rTorbe         To  the  trirdet.  ■  »' h 
>.(.hn:>]  .iftj   "f)'-.;\ui :  tv  CO  llene  POMjl.it  ion;,  ,  t:hc  S.tn.  D  i.e>JO.  Prpj  cct..  ff!r..exdfrP' e  "m-n- 
•-■"d",  -  inf  t-.T-  i'ion.j)  and  ro  1 1  v.u  i  onJ'l  se'-viL»j'.  thVouoh  .:ictivities  such  as- 
■  n  (i  %  1  J  J.I  1  1     ,  ,!;jv  i '.f^'ont  Nv  trMineii  s  tijdfj:;ts  whp  hdve  tMcMround'j  and  cxiK^fi  prices 

-''^  f^ir'l.'l    t  udvrits ;  -  a  hut^lirio  oi-i  cbilefje  adnHssion',  tinc/- 

•  .'f' '     '     .i'i.feeT-  .^.':r'.i  n,:f:^_;  _  cc.l  le''pjjf  a'ld- tr i  ps ; .  finahc  ill!  a i     worl'srioris  .  f  cr 

tj-d'-'it',  .:n."     ---fnts;  c  0  M  ,-;;c  n  i  (If.     ;  jnd  CduC  .1 1  i  pna  I  .  r  j  tcr  i  ?i.ls.. . . .  Add  j  t  i      1  i 
t'-i-.  vr:\u't\  '       ;:iopl('d  th.-  AVID  >'ror,r'' a  te  ache  r- i  n  i  t  i  a  ted  project  t'>t  1 1  a  i  r'/non  t 
i^i'yi  ^c^'-vi:  \  :  infusin-;  con^orliun  r.-'>cut  ce-;  tn  assist  with  AVID"',  acadeni;  siiPi'OrL, 
iujvi  .-.-rt,  orj  :o  t  i  va  t  ion.!  i  <ic  t  i  vi  C  ■ic'i ! 
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1°.^^?;^^^°°^  district,  the  CAL-SOAP  Project  sttpplements  counseling  dctlvities  by 
assistiriq  reqiiestinq  sGhGol  sites  with  college  advisement  and  by  coordinating  hinh 
school  rcCruitmerit  acfivities'  in  order  to  minimize  classroom  interruptions,  to 
the  postsecpndary  meinpers*_the  San.Dlego. project  comolements  thei  r  outreach 
^^M^' '^l^s  in  the  local  area.    Specifically ,  the  oroject  provides. the  follQwlnd  . 
sepyiccs^  identification  of  potential  eligible  apolicant    from  school  district 
ihformatiori  on  students;  Ibqistical  arrangements  for  high  school  and  connupity 
cq] lecie_vjsJts;- assistance  wi th  student  visits  to  college  cairibuses;  trains p-i 
^f^.t  I V  i  *  |c  5  f  0  r  mem  be  r  s s  t  a  f  f  s ; .  a  n  d » _  di  S  s  emi  n  a  ti  o  □  _  o  f  _  edu  ca  t  ,^  on  a  1 .  oia  te  r  i  a  1  s : 
^'^^.U!°'?^My  v^ne  San  pi cqo  project  cooperates.  w.i_th__the  Student.  Aff  imiatlve.  Action 
Transition  Project,  funde'  by  the  California    Community  Colleges  and  administered 
by_Ehe-Sari  Dieqb  Community  Cbllegc  District,  which  is  directed  at  cncouraqing 
(ppnriyn.i.ty.  col  k'qe._student5_frQm_backgrounas  uiiderrepresehted  in  four-year  .  ' 

Institutions  to  transfer  in  order  to  Pursue  a  baccalaureate  degree; __"Furtber»_fhe 
project  assists  non-consortium  institutions,  upon  request,  with  specific  outreach 
efforts  in  Sdn  Dieqb  such  as  identifying  potentially  eligiblr^  students  for,  sa>  . 
UC-Santa  Bar.h.iru; 

.     ...  r^  thi^  concept  is  viable.,  and. _tl_ic...eyd.luat1''..  .  "»P. . i"  _  ^oconcK?iyG._  _ 

after  onK  two  years  to  judgo,  the  following  ar^.   *•  '   Model  ai-r.^iur.  to  iry. 

to  be  p     :  significant; 

 .1 ..  . .  Tht  .matching.rogui rcmerf -of_  thrf-ledi*: i?l^OL-  cireates  a  oartljership 

bt' t  ■  t  ■  F ;  ■  ■  t  ■  s  tilt  v  and  the  con  s  or  I  i/»  .i  n  t  h  e  .ac  h.i  s  v  ere  r_t  _  p  f  _  .a.  CQTir^.n  goal.__.This_ 
m.ir-'  I  if  vou  will,  between  the  stace  and  thn  r.onsor  tiu::)  ground  the  iss.ue  of 
unri'      s-M  usentatiori  is  vital  in  mahing  educational  oprortunit--  a  reality  for  all 

in      i  i  forhi<r 


2.    CAL-SOAP  Projects  :  rpyidc_  a  yehicle  .thrpiiO-h.which  .Secondary  and. 
nostsccondary  institutions  can  collaborate  in  solvir.g  the  problem  of  educational 
discnf ranchis-jmcnt.     "Finc|(?r-pbinting"  discussions  bttween  these  scgL-ipnts  nped  to 
be.renJJced  5y  cooperative  efforts  in  which  secondary  .^chbbls  are  viewed  iia  ^ull, 
equ.vl.  partners  w.l ch_CQlleges_.a'.d__u□ii^ersitJes^  as_you ,  .Asscmblymeri..  Hart,  arid 
Chacon,  are  aware  from  your  pw  i  expe.rien.ces  .i.n.  the.  .K-12.  scgnient...  UDfQrtunately^__ . 
however,  in  this  hearing. as  ir  most  discussion?;  around  this  issue,  secondary  school 
policy-makers  are  usually  not  invited  to  share  their  expertise. 


  ....   .  Certainly  .in.  ,_he  .San. .Diego. CALtSOAP. Project, jithe.-marriaqe_ between 

^  " ^'  ^: ."'^.V  1^  V^.  .^r  i  ^  t .  . n d  pq  s  t ?  econ da  ry  i  n  -  tit u  t  i  0 n 5       y  i  t a  1  t o  p  ro  j ec  t_  p rog  re s  s  • 
^ri  I'^rcie  measure,  this  orojejt  was  conceived  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Eugene 
Brucker.who  cbritTiitted  the  D'lstrict  to  provide  fbur  crucial  elements  to  this  effort: 
Qf.f.i.ce..5Pacc^_guidt3nCe_pcrsonncl_On_  lo£!n_  to. f be. project  whose  expertise  arid  risspect 
re<,ul  _tf;d  in  prpicct  dcceptance.  wi  thin  .  thc  .Di strict;.. access,  to  .high,  .schools  ;  aDd^_ 
access  to  information  on  students.    Without  these  resources  and  commitment,  there 
wbiilii  t-v  hb  CAL-SOAP  Project  in  the  City  of  San  Dit?cjo. 

   .3..  .Tbe_willin'jDess_Qf_the__postsecondary_soqm2*jt:s-t'j  ootpr.irito-a. 

consorti nm  j si qn i f  i capt  in  add re.s sing  u*  de.rrep.resen.ta t1  or       h.i..t,her  education.. 
The  CALSOAP  projects  arc  held  together  tv  personal  and  p -of  ess  .onal  conrnitnents  of 
cbrisbrtium  representatives  as  they  respond  to  an,educatic;ial  ciifatc  which  has. 
hL-Omotcd_  i  htcrsenmcriial  coopcratibri  arid  cbbrd-iria'"tibh.^.-- F-trther,  iristi  tutidrial 
.fcspurcus  from. the  ..independent.  segmcDt_ and  . EOP.and_E.QPj_ funds  from_fhe  Public 
seqncnts  sustain  these  pre  jects  financially.    K.  hpweycr .  .♦h'j  ed.u'.dtlQ'i.al.  .;1  imate.._ 
changes  as  a  con.cquencc  cf  budgetary  discussions  in  which  programs  and  scgrT,ents  arc 
bi tted  a^airist  each  bthcr  for  state  resburceSi  ihtn-the  extremely  fraailc  coalitions 
o5  institutions  arid  orodrarris  which  created  t'  c  C'^L-SOAP  dcTivery  system  will  be  torn 
asunder.    And.  cncc  aqain :  undcrreDrescpted  bbpulatibris  bf  students  ^ ill  be  the 
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ENTITIES  IN  I  CWfiiC  AREA 


('secondarv  and  postseeondary  educational 
■  Institutlfiiis/cniiuhlty  aneiicle?) 


iiFNTITY  WUCCS 


co»on; 


II  iilntrlct^ditB  — 

-  ----  -  $  13, W  6;i!5 

IMlvOTitLofaUfoml^     -  - 

(1  CflnTw*n)p_F\nlil_     14,137  fi,2t 
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.....llCflBiMfcttjpirttilii      ■  5i,.W  22.71^ 


1 141,5BB  (;3.<»t 
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Pnjject  m       <  Z26,rifl  100,0? 
-^ERViGES-TO- 

iMT..smi. ;   ' _  ^^^^  r  . 

^students- from  economic,  ethnic,  and  racial  backurounds 
Mstoricilly  Onderrepresented  jn  oostsecondarv  education) 


»      4      •      I  4--T" 
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 ..^^"^"^ry »  from  our  experience  in  San  pieqp_,  we  are  cautiously,  pptlmistic 

about  the  feasibility  of  addressing  educational,  inequities  through  coordinated 
andchoberative  s-udorit-brierited  efforts,    the  polyqamous  marriaqes  between  the 
5la.tt?.  the.  seconds? ry  segment^  and  bosfsecohdary  institutions  cbrnprisiricj  the  CAL- 
5^'i^^,^':ojocts.  credte  a_del.jyerv  sv.s tern. through  wbich_.target.studenfs_can_i'areani_.  . 
the  imp'jssible  dre.ini"  and  uti  1  ize- services  and  information  to  realize  those  dreams. 


TTM  V-10N  .'-PRESl;JTCD  AT  THE  INTERIM  HEARING  ON  STUDENT  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
THE  SSSFMBL^  WAYS  AND  MEANS  l;UBGOMMiTTEE 
Cha-lo^  R:  Drew  Posfqraauafe  Medical  School 
Los  Angeles 
October  23,  198t  * 

Penny  Edqert     ^-    - 

Director,  San  Dioao  County  CAl-SOAP  Project 
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Thk.Caijfornia  Statr  University ^ 
LoTif;  Batch,  Calif:,  December  :2R,  1<)8^. 

Hon.  Paul  Simon, 
tfouHv  of  JtepnysenldUves, 
Was/iinjiton.  fXC 

pKAK  Mk^  SiNfON;  Lt;t  nie  udd  my  thanki.  to  t^iat  of  the  witnosses  and  ob^^ 
who  intended  your  peceniber  y  hearing  on  Hispan^^^  to  higher  gjygQ 

Your  deterniination  to  schedule  urd  pa^^ 

ed  a  concern  and  cbmmitnierit  to  a<ldres8ing  this  problem  which  reinforces  iT]ty  own 
btiief  that  it  can  be  -.^^pctively  addressed.  What  is  needed  js  increased  understand- 
ing; of  the  cii'-;-  L  ii.spariip  underrepresentation  and  greater  cooperation  among 
those  proce.'  jirig  the  tools  to  overcome  it.  Yoiir  actions  not  only  show  a  desire  to 
uiulerstarid,  but  cbritritiute  as  well  ta an  eHvirbrimerit  of  shared  r^esponsibility^ 

Membens  of  liiy  staff  who  attended  the  Lbs  Angeles  hearing  tell  me  that  testimb^ 
ny  generally  paralleled  my  views,  arid  those  held  by  bur  campus  presidents  and  stu- 
dent Drid  faculty  leadership,  cbnCerriiri|jj  cbristriirt  ive  steps  wHich  might  be  taken  in 
the  context  of  reauthorization  I  wbUld  like  \o  n'view  a  riuriitor  of  Ihese  to  urider- 
score  their,  importance  arid  ^o  lerid  my  supi.H)i  t  to  those  who  testified  before  you, 
...The.raQst  significant  if  sponse  of  the  federal  govA;rnrii^rit  to  uriderrepreseritatibri  is 
expajision  of  studfjnt  riKancioi  aid  opportQinties.  It  should  do  so  iri  a  riiahrier  which 
avoids  the  impoiiition_of_barri.ej:a,  recognizes  the  magiiitude  arid  riature  of  rieed,  arid 
t'ricou  rages  institutions  to_  target  under  represented  groups  through  its  own  policies 
arid  pi  jctices,  TlLt\PeU  Gran^  is  Jilready  rontriboting  to  overconiirig  firiari- 
ciiU.  biirriers  for  _n^^  it  can  be  made  far  n  n*"?  effective:  Specifically, 
we  recommend  that  new  je^islatipii:  

_  U_ !  Con  tain  coj^  t  of  at  ten  da  n  ce  p  roy  is  ion  s  t  h_at  arc  ^  e*iii_s  tic_  In  _  Ca  I  iforn  ia  the 
nresen  t  $  1 100  ce  j  j  i  iig  fo r  cp m  m  u t i  n g  stude n__ts_ _ d ipcnrni n ates _  iigai nst _Uie  ve ry,  stu- 

:*0.t«  the  program  was  intenc^^^^  CajiforniaAas.made 
'  •  L^'^'  u  1 1  i  o  n  al  acc  ess  by  p  r  o y  i  d  i  n  g  a  n  e  tw  o  r  k  of  1 07  co  m  rnu  ri  i  ty  eg  j  j  ege  s  a  ad  28  Jow- 
cost  public  u n i ^'e rsi t ies  assu m es  that  the  g » ea t  m aj or i ty  of  stu de n ts  will  be_ com ntu t- 
ers.  T  h(?  pro  po  r  t  i  on  of  low-  i  nco  m  e  mi  npri  ty  stu  den  t  cp  m  m  u  te  rs  is  ey  e  ri  h  if.he.r..  J  f  it 

not  feasible  to  i^rniit  :nL\Ututionai  _deU\rmin_ation  of  reasonable  budgets  for  those 
.':tudent5,  then  u  significantly  higher  ceilinjg  should  be  set. 

'/J.^  K]iinin::te  or  substariti&][v  modify  the  "half-cost"  provision.  TMs  provision  re- 
di!C*^ri  4iwjirds  bn4y  tb  students  whose  total  allowable  costs  are  less  than  $3800  per 
ye:;i.  It  thus  ^-ffecis  primari^ly  students  attejiding  low-cost  state  universities  and 
coriiiriuriity  cb lieges,  li  provides  a  disincentive  to  gbals  c.**  access  because  it  encour- 
.ige.s  iristitiitibris  lb  hbaridbr.  principles  bf  nb  arid  ibw  tuition  in  exchange  for  a 
grt^ater  share  bf  federal  aid  funds.   

fl>'  Make  Pell  a  cariipus-based  prb^ram,  cbmbiried  with  SEOG  and  other  programs, 
a)>i,;-iplify  r  J^  UCatibh  arid  rieed  afjsessriii'.iit  jarbcedures  aiij  tb  permit  riibre  timely 
dolivery  of    Jd^rit  aic'  phckages.  _         _  : 

(-'  Rf'O'ititblish  ^'el]  as  ari  erMtlenier^  program  for  the  riibst  needy.  A  lerig-term 
'••jmnnitnient  of  ;  ris  nature  Would  be  trfective  in  reiriforcirig  effbrts  ib  reach  stu- 
d?ms  s/)on  enoL.gh  to  motivate  thcrii  for  college  preparatiori  through  assUraricc  that 
eci. noniix:  factors  will  not  preciiide  acress; 

In  tvdd it ior  _  to  these  spec inr  reconsmendat ions  I  urge  you  arid  your  colloagues  to 
c/>n,si  ler  tJ)_e  fea.sibility  o/_  talking  inlo  account  foregone  family  iricome  coritributio  is 
i  n  as  ^ess  i  ng  t  h  e  n  <  ^d  of  St  u  de  n  ts  fro  m  fa  m  ih  fes  wi  t  h_  exception  al  ly  tow  <  ncome;  I  rec- 
!'."'V«ooiid_a!sp  that_  liniil^        which  now  exclude  many  part-time  students  from  pr> 

11     P_e  n  e  fi  t  s  be  r  e^ ..  :se_ss  e  d, 
_._  I'.L^-^-ncLnl  >A^^  be  fnjjy  eO/^ctive  uatiLstudents_acrive  ^t  'jur.  c.oL- 

< d  un ly t  rsi t ies  p repa red  to  be n elTit  _ f ru m  our  offer ings .. . HLs panics  M re_ almost 
'i-*^  I ' H*_  ^ o  d rnp  (>u t  as  ip  gra d u ate  f ro m  hig h_  sui iop|._  Th pse  vv hp  _dp  g:rad ua te  meet 
ad  miss  ion  requ  \  re  me  n  t  s  of  se  j  ec  1 1  ye  : .  isti  t^it  inns  c.bout  half  as  ofte  n  as .  the  i.r.  Anglo 
^  '  I  rP'"  y  n  i  [}^J^tr  A  ho  a  re  e  1  i^'i  b  1  e.  regard  1  ess  /^f  e  t  h  n  i ci  ty »  are  too .  f  requ  en  t  ly 
i  1 1  -  p  re  pa  red  beca  use  of  in  adeq  u  ac  ies  in  our  pu  bl  i  c  :?  chool  syste  ms.  As  you  _h  _"»a  rJ  at 
your  hearing,  we  at  CSU  are  addressing  the  problem  of  ac^de-nic  preparation  in  a 
y.-iriety  of  ways  arid  I  am  optimistic  abbu'  future  gains.  HoweV  r,  the  inclusion  of 
irict  Titivf  prb^jsio  is  for  inter^:egmept^»I  activi»,!cs  in  the  icaulhorization  could  acceU 
eriite  tHe  heal;iiy  trerid  tb\var*J  cbbpe'"ative  attentibn  to  the  problem  of  inadequate 
prepiiKiti/^iu  .     .  - 

Work-study  furids  i.'arrnarked  'or  support  of  tutbrs  in  j    .ior  a»-:d  senibr  high 
schools  arid  graritb  to  supf  brt  jbiriL  uriiversity/K-I'/.  curricular  improvement  projects  , 
are  exairiplei:*  of  the  typo^  of  prbgrariis  that  shbuld  be  considered.  California  has  uti- 
n>iod  such  "p£trtr:;-.,^nip'"  approaches  success fu       TI icy. shbuld  be  expanded  and  eri- 
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Again,  Cdngresshiiih  Sirhbri,  1  thimk  you^  for  youi  continuing  search  for  the.  means 
to  make  educational  equity  a  reality,  especially  as  you  address  the  mc:  ^  serious  re- 
maining  -"^        -r.  .  — .    — .       .  ,    ,  _ 

know 

adminijstTiiuoti  at  The  Califbrhia  State  University. 

Since  rely,  __  .  _ 

W.  Ann  Reynolds.  Chancellor. 


zmnt:  cuucauonai  equity  a  reality,  especially  as  you  address  the  mo:  ^  serious  re- 
ining  inequity,  that  affecting-our  nation's  Hispanic  population.  Please  let  me 
iw  if  !  can  be  of  assistance.  This  matter  is  among  the  highest  priorities  of  my 
unLstT  iiuoti  at  The  Califbrhia  State  University. 


HISPANIC  MAJORITY  IME's  ON  MAINLAND 


1:  Bmicus  College  (Private,  4  year)  :;  

2:  CDNY  Hoslos  Cbmmuriity  College  (Public,  2  year)  .  7.""! 

3:  St:  Augustme  College.  (Prlvaler  2  ym)   

4:  SoQlbwest  Texas  Jr;  College  (Public,  2  year)  ..L 

5.  Tews  SoMhmosi  College  (Public,  i  year) . 

6.  Texas  Stale  lech,  i?io.  Grande  (Public, -2  year) 

I  !au»r_iaL_Valtey_eoJlege  (Public,  2  year)  

8  Highlands_UnLyersjty4Public;  4  year)::„:::  _  

9..  El  Paso.  Cowty  Cmmumii  College  (Public,  2  year)  . ...  

1 0.  kr«k).Jr._  College  year)  :   

11-  Northern  New  Mexico  (^omrtiunity  College  (Public,  2  year)::: 

12.  Pan  American  University..( Public,.  4  year)         :  .  :  ..  .:  .. 

13.  Biscayne  CpHege  (Private,  4  year).  ......  .         ; ;  ; 

U.  East  Los  Angeles  College  I  .  ...  .. 

15.  bur-tady  of  the  Uke  (^jyate;  4  year) ...  .. 

16.  LareBb  State  Uniyersity  (Pub^    4_^_ear)  .... 

17.  Texas  A&I  University  (Public,  4  year)  


Total.. 


DISTRIBUTION  B?  INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE 


Public..., 
Private . 


Perjont  .Hispanic 
_HtSMiiic  enfx)lliiient 
enrollment  (80) 


95.1 

826 

82.3 

2,199 

100.00 

.700 

53.8 

1,Q99 

62.5 

l.?33 

82.6 

1,175 

54.1 

1.992 

76.8 

1.226 

61.5 

6,586 

87.9 

2,047 

68.5 

929 

78.4 

6.397 

71.0 

1,983 

71.8 

9,780 

53.S 

728 

85.7 

384 

50.5  — 

-  2.225 

42,209 

2  year        4  year 


rotal.. 


S  .y.  Z\^trihution- 

Texas^.,,^,,  .::::::::::.::::::::::.:.:::.::.::::.:.;......  

NeNv  Vprk   ...":..:::::::::::.::::::^:i.:::;:.i!  'i***!*!*!*!]]!!!!!^^ 

Caiilbrnia,,^,  -  .^:i^.:^:::::::i!:;i::::::::;:::^^ 

New  Mexico  ......:;::::;::;!::  ::.::::::::!:!:i::!ii::i:ii*!] 

Illinois  .i:i::::::::: ::::!::!:!::!::::.:!: 

Florida  [  * 


Preparkd  Statement  op  Gerald  C.  Haywarp^  Sta^^^^  ChaWellor.  eAciFORNiA 
Community  Colleges 


SUMMARY  AND  HIGHLIGHTS 

Overview  _     _  _ 

In ._i he  fall  of  1982,  there  were  )  45»855  Hispanic  students  enrolled  in  California 
Conimunit^  CDJleges.  For  the  same  period  the  NCES  reports  that^he  tbta!  number 
pf  Hispanics  e«iaaHed_in  public  2-year  colleges  hatichwide  was  279,91^.  Ca!irc-nia 
Community  Colleges  enrolled  over  50  percent  of  the  total  number  of  Hispanics  na- 
tionwide,   

The  comprehensive  mission  of  Cflli^  Community  Coliegea  has  been  particu- 
larly responsive  to  the  needs  of  Hispanic  students: 


n()8 

California  Community  CoUoi^es  is  the  only  segment  of  postsecondaf-y  education 
nationwide  which  offers  tuition  fref?  educntion:   

California  Cortmiunity  Colleges  presfmtly  are  facing  a  fiscal  crisis  which  will  hiive 
ujiprecedehtejd  negative  impact  on  the  provision  of  the  saitie  level  of  services  for 
1 1 iiipii hie  students;  _     _  _ 

Despite  hUd^jet  cbhstraihts  Jiispariics  continue  to  choose  California  Cbrrimunity 
Colleges  as^  their  first  choice  for  erirbllrrieht.  In  11)82/83  while  total  enrollment  de^ 
v.-|iiied  for  Cbmrnuriity  Colleges,  Hispaiiic  ehrbllrrierit  continued  to  increase. 

Pnt/Yfc  Vyf  Hispanic  .stadi'ri  ts  ».  .  . 

.  Hispauies  comprise  the  largest  minority  student  onfollmen*^  in.  community  col- 
loge^;  with  145,85;').  In  the  Fall  of  11)82,  fdl lowed  by  Blacks  ^i'^^,  140),  Asian-Pacific 
IsUmdefs  (84.551)),  Filipino  (21:843)  and  American  Iridi.Sii  (18,065). 

It  i:s  estimated  that  the  State-of  CaliJornia  may  4iave  as  rriariy  as  112,400  to 
U>8,0(H)  iidUlts  who  have  lirriited-Eri.^lish  Proficiency.  Most  of  these  adults  will  rely 
bh  cbriimuriity  cbllej^es  for  their  edur&tibri. 

Based  bn  11)82-83  diita,  Hispanic,  Blacks  and  A.siah  s^ud(?hts  accounted  in  ove» 
half  of  all  student  aid  recipients  in  community  colleges. 

In  com  pa  rlson  to  ot  h  er  m  i  nor]  ty  g::o  ups,  H  is|)a  n  ics  const  i  t  u  te  a  d  isp  ropo  rt  ion  ately 
lower  percent  of  students  receiving  financial  aid. 

Spir  ial  jmt^ntnu';  [or  Hii^}anic  stude 

The  Board  of  Gbverhbi's  adopted  a  Statewide  plan  for  bilingual  crosscultural 
cburses  and  prograrris  d^jrribristrating  their  interest  and  leadersliip  in  the  area. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  courses  and-  programs  are  offered  statewide. 
Ciilifornia  Community  Colleges  are  very  advanced  in  their  design  and  application  of 
KSL  theory  imd  in  their  curriculm  offerings. 

Ci  1 1  i  fo r n  i  [i  _ Co m  m  unity  Co j j eges  have  p _i p n ee  re d  t h e  d eye j opme n_t  p f  [:» i I  i n g u a \  _  y pca- 
t  ion  a  j  _t  ra  i n  j n g  progra ms_  f  u n_ded  _ by_  t  h e_  Vpcatipn a  1  _Ed  ucat  ion  Ac t_  (CPL  94 -482 )  an  d 
Subpart  lj  gf^the  Act  which' focu-Ses  on  dis  LEP  students. 

.  The  most  significant  outreach. and  support  services  program  for  students  in  Cali- 
fornia Community  Colleges  is  the  Extended  Oppprtanity  Prpgrams  and  Services 
(EOPS)  His  pan  ics  compose  the  largest  percent  of  mi  nbn  ty  students  served  by  the 
progrrm: 

Special  unmcl  ricoktii 

There  a  re  _t  h  ree_  inajor  issues  _wh  ich  .override  all  _pt  her  jorpbj  e.ms  faced  _by  Hispanic 
«ttadents:  _putreachvfin  a  ncLaJ  ne_ed  and.  tran. .  Vr  While,  u  nderpre  pa  red  ness  p.n  d  lan- 
guages .barriers  are  also,  significant,  the  thrye  ;.roblems  indentified  above  require  a 
great  deal  of  coordination  and  an  intersegmenta!  response: 

Coofwrati IT  effort with  four-year  institutions  i 

'  _  ^  -A^    t  h  e  C  a  I  i  f o  rn  i  a  Pound  Ta  bl  e  h  as  p  r  oy  i  d  e  d  a  f p  r  u  m  f o  r  d  i  sc  u  sfs  icn  of 

p  rob  I  ems  by  me  m  be  rs  o  f  a  1 1  segm^n  ts._  T  he_Ro  u  n  d  f  abj  e  >y  i  i  j  acq  u  i  re  i  nc  reased  sig- 
nificance  in  aadressinK  the  unmet  needs  of  Hispanic  Ttudents. 

rre/ace  ^  -  -  -  .  ' 

The  piirpbse-bf  tnisi  preseritatioh  is  tb  prbvide  testimony  for  con  side  rat  ion  in  leau- 
thbrizatibn  bfThe  Higher  EducatibhV^t;  and  in  particular  to  recorninerid  the  modi- 
ficati'^n  of  existing  statutes  to  better  reflect  the  needs  of  Hisjaanics  in  higher  educa- 
tion. While  the  majority  of  this  material  focuses  on  the  status  oi  Hispanic  students 
i  n  t  h  e  Ca  I  i  fo  rn  i  a  Ccm  m  u  n  i  ty  Co  Heges,  it  is  n  ecessa  ry  to  p  ro  v  ide  a  brie  f  backgrpund 
Ivi- ■  of  oi i r  col  1  eges .  1 1  is  this  unique  h istp ry  that  has  led__ to  the  crucial  rp j e :w h ic_h 
t>Mr  t^ojjeges  play  for  Hjspanics  npt  pnlv  m  CaHfornia.  but  natipnwjde^  jn_tbe  FalL  pr 
11)82,  of  the  271_lvU4 _  ^^ispanJcs_enrpljed  _i^^  puhlic  twtr-year  colleges^  over  half  wer^^; 
e  n  roll  e  d  in.  Ca  1  if 6  r  n J  a  j=  _co  rnm  u_n.  [ty  c  p  I  leges.  L  «   

..  There  are  a  number  of  characteristics  which  n^ark  California's  community  cpllege 
system  i^.  extraordinary;  it  is  the  largest  system  of  public  postsecondary  educatipn 
in  the  nation;  it  i?  the  on>y  remaining  major  taitipn  frfte  CPllege  Bystem;  it  encom- 
passes tO(i  schPPls  throughput  this  mPst  pdpuloiu.  sVote  m  the  UlS.  '^fhe  fdllbwirig 
material  give  a  glimpse  of  how  thrS  uriiqUe  ediicatibhal  system  came  into  being. 


'  :Sour^fc»;  U.S.  Deparirrieril  bi  Health,.  Ediica'  i'.n.  arid  Welfare.  NCES.  Openirig  Fall  Pinroii-  . 
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I.  CAI.IKOKNIA  COMMUNITY  (:^I.I.KC;i':s:  HKl.KK  WUSTOUY  AND  BACKGROUND 

While  tht're  were  a  few  privcitely-cbntrolled  two-year  postsecondaVy  schools  in  op- 
eratioM  during  the  niid-lSOO's  in  Amf^nca,  puyic  junior  colleges  did  not  appear  until 
I'iirly  thid  CffUury.  C^^li^brn^^.  wi..  i,  \  the  first  to  provide  Toi  ch  institutions 
when,  in  liU)7,  nhe  I  t*;:;  j  u.re  .authorized  high  schools  to  ofi."  postgraduate" 
oiirsework.  The  Fresia  l'\«urd  of  Tducation  established  the  first  '  '.^ese  postgradu^ 
P  'ograniH  in  lOlU.  By  lPi7,  1()  high  schools  ofTered  postgrad  j;  f,.^  work  and  the 
i^ojii.siature  authorized  state  "apportionment"  support  Tor  the  fin       >  - 

III  _l9i^_l,  a  bill  by  Asseniblv'v, omun  Elizabeth  Haghes  3ut}U)ri/.od  sopara"^  jnnior 
cullege  districts  Jo.  complement,  i  he  high  schooi  postgradiriio  provision;  Colleges 
grew  steadiixa^^d.»■^v  tJie  _end_nr  tl,'> .decade  25,000  stadent;^  oiirolled  in  HI  "cf  lieges": 
U>  departments  or  high  schools,  (>  as  parts  of  state  coiiegfs,  and  9  separate  junior 
college  districts. 

:!^jo)i  and  mov. 

The  enrly  H)iJO's  saw  rapid  growth  in  pubHc  junior  college  i)r(igranis  so  that  hy 
WVM,  42  cbllei'es  served  over  52,000  students.  The  depression  aiid  World  War  II 
slowed  these  develbpriii-iitJ:  state  aid  w£is  reduced,  no  new  colleges  were  established, 
eflrollhioht  did  rise  to  H;:^,0UC  by  1942,  but  then  fell  to  about  IDD^DOD  by  war's  end. 
This  |>er  jbd  was  marked  &y  the  assurriptibn  of  vocatibhaj  programs,  formerly  taught 
in  the  high  schools,  arid  the  emergerice  bf  studerii  services. 

,  Post  World  War  iJ  ^ 

_  FqI  low  i  ng  t  h  H  wi  u- ,  the  con  i  m  u  n  i  ty_  Lt  heD_  j  unior  1  col  leges  began  _  an  ot  her  stage  of 
t he ir  evol ut ioji ._  The  iegislati vely-aut horized  Strayer  Report,  in  1^47,  jnade _the. first:: 
explicit  statement  about  the  ."open  .door»"  _when  it  listed  as  sl  major  purpose  of  the 
junior  college:  *'.  .  .  equal  opportunity  for  post- high  school  education  to  all  adults  as 
weJKis^out.h/' .  

i*T_he  Stray.er  Report  iiiso_  described,  a  comprehensive  mission  for.  ihe  colleges,  in- 
cLuding  t?rmina_l  (Qccupa4^o^53^^J  ^ducatian,.  gen^er^al  education,  orientation,  and  guid- 
ance^ loyyer  di V  .sion  transfer  courses^  adult  education ^  and  removal  of  matriculation 
denciencit's..  Th.ese  functiDns  are  remarJcably  similar  to  those  carried  on  by  commu- 
nitv_colleges  i(Ki_ay.  nearly  forty_y_e:irs  lal^r!  

.  _The  Legislature*  in  JJMT^  ei  lucte;)  a  _''*buaclatiDn"  technique  for  funding _the  operate 
ing: budgets  of  jun_ior  col lege^^^  Jnc'uding^  guaranteed jninimum  amount  pjir  student 
and  equalization. of  differences,  ir.lacal  property  wealth.. College,  operating  revenues 
>ye  re  secured  from.  J  oca.'  .\^47.  percent  sii>te..(  23  percent),  »and_  federal  (30.  percent) 
sources.  LThe  foundation  funding  technique  was  to  remain  intact  until  the  passage 

of  SB  (i  .in  ID.TH!)   ^     _     _  _  _    .  .  _  ' 

_  A  ".restudy'.*_  of_  t.he__needB..  of  _h_i&her__^'  .Uion_^  iD_  195.1  re  ^ted  the  Strayer 
Be pc rt  f u n ct ion_Sx  b u t  _made_expj Lc it  re fe re.r  .o  occupatiorLaL  c^.  j:iQn_ and  _co nimur 
nity  se ry ices  and.  suggested  i?tanda rds_  foj  _cu  rv  u!  uni  d_  St Uv,  _  ■  t  retention .  _This 
St  udy_ '  ed  a  iSo  t  o  .1  he  for  mat  i  on  of  s.eparatt  :eu_u  for  J_uji  io  r  _c.Oj  .x^i  in  t  h^  _St€_t  e 
DvRa  r.t  n.i  en  t  p  f  E  d_u  c  1 1 1  i.o  n .  Legisl.ji  t  i  ye  ac^  *  i  * .  ^  e  mj^ .  as  i  zed .  occ  il  pa  t  it;  naJ  _  p  rogra 
( n u  rsi  ng.  real .  est.atej.  and__ae.ron a u.ti.cs.  _wer',*_  a» hrij jied.),.  ^v.en  ing . .class.e^  wjre  !ex- 
pandea,  and  efforts  were  mac*:»  to  attract  the  '  Hisadvaiitaged."  zs  v^l  as  older  stu- 
dents, -    ._..._'  *   _   1* 

Co  j  i  ege  g  ro  wt  h  during,  this .  pe  riod.  w  as__dra.matiCt  In  _U)  4_7»  t.here  were  1 07  »OJ3_0  s  tur 
cte  n  ts  en  ro  |  I'  d  i  n  P  PU  b  1  ic  j  ^ '  nio_r .  col  leges.  By_  1 9()  0,.  .e_ri  rol  1  m  ea  ts  ha  d  j  ncreas.ed .  to 
•l'^'^(|0(^in  ^_'»>  cofe  2(i  i^c^'^.i^s  in  California  was  enrolled  in  a  junior 

college  in.struction  .li  program. 

'The  iMOs  ^  ■  __         ...  .  . 

This  period  was  ^larked  by  exp'i(-,'t  recbghitibri  i:h  the  Mast»?r  Plan  arid  Dbhahbe 
Act)  of  junior  colleges  as  r*  unique  part  of  higher  ediicatibri,  fb;-matibri  bf  a  peparate 
state-lev^l  3oard  of  Governor?,  and  ari  irscreasirig  student  &rirbllme>it.  -- 
.  The  Master  Plan  recbmmend**^  that  tLs  four-year  University  and  State  Colleges 
limit  their  lower  division  enhiilmentii  by  imposing  specific  eligibility  standards 
wihich  r.ieant  that  the  lov/er  two-thirds  of  high  s?hObl  graduating  clasSe*?  could 
atlend  onl^  a.junior  col]efe»r.  The  PL^n.  assigned  specific  function^  ;?>-the  th^  .  abiic 
"segmejLts  '  of  higher  edu'c^^tioii,  with  the  junior  crilegeo  to  offer  instructioii  in: 
*  Stan  dard.  col  Le^Late.  coursed  for  transfe r_  to  other  i  ns l ita ti  ons; 

.VocaU6nai3nd_t'»chni_cal.'leJds  leading  to  employnr^r  t; 

General  or  liberal  arts  courses;. 
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Com  111  u  n  i t  V  so rv  i ces.:  and  ura  ni  M u*  ussi>ci ulo  del,' f  exv 

T*l^^^'^'isIaturo  pgr.fi  the_Plan_by  pitssinK  the  Donuhoe  Act  arid,  in  19^1, 

"iJ^Tr  ''^  suture  junjor.cgjlege^  heL_formed  apart  n-Giri  -lerheritary-secdndary 

''or  the  first  time  also,  state  funds  weie  authorized  for  juriidr  colleee 

.•)  .  iL  t  l.  iy.  

^  ^ '      •  >  ^  7    u.K k  the  decade,  it  becKm e  a p parent  _  that  t he  j a n  idf  i:bl  1  egei^  had  ou  t- 
*  ••  '''-"tt?  Board  and  Pemrtmejit.ofJEducation;  (The  Legislature,  acting  on 
Jhf?  Ma--vr  Plan,  already  had  removed  the  State  CoJJeges  from^  the  nepartrnerit  of 
^o  the  precedent  had  a  result,  1967  legislatbh,  autbdrod  by 

^^^Ator  Wajter  Stiern.  established  the  Board  af  Governors  of  the  California  Junior 
^o^J^K^s.  (Sc^ver^^^  changed  to /'cbmrriuriitv"  td 

^re^gnKe  the  comprehensive  and  uniciuelyJocal  .responsibilities  of  the  collegesJ* 
:  Jht;  Hoard  of  Governors  was  to  direct  and_ represent  the  colleges  without  damag- 
J"?-  '^^'i"-  ''^"tonomy  and  iniU^  its  staff  in  the  state  Chaiicelldrs 

S^'^ce  were  to  coordinate  the mu  and,  perhaps,  most  diverse  rietwdrk 

•  .^r^'onimunity  colleges  which  had  _e  years  with  little  formal 

By  tht\ end  of  the  period,  ()8  districts  had  been  formed 

>  hese  districts  vyere  comprised  of  nearly  one4iundred  colleges,  one  dozen  brf-campus 
centers,  and  many  outreach  centers. 

T7it'  dt'vade  of  Oie  1970s  arid  early  19S0-S  "^^-^w  — 

r '^f!i'h*"^r  m''^'"^,  coriimuriity  cdlleges  receiving  a  iizeable  fundlngTnJr^e  in 
|SU  »>  (l.»7.3).lol lowed  by  ii-celerated  growth,  decline,  growth,  and  finally  because  of 
l)udget  cuts  the  pitst  two  years,  decline. 

This  rollercoaster  pattei  ri  was  accbrripariied  by  several  significant  academic  policv 
reJurms.  eight  different  funding  arrarigerrients,  sizeable  increases  in  student  fees  for 
ancillary  services:  and  reduced  local  aiithdrity. 

Hv  _U)77,  lt)ej  colleges  had  Heeri  established  along  with  1()  dfTcainpus  centers  and 
iUi  esti^mated  .:!:700  smaller  but  reach  Ibcatidri.  The  10(5  colleges  are  organized  in  a 
total  ot  7'J  districts.  Today,  the  number  6f  outreach  centers  has  decreased  as  a  result 
of  funding  reductions: 

QdiforJiia  community  colleges  provide  a  levj^  of  access  that  is  unparalleled  across 
the  country.  One  of  e\?erv  iwdve  adults  (dr  one  of  every  seventeen  total  individuals) 
in.Califorjija  was  enrolled  in  cbmrhuriity  college  instruction  in  the  Fall  of  1980,  Only 
Arizona  an_d_ Washington  provide  their  citizens  access  td  cdiirnunity  •^•oM  ^  at  a 
levej  that  _is_ close  to  eaUfoi  riias:  . 

These  siates  eDrollect  about  ine  of  every  twenty-four  individuals  froi-i  vhetr  tot^iF 
pppulations  during  the  fall  of  1;)80:  In  that  same  year,  the  average  state  oiled 
one  in  eye r>'_?ixty -seven  of  Its  population  in  a  cbmrhuriity  cdllege.  California  o.iroH- 
nieuts  cpniprised  just  under  one-third  of  all  public  two-year  cdllege  enmiimcnts  in 
the  count  ry.  In  -fact,  10  percent  of  a'l  students  erirbiled  in  Higher  educa:*;*;;^  '  ^n.-^l- 
ly  were*  enrolled  in  California ^comm mi ty  colleges 

11.  FISCAL  SUPrG.<T  f  OR  THK  CAJ.IECilNlA.aQMM0Nl1'Y  COLLEGES:  BACKOKOUNL  ".^ 
PRESBNT  FISCAL  CRiSiS 


The  piist  decade  of  funding  for  comfhuhity  cdlleges  can  best  be  descrih^ed  as  chao. 
especially  H*nce_it  . came  on  the  lieels  of  a  Hng  perickl  df  dramatic  growth  featur- 
ing a  funda>4  niechaniam  that  w:is  relatively  stable  fo.^  dver  25  yeans.  The  last 
decadvv  ha^^  seen  m^^^  funding  arrangements,  resulting  in  often  sudden 

ch^nK'^^  Av  corn m unity  coU^^^^^^  ^n  addhibri.  the  advent  df  cdllective  bargain- 

ing has  ;»cded  a  crucial  factor  lo  the  community  college  budget  processes. 

Afujor  nt^h  '/tonvt;  i;i  com ri unity  toUeae  finat  re 

1  U!t  r  ~  Th  e  U*g  is  la  t  Ur  e  e  nac  ted  a  fu  n  d  i  ng  tec  h  n  i^  u  e  for  com  m  u  n  i  ty  cell  eges_  w  h  i  ch 
inirrort'd  the  "foundation"  f.\ogram  concep:  utilized  in  K'  l2.  Essentiallv.  communj- 
ty  cul  ~  dimncts  \y"re  gu.irariteed  a  supj<irt  rate  (.$(>00j  per  average  daily  <^ttend- 
lince.  J:v  a^ditio  i»  distrirts  were  free  +d  a  igment  with  local  property  ta.<  re  venue.  * 
The  Stu  fc  0  .fidj;Moh  p  grain  was  dperi-erded.  That  is,  the  State  provided  t;'-  ?  guar- 
jrUee  ftr  as  many  students  as  uHe  districts  cduid  generate.  This  fun  Jing  mecliiuiji^m 
remained  vJr changed  ahtil  t:>7;{  arid  r  j  su  -h  was  marked  by  sturdy  ."=.Tab!f>  jr.rbwth. 
JAfjAXo.  /.;••  '.—This  ten  year  peri '^t.*  tv>v  >e  characterized  as  a  perior'  r*''  'nci easing 
imitation  Ok  ,'row.th  with  accompari.         .egfslative  disincentives  in  the  form  of  . 
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budget.  The  State's  share,  was  iif)  percent.  (Approximately  ten  percent  of  funding 
came  from  other  Igc^Tland.fedt^^^ 

were  reversed  to  25  |)ercent  ajid  M  percent  f^^  go^^rinments, 
respecively.  Tea  perciTit  of  community  college  funding  still  comes  from  other  local 
and  federal  sources,   '      .   ,  , 

This  change  in  funding:  rt>spo«sibilitx  brought  with  it  a  centralizing  trend  and^ 
predictably*  increased  State  interest  and  State  restrictions,  with  corresponding  loss 
of  iocal  coiUroh     .        .           ,   

In  11^^''':  the  State's  fiscal  situation  became  critical  and  as  a  co^^ 
the  Budget  Act  included  no  moaey  for  inflation,  pr_ovided  no  money  for  growth,^ re- 
duced State  apportionnients  by  $:m-Tiullioji  a_nd_directed  the  Chancellor's  Office  to 
defiirid  "recreationaK  avocational.  and  personal  development"  courses. 

The  prviieni  ftiical  crisis  _  ..  — 

.This  year.  the.  Legislatcrre  passed,  and  the  Gbvernbr  signed,  SB  851.  The  major 

provisions  of  the  bill  incli'de:    : 

_UJ  The  maintenance  o(  a  stabl6  funding  base  for  each  district  based  bri  its  pfiOf 

year  level^of  funding.  _      ,     _  _  : 

1 2) '^Equalization *'_ funding  to  lessen  dispa rit 3' among  distric^^ 

{;i)_Six  j?ercent  for  inHtitipn,  a  conservative  request  in  light  of  the  absence  of  any 
infiationary_funding_in  1982-83.  _    _    _  _:  ,      , :  , 

( 4 )  2cl  _  pe  rce  n  t^  f or  i  n  c  reases  in  av  evage  d  al  ly  a  ttendanLce  to  pro  vide  addri  tibhal 
classes  to.meet  increasing  demands  of  studente.  a  c  request  in  light'bf 

the  absence  of  any  fuji.dJng  iur  fncreases  in  classes  in  1982-83.  '  '  - 

This  bill,  whiie  signed  by  thejSoyerno«5»v£^^  met  with  his  veto  of  the  funding 
amoum  proposed..  The.Goyerniy-'s  yeta  result^^^  the  reducUon  of  $232  mUlid  dol- 
lars; This  reduction  represented  not  only  the  total  deletion  of  the  increase  requested 
over  last  year's  fund i]fe  leveL  but_ also  resulted, in  7.7  pe  total  State  and 
1  Qcal  funds  avai  lab  le  fo  r_  comrn  u  ni  ty  coj  1  eges  do  m  pa  red  to  last  year.   " 

The  Governor  proposed  that  part  of  the  reduction  be  ma^^^^  up  by  charging  stu- 
dents taitlori  for  the  first  Jime._ It  w^^eiiirpab_d_that  tuition  approxi- 
mately $100  million.  To  date,  ::harp  disagreem_ent  oyer  the  tuition  issue  has  resulted 
in  a  stalemate  between  tegislature  and  the  Governor. 

Trnpdct  of  budget  reduce 

While  the  full  impact  of  the  present  fiscal  crisis  will  riot  be  khbwh  cuhciusively 
for  some  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  implications  will  be  .serious  fo''  all  commu- 
nity  college  students.  In  particular,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  reductions,  limi- 
tations and.constraints  placed  on  community  college  fi nance  since  1975  have  hbt  co- 
incided with  a  similar -eduction In  student  growth  and  stUvient  heed.  ^  _ 

In  the  last  five  years  (1977-1983),  Hispanic  students  a  Ion  3  have  increased  by  67 
percent  from  87ji07  in  1977  to  145,855  in  .the  Fall  of  1983.  Other  iniriodty  groups 
have  iiJso  increased  significantly.  Asiaii/^^  i^^cr^ased  significantly  due 

primarily  t«j  the  large  giowth  of  Indochinese  refugees  in  this  State.  _ 

Despite  the_cutbacks^  the  limitations,  and  our  diminished  ability  to  provide  sup- 
port services  most  n'Jje_de_d_  by_  minority  students,  the  growth  continued.  During  the 
Fall  of  19S2,  our  totai  enrolLment  declined  M  percei.^^  students).  All  minority 

enrollraents.  however,  increased. from  the  previous  year  (See  Table  A)..  Kispanics  in- 
creased bv  4,()(>7  ar  three  percent  oyer  the  previous  year. 

The  preceding  two  sections  of  th is  testi mony  have  provided  a  lengthy  but  neces- 
sary backdriip.  for  _the_  rest  of  this  report;  ihe  subsequent  sections  will  address  the 
status  of  Hispanic  students  in  specific  terms.  ^ 

TABLE  A.-GALlFORNlA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

(flhnic;  student;  census  datjlall  1977  to  fall  19821 


Ameriwn 


V^li  Bfack  While  ,  Hispanic  Filipino  Other  UnVnown  Total 
Island 


81307  5.810      29,455  152,461  992,813 

87  457  7.914      23.315  "  81.634  856,676 

111  851  14.430      29.960  110:59/  1.124.889 

      t41.18S  17.706      29.950  116.590  1,248,492 

1982                 iioii      84399     lOsiiio     738:17^     145.855  21,843      31,5.55  10.1.960  1.247,193 

S^yeaf  change        ^5.809    +54.092    +  11:550.  +  156;749|    4-58.548  +16.033.  4-2.100  -50.50r -f  254.380 


1977  .  12.256  30.507  93.590  581,^27 

1978    11.063  32.529  75.231  537:W 

1979  14.256  50.814  91.836-  701.145 

igar    18.133  zo.554  98.706  755.555 
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TABLE  A.^CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  eottEGES-Continued 

 [£«»nic.  student,  cem  daU  rail  1977  lo  fall  1982] 


f^jj)ff\Q2n       Asuo/         —  — 

^  "'^ic       ^        t'tf*f       Unknwn  Total 


Percenlage  * 

+V7_+67      +276         ^7     ^-33  +26 

Ml.  PRbPILE  bP  SiSPANIC  STUDENTO  IN  WaPORNIA  dOMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Demographics 

cne  stat:u8  of  Hispanics  m  higher  education  will  concomitantly  increase. 
i^im^agc  proficimcy/^needs  ' 

t^i  census  M  Li„,ited-English  Pro^cien't  sSdehtl  (LE'^atlhe  K-^ 
SVerpoSl^oV^louJ      <=°""'^«°">«  may  be  made  regarding  the  18-and- 

th^^'w^rfsOTsiri'**,^^^  No.  8a-2 

^iiere  were  40^qaz  i^ti' stwdents  earplled  m  Csliforhia  bublic  bcHooIh  in  iqrs  t^Jo 
^gure  represents  an  increase  of  26^99  (six  peiwwT^vtr  tte  1^2  fi^re  nf  Pi 
tangoiage  mmorrty  br,  i.;^ound  Stud«nts^a.K^^d  PWent  Englilh  Proficient  '^KPPM 

nay  ha/e  anywhere^ tram  15r,50d  to  228J00  LEP  rdolfe  Th^  airl^  ^^iP^P^^ 
Yztanciot  a:c/  needs  - 
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4,r»44;:J:n  Hispanics  ii\  CrtlitorniH  wliich  constitu_te  19,2  j>crcent  of  th^^  total  Popuja- 
tibn.  Nineteen  peireat  of  all  Hispanic  persons  in  this_sta_te_are  b^low  poverty  level 

iri^'biriparisdh  with  22  percent  for  Blacks  and  nine  percent  for  .Whites^,  

Beyond  absolute  nhahcial  heed,  there  are  other  factors  which  contribu_te  to  paint 
a  perilous  nnahcial  aid  picture  for  Hispanics  and  other  community  college  students 
who  are  recipients  of  financial  aid. 
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TABLE  B  » 

Limited  English  Proficiefit  SitmEwrs 
IN  California  Public  Schoocs 


^  450000 
I  425000 
Z  400  000 
y  37SOOO 
S  350  000 
*  325000 
O  300  000 
^  ?75000 
fc  250  000 
^  225  000 
200  OOC  ' 


17S 


.   _,- 

525  000  (esi  X 

-/ 

■ 

490.000  (esU/ 

_^3t;443  (d) 
/•15% 

32S,74aj 
•13%/ 

7  .16% 

1  

<90  082 
.24  H 
233.520^ 

 .24% 

✓ 

._  ./288 
/  V20% 

r     .    V233.444  (D) 

427  (C) 

188  159 

1972  73   74    75    76   77*  78    79:^80   81   82   83   84  85 
YEAR 


ource:    California  State.Department  ..of  EducatioH/Off  ice  of  Bilingual 
Bicultural  Education.    DATA/BldAL  Report  *83-2 


Notes:         a)      Local  census  options  (1972-76)  reported  "tanyOdg^ 

Dominance".    

bj      Fall  1977—  AB_  1329/76*. statewide  report  of  "most 

comfortable"  language  using  SDOAI-     '      _  __ 
c)      Spring  1979,  1980  &  1981       AB  3470/78.  English  oral 

proficiency  (LES/NE5). 

Spring  1982+—  AB  507/80,  English  proficiency 
assessments  (LEP). 
e)      There  was  no  census  in  1974  or  1978. 
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Basod  o::  lt)S2-S:^  data,  the  Caliibraiii  _CQnim_unity  Cppeges 
conducted  a  corn  pre  hensive  sarvey  onstudejit  financial  aid  in  community  colleges. 
Thi^s  survev  discovered  soine  disturbing  trends.  .    

Kirst.  pri^granitf  aimed  at  the  lowest  income.groujjs  hav.e  shrunk  in  size  whU^^ 
grams  available  to  middle  income . groups _have  grown.  Since  J97n,_  total  combined 
dollars  awarded  in  the  federal  need-based  programs jPen,_SEOG,^.  have 
dropped  by         hiillidh  orM>  percent,  and  total  coiubined  student  awards  have  . 
dropped  by  2n  f4ercen|--  IO,OOt)  fewer  awards.  Meanwhile,  guaranteed  student  loans 
have  grown  b^^iJKS  niillibn— oVer  .S;000  percent.   ... 

Since  the  glKu  hiujbritv  of  recipients  of  need-based  programs.haye  ajinual  family 
inconie  below  .flS.OUO.  while  students^  with  adjusted  gross  family  incQme  of  up  _t_o 
SMIKUnn  qualify  for  GSLs  (arid  elm  still  qualify  with  incomes  flbov^.  $.80,000)  the  GSL 
progr a iii  nds  to  se rve  more  middle  iricome  students.  Indeed,  sta f f  e_s t i ma.tes_t hat 
up  to  one-half  of  the  GSL  recipients  iri  cdmmuriity  colleges  are  not  eligible  for  need- 
based  aid.  _  . —     r  - 

While  middle  inconie  students  should  be  served:  a  serious  problem  arises  when 
they  are  served  jit  the  expense  of  low  ihcbme  studerits:  This  may  be  happenlng_Cali- 
forjiias  coniniunity  colleges.  Iri  shorty  cbritiriued  shifts  between  the  GSL  and  need- 
based  prbgratns  cari  reduce  access  for  Ibw  iricome  students:  _   1 

Second,  while"  low  inconie  studerits  cari  bbtairi  GSL  s  the  size  of  their  expected 
(K.bt  Is  usually  larger.  This  is, because  low  iricbme  studerits  often  need  remediation 
and  related  support  services;  therefore,  they  teiid  tb  take  Ibriger  to  complete  their 
pro>(ranis  than  do  more  affluent,  better  I3rej3arej  studerits  ^ 

Also,  the  low  income  student  appears  tb  face  fewer  alterriatives  than  a  half 
decade  ago.  Less  need^btised  aid  simply  increases  cbmpetitibri  amo rig  students  for 
what  IS  available,  causing  potential  cbnHict.  Massive  Ibari  availability  may  have 
neutral i/ed  t^  should  loan  availability  dry  up,  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict n\t\y  increase.  .  ■  *         -     "   _  "      :       ;     .  ^^c-t  »       ^  ^u- 

Oyeran.  the  decline'-in  federal  need-based  aid,  the  staggen rig  rise  in  GbL  s  and  the. 
ihcrease  in  state  and  district  support  all  point  to  a  trerid  which  is  shifting  the  re- 
spoasLbiLity  for  financial  aid  from  a  national  cqmmitmerit  to  state,  local,  private  (e:g: 
bank  participation),  and  individuals  (i.e.,  self-help)  commitmerits.  ^ 

Such  decentralization  is  not  necessarily  bad,  but  it  is  a  new  phehbmeriori  which  , 
needs  attention^evaluatipn  and  debate.  Clearly  this  shift  in  financial  aid  resporisi- 
bility  depends  Jn  jjart  for  its  success  on  the  availability  of  .state  arid  local  furids— a 
serious  problem  in  many  states,  including  California,  arid  particularly  for  commurii- 

Last^^yeiin  i)^)  coniniu_nitv  coMeges  participated  in  the  GSL  prbgrarii.  Their  students 
ha_ve  accumulated  more  than  $225  million  in  loan  debt  since  the  prograjri  begari. 
Approximately  $41)  million  in  community  college  GSL  '•paper**  riiatured  last  year, 
•  anii  $tl  million  went  into  default,  for  a  statewide  default  rate  of  12.4  percent.  By  ' 
comparison,  all  tH5ee  of  California's  public  segments .4iave  ^experienced  approximate- 
ly the  same  "maturitv"  rate  (about  20  percent  of  accuriiulated  debt),  but  the  DC  de- 
fault_.rate_was  percent  and  CSU*s  was  (i.4  percent,  orie-third  arid  orie-half  the 
coniniunitv  coliege  rate,  respectively.   '  ~  "    ,  ^    ,        .  ,        -r  *.u- 

Such  differences_rai.se  the  spectre  o.f  repeating  the  N DSL  default  problems  o!  the 
l*)7()'siwith  new  GSL  default  problems  m  the*  lUHOs.  Indeed,  the  Lbari  Study  Cbun- 
ciL  Nvhich  among  other  activities  advises  the  CaUforriia  Studerit  Aid  Cbrh mission  On 
GSL  policies,  is  expected 'to  recommend  that  Comriiissibri  executives  cori^tact  the 
presidents  of  institutions  having  default  rates  of  15  percerit  br  mbre  to  discuss  possi- 
ble actions,  and  tnat  the  Commission  speed  up  its  develbpmerit  bf  GSL  suspension, 
limitation,  and  termination  policies  for  colleges.  If  arid  wheri  such  policies  eventu- 
ate, the  impact  on  community  college  participatibri  cbuld  be  severe:  _        ^        ...  - 

the  characteristics  of  comrriuriit^'  college  studerit.s  receivirig  financial  aid  are  lIIus- 
tnited  in  Table  C.  On  the  whole,  firiaricial  aid  ri?cipierifs  are  yo^ger  than. the  total 
credit-enrolled  student  body,  are  nearly  orie  arid  a  half  tinies  rttbre  likely. to  be  irmp' 
a  minority  group,  arid  are  riibre  thari  twice  as  likely  to  be  enrolled  full-time.  Addi- 
tional characteristics  are  ribtewbrthy:  -.  -,,  

(1)  The  impact  bi'  Southeast  Asiari  erirOllmerit^  seems  dramatically. .apparent. 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islariders  are  the  largest  minority  group  receiving. financiji LassLSt- 
ance.  and  those  receivirig  aid  accburited  ,fbr  One  third  of  all  Asian  student  in  attend- 
ance  statewide.  .     ,  -     ---   ---    - 

(2)  Over  bne  iri^very  five  black  students  received  fmancmL aid,  jind.-Hiore.  . than 
one  In  every  teri  Hispariic  students  received  aid;  More  than  one  in  every  sixteeft 
white  studerits  received  aid: 
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(a)  Hispanic,  black,  and  Asian  studenta^counted  for  over  half  of  ail  student  aid 
recipieiits.  t^-} 

(4)  Nearly  30  percent  of  all  full-time  students  depend  upon  financial  aid  to  main- 
tain attendance. 


TABLE  C.-GHARACTERlSTieS  Of '1982-83  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 
COMPARED  TO  TOTAL  FALL  1982  CREDIT  ENROttMENTS 


Percent— 


Ctiaracteristtcs 


finaiKi?!  aid 
N- 138.944 


All  eflfolled  Fmancial  aid  to 
N  =  l.'192,920     total  enrolled. 


Sex: 

Maje,,,  

Female  

Age: 

22  or  less  

23  to  29  

30  or  more  

Units: 

12  or  more  

6  lo  11  

lto5  

ADA  

Ettiniaty: 

American  Indian.. 

Asian  

Black  

Hispanic  

Filipino  

White 

Ottier     . . 


46.6 

45.0 

12.1 

53:3 

55.0 

11.3 

35:9 

23:0 

18.2 

36:5 

40:6 

10:5 

27:6 

36:4 

8:8 

64.0 

26:1 

28:6 

36.0 

29.6 

14:2 

0 

_  ■  44.3 

0 

99.151 

639,072 

15.6 

1.2 

1.6 

.8.? 

21.0 

7.4 

33.1 

'  17.3 

9.2 

22.0 

15.0 

12.7 

14.0 

I.l 

1.9 

6.7 

40.7 

64.5 

.  7.2 

37 

a  2.7 

■  18.9 

Source.  May  1983  chancellor's  financial  aKj  survey  and  fall  1982  student  profiles,  analytical  sludies  unit; 
-  Esiimaied  from  genera)  sludenl/AOA  ratio. 


.  HiSMn ICS  constitute  a  disproportionately  lowetpercentlof  student  receiving  finan- 
cjal  aid_m  cpmparison  to  other  m^^^  atrikirig  difference 

occurs  between  Hispanics  and  Asians.  While  Hi_sp_anics  iionstitute  12.7  percent  of  the 
^otaUtudent  population^  they  constitute  14.0  percent  of  the  totaLenroilinerULPecetv- 
\ng  financial  aid.  Asians,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  7.4  percent_of  the  jtotal  .en- 
rollment but  account  for  33.1  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  receiving  financial  aid. 
Blacks  comprise  9.2^ percent  of  the  total  enrollment  but  22.0  percent  of  the  total  en- 
rollment receiving  financial  aid. 

^P^'^^^^  _^^M^P^J"  (^lifornia  community  colleges 
_  E/rorts  to  meet  the  nee^^  from  a  number  of 
sources.  In  the  area  of  pglicy^  adopted  a  series  of  actions 
which  have  had  direct  and  indi rect  i mpact  on  Hispanics^  A  brief  chtonology  follows: 
J^^^r^ary  20,  1969—  programs  avaiJab_le_tQ  studentsLJlesolution  urifing 
community  college  districts  to^offer  ethnic  programs  to  ail  students^  

April  24,  1969-~Apprenticeship  programs  for  disadvantaged  students:  The.Board 
adopted  a  resoiiitibh  to  provide  stronger  and  more  effective  planning  in_  t_he_area_of 
apprenticeship  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  and  requestecl  community  co_i- 
legie  districts  to:  (a)  Study  ethnic  composition^  of  their  related  and  supplementary  in- 
structional program  for  apprentices;  (b>  determine  the  etjimc  composition  of  their 
district  arid_  of  the  individual  cdmmiihities  frbm  which  the  districts  receive  appren- 
tices; and  (c)  report  tb  the  Charicelbr  of  the  Califorjvi^ Community  Colleges,  by  No- 
vember 1, 1969^  progress  made  in  regard  to  a  and  b  above. 

August  21.  1969— Statement  of  policy  for  disadvantaged  student  programs:  The 
Boarii  adopted  a  statement  of  policy  of  Disadvantaged  Student  Program  which  set 

guidelines  for  evaluating  student  programs  and  senri    - 

_March  19,  ISSl—Vocatiojia!  Education  Act  Division  of  Fiinds  With-State  Uepart^ 
m_ent_of  Ed ucatioiL  and  Statamde.  Project  Priorities  and  Set-asides  (Res.  #810309): 
The  Board  adopted  **seJL-asides**_fbr  disadvantaged  and  limited-English  proficiency 
students  as  4  top  level  funding  priority,  Setrasides  refers  to  the  specific  ciesfghatidh 
of  a  percentage  of  giunl  funds  for  a  particular  use. 
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September       ri)8J-~BiLin>;ual  teacher  educaUbh -transfer  issues  (Res.  #8105134);  • 
The  Board  concurred  with  a  report  from  the  California  Pbstsecondnry  Education 
Commission  and  supported  stronger  monitoring  efforts  to  be  conducted  m  the  area 
of  transfer  of  CreditS_for  bilingual  teacher ^^^^   _- 

Acting  on  Board  policy,  the  Chancellor's  Office  engaged  in  a  series  of  actions  in- 

^^lf)72— Approval  of  the  firbt  Bilingual  Teacher  Assisting  Program  at  a  community 

FormatJmi  oC  the  Cariforni    Community  CbHegea  Bilingtial  eross-Culturai 

Education  Advisory.Conimittee,    .    .         .  _ 

I98t)— Hiring  Qf  a4><>rmanent  full-time  employee  jiesignated  as  Bilingual  cross- 

Cultural  JSdacation  Specipiist.  ^  „  - 

Issuance  of  aBilingual  Crpss-Cultural  Pr^^^^    - 

1982— Publication  of  the  statewide  California  Community  Colleges  nan  tor  Binn- 

cual  Cross-CuLtural  Education,      ,   .     -       ~.-      ^   , . 

19811— Adoption  of  new  California  Administrative  Cade,  Jitl^;.^Regulationa( Arti- 
cle Bilingaal  Crosscultural  Programs  and  Courses.  Section  55225.  Annual  Articu- 
lation Agreement  Pliins.k  ,  ,  ^_  ..    .  ^   

■     Three  of  the  m^or.activRies  mentioned  above  merit  more  detailed  explanation 
because  of  the  significance  in»future  program  development  and  implementation. 

The  MUnf^nc  - cmssvuitural  pr^     ,  

-  thiH  survey,  taken  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1981,T5veale_d  that:  Sixty-one  pe^^ 
cent  of  the  college  (59  schools)  had  bilingual  cross-cultural  programs  and/or  courees; 
a  total  of  (574  bilingu^  courses  were  offered;  of  78  .biUnguaJ  programs  leading  to  a 
certificate  or  degree,  58  were  in  Spanish;  most  bilingual  course?_were  transferable  t 
four^year  Institutions;  and  over  500  faculty  members  were  involvbd-ir^bilmgual 
crosscultural  programs  or  courses. 

The  CaUfhrnia  commiihity  coUeges  ptan  for  biUngual  crosscultural  programs 

The  California  eommunitjM:olleges  Planjbr  Bilin^^  Education  is 

proposed  as  a  structuriiJL  framework  for  the  planning  processes  of  the  various  ci^r 
riculum  committees  statewide._The  Plan  provides  a  bihngual  crosscultural  opt\Oft  to  - 
any  community  rollegfe  siWent  in  any  field.  This  option  >^to  be  made  available 
;  through  a  specked  course  of.study  which  would  lead  ^to  an  Ass(>ciate  m  Arte  de^^^^ 
with  Sn  added  "Bilingual.  Cross-Cultural  Specialization    or  to  a    Bilingual  Cross- 

Cultural  Certificate."   *  _  .  ,        .  .      .    .  ^  ,       ^  r. 

Designated  areas  of  emphasisJn  the  b,hngual  program  plan  mclu4e.  (a)  Are^^^ 
major  study;  (b)  cross-cuJtural  relations  theory;  (c)  history  and  culture  of  target- 
group;  and  (d)  language  competency/ ii^^j^'f^^^^^                  r             I        fMfMi-p  f^i-rt. 
The  Board  Of  Governors  approved  this  plan  as  a  model  fra 
-  -^ranvdevelopmentand^  sugh  established  uniform  guidelines  for  future  submittal 
of  new  bilingual  programs  statewide!  "-.     

Adoprion  of  new  Qxiifomia  Administnative  C^^^  f^^' 
lion  SS^S,  BiUngual  Crosscultural  Programs  and  Courses:  Annual  Articulation 
Plans  5  --      .  _    ..  _  ._ 

-  These  new  regulations -complied  with  reqairementa_raanda_ted  under  Californ^^^ 
Assembly  Bill  2615,  The  Bilingual  Teacher  Grant  Development  Program,  ms^b^^^^^^ 
created  a  major  grant  prograife  inclusive  of  all  postsecondarjL  institution  bpth  publi^ 
and  private.  The  goal  of  the  bill  is  tO  provide  rinancial  aid  grant  monies ^o  students 
seekintr  a  biHncfial  crosscultural  teaching  credential.   . 

Because  manv  of  the  pool  of  potential  bilingual  eduiatjoj?  teachers  first  enroll  in 
community  colleges,  the  bill  also  mandated  that  stricter  artiCAiMAon^^^^ 
tween  community  colleges  arid  fOur-year  coUeges  be  developed  to  facili^e 
smooth  transfer  of  community  college  students.  The  Tltle_5  regulations  pr^vi^^^^^ 
detail: rd  mechanism  for  articulation  with  strict  annual  update  of  all  articulation 
agreements. 

EnglL^h  as  a  second  l-ang^^^^^^^  - 
The  Chancellors  OffLCeis  presently  studying  the  extent  to  which  ESL  courses^and 
related  programs  existJn  the  community  colleges.  ^  A  18 
Southern  ellifornia  coUeges  was  conducted  from^  December  1982  to  AugusM983. 

Survey  Findings.— The  survey  reveal  that  the  majority  ESL  ^programs  ate 
taught  in  the  Language  Arts  or  Humanities  Division  of  the  colleg^.  The  credil.pto- 
gr^ms  are  found  primarily  in  English  departments,  with  Foreign  Language  dep^- 
ments  a  close  second.  These  ESL  programs  are,  for  the  riibst  part,  not  under  learn- 
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ing  s_km?  or  deveJopmental  education.  There  are  half  as  many  credit  programs  as 
none  red  it  programs.  _  ^ 

Jhe  lypical  ESt  program  ofTers  an  average  of  24  units  to  students  who  are  takine 
rn?r«.nHT'f^'"'  courses  at  the  college.  Most  m  stu^  to  mlinsS 

uJ'^l^  ^  vocational  programs.  The  niajpn         ESL  classes  were  classified 

^rcfJv'^E^^^      of^Instruction  as  being  transfe^^^^^^^        percent)  or  remedial  (38 
'    Pfi:^^"^A  Remaining  E^^^^^^  cl^assification  ranged  from  vocational  and  pereOnal  enrich- 
ment to  community  services. 

Program  survival  " 

There  are_two^factors  impinging  bri^the  coniinued  survival  of  ESL  programs— 
qscal  suppgrt^and  edacStional  policies  concerning  the  role  of  cojnmunit/coHeg^  in 
remediation. Jotii  these  issues  are  inevitably  related  and. need  much  more  intlnsive 
and  revitalized  study.  -  o.  ^ 

Bilingual  vocational  Irainih^  programs 

_Most  or  the  funding  for  ihese  programs  has  been  provided  under  Subpart  3  of  the 
Vocational  Edupbio^al:Act  (P.L.  94-482).  Emphasis'^has  been  placed  on  develop  ng 

S  fcp"=1fipnl'«.'=^'^nL=°°"^^'i'?^  andjilstructional  guides  to  address  the 
newls  of  L'^P  students  enrolled  in  vocatioiial  education  programs. 

During  the  1982-83  academic  year,  fifteen  districts  from  the  30  districts  with 
hjBhest  cpncentrati^^ns  of  fcEP  students  were  Funded  to  provide  additional  ™Ims 
nl'4p^'^'?K  ^"'^F  enrolled  in  vocational  education.  This  w£T^om- 

phshed  with  a  cowbined  application  of  Subparts  2  and  3  of  the  Vocational  Edaca- 
H.t.1^°"1-'ST*'         °^  JiPpHnsis  hSs  been  over  work  in  the  development 
^  °r  A  Language  material  (VESL).  VESfc  is  occupatioh- 

specilic  ESE.  Language  ana  occuoational  instruction  is  linked  to  provide  immediate 

^^f^-^''^'^^^^^^^^    mployment-related'skills  even  for  individuals  with 
limited  Enghsh-speaking  abilities. 

(CAeVPr^r'^^P  >1  '^"k^!        California  Adyis<)ry  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
>T  ^J^"-''^*?^  9  docuni,fint  entitled,  "Horizons."  This  publication  had 
Rffl/^ThS  K  -  P'-^rticiPjition  and  has  seryed  Xo  provide  significant  direction  in  the 
field.  The  basic  premise  in  "Horizon"  in  follow:-g  jjdints:  Language  and 

^^  .h".  ''^'■i"-  >  "^n^'  ^^1?*^^^^  With  in  voCBtioiial  . training  prb^ams;  language  and 
occupational  instruction  should  be  linked.  Vocational  ESLT  Hof  gc-^erkl  ESL,  shou"d 
be  used  as  a  language  .Tiethodplps'LcQmp^^  delivery  systems  of  instruction,  pro: 
gram  support,  and  adm.nistrative  support  shoald  be  developed;  and  linkage^  of 
^r^lms'sS^bfSped^  "  "^"""''"''^  ^'^""'"^  ^"'^  implementation  of 
Migrant  education 

mn\  Tp  seven  community  cojleies  par.ficipating  in  the  Migrant 

fepf^^Jn  J^T^'S- •  ^^'^  P''°iFsm  oulreaches  to  stUdeHts  Trbm  rtifrant 
thfonelrtoirt  t^^rr^silp  -^^^^^^^^^  These  students  receive  grant  a^rds 

Hispanic  students  are  particularly  i  this  program  because  most  mi- 

l^eunds^"''""'"      ■  °^  ealifornia  sonfe  from  Hispanic  back- 

Community  college  fund  for  instructional  improvement  CAB  n731 

fhJ*l^^°'^'"""¥  provides  support  for 

the  improvement  of  learning  through  developing,  implementing,  and  testing  a  t^r' 

FUnf."''''- "f'''rP'5?'^r^^  ^"  'he  California  ^mmunfty  Collegls. 

^te^^hP  '^°"^-^'°*^  di'-ect5raat  program  and  a  revolving  Ibanprogram  ^ 
?8f^-?^S  i^nc^l  7f-S'^^  V'  'h^JFund  awarded  a  total  of  $759,3W  in  grants  and 
KHr,'!!     5  loans  to  74  pr^ects.  These  projects  a  wide  raHge  of  acidemic  disci- 

pliMS  and  activities  directly  related  tothe  instruction^ 

nelibilftror^hp  fH^^i  the  needs  of  LEP  and  culturally  deficient  students.  The 
!rilnv  %  -  ^.""''t^^^^^  Its /ocus  on  innovations  has  allowed  the  development  of 
many  pilot  projects^  which  in  turn  became  part  of  fhe^ebre  curriculum.  The  Fund 
h_^  provided  incentives  to  develop  alternative  ESL/VESI.and  other  language  profi- 
ciency programs.  In  addition,  there  have  been  a  series  of  model  staff  training  pri 
grams  designed  to  provide  crosscultural  and  multicultural  ikills  pro- 
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Extended  opportunity  progmms  and  services  (EOPS) 

The  Initial  Sfata-fanded  pro^^ms  for  disadvantaged  ^uhi^^ 
.  is  the  Extended  Opportunity.  Programs  and  Sei^ices  (E^^^ 
State^fuhded  prograWiDclude  nevy  supiio_rt  progT&Dis  an^^ 
rblled  as  a  result  of  th^outr.each  efforts,  small  _grante  t^^ 
vSs  cosU.  aiid.  lat_er.  preK:ollege  pro^ran^  to  i"^P/^ve  Pf^^^^^^ 
and  oriiversity  work.  Since  1980,  the  -m^jor  State-funded  addition  to 
^dmmSnity  *t^leg^^^      been  Proj^t  Transition,  a  program  involving  internship  to 
encourage  potential  transfer  students  in  their  transitioali)  the  four-ye^r 

colleges  aiST  u^e^  Another  aspect  of  the  Transition  Project  is  to  provide 
smooth,  transition  for  students  4nto  the  world^of  work.  -- 

EOPS  has  had  a  high  rate  of  success  with  Hispanic  students. in  thjs 
1081-82  academic  year,  Hisparvics  comprised  the  largest  percentage  of  EOPS  stu- 
dents. Table  D  below,  provides  the  comparative  figures  for  all  students. 

TABLE  D  -PACE/ETHNieiTY  OF  EOPS  AND  ALL  CALiFORNlA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  STUDENb-EOPS 

EVALUATION  1980-81 

.  ^  {AfTKHinis  in  itfTcerrtl 


Croup  categonf 


tops  All , 


28.7  62.8 

22.0  8.3 

33:4  9.8 

8:6  3.7 

2:2  1.3 

3.6  3.5 


IV.  SPECIAL  UNMET  NEEDS  OF  HISPANIC  STUDENTS 

There  are  three,  majorjirobjems  which  surface  in  every  _d^cus^oric<Micenm^  the 
status  of  Hispanics  in  community  colleges;  oatreach,  financial  need  and  transter.  ^ 

Outreach  *  _  ••   r--  «■  i_ 

For  almost  ten  years  after  the  passage  J)C  the  California  Master  Plan  for  ^^^^^^^^ 
Education  (Donahbe  Act,  I960),  the  State'^  policy  for  access  continued  to  emph^^^^^^^ 
Uie  accomm^atioh  of  projected.enrollments.  the  construction  of  new  c^^^ 
thi  exS^  of  facilities  oaiithers,  and  the  hiring  of  faculty  and-stafT  to  ag^ure 
admissibn  for  all  undergradaate: students  with  the  eapacity-and  inotivation  to  ben^ 

highel-UucatiSj;.^  the 
educators  legislators,  and  others  came  to  the  conclusion  that  access  and  opportunity 

We"^not^en^^ 

tidh^l  experiences  or  current  circumstances  to  view  themselves  as  excluded  from 

^''IhoslSrn^l  witT^  the-barriers  to  access  faced .by^  the  disadvantaged  concluded 
thst  si^ly  Adding  more  of  the  same  Rinds  of  facilities,  programs. ^nd  Pfrf  ^^^^ 
would  Z  leXtot^   desired  result  of  similar^levels  of  participiiUDn. J^^^^all.  ^tK^^^^ 
and.sociDeconpmic  groups,  In_other  words,  the  State's  approach  to  a^^^ 
reaching  out  to  attact  and  recruk  those  who  had  not  been  f^^^^^^^^^J^^j^f^^^^^ 
inUiatWe.  rather  than  simply  making  bpi^rtumty  avmlable  to^tW  wh^ 

The  19S0's,  however,  is  developing  an  educational  climate.wJhich  rnay^ threaten  the 
eains  made  during  the  m70*s.  As  indicated  in  a  previousDortion  of  this  report,  the 
fitcal  ^fsls  in  the  state^of  California  has  direct  edu_catiJ)naT  outcomes  The  emergi^n 
Dof^  c  lulie  is  on^^^  with  limitations,  canstraints  _and  a  legitimate^conGern 
^th  sheer  survfvaLC^^^^^  and  Dther^administrMors  are  facingdecision^ 
concerni^  deletions  of  existing  programs.  Already,  some  new  progra  ms  still  in  their 
Drovine  stage  have  been  dismantled. .   .v-  i  i  i..        i_  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  CdmmunLity.colkges  are  commitM.tq  access  through, out- 
reach However,  outside  of  EOPS  programs,  all  other  supportive  efforts  will  begin  to 
suffer  seriously  in  the  years  ahead.  _^ 

Financial  aid  —   — -  -      r  u*" 

Ln  reference  to  financial  need,  the  prev.uUs^section  ouUmittg  the  profil^  of  His^ 
panic  students,  described  the  present  status  of  financial  aid  programs  and  the  m- 

/      -  ■ 
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crofised  doperi^ency  6ri  Gikiruhteen  Student  Loans  (GSLjl  These  ioans^as  a  lone- 
term  source  of  aid  may  reduce  access  because  CSL's  ultimately  corapeteU'ith  Othlf 
Gnan^al  investment  decisions  and  could  be  discontinued  abruptli^government 


GSL  s  ar&  ^more  regressive  then  need-based  aid,  threatening  equity.  Need-based 
aid  is  generally^incm^std^as  student  or  family  resources  decline,  whereas  GSt's  are 
uidjaerent  to  all  adjusted  income  levels  below  $30,000;  because  aaiociate.or  c^ifi- 
°  u^"!.^^""'^  ^"  ^^^y  occupations  than  baccalaureate  or  profession- 
al students  irr  higher  paying  occupations,  the  burden  of  repayment  is  regressive 
even  at  the  $50  per  month  mininxum.        ^  icgic^^sivc 

Trarisfer  . 

_  The  issue  of  access  and  low  tralnsfer  ra^^^  Caiifornia's  community  coileges  to 
the  four-year  CGlleges  and  unive^^  of  debate  While  the 

lolS  «m  of  our  total  student  enrollme.ntj^  acceptable  (i.e..  946,300  students  in 
lyTJ-SO),  the  transfer, rate  for  minonties  is  not.. We  have  Jong;  been  grappling  with 
the  low  transfer  rates  for  Hispanics  and  BLacks.and  while  sime  x^orrective  efibr^ 
have  been  m  place,  these  need  to  continue  andJncrease. 

_One  realization  ^has  beco^m^^^^  which  must  be  dealt 

wifh^systematicaUy  and  cooperatively^  Specific  policies  must  be 

clearly  understood  and  articulated  statev^ide.  In  addition,  the  tr  issUe  riecesS 

Uites  the  mvolvenrient  of  the  hi^h  schools  to.  ejisu re  that  students  are  i^re^lred^a^ 
denucally  and  logistically  to  m  of  the  colleges  and  fO  bUrsue  an 

academic  program  which  leads  to  transfer. 


_  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  WITH  FOUR-YEAR  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

^^.^'"^'T^^'J"'  Bound  Tabic  on  Educational  Opportunity 

TheGalifornia  Roand  Table  oil  Educational  Opportunity  was  formed  jn  1980  The 
Hound  Aiihie^  works  ^oit  problems  which  affect  all  levels  of  education  in  California. 
And  its.members  include  the  Charicellbr's  of  the  Calirornia  State  Univ^fsitv  and  tlS 
paJifOrnia  Community  Colteges,  the  Superintendent  of  Pubjic  Instruction,  the  Direc- 
-  -I    .  °!?^?^^^^"*^^*^^^"  Commission,  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sues  Association  of  Independent  Calirornia  Colleges  and  tjniver- 

Some^of  the  moat  recent  work  bn  the  Round  Table  includes  the  development  and 
distribution  of  a.booklet  designed  for  eighth  graders  entitled,  "Futures"  which  is  a 
.statejnent  of  expected  ^competencies  in  English  and  Mathematics.  In  addition,  a 
cfnn  ^..T^  ?r"  ^o^^"'^^^u^  designed  to  look  at  the  status  of  the  teaching  profes- 
!^''?/.^  ^K?^'^2JeveLT_he  report  is  entitled,  "Improving^ the  Att^ctivene^  of  the 
Teaching  Pmfession  in  California"  (March,  19^^  •  ^ 

While  th^  two;  publications  highlighted  concern  themselves  with  K-12  stu- 

aents.  the  igpact.of  this,  work  on  all  students  is  very  sighifieant.  In  particula'-  the 
jmpact  on  Hispanic  students _is  increase  by  the  fact  that  Hi§panics  have  a"  verv 
high  school  drpp-out:rate_iri  CaJifbrnia.  ^ 
?^  The  Round  Table  promises- ta_^  a  good  vehicle  for  future  discussibh§  and  actions 
tor  an  interse^ental  cooperative  Jiature.  Some  of  the  toiDics  scheduled  for  discus^ 
sion^include:  College  Accredition  Standards,  Statements  of  expected  student  comp^ 
tencies  in  Science,  and  ^^^^^  review  of  access  data  and  imiDrovement  of 

articulation  and  transfer  procedures. 

VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS  ^ 

_.  The^^plLowing;  recpm^^^^^^  j^r  consideration  in  the  reauthoriza- 

•  "^^c^S-'t^  Higher  Education  AcLof  193^  which  iis  scheduled  to  expire 

particular,  these  recommendations  seize  this  opporturiity  to  focus  on  the 
status  of  Hispanics  m  Higher  Education  and  the  significant  role  of  the  California 
community  colleges  for  these  students.  O 

Recommendatibn  No.  l.  J^^^    the  Higher  Mucation^  be  amended  to  reih- 

J^^^^A^"^^^^^^  community  colleges  __. 

When  the  Higher  Education^A^  was  Virst  authorized  in  1965,  Title  X  of  the  Act 
acJdressed  community  colle^^^^  included  mriguage  designed  to  support  con- 

struction of  community  college  fad  While-Authorized,  there  were  no  funds  ap- 
Propnated  because  State  and  local  tax_s^^  available.  Title  X  was  referr^ 

^^-ti^^h^f  .K"  i!i''^^^r"  I^^to_r  TJtJefsAft/a  result  of  subsequent  amendments. 
^.iJ^eX-hecam:;  the  Fund  for  I^  Education  and  commu^ 

nity  college  concerns  were  subsumed  in  other  sections: 


-  o 
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The  HEA  presentiv  provides  specillc  UlU^is  addressing  tha  sUte.cojje&es  and  uni^ 
versitles.  Now,  more  than  ever,  specific  focus  and  Mntejit_.m^t  bo  •provided  to 
strtMigthen   the   community  coll eges  as   an  equal   and  signficant   partner   in  ■ 

f>ost.seconciary  education  nationwide.  .  '  

RLVxSiinieiidatipn  No,  2^  incentives,  must  be  built  into  the  Act  to  support  in-  ' 

terst'finieriial  coordi^^^^^  ^        ^  *  _  _     i.  * 

Articulation  and  tran^ler  issues  must  be  idtrntij^cl  as  <:ruciaf^ 
dents  and  minority  sludents  in  . particular.  Specific  funds-should  ^  f  »^4f^d Jo  he  . 
matched  with  State  reiwces  in  order  to  conduct  a  targeted  and  systematic  review  . 
of  the  transfer  issue  fis  it  applies  intra  and  intersegmentally.  _  _  / 

meCOJtimendation  No.  3.  Specific  incentives  should  ,be^  included  in  the  Act  to  stud^ 
)     the  special  needs  and  impact  of  financial  aid  on  Hispanic  students 

Transfer  problems  presently,  are  not  limited  to  academLc  work.  Pinand^ 
KibUity  transfer  is  a  serious  problem  impacUn^students,  Pplicies  and^^^^^^ 
be  identified  to  assure  ease  of  financial  aid  transferabH^ty  from  com 
to  the  four-year  schools.  The  types  of  fmancial  ai.d  offered  to  Hispanics  should  be 
scrutinized  to  dfetermirie  potential  discriminatory  trends. 

Recommehdatibh  No.  4.  fiHe  t,  section  A  should  be  strengthened   

This  title  while  authorized  by  Public  Law  96-374,  did  not  receive^  any  . fund.s  as 
spi»i:i&d  by  Public  Lhw  97-35.  The  Title^  would  have  established  a  Commisaion^ori 
National  Development  in  Postsecondar^^  Education.  T^e  mandate  ortKe.Comniission 
to  identify  the  future  n^ds  of  education  \n  the  United  States,  the.efrectiveness 
oi  Federal  financial  assistance  to  students  arid  postsecondary.^instiUitions, 
ity  of  institutions  of  hight?r  education  tdcarr^r  out  their  mission,  the  effect  ofdemo- 
graphic  change  on  postsecbndary  iristUutiOns.  --  -      L  „.^>-^„ior1v 

Support  of  the  basic  intent  of  the  CbmmissiOn  wpuld  bejmost  helpful  pafticulad^ 
to  states  like  California  which  is  seeing,  arid  will  see,  rapid  demographic  changes. 
Recommendation  No.  r,,-mie  l  Part  B;  TitMt  IPari  A^ m&JJL  ptinV^  par^ 
for.  suhhrt  4  and  5;  TitTe  V  and-  Tttle  Vi  must  nil  be  strengthened  with  particu- 
lar attention  pKiid  to  their  impact  on  ffispanic  students 


ToiJPadl  SrMOi^,^  Chairman^f  the  ^ 

SOBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTSECONDARY  SdUCATIQN^^^^ 

Decemoero,  Wod. 


Current  rinanciai  aid  policies  are  Having  a-"chi  ling  effect  oji  the  jp?st-?|Q^n^^^ 
atteSce  of  Hispanic  students,  deterring  them  from  applying  in^Significant 
numhlrrand  Uicreasing  the  dimculty^in  their  attending. ealiforma  colkge^. 

^  nela^ive Ts  the  impact  of  these 'SbUcies.  that  I  beUeve  «*,^M!,^'"f„'^„„^r^"! 
backwa^s.  in  the  direction  of  whSt  v.B  had  in  this  country  before  the  national  and 
state  financial  aid  programs^f  the  sixties  were  enacted,    -   -      -  cj.i^ofjrvr^ 

To  nil  in  the  bacfcround:  The  passage,  in  t^65,  of  the  Federal  Higher  Education 
AcT  created  financfal  aid  program's  thit  did  %e  a  sipific^nt  impapt  on  >nc^^"g 
the  enrollment  of  Hispanics  in  pbstsecondary  mstitutwns.  In  add^^  rnsti^il 
gress  established  the  Basic  Educational  ©PPOttunjty  Grant  Program  as^a  nationa^ 
foundation  upon  which  all  other  aid  Programs-^state  gnd  camf^us-^^^^^ 
piece:  of  legislation  also  benefited  Hispanic,  along  with  other   disadvantaged  stu- 

''^However,  twa  major  factors  are  havjng  a^  negative  impact  on  the  e^^at'onal  5^ 
port^nities  QLHispa'nic  students  today.  First,  in.  the  1^^^^^ 

Itudent  Assistance  act  (MISA)  opened  up  financial  aid  to  th&.seK:aUed  middle  clras. 
TWs  act\v^  ffatured  by^^xpanSSnj^f  eligibility  .criterm^n  f^f^^^P-^^f^^/t-nHii^ 
no  demonstrated  need  required  for  participaLIon  in  the  Federal  guaranteed  student 

'"ThfTOd' major  fattot  was  the  growing  sentiment  Jjy  the  public  limiting  the 
rbli  bflovetnraeii,  ajid  the  Reaga 

implemented  policies  to  cut  back  and  eliminate  national  programs  of  student  finan- 

PreSams  such  as  the  National  Direct  Stude.-it  Loan,  Federal.lnsut^  |tiident 
LoL  and  Sociid  Security  benefits  for  college  studei^^^^ 

Pell  grants,  work-study  and  other  programs.are  continually  targeted  fcf^r^"^','°^^- 
As  a  resiiit  of  the  exnanded  eligibility -criteria  estabhshed  b?  the  Mi^dlerlncome 
StudentXslstance  act!  more  and  n.ore  people  have  ^^'^o^e  ^Hgib  e^^for^fij^ncml  ai^^^ 
on  college  campuses.  In  Addition,  the  amount  of  cainpua  a>d,^^f^'^^'f^l°',„'|^'„7''„"■ . 
tion  has  stayed  constant,  or  in  some  casej,  have  actuaUy  declined  as  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance exceeds  the  annual  inHatibn  rate  ot  the  country,  - 
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..J'^^:*^'-\T<^"l^^l^s  have  ha^  a  djrt'cl  affect  o!i_  th^^^  and  procedures- of  imi" 

^A°"^i<^f^"H>usTiivancial^^  ^j-e  being  Established  to 

Pfa  morerinancially  eligible  stu- 

-*  ^f^^  examples  of  these  rationing  techniques  ace  as  follows: 

^^  Ul^Earlier  application  ^^^^^^  for  Xinancial  aid  application  at 

the  Universit^^  ofCahfornia_for  l981i_s  February  9^  State  Univer- 

sity system,^  March  1.  Since  the  inforjmation  reciuired_.an. the  financial  aid  form  is 
°"  than  one  month  for  UC 

and  two  months^  for  the  state  university  system  to  gather  data,"  fill  out  the  forms 
and  meet  the  prfority  filing  deadline.  if 
^  The  early  deadline  favore  thos^^^  forms  quickly  arid 

have  parentsjvhoxan  read,  understand  and  can_assemble^lLthe  required  financial 
mlormation  m  a  timely  manner.  I  won't  discuss  the  complexity  of  the  form  because 
that  IS  a  whole-issue  in  Itself.  ' 

•  (2)  Student  Coritributions:  A  second  rationfti£  technique  in  use  on  college  ^rii- 
puses  are  increasing  the  jinrount  of  contributipn  exj^  from  the  student.  More 
and  more  resources  are  expected  from  them—not  o^^^  the  traditional  form  of 
SQmmer  earning,  but  now  also  in  ''term-time"  earnings,  a  new  concept  creeping 
into  finanpial  aid. 

-flu  ^l'"^!                             r^uired  to  cpntri^^^^  amount,  regardless 

ol  the  background  of  parentol  incom^^^  ai^j  offj. 

cer  for  every  $100  increase  in  student  contribution,  $100  less  aid  will  be  required 
for  distribution^.   -  a  . 

^  K^)  Threshh6ld__Pa  to  5.3^^,,  ^^^^^^ 

lo  quality  tor  aid,  an  applicant  would  have  an  estab_lis_hed  minimum  need  after  the 
parent  contribution  and  student  contribution  and  other  outside  resources  have  been 
subtracted  from  the  student  expense  budget.  The  need  JleveljCould_be  as  low  as  $100 
.or  as  high  as  you  waat  Ja  estiiblish  it.  _One  campus_that  I_arn_awBre  of,  indicates  to 
the  applicant ^that  if  their  adjusted  need  is  $1000  or  less  for  the  academic  year  one 
will  riot  qdahfy  for  cariipus  based  financial  aid.    ^  • 

•  (4)  Gap  PacITagingr  After  the  applicant  has  passed  the.threshhold  and  qualifies  fOf 
campus  base  aid,  a  percentage  of  his  or  her  need  wilLnot  be  Jllled  because  the  total 
appjicant  pboLmay  have  niore  need  than  available  fund_s._the  procedure  Tor  funding 
students  Witt  less  than  their  eligibie  need  is  call ed  gapping, ^^0  percent  gag  is  not 
uncommon.  Hence,  if  a  student  is  eligible  for  $2,000  o_f  campus  base,  aid,  it il  possi- 
ble ^that  he  ^or  she  wil  r  on  ly  receive  $1 ,600  if  a  20  _pea?en  t  ^ap_  is  applied.  The  per- 
centage of  the  gap  can  be  adjusted  upward  or  downward  depending  on  the  aid  avail- 
able for  distribui.ibri. 

Earlier  deadlines,  higher  exF^ctations  of  student  thr^shhold 
and  gap  ^?ackagvng— these  are  among  the  procedures  being  employed  as  a  rSult  of 
expanded  eligibility  arid  liniited  financial  aid.  ^_  __ 

^  As  I  said  earlier,  these  policies  are  particularly  discouraging  for  HispBnics.  A  com- 
plicated^application  process -requiring  a  sophisticated  understanding:  ot the  femiiy's 
tinanciai  resources  m  a  rapid  turn-around  tjme  frame  is  a  marjor  o.bsiacJe.  And  for 
those  who  surmount  this  obstacle,  there  are  still  further  disappointments, because 
they  are  receiving  smaller  and  smaller  allocations  of  aid.  Aid  they^were  once  eligi- 
ble Jfor.    * 

_  _Many,-  becaase  of  low  incorne  or  inability  to  cof^  with  the  complex  process  of  get- 
ting. iud.do^  not  apply^  at  all  and  thus  do  riot  attend  postsecondary  Institutions. 
Uthers  iire  being  forced  to  attend  lower-cdsfe  iristitutions.  This  is  a  form  of  segrega- 
tion—and.  m  my  jopin  ion,  not  good  public  jxlUcy^ 

What  is  needed  is  a  rethinking  and  a  redefinition  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  federal  aid  progranris.  What  are  they  for  and  who  are  they  designed  to  assist*? 
V  phpujd  they  be  targeted  for  low  income— qj-  low  and  riiiddle  incbriie— or  for  under- 
represented  groups  such_as_Hispanics?  L 

If  we  can  ^gree  on  common  goaJs,^  then  adequate  financial  aid  will  rieed  to  be  ap^ 
PropriatM  to  meet  those  goals.Si)  that  financial  aid  officers  on  the  various  cariipuses 
??ARet  orfi  wUh  the  job  of  distribuU     aid  to  needy  students  and  not  devising  strate- 

giei>  on  rationing  this  precious  support..      _    \ 

^^^^  f^thinking  we  so^^^^^^^^  hope,  clarify  the  needs  of  HSp^riics 

^?j^e*p  tnem  achieve  their  approeriate  representation  throughout  the  spectrum  of 
Cahfor^ia  postsecondary  educational  institutions. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WjluamJ.Vjlla,  * 
Director  of  Adm  issian/OHS,  = 
Vf^y'^^^IsityofCalifornm^ 
Memher/California  Student  Aid  Commissioru 


'V Ks  r  1 M I ) N  Y  i ) F  . i ( »s K  U( » H I  >: m ) .  Man  m\ h .  St u  i iKN'i*  HtLso u  lie a  n  i )  O u tii ka ch 
SKKVii;>;ij,  Uk  Anza  Coi.t.K(;K 

Mv  rmriie  is  Josb  RohJodo,  imd  1  am  the  iMunaKer.gf  Student  Resources  and  Out- 
re; icii  Se  r  V  i  cos  fo  r  Du  A !  i  /a  Co  1 1  ej,'e ,  a  cam  ni  u  rt»  t_v  _  co  11  ^^e  that  is  located  abo  u  t  (50 
hiilfH  sDuih  iH'  Sail  Francisco.  1  come  before  you  lodax  apt^  tus  a  De  Anzui  CoUeg^^ 
mihiihisUiUbr.  hut  rather  aS  a  concerned  i.iulividuaLvvhg  has  spent  la 
field  1)1'  Hhancial  aid,  observing,'  the  trends  and  sharinj,videas,  problenis  an^  concerns 
wijth  hiy  fbllea^iues:  1  waJit  to.  thank  the  Commitiee,  for  the  Jnvitati^^^      s peak  on 
tht»  ihifjin:t  and  aceess  oi"  the  IliHpaiiic  studer.iUn4J()tit.secondiiry..e^^ 
urea  bl"  j^peciSltv  ts  withirt  the  fiminciul  aid  S?ld,  l  have  Jimited 
riiiiuH'iiii  aid  nu'illers  and  trust  that  others  will  cover  other  areas  affectinf^  the  His- 
panic studfiil  that  jire  equallv  as.  ImportanL          

Hii  V i      sa id  I  he  above,  I  wou Id  1  i ke  to  share  .with  you  my  personal  ppin  ion  on 
whiit  1  bflieve  to  be  the  sijij,Me  niost  devastatLiig  tlnancial  aid^c 
or  pr4'vents  the  Hispanic  student  from  pursuiti^ji  college  educaU'on,_  specIfic^^^^^ 
proliffraliDti  n\'  aid  proRraniii  from.many  diiTerent.sourc^^^                          by  their 
d u  ji  a  pp  1  i ca t  i I) h  p rciced  u  res  that  coD  fuse  and  f r  us t  ra te  the  s t  ude  n  t .  ^  ^  _ . 

T hf  p r ese ii ce  Of '  t  hx3usn  ii ds  of  stud e nts  on  t  he_  n  a  t  i or  '_s  _ca  m  p uses  f ro m  the  majo r i  ty 
pbpiiliitii)ii  who  would  lornierly  have,  found  a  postsecondary  educaMon  beyond  the 
1  i  hi  i  t  s  is  t  es  t  i  i  in)  n  y  to  t  ho 's  u  ccess  _o  f  th^e:  .Student,  a  I  d_sy_s  tern  fo  r  t  h  i  s  se  1  ec  t  gr  o  up.  Jn 
a  11-  a  ^i*  i  II  w  li  i  c  H  Ci)  1 1  e^e-l  e  ve  1  t  ra  i  n  Ing  is.  as  _  i  m  po  rtaivt  lor  p.e  rso  n  a.  1  ad  van  ce  me  n  t ,  hs 
ii  h  i^h  scliobi  d  i  pi  onia  once  was  foj-  si  m  ply_  obtain  inK  H  jpb.  s  t  ude  n  t  a  id  has  been 
see n  as  ilidispensable  for  achievi.ru,'_eq_uaLity_  of  opportunity  in  tne  United  States. 
Y t«t .  lb r  the  i I i s pa  1^  1  c  student,  much  reniaLn s  t o_ be  do n e •  _ ^  _    ^  

Tht"  stiideht  aid  svsloni.  which  was  intended  to  prQNiide  access  and  choice^  is  quick- 
ly becbhiihS  a  victim  of  iXs  own  suC^cess.  Afe  the  yoiume  and  vari^^ 
t  hf  sy  St  e  rii  has  p  ro  I  i  fo  ca  t  e  in  to.     b  u_rea  u  c  racy  of  po  lie  i  es  a  ad  P  roced  ures  that  has 
becohl e  ;i  1 1  b u t  i m  pe n et rab  1  e,  eye n__ to  p_ro fess i_o na  1  aid  ad ni  i n jsl  r a t o rs  — ; not  t o  me n > 

I  i (>n  t  h e  - 1  o  w -  i  n con u*  H  i s pa n  ic  st ude n  t .  o_n  e  of  t  he  sy s tern 's  i  n  ten d ed  be n e fi c i a r les. 

The  H  i s pa  h  ic  who  seeks  fi  n_a nci aj  a  id  n pwadays  co n  f  rp P  ts  a  be w  i  1  de r  i n y  a r  r ay  of 
pro^raiiis  and  application  procedures._He(she  may  quajify  for  a  Pell  Grant  avyarded  ^ 
to  h i ni  d i rect ly  bv  t he  federal . Rove rnnien  tJ  pr  he  _m  ay  qua  i i*  fy  for  a  ^ra n  t  or  joan 
ffori)  his  state',  his  collej;e.  or  ntiaiji_the_foderal__gpj,\ernmenU 

in  a  state,  college;  or  federally-.fiinded  ci>J_fee_wo^^^^  or  he  may  obtain  a 

schal  a  rs  hip  from  the  locn  1  Chamber.of  Com  m.erce.  py'hjs  former  high  sc  hobi— or  any  . 
c<)hi  bi  n  Jit  ion  of  I  hene  ■  I  n  adH  i  t  i  on .  he  m_ay  be  en  t  i  tjed  tp_  a  id  un  der  t  he  Gl  Bi  1  K_  or 
maybe  even  Social  Sociiritv._pr  VocatipnaJ  RphabiLitatm     or  the  Bureau  of  Indian 

A inii rs,  or  a n y  one  o f  a  n u m he r  ol'  spe'* i alj /ed  aid  p r pg rams.   

Kurtherniore.  wide  differenj;i\s  exist  (Vpni__^^  and  stjUe-to-state  m 

I I  ie  a  (i  ni  i  i  i  i  St  ra  I  i  o  n.  a  n  d  d  e  1  Lvery.  of  s  tjj  den  t  a  id._  Man  y  co  1  j  ei^es  a  n  d  s  ta  t  es  have  os  tab^ 
!  i  sh  ed  St  lid  eh  t  aid  p  roii  ra  m  s;  _  b  u  t  _  yv  h  i  j  e  some  _  o  f fe  r  gr  a  n  t  s  o  u  t  r  i  g  h  t ,  oi  hers  offe  r 

I  oa  hs:  Si)  me  p  rogr  a  ins  buse  a  s  t  u  de  n  t 's  e  1  ig  i  b  i  1  i  ty  pn  aca  de  m  i  c  p  rom  i  so,  w  h  i  I  e  ot  he  rs  ^ 
oh  llhahCial  need,  a  ad  still  others  on_a  combination  of  these  criteria^ 

This  confusing  pict^ri^_has  been  created  b^^  pressure  against  all 
I  eve  Is;  of  go  ve  r  n  ni  ont  and  froni  _  a  _h_pst_  _pf  ppj  i  t  icaj  decisions  made  at  d  ifferen  t  1 1  rries 
and  places  and  under  different  circumstances.  As  student  enrol lorrtent  has  grown 
for  t  fii>  niajo  r  I  ty  pop  u  lat  i^n.  _t  han  ki* .  tp  ex  is  t  i  ng  aid  _  prpgra  ms,  sc  have  t  he  press  ures 
u pon  t  he  system  to  e n  large  i ts  pu  rposcs  by  add ing  ne w  progra ms  or  by  ad diri g  add i- 
tiofud  funds  to  the  old  ones—as  evidenced  by  tjie  creation  of  the  Middle  Income  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Ael_i>(  lMTS.  Thus  the _e^^  tends  to  proliferate  still  further.  . 
leavi hg  beh i rid  t he _ rieeds  ot'  the  1 1 ispan  i c  st  uden  t .    :  _ 

The  system's  complexity  has  developed  into  a  source  of  great  frustration  for  th<? 
Hispanic  Mludenl.  I_ask  you,  with  all  of  the  sources  that  I  noied  earlier  arid  with  all 
of  th«'  forms  tliat  these  programs  roquire.  where  should  the  student  hegiri  the  prbc« 
ess  of  iipplying  for  aid?  Moreover,  if  counseling  services  are  not  available,  as  is  the 
case  in  nuihy  of  California's  high  schools,  will  be  student  ever  clearly  uriderstarid 
t_h(*  process  enougfi  to  singulariy  initiate  the  application  process  for  ajl  potential 
programs?. I  do  not»  believe  so,  and  1  think  that  some  oP  the  statistical  ^ata  that  Js  u 
available  raise^thc  same  iiuestions.  For  instance/  a. ';ordihg  t«  the  U:S.  Census 
Bureau,  ftls'pahics  make  up  approximately  20  percent  of  CiaJiforriia's-  population. 
Ye  I ,  H  is  pan  ics.  as  r  epi  >  r  te(l  hy  t  li  e  Ca  1  i  for  n  i  a  Pbs  tsecc  n  da  ry  Ed  u  cat  i  bri^  Co  rri  m  iss  i  b  h . 
account  for  only  1)  percent  of  the  students  earning  degrees  iri^  carimunity  cblieges.  7 
percent  of  the  B.A.  degre(?s  awarded  by  the  California  State  Universities  arid  bhiy  5^ 
percent  awarded  hv  the  University  of  Califorriia. 

j  believe  that  the  financial  aid  system  itself  has  becbme  a  barrier  that  i^mpedes 
the  His  pan  ICS  pursuit  of  a  college  educatibri^  The  system  has  becbme  a  soOfce  of  in- 
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^V^^l^-*"-^'  "  ^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^  in  the  dietribation  of  funds;  Sortie 

s^^^^\nU  are  well  served^b^^  some  are  served  poorly,  and  others,  uhfdftu- 
nutcly,  are  not  beini^  sery   

_  Given  this  situation  and  the  circumstaaces_surrour.ding  it,  one  ntust  wdjider  if  it 
"JJ  wqrth\yhile.  Yet,  seeing  a  few  a  college  education  who  might 

never  have  gotten  an  gpPQr^unity_otherwis^t  makes  it  all  worthwhile;    --  .    .  . 

_'  So  it  fcieerns  that  the  only  alternative.  Jeft_  is _to  review  oar  current  financial  aid 
ni  and  i  ni  p  1 1- 1  nen  t  so  me.  c  h  a  ri  ges  t  hat  wau  Id  i  m  p  rove,  t  he  c  u  r  re  n  £  system  an  d  to 
■   n^iik^V  it  rno^e  respomiiye  and  sensitive  to  the  Hispanic.  To  this  end,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing reconrirn  en  da  t  ions;  _/_  _  ; 
I      1-  Peyelop  a  ain^^                    tjiat  can  be  used  by  the  student  to  apply  to  all 

financiaraid  progranis,  

Make  the  educational  institutions  the  center  for  establishing  eligibility  for  all 
public  :.id  pro>;5-ams, 

.  ,  1^  ■ ,  ^eq  u  i  re  t  h  e  st  u  d  en  t  tp  submit  the  fi  nanciaL  a  id  a  ppl  ica  tion  to  the  ed  ucii  tidh  a  1 
!.ni^ViJi"Mpn  only,  thereby  eJiminati^^  the  submission  of  ah 

■  application  to  other  sOurces,  The  various.  needMaalysisproce^^  wdud  con  tin  ue  to 
provide  their  services  for  the  student  and  the  poatsecondary  institutions  as  they 

,  have  in  the  past. 

Pe)j  Grant  a  campus-based.p.rogcam,  adTninistered  similarly  to  the 
SEOCi  p^rogra ni .  El i m i n ate  the  cen t ra  1_  p rocesso r  and  xely  on_ t he  m u 1 1 i p  1  e  da ta  eh t ry 
*>Ken  c  I  es  to  d  o  t  h  e  needs  an  a  |ysis_  as  noteji  in  _  Recooimendat  io  n  3,  above :  Re  pi  acih  g 
"^^^^*<r^"t»'al  processor  with  these  recommendations  should  save  time  and  money  for 
everyone,  o 

A-  Kiitablish  an  incom  for  the  SEOG  program  so  that  the  funds  can  be 

directe^d  to  lovi^-incoine  students/ 

J»-  J^t^introduce  Intv  tM  a  section  that  would 

S**  Pt  d  t'niogra  p  h  ic  i  n  fp  rma  t  i  pn  ubp  u  t  t  he  __i ns  t  it  u  t  io  n  's_fi  nanc  ia  I  a  id  reci  p  ien  ty;  I  h  - 
'Pfniation  about  the  redpients;  ethnicity>  ijtu:i)jne  level  and  gender  would  help  deter- 
mi  ne  t  he .  i  ni  p  ac  t  and  e  f  f ec  t  iyen  ess  of  pur  federal  ri)granis  and  t  here  by  he  1  p  ch  a  rt  a 
cou rse  for  us  t hat  wpu Id  more  ef fectiy_ely_m_eet_ou r  ne^ds,  goals  and  objectives: 

/^■  Maintain  all  three  _campJ4s^^^  SEOG,  GWS  angi  NDSL  prd- 
nris.  Thf •  n  ex  i  bi  li  ty  that  t  h  ese  p  rbgr  a  ms_  .offer  the  fin  a;icial  aid  ad  m  in  ist  ra  tore 
help  provide  access  and  ch  :_  - 

^!  T^^  f'f^deral  empha^^  on.  caDtinued .funding  of  significant  aid  pro- 

ii^^P]^  _t o  n eedy  st ud en ts,  not  on  tax  i acen t i ve  p rogra ms  or  me ri t-based  program s 
which  should  be  left  to  the  private  sector, 

StatcJ^knt  nv  Raza  Administrators  A Nb  Cou N^^^  rN_  HicKER_EDUCATioN,  Rep- 
r^xskntk5  By  Ramon  Cruz.  Director.  Educational  Opportunity  Center,  Uni- 
vEiiairY  OK  Cai.ikornia.  Los  Angeles  ^  ; 

•   As  has  bee_n_:e^  this  morning,  arid  by  testiriibriy  in 

Previous  hear ingst  aQcess  Jo  highBr .education  for  Hispanics  iri  ihe  TO's  Has  riot  prd- 
Kressed  when  rheasurejl  by .nationaL participation  rates.  On  July  22  of  this  year, 
RAPHE  subniitted  a  stat_emenJ_tQ  the  Secretary  of  Education  dutlinirig  the  strategic  • 
iniportance  of  the  TRIO_  programs  Jo  Hispanics  in  CaJifornia  andf'across  the  cburitry. 
A  CO py  of  this  sta tem en  t  was  also _seiLt_  to  t he  Honorable  Paa  1  Si m on. 

^t  is  inipprtant  to  und^^^cQre  ^t he _hasic  causal _facto^^^  that  perpetuate  the  failure 
P!"  r  h  iKh e  r  ed  uca t i pna l  inst  i  t  u tions_  to  provide _  access  to  H ispari ics;  There  is  a 
povving  consensus  that  the  45  percent  dropoj^^  ill  K-J2  is  the 

larh^^^t  single  factor  of  the  disparit^^^^  elhnic  Krou'ps:  Studies  show  that 

contributing  to  the  dropout  rate  and  tp_ptherwisejnferipr_ preparation  for  c<5llege,  Is 
Jow€?r  level  of  ach ley enrient  for ^F^^  science,  math,  reading,  and  other  sub- 

jects L- r i t i ca I  to  e n t ry  and  r eten t ion  in  coHeEe. 

ho  r  t  ha  n  t  ry  in  g  to-  re  in  ye  n  t  t  h  e  w  h  ee  j  in  respo_nse_  to_t  h  e  pop  a  la  r  m  ovemen  t 
^^^r^/^  9^^} ' ty  uca t i on »  1  be) i eve  Cpngress  sh p u j d  re-j nyest  jn_  the.  prove n  success 
' "  ^^Ty^"  t  i  on  P  rograms  that  a  re  a  1  ready  "^u  n  d  e  rwa^'  a  n  d__i  n_p  jai:e._  No.  On  e  wi  1 1  deny, 
for  example,  that  by  tutoring  our  7th  grade  students  in  math  we.wjiL  help  them 
-^o mplete-  t h e  -  en  t  i  re-e u  r  r icu  1  u  nr/  ^ ro m  a Ige bra  t brp ug h  ca Ic  u I  us.  _Np_  _oae  _wil  I  jd eny 
that  successful  students  in  math  and  science  are  very  unliltely_to  drop  o_ut  in  the 
^  ^  ^  ° ^  *  t  h  grad es.  No  one  wi  1 1  deny  that  t  h ese  sa  m e  st  ude.nts_will_  very  JikeJy 
eritef  arid  corriplete  a  pbstsecohdary  program.  While  we  are  dreamin^andschieming 
abbiit  educational  reform  we  should  also  be  strengthening  the  basLc  program  ma^els 
that  are  already  in  place  and  require  no  debate  or  study  for  implementat_ioa.__ 

It  costs  about  to  tutor  one  student  for'^qne  year,  using  the  ^conventional  oiie_- 
dri-orie  approach.  With  the  use  of  microcomputers  for  dnllingand  tutoring,  I  believe 
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the  cost  can  be  sigmficarttlv  reduced.  The  Talent  Search  program  was  auth^^ 
provide  tutoring  In  the  1980  amendment,  At_about  the  same  tjme  the  C^^^ 
invested  in  TRIO  by  reducing  the _toJ;al  TRIO  authorization  and  approvi^^^  only 
eribiigh  funds  to  maintain  exisdng  activities.  The  Talent  Search  pro^^^ 
authorized  to  provide  tutoring  to :2th  and  8th  jrrade  students,  as  weU  as  h^^^  school 
students,  were  funded  at_  the.  same  le.yel  of  $100  per  student  instead  of  at  an  in- 
creased leveJ  to  subsidize  the  new  t u to ri  ng. au thq riza ti o n,  .        :    ^  . 

As  RACHE  crecorameniedJn  our  prior  statement,  the  Talent  Search j>rojects 
should  be  reqaired  to  providei  tutoring,  not  just  authorized  to  do^^At  the  same 
time,  the  level  of  funding  per*student  should  increase  from  $100  to  $500  per  student. 
Likewise,  the  Talent  Search,  budget  at  the  national  level  should  be  increased  from 
$17  million  to  $85  millLOnu^n  increase  of  500  perce^^^^   .    .  _ 

This  same  initiative  is  responsiv_e  to  many  of  the  authoritive  recon)mendation&  tor 
educational  reform.  The  TR!Q  pro^anris  are  ipte^^^ 

very  well  to  curriculum  articulation  and  cobrdihatibn  between  secohc|gry  and  post- 
secondary  programs.  Jf  TRIO  programs  have  not  contributed  directly  to  quality  ^u- 
cation  in  thepjist^I  sui^gest  two  reasons.  One  is  that  TRIO  programs  have  not  been 
funded  at  .adequate:  JeveLs  to  focus  more  or  development  and  less  bh  information. 
Two  is  that_the.secon3ary  schppls  have  not  been  expected  to  integrate  miridrities 
into  college  preparation  programs.      ;    -  ,  ,         ,  :^ 

WKut  do  we  do  with  the  100,000  Hispanics  currently  enrolled  in  California  s  com^ 
munity  colleges?  flow  can  TRIO  help  students  transfer  to  four-year  institutions? 
Againv  wejdo  not  need  to  invent  a  new  program.  Our  Special  Services  programs  and 
Educntionijl_bp4>ortunity  Centers  are  already  workin^n  many  community  colleges  ^ 
in  California  and  across  the  country.  I  suggest  a  special  focus  should  be  placed  on 
helping  part-time  .community  college  stpdents  become  full-time  students.  Tms  can 
be  done^by  asses.sing  the  students'  skills  and  interests  and  by  helping  them  apply  for 
financial  aid.  The  EOC  project  I  direct  is  helping  10  community  colleges  in  5  local 
districts  fQr_Tranfer  Centers  as  each  campus  so  that  students  know  where  to  go^ to 
get.Lhe  information  they  need  to  transfer.  We  are  also  developing  a  coraputeriz^ 
smdenjt  data  bank  so  that  we  can  provide  lists  of  community  cbllege_  students  to  4t 
year  institutions.  Special  Services  jJrqjects  at  ^:bmmunity  colleges  should  be  required 
to  identify  transfer-orientetLstudents  and  plac«  them  in  4-yea|'  institutions-iwhen 
they,  graduate,  fiaually  important  is  the  need  tb  provide  adequate  OnancmL  aid 
awards  for  community  college  students  sb  that  they  can  aftOrd  to  quit  their  full-tiroe 
jobs  and  progress  from  part-time  students  tb  full-time  students:    _ 

By  strategically  enhancing  the  TRIO  prbgrams  in  1985, 1  believe  wej:an  place  mi- 
norities in  the  mainstream  of  educational  reform.  I  do  not  believ e-money  should  pe 
pumped  into  any  ptogram  withbut.firgt  committing  ourselves  tolhe  J^oal  of.quality 
education  for  all  segments  of  bur  society.  When  and  if  we  have  iLOmpLeted  our  educa- 
tional reforms  will  we  still  be  asking  oureelves  the  same.questions  ^ye  asked^  i^^^ 
19(55?  How  many  miribrities  are  enrolled  in  college?^!  what  rate  do  they  graduate 
from  1-year  colleges?  How  does  their  participatioji_rate  in  college  compare  with- Uie 
'participatibh  rates  bf  other  ethinic  groups?  These_are  que_stions  that  are  fundamen- 
tal tb  the  values  bf  equal  opportanity  and  the  American  dreaiii.    _ 

'  We  ca ri ribt  avoid  costs  in  p roviding .quality  _ed uca tio n  especial ly^  to  t hose-who  have 
beeri  deriied  quality  since  kindegarlen.  SupporUrig  and  enhancing  the  ^T^^  pro- 
grariis  .is  an  efficient  investment  that  will  help  articulate  quality  with  equality. 

Testimony  on  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
'  '  July  22,  1983. 

Lynda  C.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  ,        rv   .  ^^.-^ 

Assistant  Secretary,  LegisTation  and  Fuhlic  Affairs, 
Office  of  ly^j^L^la^  fon,  _ 

iSepartmen  t  of  Education,  ^  .  . 

Washinfrton,  D/C, .  -  "   

Dear  Dk.  Davis;  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  provide  a  Califbrriia  perspec- 
tivii,  fl.TRlO  perspective,  and  a  Hispanic  perspective  bri  issues  relating  to  the  reaUr 
thorizatjon  jof  the  HiKher  Education  Act  of  1965.  This  statement  ideri^fies  several 
is&ues-that  need  to  be  addressed-in-establishingOhe-Superatructiire  of  a  federal  strat- 
egy to  increase  the  enrollnient  of  ethnic  minorities  in  higher  education.  ^  J 

Although  we  have  made  judgements,  we  hope  bur  judgements  and  Jogic  ar^.  de- 
bated. LaLewise,  our  proposals  should  be  scrutiriized  arid  compared  wjth_  altemaUve, 
viable  lifments  of  £n:bmprehehsive'arid  purpbseful  strategy.lt  our  comments  chal- 
lenge the  pbsitibri  bf  the  Admiriistratibri,  it  is  our  good  faith^intention  to  elicit  a 
logical  and  meaningful  uriderstaridirig  that  prompts  these  questions. 
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...  Within.t^^^  next  12_monthA pr_so,  w^  hQpe_ypu_wilj  be_ nidined_ tp_ ejiteil^ 
discussion  _on  these  and.relatedJssues^iDur^tate  embodied. i_n  tiiis_Lette^r  and 

the  attached  papers^ J\ny  informal  response  would  also  be  welcomed  by  the  leader- 

ship_of_ouiLassoci.atiD_n,       _ 

__XK«  membeishjp_QrBACJEiE_ consists  of  ^  services^per8onRel_and  administra- 

tors. iiTp^ubiic_aQd_  private  colleges_in._CalifQniia.  Our  main  pjurpose  is  ta  increase  the 
Hispanic  enrQllmeat  ifa  SiW  of  California's  postsecundary  institutions.  As  Tepresented 
by  this  document;  we  J^elieve.  the  TRIO  programs  are  essential  to  this  effort.  Please 
he  assured;  however,  that  RAOHE  will  rontinue  to  press  local  institutions  and  the 
state  to  Bssame  appropriate  measures  of  responsibility; 

Warmest  regards,  .  .    __   

Ramon  Cruz.  Member,  RACffE  Policy  Committee. 

Thjb  Jl)85JBEAimiORi2ATioi*_DE  THJE  HimehJEduca         HQ  OF  1965:  Reexamining 

THE_ISSaE_REl^VJ^NT  TO  _THE_SpEClAt_PHOGRAMS  FOR  JDJI  '  OVANTAGED  STUDENTS,  BY 

Ramon  Cruz,  PjDLiCY  eoMMrTTEE  Member;  Raz:^  Aoministkator  and  Counselors 
IN  Higher  Education  -  .  s;- 

  ^    '  July  22,  im^ 

During  t  he  la  te  sixties  mid  ear^  seven  ties,,  the  _  Congress  _and_  t  he_Ad  ministratipn 
P  f  _t he_  U  n  ited  _  States  reco^  ized  t he_  need,  to  in  terve  ne  Ln  the  secon  dary jand .  postsec- 
P_ndar3'__  educa_tional__sj^stem_and__contri^^  JieJping:  diaadvan- 

taged_{3tudents_prep_are_fo_r_accesa  and_CQmplete_a_  pastsecondary  educatioiu  The^ro- 

^  grams*  o ften_  referred  _tQ_  aa_ TRIO  programs,  have  been _high ly  regarded  and  considr 
ered  s uccessXu l_  by  _ th&  participants,  .sponsoring  institutions,  minority  pro fessionals 
and  numerous  political,  and  educational  leaders..  Statistical  evidence  of  program  suc- 
cess has  been  documented  in  the  form  of  percentages  of  program  participants  placed 
in  postsecondary  institutions,  minority  college  enrollment  increases,  college  reten- 
tion data,  and  other  data  complied  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  other  orga- 
nizations.       -  .    . 

The  current  Administration  has  sought  to  dismantle  the  entire  TRIO  initiative  as 
it  is  currently  structured,  not  because  of  program  weakness,  nor  dissaflectidh  with 
the  p»}gram  goals,  biit  because  of  a  diffeSHng  concept  of  the  proper  role  of  the  feder- 
al government.  Diie  to  strong  Cbhgressic^hal  siippbii^  aided  by  educational  lobbyists, 
the  TRIO  programs  havie  siii^-ived  this  prbgramn^uftihg-axe,. even  though  other,  ^li-  " 
catibhal  and  human  services^  prbgranis  have  been  ieliminat^.  Although  still  in  jeop- 
ardy, programs  ^uch  as  TRIO,  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  pr<>grammatic  iriteg- 
rity  without  Admin  istratibh*s  supi^brt,  and  should  be  reexamined  hbt  brily  by  Con- 
gress and  the  educatibhal  community,  but  also  by  the  Admiriistratibri* 

This  paper  attempts  tb  clarify  issues4hat  shbuld  be  more  fully-explbrpd  and  stud- 
ies prior  tb  the  198&  reauthorization.  The  issues  bT  the  80's  differ  ih-several  ways 
frbm  thbse  bf  the  60's  and  70's.  Althbugh  cbllege-ehrbllmeht  rates. for  minorities 

,  grew  rapidly  during  the  late  sixties,  when  the  TRIO  efTbrt  was  first  initiated,  the  . 
rate  bf  ihcrieasiB  tapered  bff  ahd  may  have  peaked  by  the  mid-sievehties.  Therlate  sev- 
enties have  seen  a-dramatic  decline  in  Black  graduate -enrollment  and  a  decline  in 
the  perisehtage  bf  Hispahics  whb  enter  cbllege.  Many  TRIO  admihistrators  believe 
that  TRIO  prbgranis  shbuld  be  cbllectihg  more  performance  data  tb  better  illustrate 
the  effectiveriiess^  bf  the  programs.  Hbwever,  the  Aministratibri-has  sbught  tb  reduce 
the  data  cbllectied  by-the- Department  bf  Educatibh*  The  ah  efiort  tb  curtail  bverall 
educatibri  spending,  TRIO  prbgrams^  have  been  ranked  and  "pribritized"  bbthr  inter- 
na Uy  ^e^.  U^wiard  Bbiihd  vs.  Special  Services^  etc.)^  and  externally  (e.g.  TRIO  vs 
Title  III).  New  cbhcerris  for  imprbvihg  the  quality  bf  iediicatibh  and  increasing 'bur 
techhblbgical  and  scientific  capabilities  have  been  articulated  by  the  President  in 
rjelatibh  tb  wbrld-wide  iecbhbmic  cbmpetitibh  and  the  hatibiial  diefehse. 

7.  What  is  the  proper  rote  of  the  federal  government  pertaining  to  TRIO  programs? 

T&e  j>asic  principal  cited  by_  the ; Adm inistration  .in  this  regard  i^ .that,,  according  to 
the  con  st i  tu  t ipn,_t he_  s tates  -are  rreSi)on  sib j_e_  o  f _  P  r ovi  ng_  ed  uca.ti  on ,  ..not  _t he  _fede  ral  goX^- 
ern men t.  _  I n_  .addition ,  the_ .Adfojn jstration  _  has  _d.auTied_  an  _  electoral _  mjmdate__to 
reduce_g6vern ment  spending  and_to_decrease_  unnecessary.  re^atio.n.s  and  restric- 
tions _ im posed  by  the  .federal  government  on  Jthe  states._The  A/iminLstration  has  not 
dLrectly  challenged  the_need.  fo.r_  TRIO  program.s^  but _by  recornm.ending:  TRIO  pro- 
gram cute,  recis io n sand  zer p_ .1  u n d ing,  jw h iJe  at  the  sa m t im e . reco m m e nd ing  augu- 
mentraUons  for  Tit^  support_fpr_seiected  spe.nd.i.ng.p.rogr.ams,  ^ 

perceived  implicatipn^^       that,  relative  to  other  programs,  TRIO  is  a  low  priority 
or  unnecesary  program. 
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Since  the  Administration  has  riot  sought  to  eliminate  all  education  spending  pro- 
grams., the  pattern  of  selective  support  suggests  that  the  proper  iederal  role  is  to 
support  same  programs,  but  not  others.  The  criteria  used  by  the  Administration  to 
establish  funding  priorities  are  not  clearly  evident  nor  consistent  based  on  the 
choices  jnade_and  stated  pej'ferences>  F.ot  example:  the  Prjesident's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  li)S4  jaroposed  to  cut  Jthe_TRLO_ appropriation  frpm  $154.7  _million_to  SJi.'ijnil- 
lLun»_a.I7  percent  reduction..  Tbe_reinainLing_$i5  raiUioo  wilJ_be_avyarxLed_ordy_taln_- 
stituticns  with  r)0_percent  Jor  more_minority  ejirolLmenls,  Black.colle^es  are.expected 
to  receive  the  same.amPunU  $23_million^  t.ha.t_  th.eyjc.ur.rently^ 

«]Q  percent  of  Black,  students  . .and  ^^^^^^  students,  are.  currently,  en- 

rolied  in  CQljeg.e_s  _that  wpulcL.be_e.ligi.ble  Jbr  these  .fu.nds  _The  types  pf  seryices  that 
would  be_authp_rized  tp__be_  pr.Pvided_  b^  these. jru.n.ds_wP.u.l^^ 

rent  Special  Seryices  pm  providing  tutoring  and  counseling  to  retain  currently 
enrolled  cpljege  students.     

Tb.is  proposal  may  suggest  th^^  choice  w.as  based  primarily  Qn  the 

criterion  of  need.  The  federal  role  Question  does  not  appjy  to  this  choice,  since  prp- 
y i d i ng  sup po^ i ye  se r v i c es  t o  st u d e n ts  i n  m i n o r i ty  col  1  ege  e nibod i es  ess e n t i a  1  ly  the 
same  role  as  prpyiding  siniilar  services  to  eligible  students  in  cpj leges  with  small 
pe  rcen  tages  of  mi  no  r  i  ty  e  n  rpj  1  me  n  ts .  Alt  hough  the  pri  ma  ry  responsibi  j  i  ty  fo  r  pro- 
viding education  clearly  lie?with  the  states,  the  current  Agmi^^^^^^ 

f^?".VOn*^tniting  Uia  it  is  appropriate  for  the  federSjk  goyernment  to  provide  some 
services  to  some  needy  students  and  institutions  to  the  extend  that  this  effort  does 
not  compete^  vyith  resburces  that  are  cornrnitted  to  higher  Admiiiistratibn^ 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  TRIO  programs  historically  has  been  to  increase  minority 
college  enrollments  across  the  country.  There  is  not  much  reason  to  expect  minority 
enrollnents-to  be  irripacted  by  a  program  that  t4iis  is  funded  to  serve  drily  a  srnafi 
fractibit  bj  the  needy  pbpulatibri.  Everi  the  $154.7  riiillrbri  4evel  ^f  furidirig  is  cdnsid^ 
erably  less  than  the  .>4U0  hiillibri^  authbrizatibri  approved  by  Cbrigress  iri  the  late 
seventies  based  ^ri  ari  analysis  of  need.  The  Adriiiriistratibri  has  riot  aririburiced  a 
strategy,  ribr  sufficieritly  supported  brie  or  riibre-prbgrams,  that  have  the  prbriiise  of 
sigriificarit  giiiris  iri  riiiribrity  college  erirbllrrierits  either  iridividually  or  collectively. 

J.  /,s*  it  the  proper  ro  Te  of  t  Ti  e  federa  I  f^dverfi  me  fit  to  su  ppdrt  progra  ms  at  such  Tow 
le  I 't*  /.s*  of  fii  n  d  i  rig  that  their  pro fee  ted  impact  oh  hat  id  rial  in  teres  ts,  d  tjse  ht  other 
str'atcgies,  is  riegTigibte^ 
It  may  be  presu  med  that  Title  1 11  fu nds,  which  provide  institutipnal  su  pport  tp 
Biack  cpjleges,  cuupjed  ^|th  .Pelj  Gr*»nts,  Ipans,  and  a  smaj j _ TRlO_ ajlocatipn^ 
'p'J.i  iect iv P j y     p port  cp nt i  n u^d  p rpgress  in  mi  n p ri ty  cpl  1  ege  e n rpl  1  m e n ts.  The  i m  pi ied 
^ t r at egy  m ay  a  1  sp  i nc j u d e  v p  1  u n t a ry * i nc r eas es  in  state  a n d  i nst i t u t i p na  1  s u p po r t  fp r 
re  lated  sery  ices.  Akhpugh  T|tl»  j  IJ  fu  nds  yNiXX  benefit  t  he  Black  CpI  leges  t  hat  cu  r- 
rently  enrpll  .10  percent  of  the  natiori\s  Black  student         irnpact  of  those  funds, 
even  in  increased,  will  not  augment  appreciably  the  enrollment  in  those  sch^ojs. 
They  will  not  benefit  the  70  percent  of  Black  students  (Lnrpjled  in  _Pther  cbljeges. 
The  Administratibn  has  recently  sbught  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  Pell  Grarits,  but 
has  also  propo.sed  cuts  iri  other  grants  arid  jiid,  that  collectively  would  i*educe  the 
a  riv^untr  of  re  verities  available  to  Black  colleges.  _  . 

The  Pell  Grarit&arid  other  forriis  of  studeritaid  are  bf  great  sigriificarice  tb  ^lisad- 
varitaged  students  who  are  jilready  erirolled  iri  college,  br-who  are  at  least  iri  the 
cbHeice  preparation  pipeline.  The  unique  strategic  value  of  TRIO  prbjjrariis,  however, 
is  tllat  they  are  desigried  to  ideritify  studerits  who  rieed  riidre  irifbrriiatibri  about 
higher  educatiori,  arid  to  prbvide  the  guidarice  arid  tutorial  support  needed  to  ade- 
quately prepare  for  college:  The  TRIO  prbgrariis  increase  the  pool  Of  studerits  eligi- 
ble for  college,  whereas  the  student  aid  prograriis  do  riot.  The  Adriiiriistratiori  has 
proposed  to  support  the  one  TRIO  progra rii,  Special  Services,  that  focuses  exclusive^ 
ly  ort  retention  iJi  college,  rather  than  pre-coJlege  outreach  and  support  as  provided 
by  Talent  Search.  Upward  Bound,  and  the  Educational  Opportunity  Ceatere;  This 
suggests  that  the  Administration  does  Jiot  embrace  the  original  goal  of  TRIO,  i:e.  to 
increase  minority  college  enrpUments,  bat  rather  prefers  to  partially  support  college 
reteiition  services  Cor  students  already  enrolled  in  minority _CQlle&es,_and. chooses  to 
continue  rninimal_student_aid. support  for  low  income  students  already  enrolled  or 
identified  Us  college  prep  students. 

•/  WUi  Lhsi  states.  JocafcoUsgeslor  schools  provide  support  for  TRIO- type  services  if 
 fede,ral  funds  are_  withdrawn^ 

There  is  sbriie  evidence,  at  least  iri  Califdrriia,  arid  possibly  iri  other  states,  that 
state  supported  colleges  arid  agencies  are  cbriiriiitted  to  supporting  iriterveritibri  prb- 
grariis iri  secondary  schools  that  provide  sorile  of  the  isei^ices  typically  provided  by 
Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound.  California  has  established  Student  AffirriiatiVe 
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Actiori  p_oJicies  und  programs  that  compare  minority  arid  wbrrieri  college  erirdllmerits 
with  hiRh_ school  graduation  rates  and  state  population  demdgrapHiGs.  Asseri^Iy 
Concurrent  Resolution  Inl.  pai^sed  by  the  California  legislature-iiv  1974,  resolved  to 
corrm  tht-  unde*  respresentation  of  miporitie^  and  women  by  1980.  In  1978  the  Cal 
Student  Qpptjrtujiity  Access  Program  (Cal  SDAP)  was  funded  as  a  pilot  program  by 
t b v_  1  t'liisLa t u re  in  o rde r  to  iden t i fv  u nd er re presen ted  ta rget  grb u ps  an d  p rOvi d e  i n- 
furmulion  and  tutoring.  Five  grants  each  averaging  $5U,UU0,  were  awarded  to  select 
consortia  of  secondary  arid  postsecondary  institutibris,  on  a  50  percent  matching 
basils.  This_prggram  was  reauthorized  by  the  legislature  in  1983  at  about  the  same 
level  of_ funding,  and  must  be  re-evaluated  by  the  California  Postsecdridary  Educa- 
tion Commission  evejy  three  years.  ; 

Prior  ra  the  Cal  SOAP  initiative,  several  Student  Affirmative  Action  programs 
were_established  in  both  thje  University  of  California  and  the  Cal  State  Urilversity 
whidi  eventuallv  received  augmented  sj;ate  support  ^f  $1-2  rriillidri.  Earlier  institu- 
tional efforts. were  developed  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  severities  iri  the  fdur-year 
and.  two-year  public  .colleges,  called  Educational  Dppdrturiity  Prdgrarris  arid  Ex- 
tended .Opportunity  Programs  and  Services.  These  prograriis  eoritiriue  td  be  main- 
tained by  the  legislature,  and  differ  essentially  from  Studerit  Affirriiative  prdgrams 
by  extending  eligibility  for  participation  to  all  students  with  fariiily  iricdriies  beldw  a 

specified  level.    .      _  _         _    -  ~  i        •  i 

'  Despite. the  heroic  Student  Affirmative  Action  arid  EOP  efforts  iri  CaUforriia^  the 
aeed  for  re.lated .services  appears  to  be  outstrippirig  the  funding  capabilities  df  the 
state.  In  iiddition._the  free  access  community  colleges,  which  eriroll  85  p^rcerit  of 
CaUfirnia'sJHispa.nic  and  Black  college  students,  have  only  beeri  able  td  deliver  a  1 
percent  transfer  rate  to  four-year  colleges  for  mjriorities,  and  a  3  pereerit  Overall 
trarisfer  rnts.  Black  public  school  enrollments  have  ihc^-^ased  frdrii  8.4  percent  df 
the  total  earollme^nt  to  .lO.percent,  between  1^67  and  1979..During  the  sariie  period, 
Hispanic  enrollments  increased  from  13.9  percent  to  23.4  pereent.  College  enrdll- 
ment  raies_for  Blacks  and  Hispanics  appear  to  have  peaked  at  T^jercerit  arid  8  per- 
cent respectively  in  the  public  four-year  colleges  during  the  mid-W  nco  «nc 

The  number.of.Hispanic  K-12_students  increased  from  616,22b  in  19b7  to  95.^,295 
in  WilK  whereas  the.  number  .of  Hispanics  in  schools  with  rriiribr4ty  erirbllrrierit  at  dr 
above  50  percenlv iflcreased  from  229,589  to  59l,109^Whiie  the  Hispanic  overallj^n- 
rollmeatLincr_eiised  J>yL  5jS  percent  during  this  12-year  period,  ^he  riuriiber  df  His- 
panics enrolled  in  minority  schools_increased  by  157  percen^t.  Black  overall  enroll- 
ment increajjed  from  372 JSd  to  405.938,  an  increase  of  9  percent,  while  Black^minor. 
ity  school  enrollment  increased  by_4  percent  over  the  12-year  period,  dr  from  279.283 
in  1967  to;290v4.74  in  .1979.  In  1979  62  percent  of  all  K-12  Hispanics  and -72  ^per-cent 
of  all  K-i2BLicis  enrolled  in  schools  with  more  minbrities  than  whites.  Iri  1967,  _37 
percent  of.tbe  _His_panics  and  7.5  percent  of  the  Blacks^  were  erirblled  in  minority 
schools.  Although  t.he  condition  improved  durmg  this  period*  frorii  75  ffercent  to  72 
percent.  Blacks  were  still  more  racially  isolated  than  any  other  enthnic  grOup^and 
Hispanics  were  rajpjdly  catching  up  to  Blacks  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  year,  or  an 
increase  of  25  percent  over  the  12-year  period.  At  this  rate,  Bliacks  arid  Hispanics 
wjU  be  equally  racially  isolated  at  about  70  pereerit  duririg  the  mid-eighti^:  About 
one  miilion  minorities  were  enrbUed  in  riiiribrity  schools  in  1979,  of  whjch  59  per- 
cent were  Hispanics,  29  percent  were  Blacks,  11  pereerit  were  Asian  and  1  percent 
were  American  Indian.       _     .     •  ^  j-  ~  • 

Thus,  in  California,  a  trend^setting  state  with  a  traditidn  Of  liberal  spending.in 
equal  opportunity  prGgrams,  the  1980  cerisus  reveals  a  2:7  percent  foar-year  i:ollege 
completion  rate  for  Hispanics.  cdrripared  with  17:7  percent  for  Asian  and_P_acificis- 
landers,  (5.7  percent  for  Blacks,  arid  12:9  percent  for  Whites;  Poverty  income  rates 
for  Hispanics  and  Blacks  are  bdth  at  19  percent,  and  for  Asians  and_whites  the.  rates 
are  at  l.'^  percent  arid  9  percent  respectively.  The  cQmmanity  iiolleges  in  .California 
will  sbbn  be  chargirig  tuitidri  for  the  first  time  (the  last  state  Jto_do  sdI,  _a_nd_the  tax 
reformation  ^irid  economic  crisis-have  stifled  any  imgiediate  hope^  for  prograiri  ex- 
pari^ibri.  Iri  1981-82  the  Cal  SOAP  program  servad_abau^3.Q00_secondary  students 
throughout  the  state:  The  33  Upward  Bound  Projects  served  about  -MOO  students, 
There  were  14  Talent  Search  projects  funded  in  1981-82  to  serve  about  24,000  stu- 
dents. The  twd  EOC's  served  15,000  students. 


were  (589,000  minority  students^  at  Jeast  half  of  whoni  were  enrolled 
schools:  Approximately _64,000_students  were  served  In  some  fashion  through  federal 
and  state  intervention^programs  designed  to  increase  /^^s^^^^n^^M^^^'}^' 
dents  prepared  or  eligible  for  college.  However,  there  appear  to  be  apprbxirriately 
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:^0,OaO  to  500,000  students  in  Culifofnia  who  need  such  services,  and  the  number  is; 

rapidly  increasing;  -  -i  _   , 

The  California  legislature  and  governor  are  supportive J^t'seyeral  inUiatiyes  to  im-- 
prove  the  quality  Of  K-12  instruction;  The. Presidep t's  j^jgm issio n  on .  Qual i ty  E<i u- 
catibh  has  also  supported  similar  initiatives,  such  as  increased  teac^ 
merit  raises  and  more  inservice  teacher  training.  Provided  that  mpre  minorities  are 
invited  to  paiticipate  in  college  prep  .CQurs_es,_  such  as  Algebra^  science  and^English 
composition,  the  new  intitiatives  may_enhance_the_educational  status  of  mino 
arid  majorities  alike.  In  California,  hawever,  Jthe  increasing:  rate  of  raciaj  isolation 
fdi-  Hispanics,  and  tha  continued,  high  rate.of  isolation,  for  Bl^^^  suggest 
that  for  the  most  part,  disadvantaged.students  would  not  M  expect^ 
from  the  im^provejiierits.  Programs  _such^as_  Minprity_Engin^^^ 

rite nt,  and  Minority  JEngineering_priJgrams  tend  to  tai^et  thpse  minorities  that  have 
already  been  identified  as  exi;eptionajjy__quaUfied  mLriprit^^^ 

the  Hispanci  students_and_  30  percenj:  of  the  Black  students  drojp  put  of  school  before 
complet  i  ng  the  _  1 2tli  grade^  The  re  a  re  np  new  i  n i  tiat  iyes  i  n  Cali  fpr  n  i a.  pr  ge  ne  rally 
across  the  nation,  thiU_appear_tp  focus  pn  reducing  drppput  rates  pr  expanding  the 
pool  pf  m inp riti e&  pr^pjiLi  ng  _fp r_highe r  ed uc tipn ,  tJ niess  the  Cal  SOAP  p rpgram  and 
ESLrLy  Outreach  programs  are. dramatically  augm^  |s  not  anticipted  in 

the  foreseeabJe  futu re,  i_t  i s  nP t  1  i kely  that  state  fu nded  eftprts  in  Call fpr nia  secpnd- 
ary  or  postsecondary  schools  will  be  ^le  tP  substitute  fpr  reduced  federal  suppprt  pf 
TRIO  programs.  V 

4.  Arc  the  TRJO_j)rom^^        essentipl  part  of  a  national  strategy  to  increase  minor' 

_  ity jiollege  enrollments^    _        /     _  _:  _ 

The  TRIO  ,prpgrams,  spedrically  jt^alent  Search.  Upward  Bound^ndL  th.e_Educa- 
tibnal  Oppbrtunity  Centers,  ript  pnly  prpvide  infprmaliQn_ta  minPritx students  _whp 
are  racially  isbla ted  pr  riPt  previpusly  identified  as  cpUege  track  atud_ents  but  they 
arb  alsp  authprized  tP  prpvide  tutpririg  to  help  students,  succeed  in  com^pleting  cpl- 
lege  prep  cburses.  This  sUppprt  is  needed  especially:  at  _the  point  _when  students 
begin  to  take  cbllege  p rep  cdUrses,  usQally  between  grades.  7_  thrpugh  9._  _In_  a  1_975 
study,  the  Educatipri  Commissipn  Pf  the  States  revealed  J^hat^ampng.Western  schppl 
studerits,  Hispariics  fell  behind  the  average  in  achievement  in  science  _by  . 8.8  percent 
dt  age  9,  and  by  11.7  percent  at  age  13.  Blacks  fell  behind  Ijy  13.0_percent  at  a^e  9, 
arid  by  16.5  percerit  at  age  13.  In  matheraaUcs  Bchievement..  Hispa.nics  fell  behirid 
by  8,-1  percerit  at  age  9  arid  by  12.6  percent  at  age  13^  whereas  Blacks  fell_  be  hind  by 
13.2  percerit  and  18:5  percent  at  ages  9  jand_13^jr^spectively.  The.disj)arity  d^ 
ished  spmehwat  by  age  IT.  tnost  likely  because  th.e.  lpw  achievement  Hispancis  and 
Blacks  drppped  put  at  higher  rates  between.the_a.ge.s  pf  13  andJ7.  Bxprpviding  m 
nprities  tutpririg  at  the  ppint  when^they  heginjp.  take  cpllege  prep  science  and  math 
courses,  achievement  levels  may_he  mor^.cpropeii.tij^e  wkh  ^yhites^  a^^^  minpr^ 
ities  may  ^be  less  inclined  tP  drop  out.  The  better  prepared  mi nprity  students^w 
mPre  likely  tp  be  successful  pnceJthe:^_enter  cpllege.  and  less  likely  tp  be  faced  with 
the  revolving  door,.  cpJlege.  failure  .experience-  Althpushpther  types  pf  suppprt  pro- 
grams may  ex ist  at  some. secpndary  schpp j s»  they  ei ther  ta rge t  m pre  adya  need  stu- 
dents, or  they  CPDcentrate  j)_n  basic. skills  instead  pf  cpllege  prep  prbgrams.  Several 
federal  aid  prpgrams.fiill  i  ntp  the  basic  ski U  pat te r n ,  i ncl  ud i ng  bil i  ngua  1  ^uca tibn 
prpgrams.  A  Ithpugh.  these,  a  re  essential  suppprt  systems,  they  dp  npt  directly  prb^ 
vide  the_addLtional  .focus  that  isjieeded. 

Student  Sjieciai  Services  is  the  pne  TRIO  prpgrani  exclusivel>;  cpmmitted^  tb  cbl- 
lege  retentipn.  The  Educatipnal  OppPrtunity  Centere  are ,  authprized  to  prbvide^ebl- 
Lege  retention  services  as  well  as  putreach  ajid  infprmatibri  dissemination.  Galifdr- 
nia  minprity  students  in  public  fpur-year  cplleges  are  fprtunate<4p  be  provided  tutbr- 
ing.by  EOP-type  prpgrams_ during  their  first  year  bf  ebllege.  Special  Services  pro- 
grams supplement  the  EOP  services  and  are  critical  irv  later  yeara  wheri  difficult 
Cpurses,  that  were  pps tppned  untij  after  the  first  'Critical"  year,  rieed  tb  be  taken  in 
prder  tP  graduate.  In  the  two^j^ear  colleges  in  Califoriiia,  a  riiimber  of  remedial 
courses  are  available,  as  well_as  learning  skill  labs  arid  modest  tutbriial  suppprt.  Of 

•  the  1,047,167  students  enrpUed  in  California's  cbmriiuriity  cplleges  in  1978,  9.7  per- 
cent pr  102,000  were  Hispanic.  Only  30,037  pf  thes  were  erirx)lled  fUll-tiriie^hpwever. 
Full-time  Hispanics  and  Blacks  retain,  graduate  arid  trarisfer  at  mUcH  higher  rates 
than  their  part-time  cpunterparts,  accbrdirig  tb  statistics  prpvided  by  EOPS  adminis- 

•  tratprs^  An  impbrtant  strategy  tb  imprbve  these  rates  fpr  m^i nprities  in  cpmmnnity 
cplleges  wpuld  include  the  iricrease  bf  full-time  erirOllmerits  among  Hispanics  and 
Blacks.  -    -  -  

Reteritibri  services  are  freqUeritly  ript  available  to  part-time  studeiits_becaiiae  they 
gerierally  take  cbUrses  at  riight  wheri  tutorial  services  may  nPt  be  prpvided.  The 
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part-time  student,  is.  usuiijly  more  poorly  prepared  and  less  motivated  for  college 
than  the  full-time  student,  and  more  often,  is  interested  in  job-related  skills,  basic 
education  or.high  school  equivaleny.  courses,  rather  than  a  two-year  or  four-year 
difgree.  Due  to  da>'-tLme_employment  the  amount  of  energy  and  time  available  to 
study  may  be  insufficient,  especially  when  study  skills  may  also  be  at.  a  minimum: 
3pfcial  Services  prog^rams  in  community xoLleges  may  reach  cut  to  part-time  minor- 
ity students,  as»sess  their  academic  Jibilities. and  achievements,  and  encourage  the 
more  capable  students  to  enroll  full-time  with  the  support  of  financial  aid  and  other 

retention  services.     _     _  _  _  _   :         ._  _  .. 

California  is  important  to  a  national  strategy,  to  enhance  the  educational  status  of 
minorities  because^  of  the  2i)  million  poverty  Level  residents  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  1980  census,  3  million,  or  about  10  percent  reside  in  California.  For 
Mispanics  California  is  especially  important  because  i^l.  percent  of  all  Hispanics  live 
in  Califorjiia;  and  because  the  100,000  Hispanics  in  the  community  colleges,  the 
11)^001)  in  the  Cal  State  University  ^nd  the  5,000  in  the  Unversity  of  Californie,  con- 
stitute at  least  20  percent  of  the  total  national  Hispanic  college  enrollment; 

').  Should  TRIO.programB  be  modified  during  the  eijihties:  and  should  other  eiements 
be  coordinated  in  a  national  sirate^yf 

AUhough^he  California  community  colleges  may_be  atypical  in  some  respects,  the 
lar^e  numbers  of  Hispanics  and  Blacks  that  are  enrolleil  Jn  these  107  campuses, 
10(1.000  jind  00,000  respectively^ may  justify  the  focus  of  special  attention  by  TRIO 
pro^rams^  Nationally,  part-time  enrollment  in  community  colleges  has  grown  by 
'JO.:i  percent  between  1075  and  1979,  whereas  rull-time  enrollment  has  dropped  by 
U.l  percent.  Of  the  (iO^^OOO  Hispanics  enrolled  in  cbHeges  throughout  the  country, 
2S,1,(K)0  or  40  percent  are  enrolled  in  cojnm unity  colleges.  Among  Black  college  stu- 
dents. 42  percent  are  in  two-year  colleges^  conrtpared  with  43^ percent  for  Asians  and 
'.n  percent  for  all  stujdents.  The  objectives  of  Special  i^rv ices  programs  and  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Centers  may  be  modified  to  incjude  counseling  and  motivational 
5  services  to  pa rt-ti me  co m m u n i ty  cbl lege  st ude n ts,  assis ti rig^  them  to  secu re  financial 
aid  and  to  enroll  fulSti me.  Sjjecial  se^yices  and  EOC  projects  may^^sb  be  required 
to  report^  annually  the  number  of  comniunity  college  students  served,  distinguishing 
part-time  from  full-tlnie.  and  the  number  of  part-time  students  who  changed  to  full- 
time  status  with  the  assistant^e  of  ^  

Tutoring  services  need  to  be  provided  \\Jth  more  intensity  a^  grades  7^9.  Although 
Talent  Search  has  been  recently  authorized  to  pyovide  such  services,  the  low  level  of 
fu nd i ng  h as  disco u raged  t his  e ndea vb r.  Whe reas  it  costs  abbu t  $  100  pe r  ^art ici pa n t 
provide  typical  counseling  and  information  services,  the  cost  for  tutoring  is  jour 
to  five  tinies  that  .ambujit.  The  most  straightforward  a p^^^  to  this^  chaHerige 
would  be  to  sim ply  i ncrease  the  amount  of  fu nds  appropriateHi  for  Talent  Search 
from  -Si 7  million  to  $85  million,  jind  to  require  that  tutoring  services  be  provijied  by 
each  project  at  specified  grade  levels.  A  long-range  strategy  to  institutionalize  these 
services  may  include  requiring  a  matching  contribution  by  local  colleges  of  college 
students^  (possibly  paid  by  work  study)  to  augment  the  number  of  tutbrsjjrqvided. 
The  Talent  Search  project  at  Cal  State  Univei^ity,  Long  Beaelv  has  developed  such  a 
model,  in  cbryunctioh  wijh  Cal  SOAP  and  the  South  Coast  EOP/S  Cbhsbrtium.  Cal 
SOAP  requires  a  50  percent  matching  contribution  by  consortium  members. 

If  Talent  Search  projects  begin  targeting  grades  7-9,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
graduate  Talent  ^arcji  participants  to  local  Ujjward  Bound  projects  targeting 
gradjjs  li)-12.  The  scope  of  Upward  Bound  may  be  extended  to  provide  tutoring  to 
larger  numbers  of  students,  even  if  they  will  not  all  be  accommodated  in  summer 
residence  progriims.  Statewide  planning  ^hd coordinating  support  is  ah  essential 
element  in  a  comprehensive  strategy,  especially  since  only  the  full  cbmmilmeht  of 
all  ihstitutibhs,  both  public  and  private  secondary  and  postsecoridary,  will  be  able  to 
grapple  with  each  level  of  sbcib^cbriqmieally  related  inequities.  Such  plarihirig  and 
cbbrdihatibri  may  be  facilitated  through  TRIO  by  requiring  that  state  higher  educa- 
tion plarihirig^  agencies  hetp  with  this  effort,  as  a  ferm  of  rriat<:hirig  cbritributibri  to 
Educational  OppbrtAHiity  Centers.  The  number  of  EOC's  should  also  be  augmented 
from  M2  to  <it  least  50,  so  that  every  state  may  participate  in  this  strategic  effort.  In 
addition  to  plaririirig  and  cbbrdihatirig,  the-state-a^^  may  also  cbritribute  some 

assist.ihce  in  evaluating  the  effectiveriess  of  TRIO  efforts  within- the  state,  especially 
iri^<>mparisbri  with  stace-funded  efforts  with  similar  goals.  - 

.Using  modern  data  processing  technology*  EOC's  may  identify  lar^e  numbers  of 
college  recriiitable  target  students,  and  distribute  lists  to  colleges  and  other  recruit- 
ment agencies.  In  a  related  effOrt  by  EOC  at  UCLA,  over  30,000  students  have  been 
registered  in  the  EOC  student  data  bank  at  a  cost  (for  data  processing  and  materi- 
als) of  less  than  a  dollar  per  stiidenf.  The  strUtegic  value  of  this  effort  is  that  it 
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broke  re  in  fo  rm  a  tib  n  be  twee  n  st  uden  ts  u  rid  cbl  leges,  and  Faci  1 1  ta  tes  d  i  r  eel  se  rvices  by 
the  colleges  that  would  not  ptherwise_  h^^  author- 
ized specifically  to  register  large  numbere  of  students  in  similar  data  banks  in  each 
state.  .Other  TRIO  progra^^  shpuid  be  authorized,  to  register ^  in 
the  EOC  diita  bank  _as^weil._Sincfc  this  is_a  lo^y:COs^  to 
extend  this  service  to  the.  increasLng:  number  of  needy  students  that  may  not  be 
identified  through  any. other. related  effort.       .   .__ 

In  California,  and  other  states;  Black  graduate  enrollment  ia  declining_and  His- 
panic enrollment  is  also  very  low.  If  EOC's  are  authorized  to  estabilsh  student  data 
banks,  upper  division  target  studerifs  shduld  also  be  registered  with  the  data  bank 
as  recriiitable  for  graduate  schools.  EOC*s  should  also  b^  aUthdriied  to  disseminate 
ihfdrmatibh  about  graduate  schools,  arid  prdvide  related  cduriseling,  since  many  of 
the  re^riteririg  adult  uridergrads  will  require  a  graduate  degree  to  qualify  for  their 
career  gdal.  ^ 

In  addition  to  funding  initiatives,  a  national  strategy  must  also  attend  to  cqljege 
desegregation  jitigaUpn,  which,  when  properly  resblye^^^^  jn  increased 

state  .suppprtjbr  mjnori  ty  j:pi  lege  en  rdjlmen  ts._Ful  1  cpm  pliajice  with  all  'equal  pppbr- 
t.U.nity,  ia.vys  .must  be  _vi.gdrj).US.ly_enfdrce_by_the_  Dep_artmenL.df_Educatidn.  a.n^ 
Justice  Department.  Similarly  the  desegregatLdn  _df  ^ecdndary  schools. jnus_t_ also  be 
pursued  by  appropriate  state  and  federal  agencies.  This  is  not  perceived,  as  slu 
option  of  the  federal  governmenil,  bat  as  a  constitutional  obligation.  If  the  12  states 
currently  without  acceptable  desegregation  plans  were  to  comply  forthwith,  the 
value  td  itiiridrity  students  wdUld  be  cdmparable  td  significant  ftinding  initiatives: 
Td^  large  ^xterit,  the  prdblems  addressed  by  TRIO  prdgrams  Would  ridt  exist  if  sec- 
bridary  arid  pbstsecbridary  institutibris  prdvided  equal  dppdrtiiriities  to  the  full  letter 
and  spir't  bf  the  Ir.w.  * 
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POdbif.,..^-.:.-.^.  ...... 

by  level  in  the  educiiionjl  lyiicm,  Mt  rcpfcwntiiion  6y  ItcIS  of  liuHy.  wJ 
recent  irendj  in  ihe  repreieniitiDrt  of  minoriiiei. 


_  JI  qn{  viewjl)?  fducaiional  lyjieni  is  i  tind  of  pipeline  Icadir^ 
u||imii(|]/ 10  potiiiont  of  Iciderihipiniiiiiil'icnce  in.our  iocieiyji.b 
pojtibie  10  idcntiiv  live  mijof  "Jeikage^iniJ  ai  which  diJproponionitcIy 
lirK(:..M.b.CfV.iniil!i)ni»^ 

•  cuiii|tlniiin  ol  hi|;li  xhiiiil,  i'ii»ry  m  cnliii;:',  ri>in!>iciiiiii  iiffi»llf|;ft  I'l'J'T . 

ifiitiiiiiic  or  pnibionii     aiid  wiiiplf  iiim  iif  jiriujic  M  prnjciiiiiiial 

Hi««ii;.TIic)f!w.()[ili!i!>fMcv».i.!l^ 

^iibii'innial  iiiiikTrrprai'iiiaiiuii  in  iiiRli'it'vci  I'liJiiii""'  k^^'^ ' 

«Vrnioi'iiriii('niiiQiiiiiwi|)i|«'i'i>i'^^^ 

iiiliil'nr.Wl\ilr.v  :  

liifji  SM  {',mk}im,  A  MiliMiiiiliiil  iini|iiiiiiiiii  nf  tiiiimriiy 
l(MVo  Ihe  diii.)ii(m.il  swiiiii  iiiiSirr  lin-y  m  nijiiiiim'.Hmii.i.lii!y..».d!!!!)!, 
iliihswr('Jyl)mdi.Qpj)i.iii!.!l!nr.i'lf''^^ 
aiiil  10  ;iv,iil  lliriiiM-lvo    Kiciiitt  r;iii|;i'  tirr,tr('('r(iiiiittiiN.  I'lir  iiWiiinv,  ilu' 
xliiiitl  ili(t|tHiil  niii'-ilii'  Ms  i\app«wini;iiiiv.21p..'rivi.i.i.(.i;!>inj!.n 

i'lii'i'tn  liii;ni>  iimT  iiimii    M'lintil,  iiiiil  ilii^  iiiiriiii 
l)iglijcli()oLv(maiw!coininucj..throu^ln 
iiltlioii|;li  diiM  .Iff  fm>  ii  iippwR  lhai  approxiinawiy  is 

AiiirriuH  tiiikiii  siiulrjii^  li-iivc  liljili  Mhiml.lirk'  );r;!!l.iMii">iv..._  

(:'ifl(p\/«.'!l.^.Wi.i.!!.i.l.i.n:M.\l!l.i!!i.^»^^ 

liilllCWCH 


.Ijijiiiur 
I.  Finally,- 


.u))ii.ituiui;t'.iiui)iii|ililt'. 


Wliiics.  Aiiiiini;  jiiii  uiiiKil  iinidiiiiirJ  .iif.  wdi.C!djl..;i.ii.k!}!l!i!'..i;.i'<'.'.«i'! 
rf|iprfl»iiit!lvly  IU'';M(^ 

and  Cliifaiini,  jnd  Jl  pcfccni  of  Anieriran  InjianJenrnli  In  coik-Rc.  jTlif 
lilliifc  f(if  l^iiTiiiRiain  «)i.y  lie  iiiflaird,  liraiirii  i 
UMivwli(iii)id;iiv.lliiivmI 


iHilirv.  .Since  .1  iiuiiiriiv  iif  ilir  I'lirrm  RiQ||^  wlin-:iri'  ailriiu.nl.ilH: 
,,„,,i,H,,i,||.i,,ii,;i\iiuriiv(MiiNwY(iili.( 

iliivp.!!l.iLVKwiiii;Ii  U.*ii|t^  ]."'•'.'.'       I...;..  _ 
/li;(fHliiiiti'iii(\'l/'</i'i«ini/,Ol'iliiiNi'«iitMiHvriiliF.\^^ 


iniifHil«*ly  10  (niiiplcici 

iiiTi!.Ml!bi.tii!:.!lii!!i!!irt^^^^  l,l)lli;illiiHll.ll 
Siuity. :« jicM  t  ill  (if  ilic  Wliiio.  2*  pcrccni  of  die  Uiati  ' ' 
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W\t\  Tiio  iiiiior  nt  iiiiink  aiiiI  iilspohic  stiidontii  oii^lblo  to  tlio  UiiivoroUy  In  - 
oxiroimil  s!..ni!iii.ll .  :M\)\'ml  I  .  foiiai'il  I  itjt  Awnrlciiii ..  I  ml  tiiiiiijuajjiil;  Jticliiilod 
(liiu  U)  l:liu  lovol  uf  jiai'lkiiinUoii  wlilcli  cuiiid  not  bo  niluqiiakoln'oflooioil, 
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PEPceNTAG^  CF  CHICANO  STt^OENTS  AT  EACV<  U.C.  CAMPUS 
DOMESTIC  STDDENTS*  LOaj  


^'Ii}i>ir"'^ii|i1)!ii[li; 


SW    _UC8     UQD     UCI    UCLA    UCR    UCSD   UCSF  UCS8  DC3C 

UNDERGRADUATHT 
GRADUATE 


P 

E 
R 
C 

E 
N 

T  . 
A' 
6 
E 


PERCOTTAGE  OF  b^ICANO/UTXNO  STliDEMTS  AT  EACH  O-C.  CAMPUS 
DOMESTIC  STi;P£NTS :     1 9i3 1 


tU  UCB.JP.  .  PCI  UCLA  UCR  UCSD  .ucsE__ucsa_ucst:- 
n  GRADUATE 
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^^CcNTAGc  GF  A^^t*?ICAN  I?ibl>N  STLDENTS  AT  «:ACH  O.C.  CAf-P'jS 


FESCENtArc  OF  BLACK  STUOEtrTS  At  EACH  U.C.  CAHPUS 

  DdM£:sTj:c  students?  issi  

ia-1  ■  " — 
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'  ^  

TA3LH  3 

EXHNIc"0!iT^:saTICNS  Qr  1973  ISRAOUATES  OF  PUBLIC  

CAC'FORNIA  HIuH  SCHOOLS  AND  FALL  ISoO  FIRST-TIME J^RESHMEfl 
IN  THE  UNIV=3SI.TY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  THE  CALiFOmA  STATE.' 
UNIVE?,SITY.  AND  THE  CALlrCRNlA  COrlMUNm 
COLLEGES.  6Y  SEX 


Secraent 

r 

Ethnic 

Sex 

-High. 
School 

University 

 of  

California 

California 

State 
University 

California 
Con.TJunity 
CoHeces 

Total: 
UC,  CSU, 
and  CCC 

Indira 

M 
F 
T 

0.7:; 

0.7 
0.7 

0.4% 

0.4 

0.4 

i.2% 
.  l.I 

1.8% 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5% 

1.4 

1.5 

Asian 

M 
T 
T 

4.7 

4:5 
4.6  . 

15-0 
13.5 
14.2. 

8.2 
7.3 
7.7 

4,6 
3.7 
4.1 

6.2  ' 

5.3 

5.7 

rilipir.o 

M 
F 
T 

0.  s 

1.  b 

0-9 

2.6 
2-5 
2.6  - 

2.0 

1:8 
1:9 

'  1.4 
1:4 
1.4 

1.7 
1.6 

1.6  . 

Blacic 

F 
T 

9.D 
S.5 
9.3 

3.1 
5.0 
4.1 

6.7 
9.L 
8.0 

9.0 

9.5  . 
9.2 

S.O 

8.9  ' 
8.5 

Hispanic 

H 
T 
T 

15.0 
15.0 
L5.b 

6.8 
6.0 
6.4 

ii.s 
11.2 
IX. 5 

14.4 
14:3 
14,4 

13:2 
13-0 
13.1 

White 

M 
F 

T- 

65.7 

55:3 
69:5- 

72;  I 
72. Q 
72.3 

■  70. X 
69-5 
69.8 

68.3 
69.5 
69.2  ... 

69.4 
69.8 
69-6 

EESiic 

Data  

Missiag 

M 
F 
T 

2.6 
2.4 
2.5 

3.2 
3.3 
.  3.2 

26.0 
26.0 
26.0 

6,2  . 
'         5.Z  - 
5.? 

8.8 
8.9 
8.9 

^he  s'^  or  the-?erc^tages,ia-fca-c^  colu=a.  exclusive  of  "Ethaxc  Dat:i 
hissiag,"  is  100:    T5us,'thi_fir3t  .eatrf_at  tbe  top  of  the  table-^ 
oearts  zHzt  American  ladiaa  Dales  ct-nrprised  0.7  percent  cl  the  oale 
hith  sciool.Eradua^es.ia  1979.    Si.-ailarl7,  the^Ust:eatry  a£  the 
boctota  of  the  table  neaas  than  whites  csnpri-sed  69.6  percest.of _the 
coDbiaed  group  of  f irst-tiofi  frsshiiea  i=  tHe  tJirce  public  segneats 
of  higher  education  ia  Fall  19S0:  '  ^ 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  BY  EtRNICITY,  UNIVERSitY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  1975-75  TO  1979-80 


Bachelor' 9  Dagfees 


1973-76 

1976-  77' 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 


-Total 

Degrees 

Awarded 

20,935 
20,878 
20,137 
19,811 
19,989 


American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native, 

-n — % 


83 
91 
91 
90 
91 


0.5 

o.is 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 


Asian/ 
Pacific 
Islanjer- 
 % 


I, $50 
1,621 
1,687 
1,765 
1,865 


8.6 
8.6 
9.3 
id.l 
10.5 


Filipino 


IT 

97. 
HQ- 
103 
135 
137 


Q.5 

0.6 

0.6- 

0.8 

0.8 


Chicane 

White  - 

n 

% 

N  -% 

677  3.5 

532 

3.3 

15,952  83.6 

646  3.5 

627 

3.3 

15.839  83.6 

567.  3.1 

628 

3.5 

15,033  83.0 

522       3.Q  . 

saa 

3.6 

16.376  82.2 

533  3.0 

856 

6.8 

16.283  30.6 

M.iaccr'n  Doorcoa 


1975-  7/> 

1976-  77 

1977-  78 
1973-79 
1979-00 


6.Q09 
5,963 
5,602 
5,315 
5,665 


25 
27 


0.5 
0.6 
0.6 
•(h7 


26ff 

5.6 

12 

0.3 

226 

305 

6.6 

11 

0.2 

182 

277 

6.5 

10 

0.2 

166 

2B7 

7:3 

15 

0.5 

122 

282 

6.6 

20 

0.5 

130 

5.9 

136 

3.0 

3.968 

86.0 

3.9 

■  166 

3.1 

3.961 

85.5 

3.9 

121 

2.8 

3.673 

86.0 

3.1 

118 

3.0 

3,366 

85.6 

3.0 

199 

6.6 

3,632 

36.6 

CO 


Dbccbrdl  Degraca 


1975-  76 

1976-  77 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 


2,068 
1,983 
1.890 
1.916 
2,030 


1 

io. 

S 

5. 
3 


0.0 
D.S 
0.6 
0.5 
0.2 


56 
39 

58 
57 
83. 


6.1 
3;0 
6.3 
6.5 
5.9 


0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 


39 

2.9 

16 

1.2 

1.266 

91.8 

50 

3.8 

36 

2.6 

1,177 

89.8 

36 

2.6 

27 

2.0 

1.232 

90.6 

36 

2.8 

27 

2.1 

1.15Q 

90.2 

36 

2.5 

61 

2.9 

1,265 

88.6 

Ftrac  Profesalonal  Decrees  . 

l«j;5-76  i.SBl  10  0-7 

-  1976-77  l.7i6  15  U.9. 

^    :                     1977^:78  5.726  U  Q.7 

1978-79.  1.760  7  P.5 

1079-80  1,332.  8  0.5 


160 

9.1 

8 

0.5 

160 

-9.0 

-8 

0.5 

161 

10.2 

13 

0.8 

150 

9.3 

18 

V.l 

157 

9.2 

12 

0.7 

88 

5.7  - 

-109 

7.  i 

1.183 
1.209 

76.9 

96 

6.1' 

95 

6.0 

77.5 

102 

6.6 

112 

7.1 

1,186 

75.8 

106 

6.6 

US 

7.1 

1.220 

75.5 

115 

6.6  . 

159 

9.3  ; 

1,268 

72.8 
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'.  Specidl  Report 


Community  college 
trasssfer  figures  for 
Fall,  1982 


Thf  follutvina  nrr  highlights  vfanupdate  un  community 
collfgf  tramfer  statistics  recently  prepared  by  Dr. 
Doivihyfinj^flof  thr  CaUfvrnia  Tost  secondary  ^ducafifln 
Comnisbion. 

—  Trends  in  Numbers 

T'He__jnum6*r  ..ol  ..cojninunity.  coUvkc.  students _wrKo 
-tronsrurred  to  the  Univvrsiiy  of  Galifonua  increased 
by  7.A  percent. Iwtwwn  1981  and  Fall.  1982  but  the 
t'iU.  19K2  nuiniier  niirw'irer-stutjcnts  was  less  than  for 
any  fall  bMwmi  1U7D  nnd  lUbO. 

__Jja  .thtr_Ciihtuijiiu_Sl<ili;.Umvcr5it>'l  Jhp  .numb#_r  tranS' 
fcrrinx  decrcit!»e<l  between  Fall.  lOtil  and  1982  by  .7  per- 
ccnl  to  p  ley L'l  below  that  first  reachL-d  in  F 

-The  -iwL  chanKe-  in-  ou  mbHrs.  of-cnjnnmmty- JCoUcge-5  tu? 
dentf  trnnsferrinK  to  the  twn  segments'  combined  was  on 
increose  of  bbout  .fi  pwrrunt. 

 biHerences  among  cximpuse^  

IncrcaneS  in  trotisferr  between  FnU.  19B1  and  1932  to 
\r.f..  U »i versity _  of.  Ca.l ! forni u__ QCc ii fTtd_ _  on _  clj  _  eight 
j'er.t-ral  cjuupiises  exrcpt  It^-ine.Avhich  J.b<wved-adecr*.ise 
of  seven  percent.  Thelnr};fit  ptrcentot;c  increases  were  et 
Hivemde-tlTLSnnln-llJuBaca  tl6)  an^  San  Diego. jJl  lU 

Although  (he  State  Umverstty  had  e  .7  percent 
decrea?.e  _o.veral.l.b«_tw«n  Fn  1.981._a.n.d  .193?f  .iP^ni-'.cam- 
pme^show^d  ^insaiid  others  had ^ossevje^v^«ral-of^ them 
Kreater  than  this  systemwiJe  percentage  decreaiie.  The 
largest.pprcentage  .gains  occ  u  rrcd.at.  P.Ql>iechnic_-P_ono.*na 
(33).  San  Ucmardino  and  Sonoma  (111.  The  largest 
percer.:age  losses  were' at  Polytechnic-San^  Luis  Obispo 
fiii^Us  Angeles  (l9j;  Humbuldt  (1B|;  San  Diego  OSf  ajid 
Stanislaus  (1  U- 

Redsdris  for  Trends 

Snj4ll  .-4iunibets.-jof.-  stijdent5.--triuisfemhg.'  ti> .  .the 
Lniversity  continue  ta  be  a  problem  for  some  com- 
mu  e  1  ty .colleges  that  .Hi.oy  And  .it_  incrcM 
offer  tile  courses  needed-by^jnivw^ity-transfer-students^ 
particularly   in   engineering   and  mathematics-based 
disciplines... TwftrityJiyB_.comniunity.-  coUeges.  had.  fewer 
than  10>5tudents  tfSnsfer  to  the  University  in  FallrWB2 
while  otdy  34  coUeges  had  as  _niany_as  50  un|v;ersity 
transleis. -Se  venteen-oi-the  j  01  commui^ 
duCif  about  halfof  theumversity  transfers  and  the  median 
n  umbe  r  of  .student?  is  .3.0-  Ci  >'.en  _the  .di  f  f.eri.n^  ETpdu  at  joa 
requirement  s-of -the -various  university  ^mpuses- and -the 
l^arge  number  of  majors  pursued  by  transfer  students. 
5maD-Mmmunity--cdlegcs  may.  lindlhftt  they  tack 
sources  needed  for  university  transfer  programs.for  small 

numb**ra  of  student s  with  dix-er^^    _\ 

-.Th*-staie-unlversit.y-  -bas  -morc  campuses,  atnd.  .more 
diverse  majors  than  the  university,  hov^ever,  community 

11 
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cpllpji^e.?  P-ro'^**''-'j^-  T'.nJJ^  .r.«i>J*'r..l-9.P_ri'P'M'P--lhu 
for  irjuuifer-to-the.8t^te.um«LTsity-Iu*ciiuseif  thf  *iisUy 
larger  numbers  ol  students  involved.  Only  1 1  of  the 
St.P.te's.  community.,  cpllej-e  •  .1  inj) .  fi! w?t r .  th.an  rLO.  siu  d-flti. 
tritn:^fi<rio  tiw  btate  university  in  Kidl,  l\ni2:  2-1  hod  fuwer 
Uian  100  state  umvprsijy  jrpnsfersj^  The  rnotjian  wns 
aliQW-iOO  studeitai-AUrjicnorL«rir«nsIers.to-tK«-Malv 
university  may^e  nttrilmted  to  buch  nunacndcmic  fuctors 
as .  Rep£rap)).ic  al  p  ro  ximi  ty  to.  n  .state  un  iviTsily  cunip.u.s 
andlitwvr  total  cost,  taking;  inio-n{!countstudi;iitcharg4'>i, 
living  expenses  (at  home),  bvoks.  and  related  educntionol 
expenseSv  .Qtber...  f act 6r.s._iiicludir.. easier.  cUtiiliiliii'.  ..to 
transfer  on  (he  part  of  those  who  would  not  have  becn«li' 
gjbl.o.fo.r.  freshman  .admission  on  the  _b_a.sis  pf  their  hioh 
school  record,  gr««t*r-4il«4ilK>od-*i  comtounUy  coilege 
courses  being  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  major  and 
gcn£raI.i^ucBtjQn.requircinents.f.o.r.gradu.atiun,  .and  rotkrc 
opportunity  to  enroll  in  baccalaureate  degree  programs 
leading  directly  to  employment 


Community  College  transfor  Students 


Fall  Term 

Year 

-OG 

csuc- 

1965 

2,948 

14,603 

3,761 

19,295 

1967 

3,702 

22,059 

1968 

3,785 

26,596 

1969 

4,458 

28,207 

1970 

5,166 

"29,059 

1971 

6,154 

32:646 

1972 

7.165 

34,619. 

1973 

3,193 

33.089 

1974 

7,&13 

32,646 

1975 

8,002 

35,537 

1976 

7,123 

32.653 

1977 

.  6,392 

34,oai 

197B 

6.193 

31,609 

1979 

5.649 

30,428 

1980 

5.428 

30,490 

1SB1 

4.778 

30.02C 

1982 

5,137 

29,824 
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A  Minority  Student  Databank  and J^ore:^  The  Ultimate Ck)UJSCE 

IbENTIFICATlbN  AND  TRACKING  SySTEM,  A  DISCUSSION  PAPER  BY  RaMON  CrUZ 


Imagine  the  application  of  the  lat^tiata  procesaing  technology  towards  design- 
ing ^  system  that  has  the  capacity. ta  identify  jand .track  hjmdreds  of  thousands  of 
students  starting  in  _ grade  _7  and  continuing^  on  through  hi_gh_schooli  trade  school, 
community  college,  4-year  college,  grad  8chMJ  and_finedlyJthriiugb_two  yeare  ern- 
ploy ment  at  the  completion  _ of  idLMucatlonal  .objectives.  Imagine  aJso  that  this 
system  continues  to  feed_backinformatiDajmAheiJhang^_8ucce8se8  and  faijures  of 
each  student  to  ^ach_school  that.enroJled  the  student  at  any  point  in  his/her  educa- 
tional career.  As  Long  as  weLre  dreaining,  Add  a  high,  level  of  accuracy  and  efliciency 
to  the  design.  jDf_  the  .system,^  supported  ijy  the  cooperative  information-sharing  of 

each. inatitution.cannected _wjth _the_system_,    

_Staying_wltJi_  the_twilight_zone^let!8  make  our  system  capaple  of  providing  sj>ecm^^ 
ized  jreparis.fcr  intenrention,  programsj^  I  ike  th_e  fSeral  ly-funded  Educational.  Oppor- 
tunity Centers,- Talent  Search  and  Upward_Bound^  or  1  ike  the  state-funded  Califor- 
nia. Student  Opportunity  &  Access  Progr_am,_deyoted  strengthening  cooperative 
linkages_between  secon.dary  and__  pcfitsecpndary  schpols.  _  In  some  cases,  these  in ter- 
vent Ion  pjcograms,  may .  provide  _the_  in itiaj  _ idenUfication  of  students  to  begin  the  co j- 
lege^-tracking_prQce8S._This  is  ad^^^  these  prpgrMS  are  designed  to 
make  themselyes.  more  accessible  to  m in prities  and  l pw  in cpme  youths  and  adults. 
Many  college  recruitment  and  affirmative  actipn  programs  may  l^nefit  by  the  iden- 
tification of  students  by  ethnicity,  sex  and  other  academically-related  characteris- 
tics."       .  . 

In  Califocnia  ia  state  with  57  independent  accredited  colleges,  9  University  of 
California  campuses,  19  Cal  State  Universities,  107  community  colleges  arid  oyer 
1 ,000  school  districts)  the  chal lenge  of  cpprdinat ion  between  sch^ls,  _cbllege8  and 
segments  .becomes  problematic.  The  prpblem  is  exacerbated  by  the  eagerness  of  col- 
leges to  recruit  across  the  state,  outpacinjg  diminished^  travel  arid  adriiiriistrative 
budgets.  Many  high  school  counselors  and  teachers  believe  that  recruiters  frorii 
within  and  without  the  state  demand  too  much  time  frbni  their  studerits,  frequently 
distracting  them,  from  their  studies.  Without  limiting  access^  the  schools-are  looking 
for  alternatives  to  the  traditiorial  road  show-classroom  preseritatiori.  The  colleges 
would  also  like  to  iricrease  thejr  recruitriieritj)roductivity  without  increasing  ccets. 
When  interventiori  jjrograriis,  sporisbred  by  "soft"  state  arid  federal  funds,  add  an- 
other layer  of  recruitriierit,  the  call  for-codrdiriatibri  arid  avoiding  duplication  be- 
eorries  critical.  Withiri  this 'riiilieu, -our  futuristic  riibdel,  called  the  Inaentificatidn- 
Placemerit-Trackirig^yst^TTJi*  I-P-T-S,  was  conceived. 

A  basic  feature  of  the  systerii,  established  iii  its  early  structure  in  1978^  ia  the  stu- 
derit's  selection  of  (lip  to)  three  colleges  of  inter^t  for  future  matriculation.  Al- 
though the  fully  automated  "I-P-T-S"  is  a  new  development  of  the.  program,  the  e^h 
sential  identification  and  personal  guidance  service  began  in_1974,_wiien  Gongrjesa 
created  the  Educational  Opportunifar  Centers  progrjEun  in  the  same^ear^funding 
for  the  project  was  granted  to  UCLA  at  the_  downtown  Extension  center,  Jocated  in 
the  heart  of  urban  fcos  Angeles.. Since  that  time^  over  _3O,Q0O_  students__hav^_  been 
served  by  the  EdocationaLlSpportanity  Center.  .Currently,. over.  22,000  students 
being  ttackKlfit  A05  colleges ^nd  uni¥ersities_across  the  country.  Tlie  comp^ 
trackingLsystem.  invc>lves_sending_each  coUege  a  Placement  School  Iteport,  identify- 
ing: the  students  who  intend  to  enroll  in  the  college  at  a  specified  placemeni  year. 
The  college  in  turm  is  expected  to  verify  the  .enrollment,  and  report  the  currerit 
status _0f  the  students  accprding  to  official  records.  This  is  done  by  .appropriately 
marking  the_computer  report,  signing  it,  and  returning  it  to  the  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. Center.       .   .-  - 

By  relying  upon  the  colleges  to  p  the  erirbUnient  stetus  iriibrmaU^ 

way,  the  costs  of  trackijig  are  very  low.  This  feature  makes  it  possible  for  I-P^T-S  to 
continue  tracking  students  iridefinitelyT  as-lbrig  as  the  studerit  is  eri rolled  iri  ari  in- 
stitution that  wishes  to  cooperate  \yith  I-P-TS. 

-  Direct  iristitutibrial  trackirig  is  also  more^ccurate.  arid  auditable..thari.the  tradir. 
tiqrial  folibw^up  letter  or  card  whic^^4s  riiailed  to  the  student's  home  address.  The 
credibility  of  a  studerit  respbrise  is  difficult  to  riieasiire,  arid  even  more  critical  is  the 
fact  thgit^O  percent  to  90  percierit  of  the  studerits  never  respond  to  the  questionaire 
at  all.  Wheri  possible,  phone  calls  are  made  those  who  don't  respond,  and  the  ques- 
tions are  read  over  the  phone.  Not  only  is  this  process  expensive  in  phone  ^nd  per- 
sonnel costs,  but  the  credibility  of  both  the  student  and  the  caller  is  open  to  query. 
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The  only  documenls  are  the  notes  written  by  the  caller,  and  possibly  a  phone  bill; 
verifying  that  a  call  waa  made  to  a  Certain  phone  number  on  a  certain  date. 

At  a  time  when  both  federal  and  local  governments  are  auditing  edacational  pro- 
grams more  frequently  and  more  vigorously,  a  tight,  documented,  and  aadttable 
tracking  system,  used  as  the  anchor  of  an  internal  evaluation  process,  may  spell  the 
difference  between  survival  or  surrender  in  the  SO's.  Even  if  only  50  percent  of  the 
505.  placement  schools  respond  affirmatively.JLo  thel-P-T-S  tracking  Jnstrument^. the 
system  will  be  faur  jauperior  .to  jany  other  model  currently  infuse.  It  should  be  emphar 
sized^  however,  that.  It  is  not  only  I-P-TtS  than. can.ejihance  .itd.survival. quotient  Jjy 
this  system.  Every,  feeder  program  JindL  school,  that's,  connected,  withi  the  .I-p!:T-S  4)ipe- 
line  will  Jilso.  benefit,  by  automatically,  receiving  updated  Enrollment  Tracking  Re- 
ports of  Ita  current  and.  former  students  •  

_  What  je.lse.can  .a.  system,  like  this. do?.  Recently  :the.public_unLveraities_and  XJoJleges 
ID  .California,  added  additional,  requirements,  foi*  admissionLioL  English,  MatKiand 
Qther.subiecta.  Majoy  .stadents,.espedally  min_orjtLes,.ar^_uninfornved  about^  these  re^ 
quirementsL and  what  .they,  jnean.  to  tJieir.future^j)pportuni.tie8^.By  .e^^  tJie 
data.base  for  J-P-T^.  this^ear^the  sy8tem__will.soon  J>e^ble_to.iden.tify__whe.ther.8tAi!! 
dents  _are  "on  track^^  ^'Q^^.track"_Qr  "deflcientL'^jneaning  that  IJhey  ha.ve.fslkn 
behind,  by  _  one.  Jji.  .. two  suyects  in  .the.  schedule  . n.Ormally__required_to  qualify  .for  ad- 
mission by^graduation  day  vHopehill^  by.next  y.ea.r,  _the  system  . may_be. able,  to  gen- 
eratejettera.  directly  to.  students  . and  parents,  te.iiing.  themj.i.n.  u.n.derstandabje  Eng-: 
li8hj_Spanish_  or      . that__they__8h_ou.i.d_co  taldng.specified  coilege.prep_  courses 

i n_Qrd_er  to  _ keep_the  higher . educati on  .doo.r  open .. .Altho.ugh  _this_Ln. formation .  wil j.  at 
firsts  origmate  ,  from,  the  stud^^  progress,  in  specified 

courses*  in.  time.  some,  futuj-istic  sch  agree  to  provide  I-P-T-S  direct  access  to 

cu.m^i^tive  records.  The  Placement  School  Reports,  .sent  .to_  each  cpijege,  ^yi^^^^ 
include  the  tracking  status  of  each  student.  This  Is  intended  _to 
l_eges_to_extend  their  early  outreach  and  developmental  services  to  both  mainstream 
and  margin ai.  .students .  

Hopefully,  many  of  the  diampnds-inithe-r^^  resixind  to  di rect  con- 

tact .from,  posteecondary  institutions.  Perhaps  they  will  begin  to  see  their  academic 
f Ut.u  res  in  a  mo  re  real  is  tic  pers  pect  i  ye.  I  f  thi  s  ea  rly  contact  can  m  i  n  i  ma  j  ly  he  j  p  _  to 
reduce  the  extremely  high  inqjdence  of  16-year-pld  dropoute 

muni  ties,  the  value  pf  this  progpram  will  be  s^^^  motiva- 
tion pr  o  vid  ed  H  i  rec  tly  by  con  tact  w  i  th  ppstsecond  aiy  _i  ns  t  i  t  u  t  i  on  s  .may  m  ak  e  the  d  i 
ference.  Minprid^                                   be  encouraged  to  better  prepare  for  the 
high  technology  occupations  of  the  future         

Why  not  hook  up  this  systejn  with  other  pre-packaged  computerized^iiance  sys^ 
tems,  such  as  the  Guidance  Inforniation  System  (GIS)  or  the  California-based 
Eureka  projgram?  I-P-T^  .Is  already  beginning  to  collect  J;he  kinds  of  data  from  its 
participants  that  generaljy  feed  into  such  m-ograms.  For  example,  by  completing  ah 
optional  battery  of  questions  oh  the  J-P-^-o^  registratidh  form,  arid  bccupatibrial 
choice  process,  based  qri  the  student's  expressed  goals  arid  4riterests,  ariy  be  initiat- 
ed. Another  set  of  questions  is  desighed^to-gerierate  a  list  of  private  scholarships  for 
which  students  may  be  eligible.  The  GJS  files  coritairir  496  scholarahip  prbjgrarris 
which  ar^  printed  out  according  to  eligibility,  criteria.  By  subscribing  tO  these  pre- 
packaged computerized  guidance  systems,  I-P-T-S  can  abisorb  the  coist  of  providing 
theise  iservices  to  its  participants. 

It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  demand  for  some  of  these  more  sophisticated 
services  may  quickly  outstrip  the  resources  available  to  the  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty Center.  When  this  happens,  I-P-T-S  may.  either  reduce  its  services,  seek  addition- 
al funding,  or  charge  participants  and  institutions  fees,  based  on  the  cosfc  of  each 
service.  To  extend  .tise  basic  tracking  services  to  . groups ^nd  .areas,  heyond  th^ 
geted  in  .the  . Educational  ^)pportunity.Gentet/unding.propQsaJ, .several. supporting 
-programs,  have .  agn'eed  to.  pay  .^^LOQ.perustudent  per  ^ar,.  lh.e.  minimaL  costs  j)f_CQmr 
puter.  registration^  .tracking,  and  reporting^  Ho wevec  .persons  el igible  for .aeryices 
with  in  the.target.  area  of  .Los  Angeles,  based,  on.  criteria  establ  ished  by  federal  regu- 
jations,  arc  being,  provided  all  of  these  services .  free__o_f  charge.  If  schools,  cpj leges 
and  empl Pyers_  wi thin  and  wi thout  the  target  are_a_  vye re  to  pay  for  at  least  a  part  of . 
the  costs  for  these_  services,  it  may  be  oossible  to  develop  a  funding  base  independ- 
ent of  any  singje  public  grant.  ^    _ 

In  order  to  support  ihe  intersegemental /efforts  of  a  ^qup  of  schools  and  cblleges  * 
iri  the  Los  Angeles  area,  I-P-T-S^  was  designed  to  provide  special  reports  to^  coordi- 
nating comniittees,  iri  additibri  to  reports  for  each  school  arid  college  irivblved.  This 
allows  the  coordiriatirig  cbmrriittees  to  riibriitbr  the  fibw  bf  referrals  arid  applicatibris 
ariibrig  several  meriiber  iristitiitibris,  with  the  purpose  bf  eriharicii^  chbice  arid 
access  for  disadvantaged  studerits.'  Thbiisarids  of  high  school  students  each  year  are 
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identir.ed  by  "combined  presuntations"  in'  high  schcwis  and  cimmunUy  coUeges  In 
innQV«?ive  program!  representatives  or^s^^^^^     coUeee  f^^'^^^^'^^  ^ 
rtpnt-s  about  the  unique  qua  t  es  of  each  institutjon.  i-P-T-b  can  give  rosters  oi  siu 
denS  who  eieoTthe  combined  presentations  to  each  institution  involved  m  th.s 

'°Sh°ce  ^number  of  local  and  federal  fumis  are  combineiin  m^ny  inte^|egnjen^ 
uctiviUes  I-P-T-S  is  sensitive  to  the  different  reporting  Jieeds  for  different  pro- 
Ss  Students  can  be  identified  and  selected  for  evaluatj.ve  reports  by  several 
fandini:  source?  program  types,  cobrdiriating  areas  andriiistitutiona  segments,  as 
well  S'^i  many  ™nal  cKSracteristics  such  as  ethnicLty.age.  sex,  income  and  so 
on  S?^Kenrolled  in  community  colleges  or  other  postsecon^ary  instituty^^ 
^ked  to  Wentify  if  they  intend  fo  transfer  io  another  >nstitutien  when  .they  cprn: 
Sete  their  imm^iate  objective.  The  ideritificafioa  of  transfer  students  is  |f  para- 
mont  iraDortance  to  cooperative  efforts  between  2-year  And^  4-^ear  colleges  Th  s 
Kstera^Mnronly  convenience  the  Lbs  Angeles  area  coordinating  groups,  hut  is 
capab™B  of^providing  similar  support  for  consortia  or  institutional  clusters  in  any 

"IL°'i^tlnf  of 'tl^s'^signlilo  ^^^^^^  an  inexpensive  data  bas^  for  supporting 
•interdental  and  interprogramatic  efforts  anywhere  in  thfi  country,  with  a  mmi- 
ranm  of  duplication  and  I  n^aximum  of  service.  If  the  <^°«t,^  °^ 
30  QOO  students,  the  per-student  co§t  will  be  even  lo«er  aa  ike  date  base_^pands  to 
r, 0.0  0  ftudents,  100,000  students,  or  even  rftore.  By.  sopporting  mterse^entel  eP 
forts  in  this  way,  it.  is  hoped  that  more  institutions  m  other  ar^aa  pf  'he^^te  and 
country  will  be  willing  trconsider  establishing  cooperative  linkages  to  coordinate 

'""^en '^^beg'n^'olalk  about  a  national  program  -nthMm^^.^is^^ 
to  begin  To  comjaro  this  data  base  with  the^natioisal  teatinxservip^  that  alsp  prt^ 
V;r  cf  Hpnt<s  to  colleees  The  I-P-T-S  market,  howe^v^er,  is  different  than  the 
£  alit  onaf  Srservice  although  there  wUl  be,  and  shpuW  be  some 

o?er  arFirsrof  all,^^^^^^^     does  ndt  require  taking  a.tpt  taparticipate.  All  thaUs 
H^TJ'u  in  nil  n  it  n  4-Daee  reeistratidri  form  which  dentifiet  the  types  pf  schools 
a"^l1ro^a°Jth^may^l^^^^^ 

Snt^  however,  do  aspire  to  transfer  tP  a  four-year  institution  pnee  they  com- 
nl«e        2?vear  curriculGm.  Even  at  the  point  Of  transfer,  the  CP  lege  test  >s  not 
Squired  aS^  thercfo  e  his  vast  populatibnTof  over.l.Od,epQ  m  nor.ties.in  Cahfornia 
Son^is  not  Identified  or  targeted  through  the  traditional  testing  service.  The  over- 
a  rnamher  o>  students  enrolled  in  California  Coffimnnity  CoUege^as^  ov^r  on^^^^^ 
linn  eommunitv  college  transferK)rieHted  students  are  a  prime  market  for  I-:F-l-&, 
Bec?u^a  test  U  involved,  I-P-T-S  is  inherently  cheaper  than  the  testing  serv- 
icl  and  ti^reforVcan      offer^^     students  at  macktow^r  fees,  regardless  of^nsti- 
ational  or  Sant  support.  If  a  sliding  fee  structai-e  wertdevMoped  based  fam.ly^ 
Se' k  if  probabf  tha^lo>,.income  staden^^^^^^ 
pet  vear.  as  opposed  to  test  fees  ranging  from        'o,*^^  p'^.J^f^f-p 
^mblr  of  test  fee  waivers  are  available  to  low-income  studpn^ts^,  'heJ-P-T-S  regis 
trution  process  will  probably  be  perceivpd  as  cheaper  and  more  accessible  by  both 

'T^:fisl^li^^tS^wg^^g.ran^ofstuc^n^^ 

Sated  pSms  uirti  conrpletifl 
ft  be  . -XylS  di^ree  or  a  Ph.D:  ThI 

s  nee  ewffc^t^m  be  made  to  link^ounger  students  wit"f.  early  outred^^^ 
■  thaf  can  improve  the  students'  chances  of  entering  and  successfully  completing  a 

^l^foldaffLturrbn'-P-T-S  is  Lta  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  diBadvan- 
t.^if  Itudents  ^  wVU  as  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  programs  designed^ 
taged  f'"°f "^'^^^j^^fl,,?  I-P-t-S  will  probSbly  serve  more  middle-income 

ltudentthan"Snc?m^^^^ 

PTouD^  Since  it  was  originally  designed  with  the  purpose  of  serving ^disadvanteged 
fSfe  hrweverf  ite  b^  will  continue  to  provide  better  accesa^and 

mbrrs^^i^^rroMisadvantaged^eBbris.  This  wm  l«  sb,  regardles  of  the  number  of 
nlahstreSffl  participants  who  access  the  system  in  the  years  ahead.  _ 

BrrnlfnTafnirfg  a  balance  of  mainstream  and  marginal  students,  be  they  Iroxn  Pne 
sbci&l^m^  or  ancther.it  is  more  likely  that  the  bppbrtunify  [<"; Jcce^-WLL^Te!- 
Sd  to  the  college  enrollment  martet  place,  rather  than  held  in  the  hands  of 
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K^^'^^P^rs.  such  tia.  tnidition^bguni  counse  exclusive  track4ng  programs  I-p: 

A-:^  will  tacilitate_  contact  in         directions,  automatically  and  efTicieritly  ^tw^h 
postsecondapr  institutions  and  a_diverae.  range  of  Btuderit  pdpulatibris.  This  will 
;  SferWisi^lsible  colleges  to  access  a  wider  market  of  studenti  than 

_  The  question  of  financing  th^  co^  has  focused  much  attention  on 

the  need  to^improve  the  tra^^^^^^  to  senior  colleges.  The  fact 

that  Hispanics  and  blacks  enroll  m  comm.unity  colleger  at  higher  percentages  than 
their  white  jounterparta.  contriMtes  to  Jo^^  degree  cdmpletibh  rates  for 

^H^'S'i  "rT^'"  J^^^^     A  recent  study  by  Jthe  JVlexican  American  Legal  Defense 

and  EMucation  Fund  (MALDE^^^  His^ahics  is  a^ 

low  as  1  percent.  Other  reports  by  the.Califomia  Postsecondary  Education  Commit: 
fi^O/f'l^^  the  overall  transfer  rate  for_a_H  the  Califbrnia  Community  Coi: 

leges  to  be  d  percent  Vepr  few  programs  have  inteh- 

,  siyely  .targeted  commu  contrast  to  th^  high  school 

junior  high^school  setting,  there  are  no  convej^  available  to  contact 

theTnajority_of  would  be  transfer  students  once  enj-oiled. 

The  transfer  r^fe  may  hopefully  improve  when 'senior  colleges  are  able  to  directly 
communicate  with  a^^^^^^  students  to  inform,  them  about  articulatioh  r^ 

quirements  and^appliGat  the  College  Board 

^aTI^i^^  «^?P^J^  co_"ipi:^^  who  took  the 

in  1982.  This  figure  is  disproportionately  smalL^^  compared  with  blacks, 
wfco  coinpria&d  1^0  percent  and  whites  who  made  up  Si.9  percent  of  the  t^t-t^h^ 
I^putodn.The  4p^^^  for  blacks  and  Hi5_an«s!lnd  the^^^^^^^^^ 

twn_  rates  for  Hispanira,  result  in  market  underrepreseiitation  of  HispSrtic»  ahd 
blacks  in  college  r^ruitment^l^  the  teating^rvicra.  The  national 

r^'^'J?'^?^'^^  «^«,Pfa"y  impacted  by  the  CMfornia  pheiLomenon,  since  the 
lOO^O+^Hispamca  enrolled^in^tiie  Cpmmunity.CoJleges  Tepresent  about 

25^percent  of  all  coUeg^nrolled  Hispani^^^  mainland,  in  both  andefgfad- 

^^^^^^  u^^'^A^^^  l^^f^^^^  four-year  retention  8tudy_ini_tjatedJ>y_ Alexander  Astin 
n  ia72  showed  that  34  p^c^t^f  the  white8,_24  percent  of  the  hlicfcs,  16  percent  of 
reatedo^^^leby  19^6"^        13.'percent  of  the  Hispanics  had  completed  the  baccalau- 

,«fj^v£*^^k^  ro<^!}^^"|/°'\:^;?|l'^^^  and  engineering 

may  be  prbyidedJUsts  of  students  interested  in  those  areas  early  in_ the  develoomen- 
tal  process.  In  1979  only  14  blacks  and  20  Hispanic^  received  Sfor  deg?^  i^^ 
engineering  Trom  the  University  of  GcUifornia  out  of  a  total  of  1,603.  Tliis  percent- 
age, oriess  than  one  percent  for  each  group,  was  even  lower_fo_r  blacks  in  the  Gal 
Mate  University^CO.S  percent),  but  higher  for  Mispanics_(3.4  pe_rcent)  who  received  • 
the  engin^ring  degree.  Unfortunately,  only  4  of  the  72  Hispanic  engineering  gradu- 
ates we  re^  female,  ^  were  only  l^of  the  11  black  graduates  of  the  Cal  Slate  Universi- 
ty._Dnly  4  ^of  the  14  blacks^ahd2  of  the  20  Hiipanics  who  graduated in_engineerjng 
from  the  Ujtiversitv  of  California  were  female.  Both  blacks  and  Hisp-^nics  (Specially 
women). are  severely  underrepresented  in  the  biological  sciences,  business  andjither  - 
tech^cal  areas  across  the  board.  By  helping  employers  and  specialized  colleee  re- 
cruitment programs  ixi^e  contact  with  students  as  early  a^  possible,  minority  stu- 
dents and  women^jnay  be  guided  towards  building  the  proper  academic  foundation 
toprpyide  for  success  ia  high  tech  disciplines  in  later  years. 

As  coHege  enTolJmer^^^  to  decline  during  the  '80's  and  early  '9d's-it  is 

anticipated  that  new  JleGnitions  for  quality  and  talent  will-be  promulgated.  Rather 
t^an  limiting  access  to  who  are  sure  to  succe^,  many  iristitutions  will 

begin  to  fortify  those  sero^^^^^  support  a  student's  success,  in  spit^  of  initial 

Rh"-'  %ther  than  colleges  exchisively  selecting  students,  as  has  b^n  the  case 

TnH  nnin  f  ^/l"  "^  "'u"^^^^^  ^O's  much  more  flexible 

^nd  open  to  those  who  W  will  and  the  means  to  enroll.  In  addition,  improved 
res^rch  and  data  developed  in_  the_70:s_^ndLeariy  8  will  shed  light  oh  effective 
methods  of  teaching  students^^  gnd  will  suggest  hew  wavs 

SL-^L^'lK^f^^.u^"'^-^^^^^^         the  challenge^.of  ^ademic  rigor.  Once  the  colleges 
decide  that  they  Teally^o^^^^  ^j^ey 

that  _the  ground  has  already  been  laid  for  successfuLly  pjirsning  these  directions  by 
the  demonstration  projects.-r^search  and  avante  garde. program  As  long 

as  the  colleges  are  not  locked  into  exclusive  methcKis  of  i_d_entiCying  ataderits,  such  al 
«  .    '^^"^^f^^^^^  long  as  there  are  Law_^ost  alternatives 

■^^Su  ^^S.'^:^^®^  these  markets,  the  predicted  changes  should  be  spontaneous 

« J^ifu  ^^^^^^ 

naturally  to  new  demonstration  projects  and  research  endeavors  th^at  base  their  out- 
comes, on  the  success  of  students  in  entering  or  advancing  through  various  postsec- 
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iHujary_LnsUtution_s.^  O^^^  group  of  students  \yhp 

were  jjroALided  a_  spt'cific _tri?Me_rnj?nt  In  _a_ given  schooU  .may  be.tracked  _by  j-_P-TrS 
and  matched  with_an  appropriate._gr_Qap_aLready.  included  in  the _I-_P-T-S_data. base.. 
Baccalureate  degree  granting  insititutions^  may  ask  I-PrT-S_lo__track  a  ^roup  of 
graduates  through  whale^'er. graduate  studies  they  might  uadertake,  AtJ^he  same 
time,  l-H-T-S  may  determine.whelher  college  grads  acquired  fuU  tlme  employment, 

and  whether  such  emplflyraent  was  related  ta  their.academic  majors^    : 

As  more  minority  students  successfully,  complete  their  undergraduate  studies, 
new.  initiatives  may  develop.to  expand  the  opportunities.for.  minorities  to. uadertake 
adviinced  studies.  The  recently  noted  drop  in  graduate  school.enr.oUraent_would  sug- 
gest that.graduate  schools  will  also  be  exploring  the  possibility.of^eeking  new  mar- 
kets. I-P-T-S  may  provide  access  to  student  populations  interested  .in  graduate 
studies  one  to  two  years  prior  to  graduation  and  also  prior  to  taking  the  graduate 
school  examination.  .......  .    .  .. 

;  Althougii  l-P-.T-S  has  alrejady  established  its  direction^  a  . lot  remains  to  be  done 
before  its  full  potential  can  he  realized.  To  speed  up  its  development,  mare  resources 
are  needed  in  the  areas,  of  compater.  programming  and  .technical  assistance.  Cost- 
sharing  relationships  with,  a  variety  of  schoois.anri  colleges  need  to  be  extended.  A 
full  fledged  marketing  program,  for  new  I-P-T-S  participants  should,  be. initiated. 
Linkages  with  corporate,  employers,  who  are  interested  in  accessing  lists  of  talented 
minority  and  majority  students,  need  to.be  established.  Ultimately,  the  major  insti- 
tutional supporters  of  l-PrTr.S  will  constitute  the  advisory  board  for  shaping  the  di- 
rection, and  priorities  for  future  development  The  need  for  such  a  program  is  evi- 
dent. Whether  it  becomes  a  reality  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  whether  the  aca- 
denip;  and  corporate  community  is  willing  to  follow  an  alternate  path. 


Prepared  Statkmknt  of  LoRENZAXlALViLLOrCfiAic,  Member,  California  State 

Board  of  Education 

A  riuriiber  of  recent  studies  bri  education  have  fckiused  the  riatibri's  atieritibri  bri 
the  need  ta ''refbrm'^br  modernize  the  instr  prbgranis  irvbiir  public  schools. 

In  Califbrriiia.  the  State  Bbard  bf  Educatibri  conducted  a  review  bf  high  school  gradu- 
atibh  requirements;  it  clilmihated  in  the  adbptibh  by  the  Bbard  bf  model  high  schbbl 
graduatibri  riequiremerits  which  include:  4  yrs.  English^  2  yrs.  foreign  language^  3 
yrs.  math,  2  yrs.  science,  3  yrs.  social  science,  1  yr.  visual  and  periormihg  arts  and  1 
semester  computer  studies.  In  additibh^  the  Califbrriia  legislature  included  in  the 
educatibri  fiscal  bill  fbr  1982-83,  a  similar  list  bf  required  cburses  fbr  high  schbbl 
graduatibri. 

This  preseritatibri  will  briefly  address  brily  two  bf  the  various  policy  qiiestibris  in- 
herent iri  this  mbve  tb  a  riew  refbrm  iri  educatibn: 
{ U  Wl^at  is  the  role  bf  equity  iri  the  new  "quality  educatibri"? 

(2)  What  are  the  iriiplicatibris  fbr  His  pari  ic  child  re  ri  bf  the  respbUses  tb  refbrm 
educatibri?  ._ 

Previbiis  testiriibriy  tb  this  Cbriiriiittee  has  butliried  statistical  data  bri  the  His^ 
pariic  cbriiriiuhity.  Varibus  surv,eys  shbw  that  it  is  a  rapidly  grbwirig  cbrilriiuriityr  it 
is  a  ybiirig  pbpiilatibri,  its  educatibrial  attaiririierit  level  averages  lower  thaii  lor 
Blacks  or  Whites,  arid  the  percerii  bf  Hispariics  in  Hicrher  Educatibri  is  decliriirig 
rather  thari  iricreasirig.  Iri  Califbrriia,  His  pariic  childreri  represerit  apprbxiriiately 
21-24  percent  bf  all  childreri  in.  kindergarten  thrbugh  twelfth  grade.  There  are,  bf 
course,  districts  where  it  is  riiiich  higher;  the  kiridergarteri  class  of  Lois  Angeles  City 
Schools  iis  over  00  percerit  Hispanic  arid  bther  districts  are  80-90  percent  Hispariic. 
Iri  California,  therefbre,  chariges  iri  the  public  schools  have  treriieridbUis  iriiplicatibris 
for -Hispariics.  .. 

The  qiiestibri  of  equity  has  been  bbth  iriiplicit  arid  explicit  iii  the  varibUs  prbpbsals 
for  refbrrii  iri^  educatibri.  Sbrile  advbcates,  like  the  Reagari  adriiiriiistratibri,  argue  that 
equity  is  rib  longer  ari  appropriate  cbricerri  fbr  quality  educatibri.- Others  argue  that 
it  is  ribt  pbssible  cbriceptually  tb  have  a  "quality"  systerii  which  does  ribt  iriclude 
equity.  Sbrile  prbpbsals  are  silerit  bri  the  cjuestiori.  Both  A  Natibri  at  Risk:  the  Iril- 
perative  for  Educational  Refbrrii  (The  Natibrial  Cbnirilissibn  bri  Excellericeiri  Educa- 
tibri/ arid  Raisirig  Expectatibris:  Model  bf  Graduatibri  Requirerilerits,  (Califbrriia 
State  Board  bf  Educatibri)  stated:  "The  twiri  gbalis  bf  equity  and  High  quality  schbbl- 
irig  have  prbfburid  arid  practical  rileariirig  for  biir  ecbribriiy  arid  society, -arid  we 
cariribt  perriiit  brie  tb  yield  to  the  bther  iri  pririciple  br  iri  practice."  The  Cbrigres-^ 
sibrial  fbrixrii  shbuld  ribt  be  silerit  on  this  policy  issue.  Congress  shbuld  assert  arid 
establish  thrbugh  its  legislative,  fiscal  arid  programriiatic  efforts  the  positibri- that 
this  nation  irif  erids  tb  corifiriiie  its  cbrilrriifrilerif  tb  fiill- educatibrial  oppbrturiity  fbr 
all  its  citizens.  In.  the  United  States,  of  fhbse  perebris  14  to  17  years  bf  age  75  per- 
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cent  jLre .enroll^  in  hi^h  school;  J n  Japan,  it  is  90  percent.  National  leadership  is 
needed_to_rnave_this  nation  to  100  percent  enrollment;  National  perameters  should 
be  e_s_ta_blished_to_guarantee  that  equity  in  education  is  a  national  right.  A  failui  »  to 
educate.the  citizenjy.has  implications  that  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  small  town  Or 
even  the  boundaries  of  a  large  state.  Poor  education  pats  the  nation  at  risk,  not  just 
smaUtOwn_USA,^It  Ls  Jmpecative»  therefore,  that  Congress  through  its  fegislative 
und_riscal_.author_it>!  require  that  "equity"  be  an  integral  goal  in  the  design  and  im- 
plementalion-.of-new.ceforra. programs.     . . 

__On^_equity_is_designed  conceptually  into  a  pian;  the  implementation  of  the  plan 
h_as_impo_rtant. Jmplications  for 'Hisp^nics,.  The  new  reform  programs  suggest  a 
strong:  emphasis  _Qn  '^basics"  including  math,  science,  languages  and  social  studies. 
The  _success__of  these  programs  have  very  direct  significance  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  J  IHE'a).  Within  the  last  ten  years,  IHE's  have  been  forced  to  create 
n^w,_expanded  remedial  programs  for  entering  freshmen.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the_rem_ediaL courses  have  been  required  primarily  by  white,  English-speaking, 
ujjper-income. students  since  the  numbers  of  minority  students  have  continued  to 
small  an^docliningf  It  has  not  been,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  "inferior"  minor- 
ity students_int_o_  the  system  which  created  the  problems;  rather,  it  has  been  a  gener- 
al jdeclijie  in  theJevel  of  instruction  prox'ded  by  secondary  schools.  One  outcome, 
tbereforej_of  the  new  reform  programs  should  be  better  prepared  students  entering 

the  universities.         __        _  _       _  '  "  . 

__  This  .presentation  wiJl  next  address  specific  programmatic  recommendations  fof 
the_impJemejitation  of  these  new  reform  programs.  A  renewed  language  emphasis  is 
frequently Jncluded  in  thesa  programs.  In  California,  it  includes  a  requirement  for  4 
years  _of  English  smd-Z  years  of  foreign  language.  A  significant  number  of  Hispanic^ 
have  bilingual  educational  needs;  this  need  should  conceptually  be  coupled  wish  the 
nation's. need  for  bilingual  human  resources  in  the  fields  of  defense,  commerce, 
'^human_  servicea  and  international  afiaira.  While  bilingual  education  is  frequently 
plagued  by  political  furbr,^  it  is  strongly  supported  within  the  Hispanic  community, 
EducationaL  research  continuea  to  show  that  it  represents  a  sound  instructional 
method  for  bilingual  learners.  While  bilingoal  programs  throughout  the  nation  are 
very  diverse,  the  program  usually  includes  the  use  of  both  the  primary  and  the  sec- 
ondary, language.  The  programs  seek  to  stabilize  the  primary  language  base  from 
which  then  to  teach  additional  language:  Primary  language  instruction  is  also  used 
to  teach _  other,  subject  matter  ateas  to  prevent  the  student  from  falling  behind  in 
medh,  science  or  social  studies  while  he  or  she  is  learning  English.  A  major  purpc»e 
o.f  bilingual  education  is  to  teach  English;  however,  its  purpose  is  alsO- to  enable  bi- 
lingual children  to  compete  comparably  in  academic  activities  with  English-speak'- 
ing  peers.  Advocates  of  transitional  bilingual  education  argue  that  the  purpose  of 
bilingual  programs  should  be  to  teach  English  only  and  what  instructional  schemed 
should.be. designed  to.eliminate  the  child's  language  skill  in  their  primary  language, 
in  iither.words^  to  eliminate  totally,  that  child's  skill  with  the  second  language: 
Within  _the_context  of  the  new  reform  educational  programs,  transitional  bilingual 
ediication_ja_  counterproductive,  it  is  illogical  to  spend  grades  k-6  methodically  re- 
moving, fxo.m  _a_i;hild  the.ability  jto_ speak  and- understand  Spanish,  only  to  inform 
that  child. in  the  _8jth_ gr_ade_thSt_  they.  to  lake  2_years_of  SpEinish  to  graduate. 
The  new  reform  requirernents.  fQr_jmQderjri,_qualityL  education  suggests,  instead,  the 
need_  for  _i ntensi fiedL  language _  developjnejit  .programs  (i ncluding  _  English  _and  a 
second  language!,  which  _are  _deaign_ed__to_  stabiliaie  Ihe.linguistic  hase_of _both  lan- 
^ages  during  grades,  k-6^  Re.sejirch_  cont.in_u.es. ±o_ ahj>w_lhat_ eariv_age. is_a.  viable 
time  to  {ear n  langu^^.jr.hrough.t.hisJntense  langi^^  bilingual  child 

wpuld  arrive  at  Ju  nipr  H  igh  School  prepared  to  i)egin  Sp_ar  i.ih  I  and  con  tin  ue  _'  h^ir 
sutyec  t  matter  ins  tructipn  in  Engl  is  h.  By  liigh  School  that  pupil  cpuld  meet  the  2 
year  foreign  language  requirement  by  enrolling.  i_n_  .Opanlsh  3,  4,  or  _6._They.. would 
s.lso  coniin  lie  the  deyelppment  of  Engl  jsh  through  the  4  year  English  .requirement 
Bil ingual  pupi Is  en ro lied  in  English  as  a  Second  t^rigu age  classes  should  _  receive 
either  English  credit  or  foreign  language  credit  toward  graduation  requirements. 
Hispanic  children  who  move  through  this  type  ^  k-12  language  development  in- 
cluding both  Englis^h  and  a  second  language,  would  then  arrive  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  bettej^  prepared  in  both  English  skills  and  better  prepared  to  meet 
the  foreign  language  requirements  to  ob    _  _  _  _ 

In  addttiorij  if  that  student  should  hot  enter  college,  he  or  she  is  better  prepared 
to  worlc  for  city  agencies  or  local  businesses  and  fill  the  rapidly  growing  market  in 
those  fields  for  bilingual  employees.  , 

The  intensified  emphasis  oh  rhath  and  science  should  begin  by  grade  3.  The^  9th 
grade  is  tod  late  td  begin  a  math  and  science  thr4ist.  Funds  should  be  provided  to 
create  experimental  programs  dh  (1)  early  ihdehtificatidh  of  gifted  math  and/or  sci- 
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^_nct» _  1  Itgpan ic_ st udeii U:^  {2 )  ea rly  i nden tificivtio.n  oL  femaje  Hispamc  students  for 
math  and  science,.  consiiliiredJi  unique  janguaj;e^  iH'Qgran\s_shQuld--b^ 

signed _to_work  with  bilin^^^ 

fully  in  matliematicaj  _actlyi_ties,_i4)_training  needed  to  prepare  math  teachers  to 

work  successfully  wfth  b^^^^^     __      __   ; 

_Computer__education  must  _mean.  thaji  the.  preseDceL  ol^^  one..c^^  at.  evejcy 

schpgj  i.n  .Am.erica,  . Without,  the  development  of  a.com-prehe.n.si.ve.  progra.mj  .this.  ae_w 
thrust  could  produce  a  number  of  .inner-city^.l.ow-incom.e.  minority  s^^^ 
computer  .stored  . in.  a  .closet,  with  no_  one.  on.  staQ'.tm^ 

funds  with  _whi.ch  to  buy  the._needed.soft^^       States  and.  schooLdistricts. must. em- 
brace the  retiuirement  t.o.  prO-Vide. computer,  access,  to  a.U.  cbi^^^^        Rather,  than 
permit,  by  .default^,  the  deveJopment  of  .th^e J>est  lajjs  exclusiyejy^ 
income,  weat.hl^  schools^  districts  must  seek  models  by  which  to  provide  access  to  all 

pupi  ls.  This  can  .include:  .  _* 

.  Ll  LCentraiized  .computex.lab^^  are  assigned  for  a  semester;  they 

can  be  bused  to  that  lab  from^^    .!  

.  ..l^Kl^PcaLbusin esses  .c  on  staggered  schedules,  or  pro- 
vide the  f un.ds . with  w h icjx  to  build  sue h  jaci ji t_ies_.  

(li)  Local  universities  could  provide  access  to  their  facilities  on  staggererd  sched- 
ules.  •__  

In  .add) t j on ,  fed e  ra j.  research  funds  s bx) uM  be.  majxh ed  with .  p r iv_a t.e indu.strj'  fu nds 
to  continue  the  research  on. teaching  ianguag.e.s..th^^  thejise_of  .com&utera.  If  the 
state  of  the  art  of.  this  technology  COUld  .be_ accelerated^  We  might_as_.a_  natioji  reach 
the  capab i  1 A ty  b v  the  yea r  2000  of  t ea.c h i  ng  2  or  .3.  languages . i  n_grades. Jk-.4_throug h 
t h e  use  o f  c.o mpu t e rs.  If  we  c oul d.  m a_ke_  thi.s_a  ro u t i n e  "1  ^a r n i n g  tas k,  it  would  greatly 

isoja.te  the  ppjiticaj  furor,  from. the.  educationai.^^^^^   ^  

.  ..FinaUy.i  the  new  reform 

1Ji.e..te.c.hnoip^..of  .kn.owlec^^  forced.the  profession. to  acknowledge  that  on-gong 
t  r a  i  n  i  ng  i  s_  r eq  u  i.r.ed..  I  r ecom  m  e  .n.d , .  t  h  e  re  fo  re t  h.e_fo  U  o  w  i  ng:  _  _  _   

U )  R ece r t i fi ca t i on  be.  r eq u i r ed; . co n tract  .agree m.e nts  should  include  p rov is i o ns  fo r 

leave  a n_d_  fiscal  su.pport..fo.rxecertiric_ation  traming.  .  ^ 

_  _  (2 )  _  Sc hpp|s_  of  Education  m US t .  b€_redeaigne_d.^  J'he.  coce.i:urri_cuj u m_  for _  all_teacher 
candidates  shouid  Incjude. courses  in . c.u  1  ture  and  language  acqui.sitiam  . Fields  of  spe- 
ci a  li_za ti o n^sh ou id.  be .  iden tifi e.d  so  _t h.a t  tbe_teac_he r .  w ho_selec.li_  m_a::h » .scLe_nc.e^_hist<h 
ry ,  Engl  is  h , .  for  e  ign  j  a.nguage  s,  b  an  dicapped.educa  ti  on b  ill  ngu  al  .ed  u  cat  ij)_n,_  e  tc^,  lias 
t be. profess ionalj!.x.pec.tatio.n  Q.f.ac^uiring  al)aaic_data  base. in  tbe  credentialing  jJr.o- 
gra rn _  and . t h e  . k.n o w] e dge . b e  _o r.  s h e_ _ wi j  1.  con ti n u^usjy .  u pd a t.e_ a n d  _e.x pajid  that  data 
base  _du  ri ng  t h.elr _  profes_sion.al_ _  ca ree  r  _  (T_he  teachi&g  of _bi li ngujil  c bil.d ren_  has  been 
debil itated  by  angry_  and. confused_  te.aciieriLwbo _r.esente.d.  having. to  gain  _new_ skills 
to  \york  .effectively,  with  the.  cpgn.iti.v.e_  needs,  of  l.be.s_e  pupils..  In  the  Juturej.  t.ea_ch.ers 
vypujd  understand  tbU  .is  a. pro  requirement  mandated  by  the  nature  of  the 
Ti e Id  and  .not  mere jy.  a .  n uisance.  created  by.' 'problem",  c bildren, }  

l'^ }  N  a  tio  na  i .  j  oa  n  p  rpgra  ms  .s  hpu  Id  be  c  rea  ted.  .for  t  eac  be.r  educatlo  n  ^ .  to  be  ava  j  j  a- 
ble  for  both  pre-sery Ice  and  in-service  education;  include  assurances  that  Hispanics 
-  Iia ve  access  t o  t b ese  Ipa ns.  - 

S-^l  Provide  funds  for  early  iden  tifi  catipn^  rpVru  it  rnent  and  incentives  tp  bring  His- 
pamc students  i.ntp  the  teaching  prpfessipn  in  a.n  subject  matter  areas.   . 

(.'))  Cpnsider  an  addltipn  tp  Title  V-Teacher  Cprp  and  Teacher  Training  Prpgram 
of  the  Higher  Educatipn  Act.  Part  C  states  "Training  for  Elementary  and  Secpndary 
School  Teachers  to  teach  Handicap       children  in  Areas  with_ a  Shortage.**  A^^ 
Parte  "Training  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Teachers  to  teach  Bilingual 
children  in  Areas  with  a  Shortage.'* 

It  is  clear  that  increased  math,  science,  language  instruction  and  cbrhprehenswe 
changes  in  teacher  educatibh  have  direct  implicatiphs  fpr  ihstitutibhs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Additional  specific  linkage  activities  between  higher  education  and  second- 
ary schools  which  I  recbmirierid  include  the  Joll^ 

( 1 )  I  he's  should  provide  ihformatibri  to  secondary  schools  on  specific  sk\U  levels 
required  from  a  student  at  that  university.  The  ihfdrmatibh  sharing  fehbuld  be  both 
br.il  arid  writteri.  Represerit^tives  frbril  the  varibus  departmerits  withiri  the  institu- 
tiPri^  should  rileet  with  their  cpuriterparta  \ti  the  secbridkry  schbbls  (to  iriclude  Juriibr 
High).  This  shpuld  eriable  7-12  stafT  tp  design  curriculum  schemes  tP  eriable  pupils 
tP  attain  fhe  skills  rieeded  tP  successfully  perfprril  in  college. 

(2)  IHE's  shPuld  cpriduct  training  prpgrariis  in  the  various  fields  fpr  secPridary 
teachers  in  tHpse  subjects:  Fpr  example,  itiath  high  school. teachers  could  attend 
samnier  institute  taught  by  th  ^  university  math  faculty.  Thpse  teachere  would  be 
better  prepared  tp  design  and  implement  high  school  prpgrams  which  prepare  stu- 
dents fpr  that  university.  -ias. 
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(3j  IHE'&  can  provide  valuable  couhselihg  services  to  junior  High  pupils  to  assist 
those  pupils  in  designing  a  4  year  high  school  schedule  which  could  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  universities.    ^_        _   "  _  _ 

(4)  IHE's  should  meet  with  parents  and  families  of  t^ie  Hispanic  communities  to 
explain  the  requirements  of  those  institutions.  _  _ 

(5)  Remedial  programs  heed  to  be  cohtinued  and  improved  at  the  IHE^s.  They 
cannot  ignore  the  current  learnihg  needs  of  students  in  their  ihstitutidhs.  Reversing 
this  problem  will  take  several  years.     

(6)  Data  should  be  provided  by  the  IHE^s  to  their  feeler  high  schools  oh  the  per- 
formance of  its  graduates.  High  schools  can  use  this  data  to  evaluate  and  improve 
their  programs.  __      ___  _  __  _____   / 

These  recommehdatibhs  are  not^riginal,  hbr  is  it  a^bmprehensiye  1^ 
the  communication  and  linkages  _between  IHE's  and  secbridarY  schools  must  cbntiri: 
ue»  it  must  be  regularly  eytduated  and  it  shou^^^  make  needed  imprqyements.  lli^ 
two  agencies  are  differeht  sidS  of  the  same  coin.  Hbpefully,  we  have  moved  beyond 
the  period  bf  casting  blame  oh^  each  bther.  We  shares  single  purpose:  the  full  educa; 
tiohal  develbpmeht  of  the  most  important  natural  resource  this  country  possesses — 
its-children.  _ 

Finally,  I  recbmmehd  that  al^^  f&leral  prbgrMS  continue  to  require  compilation  of 
data  bh  Hispah|c  participat|bh  within  _those  p_rbgrams.  It  _i?ecpmes  im 
argiie  ^ for  changes  or  ihaprbyemehts  unless  we  possess  accurate  information  on  pro- 
gram impjemehtatioh.  When  seeking  program  reyisibh  br  alternative  models,  we  are 
asked  to  support  bur  premises  with  data^  If  data  bh  Hispahi^  is  nbt  availablei  we 
often  are  unable  to  alleviate  destructive  and  crippling  practices.  Programs  deigned 
for  the  hew  reform  in  education  shbuld  rbutihely  include  the  cbmpila*:ibh  bf  ethnic, 
language  and  ihcbihe  data. 

Prepared  Statement  op  M.  Susana  Navarro,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Research  and 
Policy  Analysis,  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 

Honorable  Cbngr^man  Simon,  distinjpaished  _membera  of  the  SujtKiommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education^  my  name  is  Susana  _Nayarrp  and  I  _direct  research  and 
policy  analysis  for  MALDEF,  the  Mexican  American  Legal  „I>efense  and  Educationai 
Fuh^.  MALDEF.is  a  national  organization_dedicated  to  ensuring  the  civil  rights  of 
Americans  of  Hispanic  descent.  With  pffic^  th rbughout  the  country,  MALDEF  has, 
for  byer  a  decade,  demoted  itself  to  guaranteeing  constitutioncd  rights  in  the  areas  of 
educatibh»  employ ment,  vbting;  rights,  and  imniigratibn,  among  oth  in  particu- 
lar»  MALDEF*s  Access  to  the  Ford  Fbundation, 

has  been  involved  in  r^arch^  and  advocacy  efforts  aimed  at  increasing  Hispanic 
access  to  higher  educaUb  and  welcbm^^  the  opportunity  to  testify 

before  the  subcbmihittee  regarding  Hispanic  participatibn  in  higher  education. 

It  is- becbrhihg  increaaihgly  clear  that  the  to  higher  ^ucatiori 

which  Hispahics  achieved  ih-tlie  1970's  are  beiiig  eroded.  The  Higher  Educatibn  Re- 
search-Institutes' study  bf  Minorities  in  American  Higher  Educatibn  found  that 
while- Hispanic  enrollment  in  higher  educatibn  increased  substantially  until  the 
mid-1970s,  few  gains  have  been  inade^ since  that  time^  For  example,  the  college-gbihg 
rate  among  Hispanics  has  dropped  from  a  high  bf  20  percent  ih_  1976  td  about  15 
'>  percent  in  1981.*  Because  the  cbllege-gbing  rate  ambhg  whites  ha&  remained  fairly 
static^  the  ratio  of  Hispanic  cbllege-bmihd  studeijta  to  that  of  whites  has  drbppcKi 
steadily  from  a  High  bf  .76  in  1975  to  a  low  of  .59  in  1981.^  Larger  and  larger  proppr- 
tibns  bf  Hispahics  are  ehrbllihg  in  two-year  cbrhrhiihity  Alleges,  and- fewer  are  at- 
tending both  public  and  private  foiir-year  universities.^  The-status  bf  Hispahics  ih 
higher  education,  thus,  is  worsening  and  the  gap  between  Hispahics  and  whites  is 
widening.  -  —  _  .  . 

Many  factors  are  associated  with  the  low  degree  bf  Hispanic  participatibn  in 
higher  education.  Among  theni  are: 

*  The  high  dropHoiit  rate  and  low  rate  bf  high  school  cbmplietibh  among  this  g^bup; 
the  poor  academic  preparation  received  by  many  Hispanics,  even  those  completing 
high  school;  admissions  policies  and  practices  which  effecUvely  eiu^lude  Hispanics 
from  college  admission;- the  greater  need  among  Hispanic^Nfbr  substantial  financi^ 
assistance  to  attend  collie;  the  tracking  of  students  out  of  college  preparatory  pro- 


» Carlos  H.  Arce»  "Report  to  the  Network."  La  Red/The  Net»  No.  69»  JuneJL983,  p.  1. 
'Ibid.  _  ^ 

^Arce,  "Report  to  the  Networfcr"  1983,  p.  14  and  National  CJehter  for  Education  Statistics, 
"The  CQriditLoa  of  Education  fbr  Hispanic  Americans."  Washington,  D:C;,  U.S\Gov't  Printing 
Office,  1980.  p.  148.  \  ' 
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grams  and  into  vocational  or  ^'erieral  ediicatidhal  programs  in, high  school;  arid,  the 
Jack  pLild^uate  info^^  prerequisites  Tor  college  arid  the 'resources 
available  for  attending  colleg^e.    ^ 

In  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  I  wish  to  address  several  issueSv  ariibrig  theril 
information  and  outreach  programs^  for  Hispariics  arid  stahdardij^d  test^misue  by 
colleges  and  universities.  Each  of  these  issues  relate  to  the  Higher  Educatidri  Act  in 
significant  ways.  _      _        _  _  i 

First,  among  ^he  most  important  prbgrariis  for  Hispariics  iri  the  Higher  Educatidri 
Act  are  the  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  dr^the  Trio  prdgrarils.  These 
programs  have_been  moat  important  iriprovidirig  irifdrriiatidri^  to  Hispariics  regardirig 
postsecondary  education  arid  have  perforriivxl  critical  outreach  services. 

We  commend  this  committee,  and  theHcuse  ari4  Seriate  fdr  rilairitalriirig  arid  in- 
creasing^ funding  of  these  programs  iri  1983  urid  1984,  despite -adriiiriistratiori  prdpds- 
als  for  signjrrcant  cuts  and  zero  Turidirig  in  these  budgets.  Particularly^  irilpdrtarit 
was  congressional  action  blockirig  the  adriiiriistratibri's  proposal  ta  eliminate  extet- 
^ng  TRIO  programs  and  instead  provide  a  sriiall  surii  for  use  by  iristitutidris  with 
over  jjO  percent  minority  erirbllriierit.  Such  a  riidve  would  have  virtually  excluded 
His£anics  from  Trio  benefits,  - 

Despite  these  actions,  many  Hisparvics  are  still  riot  receivirig  dutreach  arid  irifdr- 
matidri  services  needed  to  insure  equal  ac^ss.  For  that  reasdri,  we  wish  td  make  the 
fol lowing  recbmmeridatibns  for  actibri  bri  Trio  prograriis: 

(U  Increase Juridirig  for  these  prbgrariis.  Mariy  areas  arid  studerits  rid w  receive 
limited  or  no  services  ami  could  benefit  sigriificaritly  frbrii  siich  prdgrariis:  Becau^ 
Talent  Search  and  the  Educatibrial  Oppbrturiity  Ceriters  are  riidst  utilized  by  HJs- 
panics,  we  recommend  exparisibri  arid  additibrial  support  fbr  these  prbgrariis  in  par- 
ticular. _ 

(2)  Target  funds  sb  that  they  reach  the  largest  ri limbers  of  studerits  iri  need.  Re^ 
gional  targetting  or  set-asides  wbuld  be  particularly  valuable.  Such  a  system  woujd 
alleviate  problems,  such  as  the  brie  receritly  iri  Califdrriia,  which,  despite  its  large 
numbers  df  Hispanic  studerits,  has  received  a  disprdpbrtidriately  srilall  share  df  the 
Trid  prdgrams.  _ 

(S)  Prdvide  additibrial  furids  specifically  desigriated  fbr  dutreach  services  and 
training  seminars  by  TRIO  prbgrarii  persbririel.  Siich  services  arid  seminars  wduld 
be  aimed  at  Hispanic  cbmniuriity  brgariizatibris  arid  parerit  groups  arid  wdiild  devel- 
jDp  an  additibrial  avenue  fdr  prbvidirig  irifdrriiatibri  abdiit  cdllege  16  Hispanic  stu- 
dents. J  _    _  r 

A  secdnd  issue  which  MALDEF  has  addressed  thrbugh  research  and  advocacy  ef- 
forts is  the  bverreliarice  by  postsecbridary  iristitutidris  dri  staridardized  tept  scdfes  in 
the  admissidns  process^Iri  a  petitibri  receritly  filed  bri  behalf  df  14  majdr  Hispanic 
organizations,  MALDEF  requested  that  the  College  Bdard,  the  Educatidrial  Testing 
Service,  and  the  Ariiericari  Cdllege  Testirig  Prbgrarii  rildriitpr  and  seek  td  limit 
misuse  bf  cbllege  entrance  test  scores  by<;direges  arid  Uriivereities^ 

Such  riiisuse,  which  iricludes  the  settirig  df  riliriirilum  cutdff  scores  beldw  wiiich  * 
studerits  are  autarilatically  excluded  fi-dril  admissidri,  has  a  particularly. negative 
impact  bri  Hisparvics  fdr  several  reasdris.*  First,  it  is  well  known  that  Hispanics  and 
bther  miribrities  dd  less  well  dri  standardized  tests  thaa  dd  _whi^,_n<2nrHispanic  stu^ 
derits.  Secdrid,  there  is  grdwirig  evidence  that  such  tests  are  leSMj:cur^te_and_mUd 
for  Hispianics  than  for  dther  students.  Third,  many  mdre_  collets  _and_'uniyersities 
lire  evaluating  educatidnal  potential  predominantly' or  solely  on  the  basis  df  test 
scdres.  .    --       --  - 

Test-use  practices  that  are  not  in  keeping  with.accepted  test  standards  and  tha^^ 
exclude  racial  and  ethnic  rainddties  are,^Jn  effectj^discriminatdry.  We  recpmmend 
that  the  federal  gdvernment  begin  a.vigorous  effort  aimed  at  reducing  test  m^^^^^ 
by  colleges  and  universities^  A  first  ^ep_would  be  to  prpyide  funds  to  institutioi^^^ 
development  of  valid.  altematLvf. s  criteria  fdr  use  in  admitting  minority  stiidents. 
Such  an  effort  .would  _be  directed,  at  finding  efficient  and  low        cnte  Ha  which 
could.sen?^e  to.reduce  the.importance  of  test  scdres  in  admissidns.  A  second  recorh- 
mendatioji  Js  ihat  Cdlleges  and  univ^rsU                  to  recejye  .federal  fun^li'^i  f^T 
any  prdgram  be  requirca  to  demonstrate  that  standardized  te^t  sc^es  .are  ribt  beirig 
used  at  their  institutions  in  ways  whfch  reduce  Hispanic  access.  Third,  if.test  brga- 
nizations  do  not  demonstrate  that  colleges  and  universities  are  willing  ta  curb  test„ 
rnisuset  we  suggest  a  Fair  Educational  Practices  Act  be  cbrisidered  which  wbiild 
monitor  and  halt  such  practices.   

Finally,  I  wish  td  touch  upon  an4ssue  which  MALDEF  will  discUss  in  detail  at  the 
subcommittee's  Chicago  hearirig — firiaricial  aid.  Hispariic  students,  whd  cdme  largely 
frpm  Ibwer  income  fariiilies,  rely  tb  a  sigriificarit  degree  dri  federal  financial  aid.  es- 
pecially bri  Pell  Grarits.  Two-thirds  bf  Hiispariic  freshrileri  sampled  in  a  recent  study 
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^^.^ived  only  one  source  of  aid,  and__t^^^^  ajmpst  exdusiyejx.PeU 

Grants."*  Even  in  oases  where  Hisjianic  students  received  funding  from  multiple 
sources.  UO  j>ercen t  of  such  packages  in c j uded  a  Pel]  _Q ran t. Because  of  the  crj ti cal 
'"'^I'^  P^  J5^.?ral  financial  aid^  or  increasing  Sccess  of  Hispanics  to 

Higher  education,  we  reconimend: .  ( 

(1)  That  federal  runding,  especially  for  Pell  Grants,  be  increased;  and  

j 2)  That  fornuilas  for  Pell  Grants  take  into  consideration  that  Hispanics  are  much 
less  likely  to.  receive'jiid  than  other  students  because  they  generally^ ttend  'gw^rcost 
cbmmumty  colleges  and  because^  they  live  at  home  while  attencling^^^^ege.  Formu- 
las should  be  developed  with  the  recognition  that  many  low-iftcome  students,  living 
at  home  have  few  resources  to  contribute  toward  their  education.  Furtherj  formulas 
should  insure  that  the  jnany  needy  students  at  community  colleges  have  acce^  to 
financial  aid  resouroes  arid  that  practices  of  community  colleges  in  financial  aid  ad- 
riiiriistratiori  assure  fair  distribu       of  aid.  ' 

Most  importantly*- Jthe.  need  based  formalas  In  both  Pel!  grants  and  campus  based 
aid.prDgrams  must,  be^  .maintained.  Given  the  move  by  many  institutions  toward 
merit-based  aid,  the  federal  government's  role  in  focusing  aid  on  needy  students 

mus_lLConti_mie^   _  _ 

I  thank  the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  pr^ent  this  testinidny. 

Prepared  SxA^rmENT  Oil  AlANUEt  fioMEz;  Director;  EoucATiONAt  OppoRttiNitV 
Program /Student  Affirm^vtive  Action  Outreach;  Universit?  of  Caufornia, 
Irvine 

First,  !  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Chairman  and  members  of  th&^ub^ 
committee  for  holding  these  hearingj*-  and  for -inviting  testimony  on  the  significant 
i^aes  facing  higher  education  and  Hispanic  Americans;  Thie  focus  of  my  reriiarks 
tdday  will  bi  regarding  secondary  and  postsecdndaiy  linkages:  academic  preparation 
and  basic  skills.  I  will  briefly  cover  some  of  our  experienceis  in  California  regarding 
these  forms  of  academic  partnerships  between  universities  arid  secondary  schools 
concentrating  on  the  relevant  aspects  to  the  rieauthbrizatibn  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  and  I  will  Conclude  with  some  recommendations.  -  ' 
it  has  been  said  that  man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs  and  weeps  for  he  is  the 
only  aniipal  that  is  struck  by  the  difTei-ence  between  what  things  are  'arid  what  they 
ought  to  be.  The  dismal  record  regarding  acceisa  for  Hispariics  tb  liigher  esdiicatibri 
stuns  any  sensitive  reviewer.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  pathetic  profile  limned  by  the 
s\vlrl  of  statistics  that  indicate  that  Hispanic  students  make  tip  only  6  percent  of  the 
University  of  ealifbrnia  undergraduate  enrollment  while  they  represent  25^  percent 
of  the  public  school  enrollment  In  the  state  of  California  and  49  percent  of  the  en- 
rollment in  the  tos  Angeles  City  schools.  The  State  Departmentibf  Education  re- 
ports that_of_  the  1^Q4  5,000  Hispanic  students  statewide,  only  about  2S  percent  are 
E^orming  satisfactorily —at  or  near  grade  level.  Another  31  percent  are  not  prdfi- 
ci^jit_in_  Engl ish_and_are  considered -below  grade  level.  M<ffit  of  these  studentkare 
participating  in  MUngual  progtama.  The  remaining  46  percent  are  classified  as  Eng- 
lish speakers  but  tlieJr  achievemenLis  unsatisfactory.  The  State  Department  of  Eda- 
catipn  calculates  that  the  Hispanic  drop-out  rate  in^CaliforJUa_secondaiy  schools  has 
been  at  45  percent  over  the  Jast  twelv£_y£ars^_On.±he_  average.  39,1  aS  Hispanic  stu- 
dents have  dropped  put  each  yeaiLxLurijig  thaJ:  period.  Jlobert  A.. Cervantes  an_ad_- 
niinistratpr  >vi th  the  State.  X)epartinent  of  ^ucatiojti  j^ently  indicated  _that  _  this 
drpp-put  number  is  more  than  __the_  toia!__n umber  oL  Hispan i^.  who  graduated  from 

Cai i forn ia  h igh  schools  1  ast  year  which  was  38,698!  (See  AddejqdumJ. )  _  •  

"        sta  tis  tical  jarofile  for  higher  educa  ti  on .  Is  equal  jy  tragic.  The_  dig  tri  bu  tip  n  J)f 
Hispanic  students  in  higher  education  in  the ^  State  of  Cali fprn ia  is_  refiecti Ve  Pf  the 
P'!?*!^?  naUbnallv.  In  California  of  «|1  Hispanic  students 

a tteridi hg  ihsti tu ti 6r^  of  nigher  educa tij)n  are  a tt4Bndin g  com mun ity  colleges.  A  com- 
parisbri  of  Hispanic  and  Anglo  enrojlrtieiit  shows  tjiat  four  times  as  many^  Anglo  stu- 
dents enter  ebmmuhity  cbUeges  as  first  time  freshmen,  but  nine  times  as_many 
Ariglbs  transferred  to  the  University  of  California  system  in  1981  than  did  Hispanic 
students.  The  revitalizatibri  bf  the  transfer  function  presents  a  critical  policy  prob- 
lem that  needs  to  be  addressed  within  the  state  as  well  as  the  f^eral  level.  In  a 
recent  article  published  in  the  Lbs  Ahgelr  .  Timea  it  was  pointed  but  that  in  the 
nineteen  campus  State  University  System  more  bachelprs  and  masters  degrees  were 
^^warded  in  1981  to  students  frbm  other  cbiihtries  than  to  native  Hispiahic  Ameri- 


.  *  Rafael  Macallan,  ''Education  Federal  Budget  Report,"  Da  Red/The  Net.  No.  66;  March  1983. 
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rnrt«  The  same  waa.true  of  mast(?rH  and  dc)ctorates  awarded  in  1981  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  Calilbrnia.  National  statistics  on  doctoral  degrees  reflect  much  the  same  pat- 

^^This  brief  statistical  profl^^^  regarding  the  K'l2  se^^^^  ^^ig^er  educatibri  ^bn-  ., 

veys  a  critical  sit_uation Jacine:  Hispanics  and  their  access  to^  Higher  educatibn*  This 
situation  represent^.a  cQm^Uing  need;  for  a  federal  resjkm^eptb  assist  in  alleviating . 
the  Obstacles  th^i  prevent  better  representatii)n_and  success  fbr^Hispanics  in  ed^ica- 
tidn.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  review  a 

to  fenect_necessa_ry  remedies  to  this  jpng?  standing  inequity  afie^^ 
popjLiJation._the_  major  thrus^^^      my  renfarks  are  focused  on  th^  .essential  need  to 
recognizee  the  JnLerrelatipnships  of  all  k 

prove  achieyenient  at  the  elepien  increase  the  likelihobd  of 

succesiat  thL^postsecondary  level.  For  too  long,  education  has  been  segrriented  with 
very  little  articulation  among  the  various  levels.  The 'four  year  college  sectbr  jjre- 
pares  ani_trains_ teachers. for  the  K-12  sector  and  the  K-12  system  prepares^stu- 
dents  for.the.four  year  colleges,  though  they  rarely  speak  with  each  other.  There  is 
agrowiig  perception  that  the  curriculum  content  bf  many  of  the  cbl lege  preparato- 
ry .courses  in  Jow-income,  predominancy  minority  secondary  schobls  does  ribt- ade- 
quately prepare  the  student  to  undertake  academic  work  successfully  at  a  four-year 
Lnstitution._The  effectiveness  of  purely  informational  br  mbtivatibnal  progra"ms  is 
doubtful  unless  learning  skills  and  college  preparatory  courses  are  strengthened  at 
the  high  schools  to  equip  the  student  for  college  level  wbrk.  All  discussibns  with  var- 
ious uroressioiid^^  heed  for  attention  tb  be  given  to  sec- 
ondary, school  faculty  as  well  as  to  students.  _  "    "     .   ^_  . 

.Since  107'),  the  University  of  California  with  key  support  from  the  California  Leg- 
iisia.ture  has  bee n_  carrying  out  a  bold  experiment  Jtv  CGllabbratibh  with  the  K-12 
sector  called  the  Early  Outreach  Partnership  Program.  This  prbgramis  designed  to 
ij?crea_se_  the  _popl  of  academically  eligible  minbrity  students  whb  will  ^be  able  to 
pursue  higher  education,  the  program  offers  academic  advisement,  tutorial  services 
and_a  variety  of  other  activities  aimed  at  both  j>re  pa  ring  students -and  expanding 
acade/mic options  available  to  them.  Today,  seven  years  later,  the  Uhiyersity-wide 
pjiriSership  Progi.am  is  serving  approximately  15,000  students  fronv  grades^  7-12 
throughout  Cal'fornia  and  has  achieved  dramatic  success.  T^e  latest  data  indicates 
a  J^Tpercent  postsedondary  attendance  rate  and  apprbximately  a  28  percent  UC  eli-  ^ 
gj^ifity  rate.  This  UC  rate  represents  a  444  percent  increase  beybrid  the  typical  eli- 
>;ibijity_ rates  for  minorities  in  California.^  _        _  - 

_lfwant"to  take  a  moment  to  describe. an  initiative  of  the  Early  Outreacli  Parther- 
shiij^rogram  at  UC  Irvine.  theJPartnebhip  Program,  with  the  help  bf  a  UC -faculty 
committee  established  a  special  collaborative  effort  with  the  Santa  Aria  Unified 
Scfcof' district  _to  work  on  a  curriculum  enhancement  project  designed  tb  iriiprbve 
thi  academic  preparation  of  the  students.  We  move  frorii^prbvidi rig  services  4b  stu- 
deiits  to  also  begin  direct  work  with*  the  teachers  arid  cburiselbrs.  With  help  frorii  a 
UC  Svstemwide  Office  seed  grant  we  spbnsbred  a  series  bf  foruriis  that  permitted 
hijgh  sciinci  and  junior  high  school  faculty  tb  interact  directly  with  univereity  facul- 
t>fin  their  corresponding  academic  discipliries.  This  Rrdject  is  comprehensive  in 
sdppe,  providing  direct  academic  services  tb  sUiderits^  iri-service  trailing  fbr  teachers 
and  counselors  as  well  as  parent  activities.  It  is  esseritiial  to  promote  parental  in- 
vhlvement  in  their  children's  educatibn  and  ceritral  tb^  biir  democratic  society  to 
Have  adults  participate  iri  the  goverriarice  bf  biir  iristitutibris;  Parents,  students  and 
niculty  mu.st  have  a  geriuirie  serise  bf  access  arid  participation  to  the  school  decision- 
ijiiaking  prbct?s»v.  We  receritly  were  visited  by  representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
fcert  bf  Educatibri  Pblicy  Arialysis  arid  SjDecial  Projects  Division.  They  expressed  in_- 
terest  iri  learriirig  jDarticularly  about  the  enabling  conditions  that  allowed  _us  io 
fcrcate  such  a  successful  academic  partherahip.  Also  we  were  recently  informed^  by 
the  New  York  College  Board  Vice  President  of  Academic  Affairs  and_  Director,  of 
Project  Equality,  Ms.  Adrieririe  gailey  thaO  we  were  selected  as  one  ot  thirteejLprcri- 
ects  riatibrially  as  program  models:  dejuonstrating  successful  school/college  partner- 
ships. (See  Addendum  niH  Ours  was  the  only. project  selected  inJCalifornia. 

We  ^^ve  learned  that  the  critical  eieraents_DLa_siJj:cessfuJL  school /col lege  partner-  , 
.ship  include  1 1 )  a  long  term  administrative_co/nniitment..from  the  Univej-sity^  D^^^^ 
trict  and  School-site  leadership,_J2La_wiJlingn|s&  to  accept  academic 
issues  as  a  rautaal  cross-segmentaL  toncern  that'inyolyes  a  faculty,^  stu- 
dents, parents  and  the _wJden  community.  (3)  a  focu^sed  actjpn  p^     that  has  clear 
objectiveaxind  nieasuriible  goals  and  fmiUly,./4).adequ 

mental,  activity. such  as.  curricular  enhancements.  I  dp  not  believe- that  the  curtent 
leveL  of  coopera  t  i  ve  school  /  col  lege  ef forts  is  adequate.  Col  I  abo  rat  ion  s  qi*;  academ  ic 
partnerships  that  cut  across  segments  create  new  and  catalytic  arrangemerits  that 
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(ruhscerid  internal  tifj^vmeriUil  limits  that  benefit  students,  tieachers  arid  parerits  at 
relatively  low  costs.  There  is  a  f'uridariierital  ^lecessity  for  securing  additional  re^ 
sources  td^mairitairi  the  morrieritum  gerie rated  by  the  activities  of  previous  years. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  recerit  plethora  of  natiorial  arid  regiorial  reports  calling 
for  .excellence  und  educational  reform  particularly  withiri  the  high  school  sector. 

"l^P^  ^A^  ^     ^ipna  I  con^^  spns  of  achieve  m  en  t  1  eye  Is  be t \yee  p 

Americans  aad  residents  of  other  countries.  The  riiost  recent  comparisons- have  been 
with  Japan  that  indicate  that  Ariiericaris  are  fallirig  behind  iri  riiath  preparation. 
The  reports  geherallj^  cite  longer  school  year,  feter  paced  eleriTentary  dnd  second- 
ary^ school  carriculurii  arid  as  iri  the  case  of  Japan  the  existence  of  a  standardized 
natiorial  curriculurii  as  factors  for  other  cburitries  success  over  the  United  Stiites.  In  ^ 
this  cbuhtry,  as  you  are  aware,  state  goverrimerits  arid  local  school  boards  set  educa- 
tion standards  arid  decide  bri  text  books  for  public  schools.  The  F^eral  Government 
provides  brily  about  8  percerit  iri  allocation  fu riding  and  has  little  to  no  role  in  set- 
ting standards.  Iri  the  Uriited  States  acaderiiic  standards  for  high  schools  _a re  basi- 
cally set  by  the  adriiissibris  criteria  posed  by  higher  educotibri.  It  is  a  well  estab- 
.lished  trerid  ^  that  higher  educatibri-iristitutiqris  are  revievtirig,  or  have  already 
raised,  their 'adriiissibri  staridards.  The  University  Hof  Califorriia  has  already  in- 
creased the  riuriiber  of  years  required  cf  high  school  Erig|ish  arid  has  added  another 
year  of  hjgh  school  ri^atheriiatics  reqiiired  of  eritering  freshriieri  in  the  fall  of  1986. 
The  California  State  Uriivei^ity  systerii  haa  also  raised  their  admission  require-  *  * 
riients.^  The  State  Board  of  Educatibri  arid  the  Legislature  ^ave  proposed  various 
ediicatibrial  reform  bills  which  wilt  iri  essence  merease  the  nuriiber  of  acadeniic 
cburees  required  for  high  school  graduatibri.  These  facts  point  to  a  fertile  ground  for 
collaborative  projects  to  briri^  together  faculjfey  frbrii  postsecbridary  and  secondary 
iristitutioris  to  develop  the  riecessar^-curriculurii  cbnterit*  teacher  traming  programs 
arid  clarjtv  regardirig^^xpectatibris  bf  studerit  cbriipetericies.  It^isji  well  dpcirmented 
fact  that  a  special  effort  will  have  to  be  "undertakeri  to.  iricrease  both  the  nunibe|- 
arid  quality,  of  trained  science  arid  riiat^ 

A  second  cbricerri  that  1  riiust  cbrivey  regardirig  the  recbriiriierijiiatibris  contained 
withiri  these  riatibrial  report*  is  t*iat  they  ggriei^ly  treat  .diverse\Stud en t  groups 
that  are-^actitally  segriierited  by  race,  socio-ecbribriiic  status  arid_gerider  a^  if  they 
were  brie  hbmbgeriebus  unified  elite.  What  we  riiust  avbid^  in  the  future  desijgn  of 
academic  paftrierships  arij^  the  push  Tot^  stud^i>t  excellence  is  a  poiential  accelera-^^ 
tibri  bf  the  gap  bfetwevrri  thbse  that  are.  dbirig  well  arid_those  that  are  bri  the  riiargjirr^  , 

State  arid  Federal  actibri-  iri  coaperatibri  with  pqstsecbridai^  institutions  to  '<^ver- 
cbrae  the  uriderrepreseritatibri  bf  Hispanic  studen^  iri  riiariy  career  areas  aridjpar- 
ticularly  at  the  post'  graduate'  level  iri  the  more  prestigibus  and  highly  s§Lected 
cburses_  of  study  is  riecessary.  While  tliere  has  beeri  ari  increase  iri  the  nunibers  of 
Hispariics  participatirig  iri  Matfi*arid  Scierice  programs  in  Cajiforriia's  public  four 
yeiir  colleges,  this  grbUrp  reriiairis  substaritially  uriderreprgserited  iri  these  disci- 
pliries.  (See  Addendurii  JU  j 

i'^  ACTlbN  RECOMMENDATIONS 

^  V'  I  strbngly  recbm mend  that  the  enti  re  Higher  Education  Act  arid  all  of  its  t itles 
uridergb  a  thorough  review  to  ass u  l.an&Majge  .^  adopted  to  respond  to  the 

press mg  needs  and  critical  condition  facing  Hispa^^^     in  higher  education. 

i  -  ^  Spec  i  fica  1  ly ,  Ti  il  e  I  Par  t  B  shou  Id  be  e  p  ha  need  to  proy  id  e  add  itipn  a  1  fu  ndi  n  g  to 
riieet  the  learriirig jieeds  of  underserved  adults  as  well  as  to  encourage  their  ac_tive. 
pa  rt  ici  pa  tibn  i  n  t  he*  rei  n  fb  rce  men  t  of  the  ed  ucat  ion  of  the  i  r  onv n  chi  ld  re  n,  The  gran  t 
P ^^^^ ^^^^] ^  Y^^  j  ^^nS^^Kf  t hat  requ i  res  coj  1  abpra tipn  >yi t h  com m u  n ity  based 
brgan4zatibris^  in  brder  to  have  effec tive  outreach  to  underserved  adults. 

(J?) -Title  IV  is  one  bf  thejpieces  of  legislation  that  provided'  funding  for  projects 
that  i rite ract  directly  with  secbndary  schools.  Informatibri  services  are  essential  and 
I  aril  suggestirig  that  additibnal  lari^uage  be  jieveloped  to  create  str<Siger  incentives 
far  these  prbgrariis  tb  prbvide  tutorial  services  as  well.  There  should  be  a  reduction 
bf  the  preseritly  strbrig  reliance  bri  a  riibrass  bf  regulatory  criteria  that  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  serve  students.  V        •  " 

(A)  Title  V  iricludes  a  sectibri  that  ^uthbrizes  a^  prograrii^y;,  traiiiijig  elementary 
arid  secondary  school  teachers  to  teach  haridicapped  children.  I  believe  a  similar  sec- 
tibri should  be  developed  that  authbrizes  furidirig  to  serve  high  rieed  populatibris  in.-^ 
thetrairiirig  of  teachers  iri  the  aresis  bf  riiath  arid  scierice.    -  _ 

(T))  Title  X  iricludes  the  Fiirid  for  the- Iriiprbverrierit  bf  Pbstsecbridary  Education 
whifh  provides  for  this  broadest  range  bf  pbstsecbridary  reforrii,  irinovation  arid  im- 
provemerit  activities.  This  agericy  alsb  has  a  uriique  apprbach  that  does  nbt  imjx)se 
any  rigid  refbrrti  forriiulas  bri  educatibri  but  rSther  irisists  bri  local  strategies  devel- 
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oped -at  the  community  level;  I  believe  that  their  funding  level  should  be 
sighiHcahtly  increased  to  establish  a  funding  prbgram  for  schddl/cbllege  cdllabbra- 
lives  or  academic  partnerships  designed  to  improve  academic  preparation  of  high 
heed  populations.  '  _  _  _        _      ^  _ _ 

(6)1  support^ the  ndtidh  that  cdrisideratidn  be  given  to  dhce  again  including  a  cdm- 
rii unity  college  title  that  would  jBssist  in  the  revitalizatidn  df  th  transfer  function^ 
Regui rement  for  col  laboratiye  relatidnsh ips  with  the  high  schpol  and  fd ur  year  senc- 
tors  should  become  an  essential  part  of  any  new  title  focused  on  Community  Col- 
leges^.   ___           _  _      ..:  . 

__ In_cJosing,_Mn_iGIhaLrmajij_I  wa  you  and Ah^e .subcommittee 

for  attempting,  to  iearn  throughjthise  iiearings.QtJiow.  the  Higher  Education  Act/ 
could  more  effectively  ^'seTye  the  needs  of  the  Hispanic  population,  J  believe  we  are 
facing  a  pivotal  opportunit--  witK  respect  to  reforming  Vacation  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  an  oppo  ^anity  to  fulfill  an  enduring  American  dream— to  fuse 
equity  and  excellence  in  oar  matual  efforts  to  improve  academic  preparation  of  sdl 
of  our  youth: 
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University  of  Califomia  Dcmestic  Student  EnrollitEnt  • 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1^78 

1979 

".BO 

1981 

^gQ2 

Arericcin^  Indian 



^  .VndeOT:aduate  i 

'  443- 

.  438 

448 

462 

422 

483 

477 

300 



.5 

.6 

.6 

;5 

^5 

.5 

-  -5 

.  ,*.  Gr«3ttate 

15? 

126 

132 

133 

132 

162 

157 

\ 

.5 

-^5 

.5 

,5 

--g 

.6 

588^ 

595 

^  574 

594 

565 

615 

639 

657 

:5 

.5 

'  .6 

,5 

,5 

 rS- 

 ^ 

Ot^er  Asian,  • 

■ 

,  ttvJer^aduate 

i 

7,595 

7,911 

8^485 

8,979 

9  862 

10  974 

11  761 

12,809 

*  9;o 

9.6 

10^4 

10.^9 

- 11. S 

12,3 

12t8 

-13^5 

Graduate 

i 

1,791 

1,790 

. 1,754 

1,784 

1,865 

2,175 

2  051 

2,276 

fe.5 

_  6.  6 

6.8 

-  7.0 

7,4 

-  -  8*6 

--  8^2 

_  _  g^g 

Ttotal 

i 

1      '  9,386 

9,701. 

10,239 

10,763 

11,727 

13,149 

13  812 

8.4 

8.9 

9.g 

10.0 

lb.  5 

ll.S 

11 .8 

.  Filipino 

IMdergraduate 

t 

i  587' 

676 

742 

897 

1,053 

1,304 

l'»575 

1  894 

'Graduate 

'  .7 

.8 

.9 

1.1 

1^2 

1.7 

2.0 

i 

92 

r  100 

113 

101 

100 

117 

133 

TatAl 

.3 

.4 

^4 

-..4 

.4 

-.^5 

-  1^5 

-  -^5 

« 

679 

776 

855 

998 

1,153 

1  421 

2,027 

t 

.6 

.7 

.8 

^9 

1.0 

1.2 

'l  5 

 5iiZ 

Black 

_  .__ 

/  Ohdergraduate 

f 

3,472  • 

3,355 

3,344 

3,274 

3,399 

3,474 

3,623 

3,702 

Graduate 

« 

1 

4.1 

1,312 

4.1 

1,202 

4.1 

1,107 

4.0 
1,014 

3.9 
994 

■  3.9 
996 

3:9 
919 

3,9. 
962 

4.7 

-  4.4 

4.3 

.  4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

-  3.7 

3.8 

Ttotal 

t 

4,794 

4,557 

4,451* 

4,288 

4,393 

4,470 

4^542 

4,664 

I 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

-Qucano/Latiiio 

Undergreidiiate 

t 

4,155 

4,351 

4,468 

4,631 

4,931 

5,081 

5,410 

5,712 

«i 

4.9 

5.3 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

.  6.0 

Graduate 

i 

'  1,433 

1,444 

.1,389 

1,348 

1,418 

1,449 

1,422 

1,624 

t 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

5.3 

5.6 

_  5,7 

_  5.7 

€.4 

'  total 

f 

5,588 

.  5,795 

5,857 

5,979 

6,349 

6,530 

6,832 

7,336 

5.0 

5.3 

5.5 

5.5 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

6.1 

UTutes^ 

Undergraduate 

i 

68^335 

65,470 

63,852 

64,539 

€6,396 

68,200 

69,203 

69,983 

\ 

80.8 

79.6 

78.5 

78.0 

77.1 

76.2 

75.2 

74.0 

Graduate 

1 

22,973 

22,532 

21,286 

20^963 

20*754 

20^394 

26r3bO 

20^217 

t 

82.8 

82.7 

82.6 

82.7 

82.1 

80.7 

81.2 

79,7  * 

total 

1 

91^308 

88^002 

85438 

85^502 

87^150 

88t594 

89TSb3 

9O72OO 

% 

 et73- 

-  flOr4 

79.5 

79.1 

78.3 

77.2 

76.5 

75.2 

•Rjtai  -  Responses 

Undergraduate 

« 

84,587 

82,201 

81,339 

82,782 

86,073 

89,516 

92,049 

94,600  ' 

Graduate 

f 

27,746 

27,225 

25,775 

25,342 

25,264 

25,263 

24,987 

25,369 

total 

112,333 

109,426 

107,114 

100,124 

111,337 

114,779 

117,036 

119,969 

Total  Enroljjnent- 

Uodergra^uata 

1 

n/K 

59,899 

88 ,290 

B8,915 

91,430 

94,878 

56,617 

98,443 

Graduate 

1 

N/A 

33,635 

28 1 820 

28,559 

29,154 

30,617 

30,582 

29,325 

tstal 

N/A 

123,534 

117,110 

117,474 

120,584 

125,495 

1 27,199 

127,768 

^or  each  ethnic  gitwp,  percentages  are  based  on  Ibtal  Responses  for  Undcigraduate,  Graduate 
^and  Total  categories,  as  appropriate, 
ginciudes  Others.  - 

includes  DecliAaa  to  State.. .  _         

Source:    SystOTwide^.-Office  of  Atinissions  and  Outreach  files,  February  1983. 
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-Er.rbilnient._in. -California  Public 
by  Grade  Level  and  by  Racial  or  Ethnic 


Schools  

Group,  1981-82 


Enrallroent .  ..by_  raci 


Grede  Level 


SoGrci:    CaHIorhLa  State  Dcpartn«nt .  of  Educaticin,   ;'Ttote:    totals  pay  not  add  up  tb  100%  duis.t 
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Addendum  II 


I 0/4/82 

!  .  J  ■ 

tABlE  i 


CHANGING  "PAR-tiCtMn6N-RATE^BY-En<Ni^  STUDENTS 
18  MATHEMATICS.AND  SCUHCE  PROGRAMS. 
IN  PUBLIC  UNIVERSITIES  AND  CDLLEGES* 


Percentage  of  Enrollment  in  Undergraduate  Baccalaureate  Programs: 

;«»erican  _  ChlcaooZ.  _ 

  Indian  Black  Other  mspanfcs 

UNiyOSITT.OT     ^  

CALirORNIA 

r«U  1976                       Q.AZ  .         2:0s  4.3Z 

Fkll  1981                       0.4  Z.3  4.6 

CAUFORfOA  STATI 
Uyi  VERS  ITT 

fill  1976                       I.I  3.3  5.7 

fall  1981                        L.6  4.1  7.3 


umyrssiTror 

CALIFORNIA 

rail  1976  Q.2  1.4  2.0 

Fall  1981  O.Z  L.S  2.i\ 

CALUOBiOA  STATE  ^ 

Fall  1976  0.8  2.2  3.6 

Fall  198L  L.3  3.L  4.L 


Percentage  of  Baccalaureate_Recipfents: 
tnaviBSlTT.OF 

19Z5-Z6  0.3  1.2  2.D 

1980-8L  0.4  1.3  4.6 

CALXFOBMIA  STATE 

1973^6  1.5  1.8  3.7 

1980-61  l.O  1.9  S.4 

Percentage  of  Matter's  Degree  Reciy^entS"i~ 
u?rtvrRsirT_0F 

CALIFORNIA  -  _  '_ 

W1973-76  Q.5  1.7  1.3 

1980-6  1  0.2  1.1  3.3 

CALXrOMflA  STAIB 
UHTVOSirf 

1975^76  1.3  0.8  I. A 

.    1980-81.  0.8  O.S  .2.8 

Percentage  of  Doctorate  Degree  Recipients :r 

miiviRsiTT_or  . 
California'  ^ 

1975-76'  0..1_  1.2_  0.4 

1980-81  b.3Z  i.4Z  '  i.3Z  • 


*  Tba  academic  dlfclpllna  dlvlalona  Include  biological  aclaocaa* 
c«pacar  aod  laior«aeloQ_aciascta»_aaf  Isaf  ri:^*.  uchauclcaj  j^^ 
pbyalcal  aclancaa.    Pa^caaca8a_racaa  ara  for  scudanca  ulch  known 
acholclcr*  axcludlhs  bon-raaid^t  alSana  and  oon-raapbbdatica. 

Source:    CTfC  laforaatloo  Sracain^ 

'  B2Q 
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10/4/82 

TABLE  2 


MXNDRm  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  I N  MATHEMATICS  AND 
SCIENCE  UNOERGRADOATE-  BACCALAUREATE  PROGRAMS* 
UPPER  DIVISION  ONLY 


Unlversi  tyi  of  Afiiepicah  __  Ch-icarib/ 

California  Irdiari  Black  Other  Hj^^ry-jcs 

Fall  1976  -56                          267  571 

Fall  1977  53                          253  519 

Fall  1978  60        >  .234  500 

Fall  1979  59                         246  535 

Fall  1980  57                          258  623 

Fall  198.1  57                          310  617 


California  State         Araencah  Chicarib/ 

Dhiversity  Indian  Black  Other  Hispanics 

Fall  1976  175  550  936 

Fall  1977  162  467  837 

Fall  1978  211  586  1,092 

Fall  1979  204  640  1,182 

Fall  1980  218  '  720  1,380 

Fall  1981  355  916  1,634 


*  The  academic  discipline  divisions  include  biological  sciences, 

•  computer  and  inf oriDatibn  sciences,  engineering,  mathematics,  and 
physical  sciences. 

Source:     CPEC  InforoaClbn  Systm. 
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id/A/82 

TABLE  3 


MINORITY.  STUDEffTS  ENROLLEO.IN  MATHEMATICS  AND 
SCIENCE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS* 


University  of  American  Chicano/ 

Callforn-Fa —  Indian  Black  Other  Hispanics 

Fall  1976  22  .           102  147 

Fall  1977  19  93        '  »  151 

Fall  1978  25-73  135 

Fill  1979    "  20       •  75  U9 

Fall  1980  15  102  210 

Fill  I98I  15  97  in 


California  State  American 
iJriiv€Fi4ty —  Indian 


Fail  1976  36 

Fail  1977  31 

Fall  1978  37 

Hall  1979  33 

Fall  1980  31  ■'. 

Fall  1981  60 


   Chicano/  

81 ack  Other  Hispanics 

89  -  146 

74  101 

80  137 

78  139 

89          •  165 

139  181 


*  The  academic  discipline_divisions  include_biQlogical_sciences»__ 
compucer  and  inforinacion  sciences,  engineering,  machemacics,  and 
physical  sciences. 

Source;     CPEC* Infofrmacion  Syscem. 
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.  10/4/82 

TABtE'4 


MINORif t  STDDEHTS . RECEIVING  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREES 
IN  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE  AREAS  FROM 
PUBLIC  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES* 


University  of  Araecicah     Chlcano/  

California  Indian  Black  Other  Hispanlcs 

1975-  76  U  58  94 

1976-  77  17  72  107 

1977-  78  25  66  104 

1978-  79  19  76  100 

1979-  80  17  66  158 

1980-  81  20  61  213 


California  State  American   Chicanp/  

University  Indian  Black  ^     Other  Hispanlcs 

1975-  76  62                           74    '  152 

1976-  77  4^                            65  192 

1977-  78  35  66  165 
197i-79  .  52        .                    82  -  175 

1979-  80  4i                            73  ,  205 

1 980-  8 i  45                            83  235 


*  The  academic  aisctpltne  divisions  include_biglogical  sciences* 
■  coc'puter  arid  Information  sclencesi  engineering,  mathematics,  and 
physical  sciences. 

Source:     CPEC  Information  System. 
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10/4/82 

TABLE  5 


MINORITY  STUDENTS.  RECEIVING.-MflSTEKS-DEGREES  IN 
MATHEiW.TCS.  AND.  SCIENCE  AREAS- FROM 
•      PUBLIC  L'^aEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES* 


UniveFsUy  of  American  CMcaho/ 

^-^^^^orr^r^      •  ^r.^  ■■  BHck      ^  "  Other  Hl"g^hics 


1975-  76  6  20 

1976-  77  5  23 

1977-  78  3  if 
.1978-79  3 

1979^80  3  .  X2 

1980-81  2  10    .  Id 


California  State  American 


1979-80  0  8 

1980^81  4  4 


15 
22 
16 
IB 
27 


Chlcaoo/ 


University   4^id4^  M^k  Other  Hispanlcs 

1975-  76  8  5  9  • 

1976-  77  7  8  12 

1977-  78  5  -6  lo 
f?!H?  -2  .10  9 

15 
U 


*  '^^^''^^pI^"^  «i^:vMi9n_s  Include  biological  sciences, 

computer  and  informacion  sciences,  engineering,  mauhematics,  and 
physical  sciences. 

Source:     CPEC  Information  Svsc^. 
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;  id/4/82 

TSBCE  6 


MINORiT?-  STUDENTS -RECEIVING-  DOCTORATE  -DEGREES 
IN  HATHB^AHCS_aNa-SCIENCE_AREftS_EROM  THE 
DNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA* 


American 

'  Btacfc 

Chrcarib/ 

Indian 

Other  Hispahics 

i 

8 

3 

5 

13 

13 

1 

12 

4 

0 

9 

5 

I 

5 

15 

2 

9 

8 

University  of 
California— - 

1975-  76 

1976-  77 
L977-78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 


*  The  academic  discipline  diy is ions  include  biological  sciences, 
computer  and_  informatioQ  sciences,  engineering,  machetnatics,  and 
physical  sciences. 

Source:    CPEC  tnfonnatibd  System^ 
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  Addendum  III 

eaaSaventh  Av«nue.  New  y^rk  New  York  tOlOR 
{2>2J  582-62 TO  , 


SepteiBber  26,  1983 


Mr.  Hanuei  N.  Gomez  ^-     .  ^ 

Director    .  _  . 

EducatipDAl.Opportupity  Program  o 
University  of  California  * 
Irvine,  California  92717 

Dear  Mr.  Gomez: 

^  ■"  P^"?«^  to  invite  the_Santa_An«_Onif ted  School  DiBtrict  and  the 
""^J'^^'^'^y  °'  «t_Iryine  to  join  the. Educational  EQimiity-: 

Project  Models  Program  for  School-College_Collaboration  which  ii  Being 
organized  under  the  aegis  of  the  College  Board's  Office  of  Academic 
Affairs^  _I  hope. that  as  a  prlng^pal" convener  of  this  collaborative  you 
will  convey  to  your  colleagues  our  interest  In  their  participation. 

Enclosed  is  a.  description  of  the  program_we_are_planning_to  inaugurate. 
It  is  an  extension  of  the  earlier  document  aha red_ with  you  by_ Aaron  Pink 
pr4pr_tP_bis_ visit  Co  Irvine  earlier  this  year.i»  Aaron,  who  is 
continuing  tpserye.as. senior .adviser  to  the  project,  will  be  a  liaison 
^^*^*"ithe  Office  of  Acad_esiIc  Affa4rs_ftDd  tbe.SchooIi  and  colieges 
involved  in  the^Models  Program  during  this  phase  of _it»_orgahizatt6fu 
Henry  Harper,  manager  of  the  Educational  EQuality  project^  alpng  with. 
oMr repreaentattvesih  ths  regional  <jf flees  of  ths  Cbllege  Board,  also 
will  be  available  for  assistance. 

the  description  of  the  Models  Program  will  serve  aa_the  background 
raster tal  for  an  organizational  conference  of  collaborative  r.preaen-_ 
tatiyes.^  Wehopetbat  you  may  attend,  aibhg  with  a  representative  of 
the  Santa  Ana  8chopli._  0ur_teDtativ«  plan  ia  f6r_.a  Meeting  in  New  York 
■  ^5  ^fora  Thursday  evening,_Noveraber  3  r  to  Saturday  hooh,  November 

5r;    Information  will  be  forthcoming. 

In-order  tp_ proceed- witb. our  plans»  we  would  like  to  know  ai  soon  as 
possible  which  schools  tpc_ school  systems^  and  colleges  will  be 
5*P5***?tejl  in  your  collaborative^  snd—if  poasibae^the  namea  and 
addkresses  of  institutional  representatives  who  would  receive  com-     *  * 
municatlbhs  from  our  off ice. 


ont  aducaiional  association  serving  students;  ^chooU.  and  cotteges  thrbuoh  prbfjrams  designed  to  expand  educational  opportunity 
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I  look  forward  to  hcarihg  frb«  you^  *«  w«ll  as  working  with  you  in  this 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

"  Sincerely^ 

Adci«hn«  y.  Bailey 
Vic^_Prec  ident  for 
Academic  ACfaira 


Sr 
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APPENDIX 

In3titl^ti.aR3  l^nv^ted  fe€h  Join  the  Educational  SQuallty  Project 
Models  Proqfaff-gpr  Sehocl-College  Collaboration 


Alnabama 

Jefferson  County  Educational  Consortium 

•  (Eight  school  systems  with  seven  public  and  private  colleges  in 
the  Birmingham  area)  -  ^ 

California 

Santa  Sria  Onifiea  School  District  with  the  University  of  Calif orni 
at  Irvine 

Connecticut 

?aie-*New  Haven  Teachers  institute 

Plor  Ida 

Dade  County  Schools  With  Miami-Dade  Coiraunity  College 
Georq  i  a 

Atlanta  Public  Schools  with  the  Natlbhal  Bumahities  Faculty 
Illinois 

Chicago  Public  Schools  with  Area  Colleges 
Maryland 

Baltimore  County  Public  Schools  with  Area  Community  Colleges  and 
Universities 

New  Jersey 

Newark  Board  of  Education  with  Essex  County  College 


'Additional  sites  to  be  added  in  1983-84. 
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Cleveland,  Ease  Cleveland,  arid  Lakewood  Public  Schools  with  Cuyahoga 
CbmiDuriity  College  arid  Cleveland  State  University 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma  State  ahiyeraity  with  Ac^a  High  Schools 
South  Carolina 

CYLUC-W  Consortium 

(winthcop  College Iwlth  Six  Area  High  Schools) 
Washington 

NortJi  r'^ng  Count^j^EdTOnds  Cpa^  for  High  School/Community 

College/University  Articulation 

(St'lec ted  high  sctools  and_ccinaiunity_cplleges  north  of  Seattle, 
along  with  the  University  of  Washington) 


Milwaukee  Public  Schools  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
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Prepareu  Statement  of  Ed  C.  Apodaca,  Director,  Admissions  and  Outreach 
bEiwiCEs.iJNtVERsiTYWibE  Administration  Office  of  the  President,  University 
'OF  Caufornia,  Berkeley,  Cauf. 

position  paper  for  CONGRESSIdNA  .  HEARING  pECfc:MfiER  3,  1983,  "HISPANIC  ACCESS  TO 

HIGHER  education" 

'__^.^^^"f  ediicatibiial  expenses  remains  one  of  the  key_barriera  confmnting  ffis- 
pamc  and^other  non-traditiohal  students  pursuing^  higher  education..  Evea  though 
the  level  of  furrtlihg  of  financial  aid  programs  has  increased  and  eligibility  expanded 
the  problems  affectihg  access  to  higher  education  persist.. 

The  initial  goal  of  early  financial  aid  programs,  to  provide,  low^dnconie  students 
access^and  choice  m  higher  education^  has  been 'lost  as  the  Federal  programs  ex- 
panded. However,  the  issue  no  longer  is  limited  to  the  jack  of  Fijiaacial  Aid  dollars 
but  incaudes  the  inability  of  non-traditional  (usually  first  geiieratioiU\stadents  to 
successfully  compete  against  students  better  versed  vwith  .bureauci^tic  processes; 
Meeting  deadliin^,  completing  form s^  and  following  up  o.n  jwhat  haaJeveloped  into  a 
complex^process  have  proven  to  be  serious  obstaclesl  for  man^.of  the  Hispanic  stu- 
°6nts.^Wifh_the  intrtKluctioh  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistaiioe  Act.  empha- 
sis shifted  from  assisting  low-income  students  to  providijig.services  .to  increased 
numters^of  students.  As  a  result  campuses  have  focused  on  the  development  of  sys- 
tems designed  to  process  a  large  volume  of  applications. 

A  review  of  current  financial  aid  levels  among  different  types  _of_educationaLinsti- 
tutibris  clearly  reflects  that  those  which  offer  educatLon  at  higher.cost  receive  the" 
greatest  amount  of  FederaKarid  State  dollars.  In  the  State.of  CalifoTniajthe  private 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  University  of  Caitfornia,  offer  financiaLaid  programs 
which  are  more  <jbmprehehsive  than  those  available  at  either  .California. State  Uni- 
veraiti^  or  the  Community  Colleges.  At  the  same  time,  low  income  students^  espe- 
cially Hispahic,  tend  to  enroll  primarily  in  the  Community  Colleges.  _Wh  may 
be  triie  that  the  students  attending  high  cost  institutions  are  edigible  fbr.assistance. 
most  are  hot  disadvantaged  or  as  needy  as  those  enrolled  in  low  cost  public  institu- 
tions. ^ 

\?^^'^^^  by  the  attached  tables,  Hispanic  students  ^:    lied  in. the  .University 
J     -Si?^  receive,  percentage-wise,  more  financial^..- 1  _   nee  tiian  the  average 
student.  ThisTefiects  the  |ow-income  backgrounds  of  Hispanic  students^The  finan- 
cial support  listed  in  the  tables  does  not  include  guaranteed  student  loans  or  Uni- 
versity or  outside  agency  awards.   

While  the  nhive^it^  adrhihistera  a  large  amount,  of  funds  and  .offers  some  of  the 
most  comprehensive  financial  aid  programs  in  th^  Statej  HLspani.c  ^_nd  other  minor- 
ity istiideiits  often  do  not  enroll  due  to  a  lack  of  financial  resources.  As  a  result  of 
the  strong;  cbj-relatidh  between  family  income  and  academic_performam:e,  few  of-:the 
students  enrolled  at  prestifflHjig^sti^utions  are  from  low-income  or.non.-traditional 
backgrounds.  A  review  of  selPrepSTOtSamily  income_among  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  C^hforhia  indicates  that  65  percent  of  th  »  Hispanic  students.who.applied 
came  from  incomes  of  less  than  $24, DOp,  compared  to  25  percent  for  White  ^dents. 
^  Of  concern  is  the  fact  that  institutions  are  able  to  document  tha.t  iovt-income  stu- 
dents^ are  ri6t  denied  access  and  can  show,  on  jpaper^  that  s tudentsl*needs  are  fuJ ly 
met.  In  priacticiB,  we  find  these  campuses  applying  "gaps"  across,  the  boai'd^  continu- 
ing^ to  increase  iBxpected  students'  contributions,  and  recom  mendings  large  ^aranr 
teed  student  loans  as  parC  of  the  financial  aid  award  packages,  truly .ne^dy  students 
are^ndt  able  to  make  up  the  difference  between  what  is  reflected  in  the.fina_ncial.aid 
packet  and  what  is  actually  available  to  tferp.  Tho^  who  do  not  have  acce_ss  ta out- 
side resources  are  unable  to  take  advant^ige  bfjhe _gua>:anteed  student  loan  or  the 
work  St udy  employment  to  meet  initial  educatiohal  expeiises. 

Quite  often  little  cbrrelatibh  exists  between, the  level  of  eligibility  for  financial  aid 
Progrjim^  and  studiBhts'  heeds.  Tor  example,  a  family  of  four  with  an  mcome  of 
$40,00^  is  assessed  a  family  ^bhtributibh  of  Approximately  $4,720,  while  a  family  of 
SIX  with  a  base  income  of  $25>000  is  expected  to  contribute  $660  dollars.  The  $40j,000- 
mcome  family  often  has  both  children  enrolled  in  college  plus  one  of  the  parents 
r^Uicriing  to  school.  As  a  result,  the  expected  farhily^bhtributioh  isxlivi'ded  by  three 
^'^'^^•^"^^^^  expected  family  cohtribiitibhHjf  $1,573.  In  the  case  of 

the  J2_5»DD0  family .  especially  if  the  student  represeiits^the  first  geheratibh  in'higher 
educatiou,.  usually  only  one  member  is  attempting  college  and  the  expecfeJ  family 
ContnbutiQn  remains.  $660.  White  the  diflerence- in  eligibility  between  the  Students 
is  only  $913,  the  difference  in  "need"  is  significantly  greater.  Students  frbm  the 
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higher  income  b.racJ^et  have  access  to  emergency  or  temporary  support,  if  needed, 
ajid_uijuall>'  arrive.on  campas  with  essential  items;  sach  as  a  typewriter^  school  ma- 
terials, books^  proper,  clothing  ^nd  pocket  money.  These  items  are  not  Included  in 
delerm'ning  financial  need  but  play  an  important  role  in  allowing  students  to  fit 
into  the  educational  structure; ' 

_  Campuses  need  to  be  encouraged  to  give  priority  to  low  income  and/or  disadvan- 
taged students.  It  is  important  that  the  process  insures  that  practices,  designed  for 
systematic  proficiency,  do  not  deter  students  with  need  from  receiving  assistance. 
xf  Pederal  programs  should  establish  guidelines  giving  priority  to  students  from  tra- 
ditional low-incorae  backgrounds  and  the  NBSt,  SEOG,  and  the  CWS  should  be  tar- 
geted to  such  students:  Additional  recommendations  which  will  improve  the  process- 
ing of  financial  assistance  to  Hispanic  students  are  as  rollows: 

.  a.  Deadlines  for  completion  of  financial  aid  forms  should  be  fiexible  and  ac^ust  to 
the  needs  of  entering  non-traditional  students: 

h  A  computer  tracking  system^  for  financial  aid  applicants  should  be  implemented 
and  information  on  SAA  students  shared  with  the  Student  Affirmative  Action  pro- 
grams. .. 

c.  Award  letters  should  be  sent  in  a  timely  manner  and  coordinated  with  the  id- 
mission  and  housing  process:  When  coordination  of  the  financial  aid  letter  with  the 
admissions  process  is  a  problem,  a  preliminary  award  letter  should  be  sent  to  the 
student.     _^  . 

d.  Financ'iai  aid  packages  should  be  competitive  in  the  following  areas: 
Expected  student  contribution  should  be  realistic  and  take  into  account  family 

income  as  well  as  student's  earning  capabilities:  Expectations  should  reflect  realisti- 
cally the  employment  opportunities  for  18-24  year  olds  in  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity. The  campus's  ability  to  meet  the  students'  total  financial  need  should  not  be  a 
factor  for  establishing  expected  student  contribution: 

Unmet  need  "gap*'  should  not  be  made  uniformly  for  all  students:  tow-income 
background  and  other  factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration: 
.  The  amount  of  bank  loans  and  work-study  awarded  should  he  reviewed  to  insure 
that  sufficient  cash  funds  are  available  to  students  to  meet  educational  needs  early 
in  the  year. 

e  financial  aid  payments  to. students  should  be  available  in  time  to  meet  campus 
fee  and  housing  expenses:  When  payment  is  not  possible,  other  arrangements 
should  be  made: 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Mo^^  Hispanic  students  currently  erirOlVed  in  highisr  ediicatibri  are  products  of 
special  educational  programs  and  Would  not  be  in  cbllisge  had  it  not  be^n  for  the 
encouragement  and  support  these  programs  provide.   

The  University  of  California  has  twelve  TRIO  programs  serving,  5,858  students  at 
a  total  cost  Of  $2, 143,390; -There  are  five  Special  Services  projects,  two  at  Berkeley 
and  One  each  at  Irvine,  Riverside,  arid  Santa  Barbara,  serving  1,378  students  for 
$573,r)00:  There  is  One  Educational  Opportunity- Center  at  Lbs  Angeles  serving  4,000 
students  for  $350>000:  There  are  six  Upward  Bbund  prbjects,  tWb  at  Berkeley  and" 
One  jcach  at  Davis,  San  Diegb,  Santa  Barbara  and  Lbs  Angeles  serving  480  students 
for  $1.2  liWO:- 

The  TRIO  Programs  are  instrumental  in  developing  close  Wbrking  links  between 
the  University  and  high  school  communities.  The  need  fbr  academic  suppbrt  serv- 
ices and  counseling  programs,  cannot  be  overemphasized:  High  schools  serving  large 
Hispanic  student  populations  often  lack  the  support  needed  to  prepare  students  fbr 
college  and  do  not  offer  the  inducements  or  emotional  and  academic  suppbrt  needed 
by  students:  Any  special  efforts  or  encouragement  that  can  be  provided  to  these  stu- 
dents is  important:  Most  Hispanic  students  are  not  in  the  general  education  track, 
and  often  "drop  out"  become  "non-participants"  in  an  educational  system  which 
fails  to  acknowledge  or  assume  responsibility  for  their  problems:  Schools  are  de- 
signed to  serve  students  from  traditional  educational  backgrounds  who  fit  a  system 
designed  to  meet  their  needs:  Until  efforts  are  made  to  address  the  needs  and  differ- 
ences of  a  changing  society,  the  barriere  which  currently  exist  will  remain: 

The  University  of  California  administere  numerous  State,  Federal  and  University 
funded  programs:  These  programs  are  part  of  a  student  affirmative  action  effort  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  representation  of  enrolled  students  similar  to  the  ethnic,  gender, 
and  economic  composition  of  recent  high  school  graduates.  The  objectives  of  the  ef- 
forts are  (a)  to  increase  the  pool  of  students  from  uhderrepresented  groufs  eligible 
to  enroll  in  the  University;  (b)  to  increase  the  admission  and  enrollmerit  rates  of 
targeted  students  into  the  University;  (c)  to  improve  the  student's  level  of  academic 
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prepuraUfin  so  they  niny  take  ful!  advantage  of  all  educational  opportunities  and* 
achieve  their  academic  aspirations;- (d)  to  improve  their  retention  and  successful  ad- 
vancement; and  {e)  to  increase  the  number  Of  students  frOm  uriderrepresehted 
groups  who  complete  Baccalaureate  degrees  and  who  continue  into  graduate  and 
professional  programs. 

The  firet  step  toward  these  goals  is  to  identify  and  ehcbiirage  students  to  consider 
the  Univereity^  a  viable  oppbrtuhity.  Outreach^enbrts,  independent  df  campus  Ib^ 
catibn.  have  ^een  developed  to  work  with  intermediate  s^^  and  providejhe  foun* 
dation  for  efforts  with  t^  enhance  academic  preparatibh 

and  raise  the  aspirations  of  underrepresented  minority  students. 


1982-83 


■DAVIS 


LOS  AKGaES 


ricaii       Otlisr  Spanish-teHcan 


j  284,543  7,31 

194,227  M 

159,237  9.5 

295,153  8,2 

123,157  16.4 

184,i  11,4 

18,344  14.5 

284,409  14.7 

142,173  9.9 


■Litji- 
ipanTH-Ai 


84.390  3,2 

38,594  2.3 

154,120  4.3 

37,822  5.1 

23,353  1,4 

6,301  5,0 

64,285  2.8 

34,505  ''■:2.4 


-Totnl- 


Hispanic 


m       i  3;6,775  9.7ji 


278,617  10  4.3 

197,831  11.9  6.7 

449,273  12.5  6:5 

160,97J  21.5  ,  B.9 

208,233  12.8  5.3 

■  24,645  19.5  7,4 

338,694  17,4  5.9 

176,678  12.3  6.1 


ERIC 


mi  mi  m 


JI,686,123    9.5X       $525,602    3.0X      J2,211,725    12.M    .  5.« 


*IIepriseiitS-ilie-perceiiUf_totJl  available  state-fuoded  aid.  HiBpanic  representation  among,  recent  high 
school  graduates  is  15.7i. 


m 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  PIPELINE  FOR  MINORITIES  IN  U.S. 

Percent  of  Cohort 
0       10     20     30     40     50     60     70     80     90  100 
Whites  '  .— --------r-r--- — 83 


Graduate  from 

High  School            Black s--r^r-!--- 
Chicanos-   


 55 

Puerto- Ricahs  — ----------------rr55 

American  Indians—  •  55 


Enter  .  \7liites--Tr^-_:  

College  Blocks  23 

Chicanoa — —  -----22 

 Pue^rto  _  Ricansr—  ■=  r" — 

American  Indians  17 


complete  Whites  ~ 

College  -  Blacks  ■ — 12 

  Chicanpsr-T  ? 

Puerto  Rieans— — 7 
American  Indiahs — - — 6 


Enter  Graduate      Whites  ^ — 14 

or-  Professional.  Blacks--;::— r — 8 
School     ;  Chicanos"  4 

-  '  Puerto  Ricans— --4 

American  Indians  ^4 

  _  .    '^^  a     Source:  __Final_RepQ?:t__Df__the.  CQrrjnission 

Complete  Whites--_-r     o     q„  the  Higher  Education  of  Minorities 

Graduate  or  Placks-    -4  ^  Alexander  W.  Astin, - 1982 : _  Dnta_ are 

professional        Chicanos--.2  ^^^^  various-  sources  arjd  include  the 

School   Puerto  Kicans--2  ^' years  1971-1979. 

American  Indians — 2  . 


ANNUAL  PARENTAL  INCOME  BY  ETHNIC  GROUPS  1981-82 
(Self-repbrted) 


:    -All 

Income  Indian        Black  Chicahb      vniite  Students 


Under  - 

$  6,000 

6. 

4% 

0. 

9«  • 

-6.3% 

1.5% 

3. 

2% 

$-6,000  - 

11,999 

12. 

3 

20. 

7 

19.3 

4.  8 

8. 

3 

12,000  - 

17,999 

13. 

2 

19. 

3 

20.4 

8.2 

10. 

8 

18,0QQ  - 

23,999 

12. 

9 

15. 

2 

18.2 

II. 3 

12. 

8 

24,Q0D  - 

29,QQQ 

16. 

0 

10. 

1 

13.3 

12.  2 

12. 

2 

30,000  - 

,  39,999 

16. 

9 

11. 

2 

12.3 

20.2 

18: 

€ 

4  0,000  - 

49,999 

8: 

6 

6. 

9 

5.7 

14.8 

12. 

8 

50,000  - 

Over 

13. 

8 

.  6. 

8 

,  4.3^ 

27.0 

21. 

3 

TOTAL 

100. 

0% 

100. 

0« 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100. 

0% 

Educational  Testing  Service  1981-82^  __  __   

StuSeht  Descriptive  Questionnaire,  University  of  California 
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